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With the beginning of 1386 the Journal of the National 
iTuiian Association takes the title of the Indian Mdgcadne, 
presenting itself under a new and, we hop©, an attractive 
form. It is thought that the time has come when this 
periodical might be brought to the notice of a wider circle 6f 
readers, and might thus be enabled more fully* to carry out 
its main aim of promoting mutual understanding and cordial 
relations between English people and their fellow-subjects in, 
the East. Under an altered aspect we shall continue, as 
before, to §upply information about India, in regard to the 
characterislics, so full of interest and of wonder, of its past 
and present state, and especially in jegard to the newer 
phases of moral, intellectual, and social progress which^ 
contact with Western Europe has helped to develop©. We 
shall record the opinions and suggestions of those who, in 
India, are seeking Vith unwearying exertions to multiply 
the best features of this progress, and of writers of recog¬ 
nised Indian experience. And we shall try, by* increasing 
mutual comprehefision, to add strength to the bonds whicfct’ 
ali^ady unite all who, in England or in .India, work 
generous princ^ iles for the common end of promoting th© 
highest good mhers. ‘ , • 

fWe take this occasipn of inviting the help in l^th 
countries of such as sympathise in our objects. First. We 
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portant matters, they would have sayed 9omehody*s pocket, 
preserved their own health, and avoided an untimely and unde¬ 
sirable break in their work. 

It is not necessary to live ezdusively upon a vegetarian 
diet like the Hindus, as some would advocate, but to take in 
moderation what one has been accustomed to at home, bearing 
in mind Cornaro’s well-known common-sense rule, viz., to eat 
and drink that only whjch is found by experience to agree. 
Moderation, so desirable at all times, is especially requisite in 
India. Diet should vary with the climate. Inhabitants of cold 
countries, who need warmth, must consume combustible—^heat- 
giving—substances in comparatively large quantities. In those 
countries, where there is usually more vigour, a greater exercise 
of physical strength, and a correspondingly larger demand upon 
the muscles of the body, more flesh-forming food^ too, is required. 
In hot countries, on the other hadd, although the same kinds of 
food are necessary, a less quantity of each, and particularly of the 
heattfgivers, will sufidce. A Bengalee gentleman once gave a 
lecture, ip which he' urged the desirability of his countrymen 
eating and drinking'like Europeans. This would be a mistake. 
The physique in each case is different: and, whilst that of the 
latter requires more substantial fare, for that of the former dal 
(p kind of pulse) and rice, corresponding (essentially) to the 
attah, dal and rice, which constitute the up-country native!s 
diet, furnish a sufficient supply, so long as they remain in India, 
of both ffesh-forming and heat-producing nourishment. 1^1 
and attah contain the flesh-forming, and in rice is found the 
heat-givihg, elements of food. 

But heat-givers are also fat-formers. The Hindus are very 
fond of sweetmeats—a great source of heat and fat,—^and infants 
even are fed upon them in addition to their natural nourishment. 
When weaned, sweetmeats are substituted for the mother’s 
milk. To this improper diet is probably due ‘*the stunted 
gfrowth, constant sickness, and early death of th^Hindu child.”* 
The result of excessive indulgence in sweetmeats, supplemented 
when available by draughts of milk, is seen in many of the 
well-to-do Bengalees in Calcutta, who are also often, like other 
Bengalees, large consumers of rice and of greasy dishes. Many 
<>f these Bengalees are very corpulent. Such food is clearly out 
of place, if taken to excess, in India; and it, as vFell as all food 
ol a kindred character, should be, during their residence in that^ 
country, taken in moderation by Anglo-Indians, potatoes, 
'sugar, cornflour, arrowroot, sago, tapioca, farinaceous and rice 
puddings, greai^ pr^arations of all kinds, and beer. This. 


* Kunnye Lall $)ey. 
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abstemious&eBB is rend^ed* all the more necessary if there be 
any tendency to obesity.* • 

Many old Indians recommend mutton and beer as the staple 
articles of diet in India. In view to securing good muttqp, i£is 
the custom for four or five families to form themsdves into a 
club, whereby each may obtain a share once or twice a week. 
^Otherwise, the so-called mutton purchased by the butler in the 
bazaar may in reality be goat, which, however agreeable in its 
earlier days—roast kid is a very palatable and wholesome 
dish,—is less acceptable in advanced life. As with mutton,, 
so with beef; pieces of which are subscribed for by families 
during the cold weather, and supplied by enterprising Maho¬ 
metan butchers. Small bullocks (vern. gyneei) are fed for the 
purpose on gram (another kind of pulse); and better beef is 
not procurable anywhere. The hump of a gram-fed gynee is a 
great d^cacy. 

Poultry. —A fowl (vem. moorghee) is a never JEailing article of 
diet in India. The famished traveller, halting at staging 
bungalow, may always calculate upon this ubiquitous bird— 
roasted, boiled, stewed, grilled, or curried. Indian fowls are 
divided into roasting, medium, and curry, fowls. The first usually 
cost about a shilling, more or less; and the last may be purchased 
at the rate of half a dozen or so for the same money. Families 
usually keep their own poultry, including guinea fowls. Ducks, 
geese, and turkeys are also reared by those who have plenty of 
time at their disposal; but they, especially the last, do not always 
pay for the trouble bestowed upon them. The inevitable curry— 
usually a curried fowl, and there is no more savoifry dish in 
India—is generally looked upon as an en^emet, a supplementary 
dish; but as such it is quite unnecessary. A single dish iS 
quite sufficient, be it a joint or a cutlet; or curry even, which 
may be made of kid, or fish, or eggs,—of ahnost anything, in 
short, that is edible. 

Preserved Meats are useful when travelling, but care is 
required in selecting them. Fatal diarrhoea — even attacks 
resembling cholera—have been known to occur from eating 
provisions not quite hermetically sealed. Tins that are not' 
perfectly flat,'or that bulge, are suspicious. The putrefEictioiiC^ 
process has commenced, and gases have been diseng^aged. Such 
tins are, however, very rarely met with now-a-days. f 

Pish are plentiful and' in great variety; but tihose caught Ip 
rivers are, as a rule, preferable. A bre^fast consisting of fish 
and rice, with an egg, constitutes a wholesome and nourishing* 
meal. 
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a oonsuzned at all, should be obtained fcom unques¬ 
tionable sources.— from home in proference : Ihough soma 
European proTision merchants who har^e settled in India— 
several such residents in the hills breed their own pigs—may be 
thoroughly depended upon: but country-bred hams, in which 
may exist the germ of the tc^e~ioorm, or of the trichina Bpiralikf 
should be scrupulously ayoided. < 

Cooking. —^All cooked food should be well cooked. Tape-worm 
is not uncommon in India; but the Hindus, who are not a 
meat-eating community, are free from it. It is found amongst 
Mahometans, who do eat meat, and amongst European soldiers, 
who like their meat to be fried. The barrack cooks do not, in 
their hurry to get the work over, always fry it through. It is 
done enough on either side, but not in the centre. 

Fruits should be eatCn in the morning, before or at breakfast. 
Flaintains are perhaps the most wholesome—^plaintain fritters 
are an acceptable addition at dinner, and plaintains beaten 
up with milk and ^ugar somewhat resemble strawberries and 
cream;—but all kinds of fruit in season may be taken in 
moderation. I would, however, except guavas, which—the 
more if there be any tendency to the disorder—are apt to induce 
an attack of diarrhoea. 

Milk is likely to turn sour quickly in India, especially when 
thunderstorms are pending. It is safer, therefore, to always 
boil it, and to add, in order to remove any suspicion of acidity 
where it is required for sick or delicate children, lime water in 
the proportion of a dessert spoonful to a teacup of milk. No 
family should be without its own cow, or goats. These last are 
especially useful when camping out,—being very hardy, inex¬ 
pensive, and giving little tijouble. 

* It is always expedient, as well as kin^, when one is living in a foreign 
country, to avoid doing anything that may offend thb prejudices of its 
people. It seems, therefore, inconsistent with this maxim to have ham 
and beef brought to our tables in India,—the former being obnoxious to 
the Mahometans, and the latter to the Hindus. But much depends upon 
tiie roirit and the,way in which a thing is done. These meats are amongst 
the European’s ordinary articles of diet, to his consumption of which (as 
also to that of aloohol and to certain social practices which they themselves 
ctmdemn) the natives of India generally have become accustomed. Antd, 
provided they are not required to consume these articles, uor taunted ah to 
their religious scruples on the subject, they have no objection to 3 erve us 
with them. Moreover, Hindus have, as a rule, nothing to do with their 
masters’ food. There may, occasionally, occur instances where, owing to 
the native community, amongst whom Europeans are settlu^ for the first 
j^me, having had no previous intercourse with us, or where the people, are 
Ttnusually bigoted, it would he well to confine the animal part of the 
dietary to mutton, poultry, and fish. But these are exceptional cases. 
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* ^Enoc.* 

It has been assumed that beer, or wine, is a uecessity in Ix^a. 
From the experience, which has been accumulating dui^g 
past few years, it is evident that, for those in health, there is na 
necessity whatever. Numbers enjoy excellent unbroken health 
without it—better health, too, than those who take it,—and there 
are now many thousands (over 10,000) European soldiers in 
India who are total abstainers. The idea of living through the 
hot weather and the rains without a bottle* of beer at tiffin 
(luncheon), and another at dinner, would be considered by the 
majority of old Indians as simply impossible. But such objectors 
have never tried to do without it. They have* had no object in 
abstaining. Lady doctors have. The^ go to practise amonged a 
nation of water drinhera —intoxicating beverages being interdicted 
to all races alike,—and one of the first questions put to a lady 
doctor wiB probably be, “Lady, do you'drink shrab ?” (a generic 
term for beer, wine, or spirits). If the answer be in the negative,^ 
the report of the lady doctor’s abstinence will soon be circulated, 
greatly to her advantage, throughout the community amount 
whom her work will lie. One of the saddest resmts of the 
receptiop of our Western civilization by tho educated natives'of 
India is the facility with which so many^of them—educated 
Bengalees especially—have adopted our drinking customs, and 
brought themselves to a premature end. Some of the young 
native doctors, educated at the medical college in Calcutta, are 
in the habit of prescribing “ spiritus vini Ge^lici ” (AngliciS, 
brandy) for their patients who are given to drink: whereby they 
greatly aid in spreading the evil. I would strongly recommend 
everyone wher is contemplating an Indian career—^lady doctors 
especially for the reasons above ^ven—to try and become 
abstainers before they leave home. Xet them teat the statement 
that wine, or beer, is necessary; and I venture to say that their 
verdict, if they are steadfast and loyal to themselves, will, as a 
rule, be in favour of abstinence. Alcohol has none of the virtues 
usually ascribed to it; but it tends, on the contrary, to weaken 
the constitution and to shorten life. In India, if resorted to as 
a mpport —I speak from experience—during the exhausting hot 
season, it will have exactly the opposite effect. The exhaustion 
and lassitude will increase; the nervous system will becoihi| 

* Beer is eimorted to India in bottles holding imperial pints and half- 
pints, though they are commonly spoken of as quarts and pints. Tha 
enormous quantity of this beverage consumed by Europeans ^roughotlt 
India has led to the discreditable observation that, if the British povrer 
ceased to govern, the principal evidence of its rule, would be the empty 
beer and brandy bottles scattered over the country. 
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debilitated and irritable, accompanied by indigestion and other 
ti'oubles depending upon the nature! tendency of the indiTidual;' 
and the general^ health will be undermined;—all ending in a 
return to England and a vigorous, though unmerited, abuse of 
the clihiate. There' may sometimes occur cases where the lady 
finds that she is really better if she takes something stronger 
than water at dinner. If this be so, I would urge her to 
remember that alcohol feeds upon itself, and that the less, there¬ 
fore, she takes of it—it should be only at meals and in medicinal 
quantities—the better. With some, even, a small (half a pint) 
bottle of beer, or other form of m^t liquor, disagrees; and a 
glass of light wine, as daret or some continental wine, is found 
to answer better. . Neither sherry nor port should be touched. 
Country bottled beer must especially be eschewed, as the natiyos 
are apt to buy up empty bottles (if the label be left), and, filling 
them with so-called beer, to palm them off as European bottled. 
Brandy and all spirits must be religiously avoided as beverages. 

There is a general impression that the water in India is 
bad; and. that, therefore, a little brandy is necessary to purify it. 
But brandy has no such effect, and is an evil in itself. Water 
varies much in character,*—that drawn from some rivers, and from 
wells that are kept free from impurities, being sufBlciently pure. 
Water from village tanks and village weUs is, however, to be 
suspected; and it is, therefore, wise to always boil and filter 
every kind of water, from whatsoever source supplied. The 
filters ordinarily used in European,, and in some native, families— 
three large earthern vessels (one above another), the two upper 
having a layer of charcoal and sand, and perforated at the 
bottom—answering every purpose. Everyone who goes to India 
should be provided with a portable filter, which will be found 
most useful in travelling. One of the spongy iron filters is 
perhaps as good as any. ' When away from home it is not 
always easy to have the drinking' water boiled and filtered, 
Oondy’e fiuid—two or three drops to a suraoe^** full—will then 
serve the same purpose. In malarious districts, or in villages 
where there is cholera, the well and tank water of the plaoe 
should be religiously shunned. When visiting such localities, 
soda, or other aerated water procured from a reliable source-— 
that supplied by some native merchants is of very doubtful 
quality—^is the safest kind of drink. Death may occur from 
drinking the local water. * 

One of the readiest ways of cooling water-^water ancooled is 
lukewarm and undrinkable—is (where ice cannot be procured) 
to fill a suraee, surround it with wet grass or straw, ana suspend 

* * A portable earthen vessel for containing drinking water. For travel¬ 

ling, those covered with wicker-work are the best. 
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it in the open air. The evaporation from ihe grass or straw*^ 
if there be wind this is ol cqnrse greater-i-causes the water to 
be suffidently eooled; or, the suraee may be hpng up in ^nt 
of the tatty, within. No house should be without ioe, if it ean 
possibly be obtained, as it is sometitnes required in sickhess; 
and its application may contribute to the saving of a life. 

For assuaging thirst during the day, and as a beverage at 
breakfast and in the evening, there is nothing better than tea; 
f(ur day drinking most people prefer it cold. Cocoa fattens, and 
coffee, is heating. The well-to-do natives drink a sherbet com¬ 
posed of lemon-juice, sugar and water; and there is nothing 
more refreshing. As in eating so in drinking; the tendency is 
to drink too much. The excuse for it is, of course, greater in a 
hot country than at home, as in the former there is more or less 
of a drain upon the system in the shape of perspiration. There 
is, however, always a large proportion of water in food; and in 
England really very little is required, separately. As a rule, 
it is quite unnecessary between meals, one or •two acidulated 
lozenges being sufficient to remove the dry state of the mouth 
and back of the throat, which, with many persons, is mistakmi 
for genuine thirst. A glass of iced-water is very refreshing 
and invigorating; but it is not unattended with danger when 
taken on an empty stomach, or when the body is heated. A 
severe attack of diarrhoea—death even—^may be the consequence 
of so doing. 

OLOXinNG. 

It is generally looked upon as a necessity—^the idea being 
fostered by those interested—that persons who are going to 
reside in India should take a large outfit: the truth being that 
all articles of clothing may be procured of sufficiently good 
quality and quite as reasonably (sometimes much more so) in 
the country itself. A limited amount of wearing apparel—more 
of some things •being required, e.g.^ underclothing, than of 
others—^will suffice. 

S.aU and, Bonnets .—One or two hats and one or two bonnets 
would be quite sufficient, one of the former being used on the 
passage out.« Fashions are continually changing, and India 
does not delay in adopting what is new. An anti-sun hat made 
of pith—^those shaped like mushrooms are perhaps the least 
becoming but they afford the best protection—may be obtained 
for the equivalent of a shilling in India; and the nearer the 
colour is to white the better. Very serviceable cork hats am 
sometimes procurable: but, whatever the material, a hat should 
be selected in which, besides the usual perforations in the 
crown, there is room for free ventilation within; which can be 
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pra?ided lor by a dpaoe being left between, .the framework^ 
a kind of girdle, that fits round the head and the inner suzface 
of the hat. This space should be large enough fhr the.purpose, 
and yet not too large; as the admission of a quantity of heated 
air may, in the hot season, indhce an attack of sunstroke. A. 
large green leaf—either a cabbage, or a plaintain, leaf, 
or a layer of leares—^placed within the hat, and occasionally 
renewed, helps to keep the head cool. In addition to the pugree 
or turban —a fold of white cloth (coloured cloths are showy but 
useless) wound two or three times round the body of the hat,., 
and terminating in a tail some seven or eight inches long and 
four inches wide,—a quilting of (white calico covered) cork, of 
somewhat smaller dimensions, both in length and width, and 
a couple of inches thick, should be sewn into the back of the- 
dress, so as to cover the nape of the neck. The spinal cord in 
this situation is very liable to be afiected by the sun, and a really 
serviceable tail to the pugree, together with this quilting, 
furnish a valuable defence. 

Protection for the Eyes, in the shape of a blue or green veil, 
or a pair of spectacles of the same colour or smoked, is also 
very requisite; as intense headache, culminating in a form of 
sunstroke, may be caused by their exposure to the sun’s rays in 
the hot weather, or even by the glare from dusty roads, stones, 
water, &c. 

tA fuU-8i%ed umbrella —a sunshade in fact as well as in name^ 
with a deep-fringed white cover (Removable in view to washing) 
is also a valuable protection, though often ridiculed by the young 
and inexperienced. Its value consists in the fact that, .whilst 
affording thorough protection from the sun, it allows of free* 
ventilation. Those, who have felt the benefit of an umbrella 
in tropical countries, very wisely continue its use, in weathei? 
requiring it, on their return to Europe. 

‘ Presses .—The dresses that have been worn* at home will bo 
serviceable in_ the cold weather in India. With regard to 
dresses suitable to the country, and indeed to articles of dothing 
generally, the natives are quite competent to make anything. 
Their power of imitation—the same remark applies to tha 
Ohinese, of whom there is a colony in almost every part of fha 
world—^is wonderful: in fact, they sometimes imitate rather too< 
dosdy;—occasionally taking infinite pains (unless told to the 
contrary), when making a new dress, to reproduce a patch, a 
dam, or any other blemish' that existed in the old one! AH 
they require is a pattern; and intending emigrants should 
' therefore provide themselves with one, at any rate, or more of 
lingyerv.j'ctide of dress for this express purpose. 
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It xntiBt always be bome in mind *tbat'^dark dotihes^ wMch 
absorb and retain heat, ane not suited for the hot weather in 
India ; whereas those that are light coloured~the nearer ^tb 
white the better,—which reflect and reject it, are specially well* 
adapted for the East generally. Serges of different te:B!hires 
(navy-blue or grey are the best colours) will do for ordinal^ 
cold weather wear and on board ship. Of flannel dresses, those 
of the same colour are preferable: print ;^nnels soon become 
shabby. Muslins are very suitable. Silk dresses are mostly 
worn, in the cold season, in the evening;—^the bodices, however, 
being of muslin, if worn in the hot months, on account of the 
heat, and the perspiration which would spoil those made of silk. 
Tussa silk is very suitable for all seasons except the cold. 
Zephyrs and nuns’ veiling, in the lighter colours, are useful in 
the hot weather. Biding habits are made of brown holland for 
the hot, and of cloth for the cold, season. 

UnderelotKing. —The necessary requirements in all under¬ 
clothing, especially in that next the body, are that it should (1) 
enable the latter to retain its warmth ^ (2) that it should adimt 
of free transpiration from the skin; and (3) that this’last (the 
skin) should be protected from being ohflled. Nothing fulfils 
these requirements so well as wool (fiannel), which is as useful 
in India as in England: indeed, it is especially needed there to 
fulfil the second and third requirements. Perspiration being, 
as a rule, so excessive, it should be provided with a free vent; 
and, considering the tendency to chilling when the surface is thus 
covered with moisture—the body being, it probably may be, 
heated and somewhat fatigued at the same time, a condition 
very favourable to the prejudicial operation of cold,—^tbo 
material next the skin should be competent to protect it. 
Woollen fabrics are, best of all, suited for underclothing in 
India; but, eis to many skins they ate extremely irritating, a 
mixture of wool and cottofi will, in such cases, answer the same 
purpose. Silk is* soft and pleasant, and equally effective, hut 
BometimeB proves too electrical. Linen is out of the question, 
as it rapidly abstracts heat from the body, and, becoming satur¬ 
ated with perspiration, acts like a cold poultice. A cholera belt— 
one may be ipade of chamois leather—ig especially useful for 
those who are susceptible of chills in this part of the body. 
Underclothing for India, except that next the skin, may m 
made exclusively of longcloth: the fine variety called naincNMk 
is etoeUent and extensively used, any other material siu^ as 
would do for home wear being too heavy and hot, except in tho- 
rery^cold weather and in ffie Ulls. Flannel night-suits ^ very 
desirable for children, who, owing to the extreme heat, are apt 
to be restless and roll about,,and who, being batiied m perspira- 
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tion, would xeoBiY6f were it not for such a ooTering^, a serious 
ohillf in consequence of the sleeping coolie suddc^y wahing 
up and giving '^e slowly-swaying and almost quiescent punkah 
a series of spasmodic and draught-producing jerka. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon all ladies—upon 
everyone in fact—going to India, that clothing of every 4®8- 
cription,- for day as well as for night, should be made to fit easily, 
if not loosely. The elegan^ figures of many of the native 
women, as may be seen any evening when they journey (carrying 
children and water-vessels) to and from the wells or holy rivers, 
furnish ample evidence that compression of the body is not 
essential to its graceful development. Their light clothing, 
wldlst completely covering the body—^I am not now speaking 
of the lowest classes whoso apparel is often more scanty,—^is 
yet very loosely fitting. 

Overchthing .—^An ulster, a light dust-coat, and shawls, will 
all be useful, during the cold weather, in the plains, or in the 
hills. The beet form of waterproof cloak is a poncho (similar to 
that worn by some South American Indians), lengthened so as 
to cover even the feet. A tweed, light both in texture and 
colour, should first be rendered waterproof—^the tailor will get 
this done,—and then made into a cloak, with or without arm¬ 
holes, and buttoning in front. Such a cloak, impervious to rain 
yet allowing free transpiration from the body—ordinary water¬ 
proofs are impervious to both,—would be specially useful in the 
hills. Siphonias and such-like waterproof garments, attractive 
from their lightness and somewhat graceful appearance, are apt, 
if folded up in the cold season, to become agglutinated, in the 
hot weather, into one compact and inseparable mass. A water¬ 
proof sheet, and a waterproof bag, will be found useful when 
travelling in rainy weather. 

Stockings .—Plain thread stockings are preferable to those 
made of cotton, being cooler; but open patterns are objection¬ 
able on account of the mosquitoes in the plains and of fleas in the 
hills. Silk stockings, where silk is admissible, are delightfully 
cool. 

Boots and Shoes are worn very much as at home, according 
to season and locality*; i.e., shoes for the house, and boots for 
walking. Strong boots are needed in the hills. Chinamen 
make excellent boots and shoes, and at reasonable rates. 

Qlmes .—Silk gloves are best suited for the hot weather. 
Kid gloves are worn in the winter months; but are apt to be¬ 
come spotted during the rains. This may be prevented by 
wrapping them (all kinds of gloves) in dry flannel and keepihg 
the pacltoge in wide-mouthed glass-stoppered botties. 
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Oaitvrn ,—^At some hill stations leeches-^mall but yor^ous 
—are apt to find their over the boot or dioe and attach 
themselves to the bare flesh, their presence becoming disclosed bj 
the stodhing being stained, or saturated even in sftme parts, 
blood. They are especially plentiful in the damper locates; 
but, in truth, they are, as a rule, less troublesome in the station 
itself than in the interior, as they, who* ramble about to enjoy 
vralking or the scenery, to botanise or geologise, discover to 
their cost. The best defence against these latent marauders is 
a pair of leather gaiters smeared over with a coating of salted 
grease. Sometimes a good deal of blood is lost; and the bites 
may become troublesome sores. 

Washing .—^It is fortunate that, in a country where changes 
are so frequently required—some garments must, during the 
hot season, be changed every day, if not oftener,--^the co%t of 
washing is not thereby increased. Like all other servants, the 
washerman (dhobie) of the establishment is paid monthly, and 
there are no extras. In certain exceptional casea he is paid by 
the piece. With reference to this necessity for constant washing, 
it will be requisite to take out a good supply of underclothing— 
the exact amount will depend upon circumstances and *may be 
ascertained from any lady of experience—both for the com¬ 
mencement of Indian life and for board ship.' It is not always 
easy to get anything washed on the journey to India; and it is 
a risk to let articles be taken out of the vessel. 

(To he continued.} 


A CHEISTMAS DKEAM. 


Christmas Day, 1950.—I had slept long, and my awaking 
was only'an interruption to the unconsciousness of profound 
sleep. It left me in a dream. I see traces of past years, 
but old scenes are repeopled. Still, however, I feel the contrast 
of the beauty and the love of Creation with the mystery of 
sorrow and of what seems evil; but a firmer hope sustains me 
—a firmer faith—and there are clearer gleams, which teach 
me that 

“ Our life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 

And hope and fear, 

^ ' Is just our chance o’the prize of learning love.” 
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Peace and ord^r, hand in hand, have resulted in some 
progress, and are less dashed by dbnfusion and anarchy. 1 
dare not risk*,the effort which belongs to any attempt at 
utterance, but must trust my impressions to rude notes made 
on a gardener’s nOte-book, which 1 found on a bench, with its 
pen* a pointed knife, in the garden. The Papyrus leaves will 
record my experiences: everything is altered; my language 
may be too ancient to be understood. 

My dream finds me in a place which had been endeared 
to me in the olden days, in the Government House garden 
at Giiindy, near Madras, surrounded by shrubberies, in an 
obscure, bower facing the lawns and walks of that lovely 
garden. People walked about and talked together as of old; 
they never noticed me, and I wanted nothing except my trea¬ 
sured knife and the Papyrus leaves, whibh were growing 
close to my bower. 

I believe'other,beings haunt my garden—in fact, I am 
sure they do,—but we have not yet regained each other. I 
stiU feel fettered to the earthly life of that Eden by an 
•enduring fascination, which I suppose must yet be con¬ 
quered. For a time the voices of Earth intervene.! I seem 
to understand much that is said, and much that is unspoken. 
Probably, I am still dreaming. I fancy the twentieth century 
is far advanced. ^ 

A beautiful little building has appeared in my dear 
garden—a long, low cross-like Colonnade, in the centre of 
which is a lovely fountain, around which are tiers of seats 
between the columiSs. The centre is open to the sky. The 
•colonnade is built of a.anowy-white cement, as bright and 
Jiard as marble; it is a beautiful material, known only at 
Madras, where it is to be seen in perfection., The proportion 
•of the building is perfect: such harmony ofi form seems 
linked with an idea of music. The colonnades are two deep 
on each side. Birds love the place: they always begin the 
•day there in full chorus. Many lovely birds flash in and out 
and rest on the roof. I can watch them freely, but they 
•don’t seem frightened. Those sweet little Honey-suckers, 
which used to be my especial delight, are always hovering 
near in the early morning; they feast in the hearts of the 
flowers, and come out of them more like large moths and 
butterflies than birds. This Kiosk is a delight. Snakes avoid 
it; a rocky, rough fence repels them, and they never enter 
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the little “pleasaunce” ^iHiich surrounds the Colonnade. The 
grass grows close round it? e^/lBr soft and green, and watered by 
a gentle rivulet which tuns round the building, guarded by soft 
mosses, except where it flows under the low, broad, kwely 
flights of steps by which you enter each colonnade. The 
gardener is most careful to supply the water, which comes 
from a distant source. The birds come in the early mornihg 
and bathe and plume themselves. I never disturb them, but 
the moment the gardener’s step is heard they are gone. 

Towards evening, human beings often crowd into thh 
Kiosk to listen to music, which comes from a distant 
part of the garden. Society is greatly changed: it is not so 
oxclifsively English, and the English are far more friendly 
with the people of the country. They talk freely, and the 
barrier of language seems almost removed on both sides. 
Hindoo ladies appear always at these garden parties, and 
are often numerous. Clearly those who appeaf are very well 
educated, and have given up the distinctions belonging to 
caste, for otherwise (according to the old rdgimc) their appear¬ 
ance would have been impossible. 

A few minutes before sunset music ceases, and sometimes 
at that time the seats round the central fountain in the 
Kiosk are filled by those who wish to watch the Lily in 
fountain while its great buds open. It is a beautiful sight, 
and the gardener announces beforehand, as of old, that a bud 
of the Victoria Regia will open. The sight lasts about fifteen 
minutes.. Those, who care to watch, it are asked to be silent; 
for each leaf proclaims its liberty by a little salute like a 
faint pistol-shot, and then falls slowly back into its lovely 
flower-form, and by its first breath or exhalation the air ii^ 
perfumed. This.takes place at sunset. Often the host ^d 
hostess come/together to enjoy the sight. 

My chief social interest is in watching another side of 
society. There are evenings when none but women appear: 
'^they are very frequent, and evidently they have become 
usual in the Indian society in Madras, from the plans and 
engagements which are alluded to by those present. Od 
these occasions, I see that the differences of race have fallen, 
into their true proportion, and, while they are respected, they 
are made a link for increased consideration, and common 
interests are so warmly encouraged that a friendly footing has 
been facilitated. Differences are by no means ignored—vir- 
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tually they are t6o frmdamental |o be igi;iored/^iit th^ 
women of India seem to welcome common interests, and this 
has broken dQwn the unfriendly indifference and cold ex- 
clusiyeness with which English women had been accustomed 
to treat their Indian sisters. The change is a blessed 6ne.; 
and the discretion and wisdom with which they amalg^nate 
show that it is a permanent improvement and Providentially 
guided. 

From my unseen bower, rich in the luxuriant vegetation 
which it is surrounded,—^rich, too, in the charms of tropical 
existence, when the very glow of colour, the very breath of 
evening, the whispers of the birds, and the murmur of the 
insect world all throb with life, and yet are subdued into 
the calm peace of sunset,—the unit^ and concord of Nature 
is realised, the tenderness of her order is felt; often a fresh 
conviction comes home to me, and as the silent stars shine 
forth they seem to unravel the mystery and dark sorrows of 
Earth. • They silently proclaim “ Love is the fulfilling of 
Law ”—universal love. Life is to teach love. 

The work of love from man to man, from man to God, 
practically recognised, would leave no place for evil, nor for 
sorrow, nor even for doubt. Selfishness would be impossible. 
L<^e, in supreme dominion, can only prove “ love casteth out 
fev.*’ Kesignation to a recognised Father is absolute 
obedience to* His will. Instead of the short-sighted struggles 
for earthly happiness, it would be rest, infinite rest and 
perfect peace, even though it can only r^lt from dynamic 
struggles—struggles between passions and powers of evil with 
the sovereign sway of the Law of Love. This truth realises 
a “Comforter:” our obfedience to it reveals the unity of 
God’s laws. Conscience is the universal Christ-voice, com¬ 
manding men of every faith, and overwhelming eyery division, 
' because “ God is Love.” “Love is the fulfilling of law.” Gnd’s 
law is one; but Faith must learn to work by love alone. 
Man’s law is self-love: it works by strife, and self-love is 
blinded to believe lies; but the poets of later days have learnt 
and spoken tlieir message, and are inspiring the world with 
this thought. A reconciliation of all men seems dawning fibm 
beyond the world’s hopeless misery and passing shadows. 

“ Bing in the valiant man and free. 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 

Bing out the darkness of the land, 

Bing in the Christ that is to be.’* 
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I EMn roused from tny meditations fiy the return of day, 
end must describe m 3 » fa»vourite evenings in the Kiosk. 
Music is always heard in the distance, ffhe guests are 
■women; they stroll through the four colonnades towpds th^, 
lily fountain, in varied costumes. The occasional visitor, who 
does not belong to the society of friendly women who are^ 
oftenest there, may generally be recognised by her more'* 
luxurious and expensive “toilette.” The English women 
dress far more simply than used to be the case; they think 
more of their own comfort and activity, and of the climate, 
and rather avoid the old-fashioned, and ignorant idea that 
dress should be the display of expense, either in its material, 
or in its form; but the effect is far prettier, and they seem 
less burdened by useless appendages. Indian muslins and soft 
Indian silks prevail: thus there is less contrast between the 
English and Indian women than of old. But still Indian 
women appear to be their own bankers, and invest their 
money in massive golden ornaments, which th^y enjoy 
wearing, and which always seem to be very characteristic. 
The attendants, all women, are in white. They serve fruit, 
and sweetmeats, and fan those who like it, -and escort visitors 
to and from their carriages, at the garden gate. These 
evenings have a purpose, and instead of‘the constrained 
formality of old days, these dear women chat happily*'and 
freely. They are full of animation, and generally discuss 
subjects in which they are greatly interested; and, as I said 
before, Language is no longer a difficulty. 

The other evening they brought most lovely embroideries 
to show each other. These were carefully examined, and 
patterns, were chosen from among £hem to be copied in the 
schools : they yere entrusted to three or four who made the 
work their charge, and it was agreed that old materials, or 
exact copies of old material, old colours and ancient patterns 
were to be exclusively used. Then followed a most 
interesting discussion. The contributors were greatly 
pleased that they had inherited these treasures from a time 
which had originated so much that was acknowledged as 
beautiful by the civilised world. They tried to reconcile this 
with the undeniable state of degradation and ignorance ^hioh 
had prevailed for so long among Indian women: As I 
wondered and watched, 1 found my dear women formed a 
sort of “ association ” or social Guild; and they had rules of 

3 
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tlieir own, whicKwerc observed by th« members of the GuUd 
more than by many others who were occasional visitors and 
comparative strangers. The chief distinction of the OuQd 
was that its members were studiously considerate and 
courteous to everyone; that they were dressed, as a rule, 
inexpensively, and that generally they were trying to promote 
some useful or interesting occupation. Differences of religion 
were carefully avoided; personal remarks were of course 
impossible. I fancied the hostess always changed the subject 
if it ever show’cd a tendency to become ill-natured in 
repciuting the gossip of the place. Neither formality, nor 
familiarity, disturbed the friendliness, and yet no effort seemed 
necessary. 

The English women were as kind and fri(;iidly and res¬ 
pectful as could be desired, and this was fully appreciated 
and recognised ))y the most friendly res])onse from both the 
Mahomedan ami Hindoo ladies present. One evening a large 
number of women met to w'elconie a Hindoo llanee, and on 
the same day a "Mahoniedan Princess, who was a stranger, 
appeared. They canie with attendants, according to their 
separate customs, but almost ignored the presence of other 
guests. After the first exchange of greetings and introduc¬ 
tions, the hostefis said she should like to explain the naturje 
of Ihe Society to all her guests, as so many were present. 
She spoke as freely in their language as did the other English 
women. She said: 

“ We are all friends wdio meet here. If you approve of our 
Society, we shall count on including the guests among us as 
‘sisters’ to aid us in our schemes, and we shall ask you to carry 
on the woi-k which originated during the reign of QueeiiVictoiia 
the l{mpress of India. llt;i' reign was especially blessed by 
the influence of Prince Albert, her husband, who*^'om the first 
siipported her in trying above all things to live for the good of 
their people. Education in England and in India is largely 
indebted to the encouragement given in the earliest years of 
their reign. The efforts made, were not only international, 
but toy aimed at uuiversfil progresfS and co-operation. The 
furthisst aud humblest colony, and the most distant and 
obscure people, were invited to assist the efforts which were 
itluen made to promote the happiness of mankind; and, to 
5’*pass from great measures to the small work in which we are 
here engaged, our existence as a Guild is one small result, for 
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in letters to her Representatives in India the Queen' would 
say : ‘ Tell the women Ihdia our wish is that they should 
be as happy and as prosperous as‘they carf be. Let them 
realise that we wish for their friendship, and will pfive then) 
ours; but try.not to chafe them about any differences in. 
their customs. They will teach us much we shall be glad to > 
learn, and will quickly adopt our ways if they see that they 
work for true happiness.’ The object of the Ouild is to create 
a link throughout India between all women who will co¬ 
operate with us. No one who disapproves is expected to 
revisit us; but if you honour us by coming again, it is hoped 
you will consent to give ns the advantage of your support 
and co-operation, and lielp us to spread our Society through¬ 
out India. Our object is to have some common bond of work 
in which we can together help women and children, the 
sick and tlie afflicted, everywhere. The differences essential 
to our races must be respec.ted, and we are very happy in 
finding how much there is, in which we can liclp each other,” 
It was then stated that English and Indian ladies, who are 
established in different places as medical women or doctors, 
had proved how much good they could do in soothing and 
attending the sufferings of their follow-women ; and, moreover, 
it was sitatcd that they would form centres for fresh branches 
of the Guild wherever they lived. 

The little speech was \vel] received. It was in perfect 
Hindoostanee of the old-fasliioned courteous sort, always in 
the third person, like the pretty Tuscan Italian, and far more - 
likely to carry weight than any interpreter could make it; 
but I wondered how the difticnlty of language had been 
mastered. 

A song of» welcome was very prettily sung, and the 
daughters /i the hostess and others handed sweetmeats 
round. The work of that evening was a lesson, given by a 
Hindoo lady doctor — a lesson in bandaging and in dress¬ 
ing wounds. The children’s ankles or arms were bandaged. 
The visitors took active interest in their lesson, and 
promised to come again. Indian ladies were then asked to 
give a lesson in their art of rubbing and champooing; this 
request Received a warm response. 

During the next few weeks the meetings were'plann^ 
in the other houses of those present. The strictest economy 
was to be observed by the members of the Guild; they were 
* 3 ♦ 
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•to try and be useful'always, and aim nt relieving trouble, but 
never encourage expensive habita t 

They were invited to meet again in the Kiosk in a month. 
Gradually they dispersed towards the garden gate, where 
attendants, with palanquins and carriages were waiting. The 
Mahomedan Princess kept to the old custom of seclusion, and 
after she had got into the family coach, attended by her family 
and maidens, the coachman brought the horses and they drove 
away. I saw that many of these ideas of female seclusion 
were retained, and yet no objection was made to increased 
and extended exertions for promoting education and im¬ 
proving Indian Homes, where social progress must really 
seek its surest and highest developments, both moral and 
intellectual. 

M. C. Hobart. 


A WOED ABOUT ENGLAND-VISITING INDIAN 

YOUTHS. 


Assuming that the advantages of coming to England for 
the purpose of study are a great many, still a question may 
be asked by some which must be answered. It is this : 
‘ Do the Indian youths who come over to this country acquire 
those advantages, and thus benefit their communities in any 
very substantial manner ? If so, how far ? If not, why not ? ’ 

It must be allowed at the outset that the real good of 
noming to England is, and perhaps for a long time will 
remain, an ideal which Indian youths ought to realise, but 
which few will succeed in realising; and this, not because 
the ideal is unattainable, but because there are '^^t present so 
many obstacles in the way. These obstacles appear to me to 
arise from three sources: (1) From Indian society and its 
customs. (2) From the change of circumstances attending 
leaving home for study in England. (3) From the students 
themselves. We shall glance at these points in order. 

LMost of the Indian youths who come over to England 
are married men, which is no small obstacle. It is a great 
trial to leave one’s wife for three or four years. While this 
sacrifice makes both parties miserable, it frustrates, not to an 
inconsiderable extent, the very object for which it is made. 
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If pain entails, as the philosophers say, a loss of healtliy and 
useful energy, then certJkinly our young men, thus "sicklied 
over with the pale cast of thought” and anxiety, are in a 
large measure robbed of that vivacious energy which*is the 
secret of success in every walk of life. It is not a senti¬ 
mental evil, though it may appear to bo such because those who 
really feel it are shy of expressing it. Marriage influences 
the conduct of students in another way too. By thrusting 
upon them at an early age thf- cares and anxieties of married 
life, and by exposing them to social censure if they make 
light of those cares and anxieties, it compels them to narrow 
the horizon of their activities, and to attend to those things 
only which serve immediate interest. It has been said that 
man liveth not by bread alone; but these youths are, as a 
matter of necessity, obliged to act on the quite opposite 
principle, namely, that man does live by bread alone; and thus, 
when they come over to England for study, they dpvote all 
their time and energy to professional work, and to nothing 
else. We cannot blame them for this, as it is not given to 
everybody to rise above the pressure of social praise and 
blame. Besides, marriage has thrown on them the duty of 
earning money for those that depend on them. The blame 
rests upon parents who doom their children to wreck and 
ruin for the gratification of their own whims. 

We have to consider another fact, daily rising into pro¬ 
minence. -Such a burning longing .for visiting England has 
spruiq^ up in our young men, that some of them sometimes 
come over here without the consent *of their parents and 
guardians, and in consequence of.this have to suffer more 
than others. Our society is always “ red in tooth and claw ” 
against such iweligious proceedings; but when it finds the 
culprit’s ps<rents on its side, its power of tyrannising over 
him is infinitely increased. So long as young men come- 
over hero, as they have hitherto been doing, some with, and 
some without, their parents’ consent, but all of them worried 
with the cares and anxieties regarding their wives, and their 
own position in the society on their return home, they can 
never avail themselves of the many advantages vyhich England 
offers. They may—they certainly do—open the house of 
bondage and pave- the way for others, but they cannot enjdy 
themselves the blessings of the Promised Land. 

II. We come now to the obstacles arising from the 
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altered circumstances under which Indian youths have to 
live when they come to this counti^. . 

Most of the Indian students in England have passed only 
throug^i the lower classes of Indian schools. Consequently, 
their knowledge of the English language and science is very 
scanty, and they do not know what steps they should take 
for self-culture. , It is absurd to expect these young men, so 
little advanced in education, to steer their course' clear of all 
obstacles to a desirable goal. Still, we find that people do 
expect this. They think that the same schoolboys, who perhaps 
never attend to their studies without the fear of the rod, who 
do not know at home how to manage small affairs, and are 
not allowed to have chaige of any money lest they spend it 
in foolish ways, can be trusted with thousands of rupees, 
and can be expected, when far a'way from the watchful eye 
of their parents, not only to attend to their studies, but to 
find out for thefnselves the best and most suitable means for 
improvetnent. This is certainly the climax of folly; and 
then it is not all. These schoolboys are allowed to make the 
choice of a prolession too. The most important of all the 
steps in life is the one which turns an irre.sporisible school¬ 
boy into a man of the world; and few and far betw’een are 
the instances when this transition is undergone successfully. 
But what a lueutal twist in our people to suppose that young 
men, who are perfect strangers to the ups and downs of life, 
and whose intellect is yet in a very crude stale, w'ould be 
able to decide for themselves the course they need to follow 
in life ! This is passing strange. “You shall judge them by 
their fruits,” say the sages. Let us look at the fruit of this 
perversity. Law has the greatest attraction for Indian youths 
here. Why ? Because the title of “ Barristpr-at-Law ” is a 
very imposing title; it gives a position in socieV, and—this 
is the chief reason—it is easier to get through the Bar 
Examinations than any other. And for the purpose of 
“ getting through,” some of our young men read with tutore 
from the very begiiiriiug. If you ask them why they do not 
vpotk for themselves instead of engaging tutors, the answer 
is, “ Because our tutor can coach us up for Examination in 
three months'! ” Surely, a most satisfactory answer 1 Some 
young men go to Cambridge or Oxford, and we have the 
proud satisfaction of having Oxford and Cambridge B.A.’s. 

All this betrays a very mistaken notion regarding the 
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object of sending young men to England. What is tbereal 
object of coming to this ccnintry ? Certainly not simply to 
pass the University examinations, or the professionar exami¬ 
nations, such as for the Bar, Medicine, &c. These things «an be 
done very well at home. Even the Bar, without some other 
qualifications, has no advantage over the Indian Law exami¬ 
nations. By this 1 do not mean that these examinations are 
of no use; I simply contend that they are not the primary 
object for which Indians should be sent over here. The 
primary object must be something which cannot be obtained 
in India. If the mysterious Providence which broke up a 
noble family more than three thousand years ago, has, after 
many a wandering, -joined the dispersed members of that 
family together, so that no man may put them asunder, it is 
necessary that, to insure tlie permanence of this happy union, 
they should understand each other. This is a thing \yhich 
the Indians can never accomplish without seeing the English 
life as it is, and not as they suppose it to be. When I 
advocate a thorough acquaintance with the life of English 
people, I include many things: 1 mean their characters, cus¬ 
toms and manners, as well as the various institutions which 
have been conducive to their progress. What is the good of 
University degrees, if we do not know how the sanitation of 
such a large place as London is managed 1 We always hear 
very pathetic wailings over the sufferings of enforced widow¬ 
hood, but very seldom anything about the periodical out¬ 
breaks of cholera and small-pox. In India we have societies 
for Social Reform (which simply means the reform of early 
marriage and widowhood) ; but I am not aware of the 
existence of any society for introducing vaccination into 
villages or even large toVns. This appears to me a sad 
anomaly, w(iin worthy the consideration of thoughtful Indians. 
Dozens of instances may be given showing how necessary is 
it for us to study carefully the various iustrumeiits which 
keep the whole social machinery of England in good ,order. 
These are the things which cannot he so well learnt in India 
as here. Practical men, as long as they get the highly* 
buttered toast of a Government employment, may laugh 
at this; but, looking at the question from an impersO!^ 
point of view, I cannot help thinking that, evenr for -the 
permanent security of bread-and-butter, a knowledge of 
that social masonry is necessary which teaches us to 
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build with our own hands, and which, making self-help and 
co-operation the corner-stones of* national character, imparts 
an independentf strength and harmony to the whole social 
fabric.® 

I think that so long as one of these conditions *is not 
fulfilled, a great deal of the present evil will remain. Young 
men must be sent here, either to begin their education, or to 
finish it. That is to say, they must be either educated hers 
from their very childhood, or sent over here after having 
received a good University education in India. To send 
them from the second or entrance class of Indian schools is a 
very imprudent step. It causes a dangerous break in their 
education; and even if they pass their‘examination in due 
time, they do so in a way unworthy of a rational being. 
But as, at present these young men are generally sent from 
the lower classes of Indian schools, they suffer very much 
from the chauge. With their e3’e3 unused to the' effects of 
light, they are removed from the darkness of their home to 
the glare of another sky, which also appears to them * dark 
with the excess of light.” 

There is a third condition on which it is necessary to say 
a word. The Indian students who come over to England 
have often nobody to take care of them and give tliom advice 
in matters of study. There are for Indian youths so many 
temptations to go wrong in this country, that it appears to 
me of jjaramount importance that something should be dpne 
to give them guidance and advice wlien they first arrive here. 
In this matter, the CO-operation, not of the students, but of 
the parents and guardians of these students, is needed. They 
ought to be told the many dangers which l)eset young men 
here, who have any money in their pockets. They ought to be 
told the difficulties which those young men have vo encounter 
in matters of study, and which they very often fail to over¬ 
come. To effect this purpose, a very opportune suggestion 
h^ been made by the National Indian Association; and it is 
nee*dful to bring jt to the notice of the public-spirited educated 
Indians, whose approval is necessary to make the proposed 
scheme practicable. That there is a great need of some 
such institution as would serve as a source of all necessary 
guidance to Indian youths in this country, every man who 
has given any thought to the subject will admit; and the 
National Indian Association has proposed a solution of this 
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dtfSculty. Those Indians and Englishmen who are interested 
in the movement of Indian students coming over to England 
should examine the scheme carefully, and see "if it really does 
not remedy the present evil. • 

Eor my part, I think that the scheme is full of promise. 
In my opinion, it in a very large measure remedies those 
difficulties and drawbacks in the way of England-visiting 
youths that liave been pointed out in this article. If any¬ 
body says (as I have heard many people say) that the scheme 
is not practicable, I answer, “ Because you do not want to 
make it practicable. ’ Js the sch^^ me too expensive ? No. Does 
it in any way interfere with the student’s liberty of action ? 
No; it simply wants to check young men from going wrong. 
It takes them as homeless, friendless students, and gives 
them good counsel. Does it in any way obstruct their work ? 
No; on the contrary, it tells them the very best places where 
they ought to go for education—the very Best means with 
which they can make the best of their stay in England. If, 
in spite of those good things which it promises to Indian 
youths, our people call it chimerical or impracticable, then 
they must have got some clairvoyant power with which they 
can realise the wants of their children whom they send to 
England, and the dangers and drawbacks which beset them 
at every turn as soon as they arrive here, in a far better and 
clearer way those persons who, both from their experi¬ 
ence of the place and of education, may be expected to be the 
best guides to these students. 

III. The third kind of obstacle lies in the students 
themselves. Some Indians, after their return from this 
country, yield, to smooth their })assage in life, to the wishes 
of their fan^ioe at home, and perform all sorts of penances 
(Sraslbchit)^ Even some friends of Eeform occasionally 
approve of such conduct; but I consider it an evil. One 
Indian who, after his return home, surrenders his principles 
to the superstitions of his people, does more harm to his 
society than tw'enty fanatics can ever succeed in doing. 
What is the good of anybody’s coming to England, if, on h» 
return, he has not the courage to follow the principles he bis 
formed here ? Some think it is expedient to yield to their 
society in such matters; but I am not a believer in “ pimis 
frauds.” Let us follow truth trustfully, and truth will make 
us free. On the other hand, there are some who go to 
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Another extreme, in doing everything they J.ike, with a light 
heart and a reckless hand, and <wikhout any just regard for 
their society. *To adopt even unnecessary English customs 
and manners, they think, is one step towards reform: A 
friend of mine attended a social meeting in India with his 
head uncovered (which is considered most objectionable in 
our society), and when asked why he did so, answered 
that he w'anted to show his society that he was bent 
upon turning everything ivpside down. Now, this spirit 
of “ turning everything upside down ” is as reprehensible as 
the spirit of reasonless clinging to the dead letter of old 
superstitions. But such a spirit is often found in those 
young men who liave been brongliL up in England. This 
recklessness on the part of our young men is one of the 
chief causes which check Indian parents from sending their 
sous to England. In this way, they are a source of evil rather 
than of good to tlieir .society. Even the educated Indians 
are not Very enthusiastic about sending young men to England, 
because many of those who do come here lack that moral 
fibre which is the heart of true patriotism. 

In order to benefit tbeir society, our Indian youths ought 
always to consider two things. First, they must bear in 
mind that the greatest pain of whicli human nature is sus¬ 
ceptible is the pain of a new idea; and it is, therefore, quite 
natural to find their society in a rage against ^iieir innova¬ 
tions. Their aim ought not to be to return sneer for sneer and 
scorn for scorn, but to return good for evil, to give bread in 
return for a stone, to bless those that curse them, as the sun 
shines upon the just and the unjust alike. Secondly, they 
must bear in mind, that during 'their residence in England, 
they.have a higher mission to perform than that of mere 
students; that while they are here it is th^** duty — it 
is their national duty — to study the various institutions 
of this country, to acquire as much experience as they 
can of public life and movements, in order to raise tli^e tone 
of ‘ their society at home. Whatever may be the voice of 
prejudice, this may be safely foretold, that the English- 
taught generation, headed by those who have been, or will 
hereafter be, educated in England, is destined to be the 
most powerful element of Indian society. Insignificant 
as this movement of the Indians’ coming to England appears, 
still, it has that within which passes show. It has its 
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souroe in the eternal principles of Progress, and. day by 
day, as it grows older, ite is "sure to grow wider, like a river 
which grows broader as it flows farther away from its 
mountain^spring. • 

A Kashmiri Pandiix 


THE INDIAN AND COLONIAL EXHIBITION, 1886. 


The Indian and Colonial Exhibition will form the fourth 
•of the series of Exhibitions held at South Kensington, under 
the presidency of H.It.H. the Prince of Wales. The guarantee 
fund amounts to nearly £200,000, a sum far in excess of that 
of any Exhibition which has been held during the last few 
years. 

A great Durbar Hall is to be erected opposite the entrance, 
and in its coiirtyanl Indian arts and manufactures will be 
carried on. The shops and tlie great Hall are being con¬ 
structed by native workmen from the Punjab, who have been 
working for some months in tiie grounds of the Exhibition, 
and in preparing and lilting the carvings. Native artificers, 
syoh as are found within the precincts of the palaces and 
temples of India, will illustrate the various trades and 
occupations. 

The courts facing the main entrauoe to the Exhibition 
Bead, known as the South Calleries, have been allotted to 
India and Ce-ylon, and Australia has received the space in 
the immediate cgiitre of the Exhibition, which has on previous 
occasions be^ occupied by foreign nations. The Dominion 
of Canada will have the Central Gallery, opening into the 
upper gardens, and also the greater part of the Western 
Gallery, formerly devoted to machinery. The remainder of 
the Western Gallery will be allotted to New Zealand. The 
Eastern Gallery is appropriated for the West Indian Colonies, 
and Hong Kong will have the “ Chinese Court.” “ The Old 
London Street” will be left standing, and the Aquarium 
will present a display of Indian and Colonial fish. 

In the southernmost division of the Indian Departanenti 
there will be an Imperial Economic Court, in which the 
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mineral and vegetable wealth of India, as well as its principal 
productions and rougher mamifecthres, will be illustrated. 
Each province‘and port will send a collection of the principal 
articles of local export; and prominence will be given to jnte, 
indigo, cotton, wheat, timber, &c. Of course tea and coffee 
will be specially attended to: san)]d(*s of these will be sup'- 
plied from every Indian estate, and tr-a Avill be sold in packets, 
as well as by the cup. Objects of etliiiological interest will 
be provided, as, life-size figures in luitive dress, and models 
showing the processes of agricullure and other phases of 
Indian life. Near the entrance of tlie Exhibition will be 
placed a reproduction of a jungle scene, ■with figures of the 
chief -wild animals and game birds of India. A large collec¬ 
tion of maps and diagrams will supply detailed and thorough 
information to those w'ho seek it, and will form a starting 
point for the study of the various departments. 

Probably the Educational exhibits will be placed in the 
Koyal Albert Hall, and these will have a special interest for 
those w'ho are interested in social jtrogress in India. It is 
proposed to arrange in that Hall a collectit>u of portraits of 
various Indian Princes, as well as pictures of the scenery, 
architecture, and customs of the country. Numerous loans 
of interesting objects will also be shown there. 

The Exhibition is likely to prove of great use, indepen¬ 
dently of its commercial results, in making English people 
more acquainted with the resources .‘uid development of India. 
The hundreds of thousands who yearly visit South Kensington, 
many of whom havc*thc vaguest ideas about Iftdiau life, will 
carry away with them ,some definite knowledge, and 'will 
hereafter be able to realise with greater enlightenment the 
facts that passing events and descriptive tyayels bring into 
public notice. They will learn through the fehibition too 
to appreciate the skill, the industry, and llie genius of their 
fellow-countrymen in the East; and thus their minds will 
become inclined for further enquiry’’, and friendly feelings 
will be awakened towards the people of India. The occasion 
of the Exhibition will doubtless attract many distinguished 
Indian visitors: several Chiefs and Rajas have already 
signified their intention of coming to England next year; and 
the opportunity will be a favourable one for numbers of the 
educated classes of India to make acquaintance with this 
country. The intercourse that will ensue will afford further 
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means of adding to oar knowledge of Indian life and thought; 
and it is to bo hoped that these visitors will be met with the 
greatest cordiality and courtesy, and that they*will take back 
' with them abidingly pleasant impressions of England and ita 
people. 

A general introduction to the Official Handbook of the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, will, it is stated, be written 
by Professor J. R Seeley; and the Jour mil of the So&iety of 
Arts has been authoriseil to act as the official organ of the 
Exhibition. We shall tioin time to time supply accounts of 
the various features of interest v hich may prove attractive to 
readers of this Magazine. 


THE STATE OE INDIA WHEN CALCUTTA' 
WAS INHABITED BY TIGERS AND 
ST. PETERSBIJBGH BY WOLVES. 


This reaches to the short period of only two centuries. 
The author knows a gentleman whose great-grandfather was 
alive then—what a romance of history, now that English and 
Russians have advanced fiorn their respective capitals to the 
Hindu Koosh ! 

At the time Calcutta rose into being, the Portuguese 
power had alfhost jia&sed away. Goa the Golden' was 
gradually sinking into jungle; its population of 200,000 now 
numbers 100! Its 30 churches and convents are one mass of 
ruin. Gaur, thg old capital of Bengal, had also become a 
mass of ruiiyft the period when Calcutta was rising. 

We have lately discovered, in the India Office and 
British Museum, documents relating to Mr. Marshall, the 
first Englishman who studied Sanskrit. In 1676 he was a 
civilian at Kasim B^izar. How little idea had he then that the 
Sanskrit, which seemed to him confined to India, should be 
acknowledged in its affinities with the leading European 
languages. 

Fonsela’s Historkal and Archccologiccd Sketch of the City of 
Goa teems with most interesting information regarding the 
Portuguese in India. The author of this work has made free use 
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of Portugufese archives, which may yet yield a valuable treasni^ 
to the historian. The year afteV J^b Charnock planted the 
British flag in ‘Calcutta, 1686, a Portuguese historian writes: 
“Thegreater part of Goa is abandoned because its inhabitants' 
cannot rebuild their houses when they have fallen. It makes 
the heart bleed to see the metropolis of India so’destitute of 
means.” It had been “ the graveyard of the Portuguese and 
of the natives residing there; ” and yet a century before it had 
received the title of “the Golden Goa;” but fever and 
■ cholera, and the w’ant of drainage, helped to its downfall. 
The English in Calcutta never led the life of ostentation and 
luxur}’' which their Portuguese predecessors in empire led at 
Goa, and jJarticularly the Portuguese women. It was 'well 
said, “ The Portuguese commerce was ruined by the Dutch, 
but their vanity was the cause of their ruin.” 

We turn now to the English. In the Hugly Consultations 
for 1679 appear the following orders, wliich were posted lip 
in the Factoiy Hall,.“for advancing the glory of God and the 
honour of the English Nation.” 

1. Whoever remains out of the 'Factory after 9 at night 
without permission must pay 10 rupees for the use of the poor 
or sit a whole day in the stocks publicly. 

2. For cursing or swearing, 12d. to he paid for each oath 
sworn or 3 hours in the stocks. 

3. For lying, 12d. for eaoh lie, to go to the use of the poof. 

4. For drunkenness, for each offence 5 shillings or 6 hours 

in th.e stocks. . 

5. Whoever (Profestant) lodging in the Factory is absent 
from the Morning and Evening week-day prayer without lawful 
excuse shall pay 12d. to go to the poor, or shall be confined a 
week to the house. Whatever Christian is absent on Sunday from 
Morning or Evening Prayer shall pay 12d. for ea^ offence, such 
fines to be levied by distress or imprisonment until paid. 

6. Whoever is guilty of sins of impurity shall he sent to 
Fort St. George for condign punishment. 

Though these orders were read twice a year, yet, like the ' 
prohibitory system, tliey w'ere utterly inefficacious, and the 
advocates of local option cannot quote them as good 
precedents any more than they can the Puritan prohibition 
laws. Tlie Eecords of the past show they were habitually 
violated by high as well as by low. 

As to the esnpenses of living and the economy to be.pursued. 
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there are details which sound curious in these days. A 
Despatch from Surat iif 1677 states: ^ You are to forbear 
firingf%uns on frivolous occasions and at drinking of healths, 
for our powder will be better bestowed upon our enetnies.” 
In Galou|jJ;a, in* 1698, one barber was allowed to ten persons 
at one rupee monthly; a washerman, one ditto. In Gombroon, 
one Richard Temple was suspended for bad behaviour. He 
writes: “1 am neither able nor willing to subsist on IS 
rupees a month.” In Bombay, in 1673, the diet money 
allowed to Members of Council was 25 rupees* monthly. Thef* 
Agent at Cossimbazar, in 1700, requests “for diverting 
vacations” that as the Hoiible. C(>mj)aiiy have only one 
palakiii, they will allow him the kee]) of a horse. In 1701, 
at the same station, tliey write: Provisions at almost a 
famine rate. We allow ourselves one glass of wine and no 
more round at noon ami night, witli a draiy;lit of punch.” 
The allowance for a cook in ('aleuttajin 1698, was 2^-.rupees; 
of a writer, 3 rujjees. 

Respecting Diseases. A v<iyage to Madras and back 
again was a favourite remedy witli the doctors of Bengal. 
Of clholera w^e find no trace in the Records’, though, as Mac- 
• phergon shows, “ there were some distinct unmistakable 
accounts of the common prevalence of cholera at Goa, and in 
the regions near it, in the sixteenth century.” The first 
cholera epidemic took place at Goa, in 1543. Fever was 
very fatal in 1676. One Thomas Reede, of Hugly, dyer, 
“dyed of a fci^r^er,” at Madras, in 1(578. Jesuits’bark vfas 
used then, and we do not find that they Employed a Protestant 
objection* to it that it was a Po^jish medicine. In 1698 
Calcutta had four English doctors. » In ^ladras, in 1678, 
swine strayiim hi tlie streets being found a great nuisance, it 
was ordered^'Tliat any person finding them so doing, and 
killing them, may have them for tlieii* pains.” 

In those days of toleration wa can hardly understand how, 
in the far East, religious animosities were perpetuated. At 
Madras, in 1678; the Government issued an order to turn 
Padoy Pasquell, a Popish priest, out of town “ if the charge 
bj8 true that he endeavoured to seduce Mr. Moham Coffree 
Frank from the Protestant Religion; no Popish priest to 
marry or baptise any English without the Government’s 
special license.” And yet they got on well with the French 
Oapucins, while they complain of “the town being much 
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pestered with Portfaguese Popish priests.” They resolved 
“that no lioman Catholic whatever shall bear any office in this 
Garrison, and ^shall have no more pay than SO fanatlis per 
month as private sentineles/’ And yet it was a difficult law to 
enforce; for, in 1676, Portuguese lads transdribed^the books 
at Madras, while the soldiers were chiefly Portuguese. Up to 
1680 Portuguese along with the Gentu language were used in 
writing out sales and documents relating to land. On the other 
hand, the Portuguese persecuted the natives for their, religion, 
•and worked the Inquisition in their interests. 

J. Long. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION AT MADRAS. 


A new educational movement of some importance has 
been set on foot at Madras by Mr. Adam, Principal of 
Pacheappa’s College. About twenty years ago education was • 
valued chiefly because it was supposed to be a stepping- 
stone to service under Government. It might have-been* 
said of Madras, as of Rome in the days of Juvenal: 

“ Et apes et ratio studiorum in Ccesare tantum. ” * 

But it was soon discovered that all could not get appoint¬ 
ments, and a rush ^as made to the law, until the country 
began to be flooded with briefless vakils. Of late years an in¬ 
creasing number of young men have been seeking employment 
as teachers in schoolsbut the candidates are so numerous 
that many are now compelled to look out some other 
career. There are often openings in the banks and mercantile 
offices; the merchants and bankers however complain that the 
young men who apply to them for clerkships know nothing 
of book-keeping, that their handwriting is J^ad, and that they 
are in many cases unable to compose a simple letter. There 
are no commercial schools, and every boy, who continues his 
studies beyond the standard prescribed for the Middle School 
Examination, must read lor the Matriculation Examination. 

* “ Yes, all the hopes of learning, ’tis confeat, 

And all the patronage, on Cesar rest.” 
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As a remedy for this state of things, Mr. Adam' proposes 
opening some commercial classes in connection with Pache- 
appa’ef Schools, and has suggested to the Dirtctor of Public 
Instruction that the Middle • School Examination shall be 
modified, with a view to the pupils of commercial schools 
bringing up such subjects as Shorthand, Superior Penman¬ 
ship and Advanced Spelling, Book-keeping and Mercantile 
Arithmetic, Political Economy and Commercial Geography. 
As the Director lias agreed to submit this proposal for the 
sanction of Government, there seems very little doubt that it* 
will be carried out. This, how«*ver, is only a part of Mr. 
Adam’s scheme. He lias suggested the institution of an 
examination of a more advanced character, to be undergone 
by pupils studying in commercial classes or schools a year or 
two after they have passed tlie Middle School Examination. 
This examination is to be conducted by examiners appoints 
by the Chamber of Commerce, and the syll&bus suggested 
includes Shorthand, English Correspondence, Commercial 
Geography and History, with Political Economy, Book- 
keejiing and Arithmetic,—all of a more advanced character 
than the Middle School Examination, and divided into appro- 
.priate groups and branches. Beyond this again, there is to 
he an examination for Honours, of which a syllabus is given. 
It remains to be seen whether the Chamber of Commerce 
wi\l be willing to give effect to these proposals. Many well- 
meaning persons consider that there are too many examinations 
already; but Mr. Adam very justly points out that the youth 
of Madras will read no subject which bae not an examination 
or a certificate attached to it, and that the institution of a 
new examination has the immediate effect of rendering the 
subject preserdjed popular as a braiicli of study. He hopes 
in this way ^i^^ll the daily-widening gap between the highly 
educated few and the uneducated many by a plainly and 
commercially educated middle class, wliich will not, on the 
one hand, think business details beneath its dignity, nor, on 
the other, find them above its capacity. There is much to 
he said in favour of these views, and the working of the 
experiment will be watched with interest. ^ 

E. M. M. 
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Life of Henry Fawcett. By Leslie Stephen. With two 
portraits. Loudon: Smith, Elder & Co. 1886. 

At first sight there might seem some little incongruity in 
entrusting the task of writing a biography of Heniy Fawcett 
t that shall be at once complete, life-like, and of permanent value 
to an author such as Mr. Leslie Stephen, whose strength lies in 
literature and ethics. But one of the more striking aspects 
of this work consists in the clear perception, ever and again 
illustrated in the several stages of Fawcett’s mental develop¬ 
ment, that his bent was towards the severer side of thought 
and logical discrimination. Though there is abundant evidence 
that poetry had its charms for him, it was regarded as a luxury 
and almost shunned as leading towards the domain of illusions. 
But there was no trace of hardness in Fawcett’s idiosyncrasy. 
His genial temperament alone sufficed to forbid that; and 
the pervading, though unostentatious, moral* purpose which 
shone through^all his aims and efforts marked him as one 
eminently destmed to serve his fellow-men. 

Turning again to his biographer, the whole plan and 
method of the book shows that the choice made by Mrs. 
Fawcett is abundantly justified. Tlie art of selection, the 
skill of sequent narrative, and the mastery that subordinated 
unessential details to the delineation of the Complete picture 
of a life cut short in the full tide of intellectual energy and 
true success, combine to render Mr. Stephen’s memorial of 
his friend a pattern of what a biography should be in this 
busy stage of our country’s history. And th^Vbook must, in 
some sort, be regarded as a “friendship’s offering.” After 
alluding to Mrs. Fawcett’s appeal to him to undertake the 
task, Mr. Stephen says: “ I was qualified for the duty in this 
respect, that Fawcett had been for thirty years one of my 
most intimate and valued friends. It would be strange If, 
during that period, 1 had not learnt to understand one of the 
simplest and most transparent of men. Our mutual regard 
never cooled—it rather grew warmer; but after the first ^n 
years our intercourse had ceased to be so frequent as before.” 
Mr. Stephen then modestly remarks that any shortcomings in 
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the work must be due to faults of his own; for,” says he, 
“I have had most generous assistance, which it is now a 
pleasure and a duty to acknowledge in det&il.” Everyone 
will opine to whom the chief of that assistance is due^that 
is, to the wife and widow, whose peculiar suitability and 
untiring devotion will ever be associated with the memory of 
Henry Fawcett,,whom those wifely qualities had no small share 
in rendering one of the notable men of this Victorian era. 

Doubtless, it is in great measure due to early association 
that Mr. Stephen devotes a larger proportion of space than-* 
some would have looked for in a biography of the kind to the 
boyhood and youth of its subject. Chapters I. to III., com¬ 
prising 72 pages, relate to “Early Life,” “BKndness,” and 
‘‘Cambridge.” The first of these, more especially, furnishes 
the attraction that some younger readers may need to induce 
them to look into the life - story of one whom 'they have 
chiefly heard of as a political economist and Postmaster- 
General. Perhaps a trifle too little is told of the boyish time 
at Queenwood, where, under the care of Mr. Edmondson, the 
“enthusiastic controversialist,” and his remarkably well- 
selected teachers, Fawcett caught impulses, then uncon¬ 
sciously, which may be traced through all his career. Mr. 
Stephen (at pp. 18,19) describes the vivid impi-ession made 
on him by his first sight of Fawcett (October, 1852): “ A veiy 
tall, gaunt figure, swinging along with huge strides upon the 
towing-path.” In those days, his “remarkable nerve and 
power of rapid calculation made him a formidable antagon&t 
in games of skill; the same qualities which disciplined and 
wisely directed gave him success in jihe larger game of public 
life, and under the most adverse outward conditions. This 
chapter of life at Cambridge presents special attraction to 
men in the ^ies, who have watched the career and followed 
the fortunes of many remarkable men, most of whom are still 
in the public eye. Mr. Stephen says; “The years spent at 
the University, when the buoyancy of the schoolboy blends 
with the exulting sense of manly independence and the 
growing consciousness of power, are amongst the most 
delightful in the lives of most men, especially when they 
have the good fortune to find congenial spirits.” Then 
follows the remark: “ Of all men whom I have ever known, 
Fawcett most fully retained the power of forming new friend- ^ 
ships till later years.” Then we have notes of the period 
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(1854-7) when the conscientious yoiitdi dwells anxiously on 
. the choice of a profession, and cfuesfuious himself austerely as 
to the motive!^ that shall .guide him at the entrance of his 
careeff. Even at an earlier date than this, Fawcett had looked 
forward to public life as his self-destined path. To a lady 
friend he thus expresses his earnest resolve: “ I feel that 
. . . I could, in tlie House of Commons, exert an influence 
in removing the social evils of our country, and especiaUy the 
paramount one—the mental degradation of millions.” , ’ 

* It was on occasion of the Ihidget debate, 1857, that 
Fawcett first made thorough acquaintance with the men and 
manners of tlie House, wlicre he spent twelve hours. The 
“bad speaking,'* oawliich, as Emerson a few years earlier 
had remarked, the English seemed to pride themselves, must 
have been then at its worst: and Fawcett remark's : “ No one 

t ^ ~ 

need fear obtaining a ]>ositiori in the House of Commons 
now; for I should say never was good speaking more required.” 

But we must hasten on. The calamity that was to darken 
Fawcett’s future physical life, but that of his soul only for a 
moment, was coming. It fell on September 17tli, 1858. The 
chapter in which Mr. Stephen describes this event, at once 
the trial and triumph of his friend’s character, is admirably 
done; and as these pagfjs (pp. 43 to 73) have necessarily 
attracted very full notice from all previous reviewers of the 
book, this passing reference must suffice. 

The exigencies of limited spacci compel us to refrain from 
dwelling on the general services rendered to the English 
commonwealth by Fawcett in the prime of his manhood. 
These are known by every newspaper reader, and writ deep 
in the memories of the men Who shared with him in the 
struggles, reverses, and successes of the. g^at causes of 
popular education, of University reform, of c«:;mmons’ pre¬ 
servation, and of the rapid social progress of those later 
years. The majority of our readers jilso are well acquainted 
with what is for them the one grand distinction of Fawcett’s 
public career; but it seems desirable that if we venture on 
any lengthy quotation, it should be the following, in which 
Mr. Stephen explains how the “ member for India ” came to 
choose that course by which his name will live in our 
imperial annals: 

“ I am not able to trace the exact steps of Fawcett’s interest 
in Indian affairs. His friend, Mr. Dale, Fellow of Trinify Hall, 
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tells me that !Fawcett once spoke to him in regard to some pro* 
posal for excluding und*ergradilates from the University 
I^wcott said that he had hftnself visited the libraiy ift ms tmdeiN 
graduate days, and had t^iere taken up a bock ufion India which 
first specially drew his attention to the subject. India, As w© 
have seen, is mentioned characteristically, even in his school 
essays, and in the early letters to Mrs. Hodding. Various 
influences may have stimulated his interest. His intimate 
friends, Thornton and J. S. Mill, «vore both in the India Office, 
and qualified to speak with authiuity upon administrative details. 
Thornton gave him information about India for the Manual; and 
ill later days often discussed Indian questions with him. Mr. 
0. B. Clarke accepted an appointment in the Indian Educational 
Department at the (snd of 180o, and when in India wrote very 
full and interesting letters to Fawcett, giving the impressions of 
a keen political economist, not imbued with tho ordinary official 
jirejiidices. Although Clarke’s views differed materially from 
Fawcett’s, the letters incidentally illustrated many questions of 
Indian administration in a way calculated to suggest reflexion. 
Fawcett’s first public utterance upon the subject was in July, 

1867. It had been decided to give a ball at the India Office to 
the Sultan.on July 16th. Fawcett a^ked whether the expenses 
of this ball were to be charged to India. Sir Stafford Northcote 
replied in the ofiirmativo, and e.xjdained, in justification of the 
course adopted, that the ball was a i-Ldurn for assistance given 
by the Sultan towards telegraphic: comTuunication with India. 
Fawcett was not satisfied. He consulted Mill. Mill, on the 
whole, advised him to be content with having raised the question. 
It was not tho strongest case that could be adduced. Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s answer would be regarded by many ^ 
satisfactory; and it was a more important*consideration that the 
real intention was probably to induce the Sultan to give more 
effective assistance than he had hitherto done. Fawcett was not 
convinced by ^eae arguments, which, in fact, hardly seemed to 
meet his poipfias to the fair distribution of the charge. Eagiand, 
as well.as India, was interested in the telegraphic commuuica-, 
tion. On July 19th, a motion was made for a list of invitations 
to the hall. Some of the usual Parliamentary facetiousness was 
brought to boar upon the supposed unfairness of the ©election of 
guests. Fawcett hereupon rose ‘ with great reluctance,’ and 
said that after * anxious and careful consideration ’ he felt it ^ 
duty to express his feelings. The important question, hb said, 
was how the Secretary for India could ‘ reconcile it to himself 
to tax the people of India for an entertainment to the Sultau and 
Viceroy/ It might be proper for the'officials themselves to giv^ 
the entertainment; but why should the toili’ng peasantry pigr 
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it?* The Indian press was complaining of slowness in the 
measures for helping the sufferers frotSi famine. It would have 
new oooamon foie sarcasms when a part of the Indian revenues 
was voted without the least compunction for an entertamment 
which would amuse good society and the people of London. The 
protest, as Fawcett said soon afterwards, received no support, 
and excited little immediate attention; but it was the beginning 
of a long series of more important efforts." 

TVe have quoted this passage of detail, though unimportant 
in itself, because it will be read with interest by many who 
are much more familiar with the larger scope of Fawcett's 
later efforts on behalf of India. These are summarised by 
Mr. Stephen with much point and discrimination, so that 
Chapter VIII., “India,” forms a tolerably full statement of the 
financial relations between India and England; full, but not 
complete, if we may be permitted tlie apparent contradiction. 
Fawcett dealt thoroughly with the subject so far as it lies on 
the surface and within the four corners of the revenue and 
expenditure accounts. There is a domain of the Indian 
financial question that lies below both the fiscal and ex¬ 
penditure questions, large as these are. Time and opportunity 
were not granted to Fawcett to follow up the quest on which 
he so earnestly entered, and through the first stage of which 
he may be considered to have travelled by means of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee of 1871-3. To the remarkable ability 
displayed by Fawcett in persevering with and developing that 
investigation, Mr. Stephen does ample justice. It is very 
noteworthy that, although—mainly by dint of Fawcett's 
demand expressed at every turn for fuller and clearer public 
accounts—there is far more popular knowledge on the subject 
now, much of the material that Fawcett dug o;^ and placed 
in order, still requires to be worked up and app^d by some 
of the rising men of our day, who might, with great honour 
to themselves and profit to the Empire, take up the work 
where it fell from Fawcett’s grasp. 

We refrain from citing any particular passages, in this 
chapter as specially worthy of note; while its summary 
and review of Fawcett’s Indian work demands and will repay 
attentive consideration. In regard to two subjects treated 
of by him, the responsibility of all concerned is enhanced 
fivefold since the period when Fawcett examined them. Wo 
allude (I) to the peril and burden of Famine, and (2) to the 
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growth of Militaiy Expenditure and its increasingly^ nn&ir 
pressure on India. * • 

With one passing grumble we must lesfire this deeply 
interesting, • admirably condensed biography. Why Should 
the frontispiece offer us such a ghastly presentment of our 
hale and stalwart friend of two short years ago ? The formal 
resemblance is there in the steel engraving, as must be with 
the rigid fidelity of the photographic original; but how utterly 
different from the real live man! Those who have so often 
felt the grip of his hand, and his hearty, cheery greeting in 
the precincts of the House, oi watched him, with well- 
modulated voice and facile argument, wield the genial 
democracy of Hackney, swaying vast and sometimes excited 
audiences to follow his appeals or words of truth and sober¬ 
ness, will turn aside from this effigy and fall back on and 
cherish to the end of their days the warm recollection of 
Henry Fawcett, full of physical vigour anrf animation, fit 
embodiment of—as Mr. Stephen concludes—"a character 
equally remarkable for masculine independence and generous 
sympathy.” 

W. Martin Wood. 


THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN'S ASSOCIATION FOR 
SUPPLYING FEMALE MEDICAL AID TO THE 
WOMEN OF INDJA. 


The objec^ qf this Association are as follows:— 

I .—Medical tuition ; including the teadiing and training in 
India of women as doctors, hospital assistants, nurses, and 
midwives. 

n .—Medical relief; including (a) the establishment, under 
female superintendence, of dispensaries and cottage hospitals for ^ 
‘ the treatment of women and children ; {h) the opening of female 
wards under female superintendence in existing hospitals and 
dispensaries; (c) the provision of female medical officers and 
attendants for existing female wards; (d) and the founding 
hospitals for women where special funds or endowments ara 
forthooming. 
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supfly' of trained female nurses and midwives for 
women and children in hospitals and private houses. 

A largely-attended meeting was held at Calcutta on 
December 9, for the purpose of determining the constitution 
of the Bengal Branch of Lady Duiferin’s Association. The 
lieutenant-Coveruor presided, and all tlie leading European 
and nati\'e inhabitants of the city were present. The 
speakers, who were for the most part native gentlemen, all 
expressed cordial sympathy with tlie scheiiie and confident 
expectation of its practical utility. It was mentioned that 
the Maharanee Suriioinoye of Cossiinbazar, a lady whose 
unbounded charity and liberality are well known, had con¬ 
tributed Its. 1,000, and that the subscription list had 
already attained large proportions. The Bengal Branch was 
then declared duly constituted, with the following list of 
Vice-Patrons and Vice-Patronesses:—The Chief Justice of 
Bengal, the Bishop of Calcutta, the Jtoman Catholic Arch¬ 
bishop, the Maharaja of Cooch-Behav, the Nawab of Moor- 
shedabad, the Maharajas of Dumraon, Bettiah, Durbungah, 
and Huttah, the Maharaja Sir Jotendro Moliim Tagore, the 
Prince Eerokh Shah, the Xawabs Gunny IMeah, Ahsansulla 
Asgar Ali, and Vilayet Ali Khan, Prince ^lirza Jehan 
Kadr, Lady Garth, the Maharanee of Cooch - Behar, the 
Maharanee Surnomoye, the lion. Mrs. CiHiiiingham, and 
Miss Johnson. 

A Punjab Branch was formed at a meeting in October, 
held at Simla, under the presidency of Sir Charles Aitchison. 
His Honour and Ladj^ Aitchison have become the I*atron and 
Patroness of the Branch, apd the followdug Princes and gentle¬ 
men have been invited to become its Vice-Patrons, namely : 
Their Highnesses the Maharaja of Juminu and^lCashniir, the 
Maharaja of Patiala, the Nawab of Bhawulpur|'%he Ilaja of 
Jhind, the Baja of Kabha, the Raja of Kappurthala, Colonel 
Davies, C.S.I., the Bishop of Laliore, and Mr. D. G. Barkley. 
Mrs. Macnabb, Kunwarain Ilarnam Singh, and Mrs. Davies 
have been requested to become Vice-Patronesses. A draft 
znemorandum of association was drawn up, and the proceed¬ 
ings were concluded with a resolution to the effect that 
the Provisional Committee should submit at Lahore proposals 
for commencement of operations. 

The movement is making satisfactory progress, and is 
extending to smaller towns and districts. , » 
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Lady Dufferin laid the foundation-stone, on November 
10th, at Oodeypore, of the new Walter Hospital for Women, 
which is to be built for the patients of a special Hospital 
for Women established by the late Maharana in 188JL, and 
which is under the medical management of Mrs. Lonargan. 
Over 8,000 women have been successfully treated, and larger 
accommodation is needed. The new Hospital is to be named 
after Colonel Walter, whose ollicial career was connected with 
Eajputana. The Maharana was the first Prince to subscribe 
a large donation to Lady Diiffcrin’s Fund. The Viceroy 
expressed oft behalf of himself and‘Lady Dufferin their 
great satisfaction at being re(|uosted on their visit to associate 
themselves with the nrAfic undertaking of the Maharana 
to mitigate the pain and sufferings of the women of his 
State. 

The Viceroy, in making a reply to an address from the 
Central India Association presented to him at*Indore, referred 
in the following manner to their remarks as to Lady Ihifferin’s 
Association :—“ Turning now to the kind allusions you have 
made to the humble efforts of Lady Dufferin to contribute as 
far as lies in her power to the general welfare of the com¬ 
munity, 1 can assure you, both in her name and my own, tfiat 
nothing has touched us more than to observe tbe generous 
and large-hearted manner in which Her Excellency’s pro¬ 
posals have been welcomed both by the Princes and people 
of India. Not only have contributions from the highest but 
from the lowest in tlie land flowed in a broad stream of 
liberality, but, what is even more valuable and encouraging. 
Her Excellency has received frojn all directions and all 
classes the most encouraging proofs of their sympathy and 
approval. It^is now self-evident that she addressed herself 
to remedy^n e\dl which is universally recognised, and to 
supply a want which is everywhere felt. Her one idea in 
this matter has been the material mitigation of human 
suilering. Her scheme stands upon this single basis, and is 
quite disconnected from any’ subsidiary purpose and all 
extraneous influences, whether political, social, or religious; 
its success has already fully been assured, and has acquired, % 
national character which 1 trust its various supporters in ^ 
parts of India will bo careful to maintain.” ’ . 
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MADEAS BEANOH OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN 

ASSOCIATION. ' 


The Annual Meeting of the Madras Branch of the National 
Indian Association was held at Madras on November 2l8t, at 
the office of the Director of Public Instruction, who presided. 
There was a large attendance, among those present being the 
Honourable C. G. Master, Mr. Justice Handley, Mrs. Grigg, 
Dr. Oppert, Justice Milthusawmy Aiyar, O.I.E., Df. D. Duncan 
and Mrs. Duncan, Mr. J. Adam and Mrs. Adam, the Yenerable 
Archdeacon Browne, Mr. W. M. Scharlieb, Mr. Mir Answerudien 
Saib Bahadur, the Honourable Colonel Shaw>St6wart, Mr. B. 
Lovery, Miss Carr, Miss Eddes, Mrs. Grant, Mr. Y. Bashyam 
Aiyangar, the Honourable Mr. Subramanya Aiyar, Mr. N. 
Subramanyan, Mr. T. Y. Ponnusawmy Pill ay, Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrow, Mr. P. Ananda Charlu, Mr. Krishnama Charriar, Ac. 

The Beport, which was read by Mr. Chentsal Bao, showed 
that the work of the Association had progressed steadily during 
the past year. The number of members had increased. The 
Home Education Classes, under the suj^erintendence of Miss 
Carr, consisted of 24 pupils. Home Education had been begun 
among Mahomodan ladies by Miss Cripps, and was now being 
carried on by Miss Smith. Mrs. Brander inspected the classes 
in March last. In the Maharajah’s Girls’ Schools, superintended 
by Miss Eddes, the number of girls on the rolls was 674, whereas 
the previous year had ended with 583. Mrs. Brander had 
reported favourably of (these schools after the inspection. One 
of these schools had been taken up as a Practising School for 
the Government Female Normal School; but, in its place, the 
Hindu Girls’ School at Muthyalpet had been placed in the 
charge of the Association. A Needlework Exhibuion had been 
held in February, the cost of which was Bs. 239.'' The total 
receipts of the Association during the year amounted to 
Bs. 18,305. 

Mr. Justice Muthusawmy Aiyar moved, and Mr. Adam 
seconded, the adoption of the Beport. 

Mrs. Scharlieb, M.B., read a paper on Female Medical 
Education,” ur^ng the importance of female medical prac* 
titioners for India. She referred to the three sources of such 
hdp: British schools, local schools, and foreign schools, briefly 
sketching the history of these schools. She then remarked on the 
great difficulties that medical women had to encoimter ip India; 
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but she B^ke very hopefullj of their prospects. Hiss White 
at Hyderabad, Miss Pecbey and Miss EUaby at Bombay, and 
Miss Butler at Bhagulpofe, had already proved vexy successful 
in this work. Mrs. Icharlieb ended by referrinj: to the Oountett* 
of Hufferin’s scheme, and remarked that the first British ^Sdiool 
of Medicine for women had been opened at Madras, and that 
Madras had secured the patronage and the name of our Queen 
for a Women’s Hospital, to be officered entirely by women. 
Inspired by the sympathy of the Queen and her local repre¬ 
sentatives, guided by the wisdom of such men as Sfr Salar Jung 
and Mr. Muthusawmy Aiyar, women doctors in India could not 
fail to Buccegd in this life-work. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mrs. Scharlieb was proposed by 
Mr. Bafrow, and seconded by Mr. Xrishnama Charriar, who 
suggested that the paper should be translated into the vernacular. 

Mr. Chentsal Rao next read a paper on “Hindu Widow 
Re-Marriage.” He said that the reason why the Association at 
Madras had not helped the cause of the re-marriage of Hindu 
women was, perhaps, because those who were connected with that 
reform had not prominently brought the subject before it? He now 
wished to bring the matter before the Association for its con¬ 
sideration. The reform had succeeded so far, and, if helped, 
would be likely to continue to succeed. He descanted at some 
length on the growing evils of infant marriage and enforced 
widowhood. He also pointed out the severe trials to which 
those who marry widows were put. In India there were 16 
millions of Hindu widows, of whom 116,000 were under the 
age of 24, and nearly one-fifth of this number belonged to the 
Madras Presidency. The misery, therefore, was very widespread, 
and people should not hesitate to help in the cause because of 
difference of religion. Marriage in its *original nature was not 
a religious institution, but religion soon crept into almost every 
social institution. As thousands of innocent girls were* actuall^' 
tortured in tke«name of religion, it was the duty of every man 
and womaj^ to interfere to put a stop to it, no matter what class 
the sufferers might belong to. Enforced widowhood was nothing 
but a species of slavery, and one unsan'etioned by the Hindu 
law. It seemed to the lecturer that it would not be wise for the 
Oovemment to interfere—at any rate, at the present time—to 
atop enforced widowhood; public opinion should precede ax^ 
penal provisions in such matter. But an Association like the 
National Indian might with propriety step in and ask pecumaiy 
aid from the British and Indian public to promote the work of 
the reformers. Such an appeal would not be mtde in vaxu, 
for the Association was specially bound to espouse the cauae of 
Indian women. 
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Mr. Ananda Charlsz pz^posed e vote of thaaiks to the leoturer^ 
and moved that the paper should- be printed and oiiculated.. 
With regard to Government interfCirence as to widow marriage^ 
he urged that Government should first be asked to repeal a 
regulation of 1850, which had interpreted Hindu law in a way 
to put hindrances to-widow marriage. 

Mr. Banganadam Mudaliar secuuded the vote of thanks. 

The Chairman, in his concluding remarks, said that he hoped 
the new Committee to be elected the next day would act upon 
the valuable suggestions contained in the two papers that had 
been read. 


THE VERNACULAB- LTTERATUBE AND FOLKLOBE 

OF THE PANJxYB. 


jpyom a paper qn “ The Vernacular Literature and Folklore of the 
Panfdh^^* j)y Thomae Fk. Thornton, C.S.T., D.C.L. (printed m the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic SocietyJ. 

The inhabitants of the central plain (of the Pan jab)—three- 
fifths of the entire population—spoak Panjabi, a language closely 
akin to the Ifindi, but sufiiciontly distinct in its phonetic system 
and vocabulary to admit of its being recognized as a separate 
tongue, as separate, perhaps, as Flemish from Dutch, or Catalan 
from Plroven 9 al; as such it is included by Mr. Beames among 
the seven modern Arian languages of India—languages bearing 
the same relation to the Sanskrit as the Boinance languages'of 
Europe to the Latin of Cicore or Csosar. ... 

Though Panjabi is^ S 2 )t>k('u by 14,200,000 persons, and 
is known colloquially by .almost every district officer in the 
its literature has, uutil lately, been singularly 
ifeglected. At an early period of our connec^on with the 
Panjab, the language was sneered at as a patois, and its 
literature has sufiered the fate of the ^^roverbial dog. But it 
has a literature, written as well as oral (if such an expression 
is admissible), a literature not merely of to-day, but extending 
bmsk for upwards of two centuries, less extensive than the Hindi 
and Urdu, less cultivated, loss ornate, but not to be despised; 
much of it is borrowed from Persian, Sanskrit, and Hindi 
originals, much of it uninteresting, much of it, puerile, much 
it a good deal worse; but it Is a mine worth working, and 
remark of Mr. Beames upon the language is applicable also tO' 
the literature of the Pan jab: “ There is a flavour of wheaten 
flour and a reek of village smoke about it, which is iafinitoly 
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more captivating than anything which the hide-bound Pandit- 
ridden languages of the eastern parts of India can show us.’’ 

So far as I have hefti dble to ascertain, the most’ ancient 
specimen of written Panjabi is an old versidn of the Janmn 
Ntikhif or Life of Nanak, the Sikh reformer, believed to have 
l)t>on drawn up by Giini Angad (the 2nd Guru) between 
A I). 1539 and 1552. This old version—probably the original 
one—was discovered by the late Dr. Truoipp, and a translation 
of it is included in the introduction to his great work on the A'di 
Granih. One would have thought that the Sikh Scriptures, 
embodying, as they do, tlio doctrines and precepts of popular 
teachers, wcmld liavo boon recorded in the vernacular language 
of the pooplo fjr whoso use and benefit they were compiled, 
lint, strange to say, it is not so. Acoordiug to the learned 
translator of the Granih, both portions of that volume, the A'di 
Granth and the Da'^amah Pdfhhah la Granih, are written, for the 
most part, not in Paupibi, but in old forms of Hindi—and are 
not only unintolligiblo to tlxo people, but not accurately under¬ 
stood by its professed exponents—the Granfhis of the Amritsar 
temple. But here and there, for iustaueo, at the end of the 
Ja^'i or opening prayer, and in the Jihoff or concluding portion— 
Sloh or distichs in tho Panjabi lauguago are introduced,-^ 
examples of which will be found in the appendix. The next 
oldest specimen, according to a Hikh friend, who ought to know, 
is the JDtHa Handhdva ka Gosht—ihe book of tho sayings of 
Nanak. Besides tliis is a m iss of religious literature, such as 
the Sau adki, 2 )()rtions of which liave f)oon roughly translated 
iaio Euglisii by my friend, 8ardar Ata Singh Bhadauria, the 
Sdki of Mdni Hingh, tho Life of Uargobind, and other works not 
likely to bo iutoresting to tho European,—with, perhaps, one 
exception: 1 refer to a coUectiou of tor-ies, dating from the 
Guruship of Arjiiu (1581-l(>0(>), and known as TFdrdn Bhai 
Gurddi da. Tlio verses are written in the metre used for 
martial epics^ and are inf oudod to describe tho battle of good 
and evil in tho liuman soul. As spocimons of the earlier so(‘ular 
literature, T can luontion tho Pdras lihdff (a collection of ethical 
precepts), an epic on Akbar’s si»‘go of Chittore,* and a muob- 
admirod one on Nadir 8hah’s invasion. Of a later period, w© 
have numerous translations and imitations of Persian, Sanskrit, 
and Hindi tales and pooins, and notably of the Jidrah Mdh, or 
'‘Songs of the Twelve Months,”—a favourite collection by Mir 
Jaufdnt a well-known XJ'rdii poet. Of these modern imitators, 
Jldshim, who lived in tho time of Mahar.aja lianjft Singh, is ihs 
most admired, and a specimen of his polished versihoatioh will 
be included in the appendix. Lastly, in Panjdbi, as iu Hiudi 
aud Sapskrit, poetry is applied to classes of literature not 
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deemed in weateni coantries to be capable of poetic treatment. 
Thus, there are poetical books on medicine—^the Khmr MimM, 
a po^cal,guide to sanitation; and the Eajniii, or Bhai Bu^ 
Bingh Jut Baith, h poetical treatise on the duties of a prince. 

Soomuch for what may be termed the post-classiccu literature 
of the Pan jab. But, side by side with this Gterature, there is 
in the Panjab, as elsewhere in India, a vast amount of Folklore 
in the shape of legends, or folk-poems, folk-tales, ballads, songs, 
and swdngg, or semi-religious mythic^ plays, partly acted and 
partly recited. Until very recently, this interesting held of 
literature was almost unexplored. An example, indeed, had 
been set in other parts of India by the publication of OM 
Bgecan Bays, Folk-tales of Betigal^ and the Indian Fairy Tales of 
Miss Whitley Stokes, re-edited by Mr. Balston; and in respect 
to Pashto folklore, by the works of Major Baverty, and the 
collection of popular stories, ballads, riddles, and proverbs in 
Mr. Thorburn's Bannu (published in 1876); and of Baluchi 
folklore, in Mr. Dames’s Northern Baluchi Grammar (published 
in 1881). At Idngth, however, in the case of Panjabi, a com- 
mencembnt has been most satisfactorily and appropriately made 
by the son of one whose name will be always associated with 
one of the most successful periods of the administration of the 
Panjab: I refer to Captain B. C. Temple, of the Bengal Staff 
Corps, the son of Sir Bichard Temple. He is publishing in 
numbers a collection of Pan jab legends, carefully recorded so as 
to preserve the peculiarities of language, together with a scholar¬ 
like translation. There is an introductory note to each legend, 
but few farther annotations,—a defect which will, doubtless, be 
remedied hereafter. He is editing, with valuable notes, a series 
of folk-tales, collected by his coadjutrix Mrs. Steel, the wife of 
a civilian, and published in the Indian Antiquary ; and, further, 
has started a monthly periodical, entitled Panjah Botes and 
QusrieSf for the ^'systematic collection of authentic notes and 
scraps of information regarding the country anfl ^he people.” 

My remarks on Panjab folklore will bo taken chiefly from 
the introduction to his volume on Legends. ^ 

, "In the Panjab,” says Captain Temple, "the folk-tads is 
abundant everywhere. It lives in every village and hamlet, in 
evei 7 nursery and zenana, and wherever the women and children 
congregate. The folk-poem is very far from dead, but the wan¬ 
dering bard is beginning to die out.” 

The " bards ” he divides into the following classes: 

(1) The bard proper, kept at the qpurts of native rulers or 
grandees, who sings, inter alia, national legends of warlike 
feats, and is the depositary of the family history of the local 
chief; 
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(2) The priestly* depositary of the sacred legends of the 

Hindds, who, with his company, sings twdngi at the Tarions • 
stated festivals—at the doh in spring, and the D^iahra in 
autumn especially; * 

(3) The wandering devotee, who attaches himself to some 
saint, Hindu or Musalmdn, and sings laudatory legends at the 
festivals peculiar to his hero; 

(4) The professional ballad-singer, or Mirds% who aocom* 
panies dancing girls and sings for hire at the joyous cermnonies 
connected with marriages and the like. He will sing any kind 
of song you like, from a national legend to the lowest ribaldry, 
and is invariably a disreputable rascal; 

(5) A performer at the festivals of low outcastes in imitation 
of the true swang. With a prodigious memory, and some notion 
of verse and metre, he will drone away, in language suited to 
himself and his humble audience, through hundreds of lines of 
legends—always valuable; 

(6) The rough villager—especially in the hills—with a turn 
for poetry and recitation, who recites stories* strictly local in 
their scope to an admiring crowd of his friends and neighbours, 
in language that is at once the joy of the philologist and the 
plague of the folklore collector. 

The legends he has divided into groups: * 

(1) Those relating to RassdlUf son of Sdlivahitf the eponymic 
hero of iSyalkot, descendant of a Scythian prince; 

(2) Those relating to Salhi Sarwar, the favourite modem 
Muhammadan saint of the Fanjdb; 

(3) Those relating to other saints; ^ 

(4) Those relating to kings. 

The Panjab legend can hardly be described as ** lively 
reading,” but is far from dull to the student of history, 
philology, and ancient customs. • 

The tales are endless. Mahy, such as the well-known Zeila 
Majnun and jZit/saf Zaleiha^ are from the Persian; others, old 
Sanskrit ^ Hindi stories. Of those of local origin, many are 
great rubmsh, many are worse; some are unobjectionable, and 
a few amusing. But, after all, the value of a tale or legend is 
not to be measured by its power to amuse: the legend is a 
precious repository of old forms of language, and sometimes of 
historical tradition; and both talcs and legends, besides their 
value to the comparative folklorist (to use an expression from 
America), embody much useful information* about the habits, 
thoughts, and customs of the people. Those who have had the 
pleasure to read Indian Fairy Tales will know how wide a 
the folk-tale offers for interesting and instructive criticism. 
Some of the favourite tales have long been induded in the 
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writt^ Hteorature of filie Panjab: of this elass is the poetic tale 
of Sian and Parniit well known in Sinde; of Wdaris Shah and 
Ilir; oi^i^onij the potter’s daughter 7 * of Sdhiha and Mirtut; of 
ismfdl. I give Hlie titles of a few others, translated by iM^s. 
Steel, 406 suggestiTC of their character: 

The Princess Pcpperina, 

The King with Seven Sons. 

The Peath and llurial of poor Hen-sparrow. 

The Toper and the Farmer’s Wife. 

The general features of a good Panjabi folk-poem or folk¬ 
tale are similar to those iu other paits of India, and may be 
thus described: 

There is the hero (wlio is sometimes, by-tho-by, golden¬ 
haired and fair-comploxioned) and his companions; then, 
perhaps, an ogre or giant; probably a serpent; also saints, 
religious mendicants, witches, and almost invariably talking 
animals. The hero gets into difficulties, tlie ogre devours some¬ 
body, the serpents fly and scorch, tlie witches carry off the 
heroine, and the religious mendicant makes himself generally 
disagreeable; but the talking animals are generally on the right 
side, the saints perform mirach'S, and, somehow or another, all 
ends well. 

Of the ballads, some are more genealogical recitations of the 
names of former heroes, accompanied by cpmplimontaiy ejacula¬ 
tions. These are gem^rally written in continuous rhyme; thus; 

' A'di Khaira chaudliri, tai)p 0 

Chohak de par wane, 

Jedh, Saja<la, Somra, Kande, 

Vair mango, gur ganne, 

Ago Hast, liailak, 8 arang, Aladfn 
Kotar Hab clmanou manno; 

Nain, Laka, Mir/a Dilpat, 

Butiale banne. ' 

Old and renownt'd was (diaudhri Khaira, 

Villages w<*ro umler the sway of Chohak, 

Jedh, Sajfida, Somra, 

Ate enmity like sugar. 

Hast, Baiiak, Saruug, Aladin, 

Those four all men rt'spectod; 

Nain, Xaka, Mirza Dilpat, 

Who brake down the trees. 

A few are historical. One in my possession gives a brief 
history of the Muhammadan dynasties of India; another eon- 
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tho batUe of Bobraoji. A few deal with politics, osr^fi^d^ttt the 
onrrent ‘of popular thought in matters of general int^^. Sdttte 
of these hate been translated by Mrs. Steel. * 

The iongB are infinitely tarious. Every olasSj evwf tribbi 
every form of occupation has its group of songs. The irrigaitmr/ 
as he plunges his leather bucket in the weU, repeats a par> 
ticularly melodious refrain; canal-clearers will sing iorha or 
autiphones all night long; the hill-ooolio, who carries your bag 
ten miles up hill fur sixpence, will, if encouraged, sing all the 
way; the boatmen have a very varied repertoire; and the 
Pawindaha —but I must explain who these Pawindahs are. They 
are tribes of warrior merchants from Afghanistan, with Jewish 
face and fresh complexion, w'lio, at the commencement of each 
cold season, appear, with knife and shield and matchlock and 
strings of neatly-laden camels, on the confines of our western 
frontier. Yearly they fight their way from Ghazni to the Gdmal 
Pass; thence moving into British territory, ^re a salute, lay 
down their arms, encamp their families in safety on the plains 
of the Panjdb, and then spread themselves as peaeefm traders 
throughout northern India, exchanging their madder, grapes, 
and dried fruit for copper, indigo, and piece-goods, and return¬ 
ing at the commencement of the hot weather to their homes in 
the hills. These Pawindahs have a grand collection of melo¬ 
dious songs and antiphones, some stirring, some pathetic. 
Lastly, the domestic songs are endless in number, variety, and 
style, from “ tazah batazah,” sung by a trained vocalist from 
Delhi, to the “hilli milli” of the ordinary nat^h gfirl—the 
prevailing characteristic being stupidity and improprie^. 

^ To cumploto my sketch of Panjabi literature in a broad 
sense, I append some specimens of tKe proverbial aayinge^ of 
which Panjabis, in common with* all Eastern nations, are 
peculiarly fond. Many of tliem are, doubtless, already knomiy 
but some arc^aew. The study of the proverbial literature of 
India is not only, as Mr. Long has shown, most interesting in 
itself—^not only does it throw gi’eat light upon the character and 
habits of the people—-but for those engaged in administraidon 
has a considerable practical value. Thus, Mr. O’Brien, aulihor 
of the Ohssary of tJw Multdm Language^ observes: 

** To be able to quote an apposite proverb or saying inoreasea 
one’s power, and makes intercourse with the natives of the 
country much more cheerful than it usually is. The MuLUmi 
peasant seems to remember nothing but droughts, failures of 
canals, blights, locusts, murrains, and every possible misfortune 
that can befall a farmer. He forgets good harvests, high 
prices, timely rains, and canal-water. While he is making 
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usiial opupUintSi he^perliAps odmiis tha^ rain fell in High and 
Phagan, <and then you have him at onoe. *But you have a 
proverh that ‘^if rain fal^ in Migh, the grain will be ao 
abundant that l^e straw will not oontain it,” and we also know 
from the wisdom of your anoestors that if rain fails in Phagan, 
the very fields won’t hold the grain.’ When he is brought to 
book in this way, the lugubrious Jat collapses and becomes a 
pleasant companion. In kutcherry, if you refuse a Jat’s 
request and ^ him the proverb, ‘A miser is better than a 
liberal man, because he refuses at once,’ he goes away wi& a 
laugh, instead of appealing to all the divine powers, and 
eventually being hustled out by the orderlies.” 

It remains to say a few words about the present condition 
and prospects of the Panjabi language and literature. Writing 
in 1872; Mr. Beames prophesied the ultimate extinction of 
Panjabi by Urdu, and Mr. Ibbotson considers there pan be no 
doubt the process is in progress. It may bo so; but with 
14,000,000 speakers of Panjabi, of whom 937 in every thousand 
can neither reaa nor write, and only lo in a thousand are being 
instructed (such are the somewhat startling statistics of the 
census), the process will be a slow one. Moreover, with the 
multiplicatiim of printing and lithographic presses, a new Pan¬ 
jabi literature is rapidly developing. There are now four news¬ 
papers published in that language, and from 100 to 200 works 
in Panjibi are published every year; while two societies—the 
Gwru Singh Sahha, and the Sat Sabha —have been established at 
Lahore for the diffusion of useful knowledge through the 
medium of Panjabi. 

(We shall quote, on another occasion, from this lecture as 
regards the other languages of the Panjab.) 

, (To Ih continued.) 


EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

OP THE EAST. 

'Instead of continuing our series of Educational and Social InsU~ 
tuUons of West, u>e shall this year describe similar Institutions in 
the East which ha/ve special features of importanos in relation to 
educational progress in India. 

1.—^THE POOKA TBAIKIKO COUEOE FOB 8CHOOLU1STBE8SES. 

This College was established at Poona in 1870, through the 
exertions of the theu Direptor of PubUo Insfruotion in Bombay, 
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the Hoa. J. B. Peile, with the object of protidiag' teoioed female 
teaohers for the girls’ schools of the Maralha oomitrjr.^ O^giealt 
hindrance, as is well kndwn* to the advance of ior 

girls is the custom of nlaoiog the schools under*mastenffitistea^ 
of under mistresses. In the far-off towns and districts, j^tuNsHtlS 
do not \dllmgly dlow their daughters to remain longer a/b it 
school than till eight or ten years oi age if the teachers employed 
are men. Hence the girls are removed from school almost before 
they can begin to appreciate instruction. The Poona learning 
College is intended to meet the need of female teachers in the 
Maratha-speaking districts. It opened with £ye students, and 
now it numbers thirty-nine, of whom the greater number are 
married women or widows. Scholarships are granted to those 
who enter for training in the art of teaching; and there are 
besides some free scholars, whose parents wish them to continue 
their vernacular studies beyond the ordinary primary standard. 
The College has sent out forty-two trained teadhers to take 
charge of girls’ schools, some of whom have l^een supplied to 
Native States. At first these schoolmistresses had to ^contend 
with many difficulties. It was an innovation in the village 
school system to employ female teachers, and not only the people 
of the villages, but the schoolmasters were opposed to the plan. 
These difficulties became so serious that, in order partly to obviate 
them, it was proposed two years ago by the Educational Depart¬ 
ment to induce the masters to allow their wives to be trained, in 
order that husband and wife should have employment in their 
respective schools in the same village, and that thus the school¬ 
mistress would be supported and in a recognised position. Mr. 
Kirkham, Educationtd Inspector, Central Division, caused notices 
to be circulated over his division to the effect that all mast^ 
whose wives were trained mistresses should be entitled to certain 
pecuniary advantages, and that wliile the wives were tinder 
training in the College, the Educational Inspector would, as fax 
as lay in his p#wer, provide the husbands with appointments in 
the city of Poona. It appears that this plan has been attended 
by a very lair amount of success, as there are at present sixteen 
wives and female relatives of masters in the College under 
training to become mistresses of girls’ schools. 

A Committee of Native gentlemen of high social standing 
has been appointed for supervising the Training College, and for 
helping to select,among the applicants for admission. The Lady 
Superintendent has received great help from their advice and' 
assistance. There is also a Board of Native lady visitors^ 
nominated by the Committee. A Practising School of ohilcbnett^ls 
attached to the College, in which the students of tiie higher 
tnuniDg classes get praotioal experience in teadddg. 
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for Makomedan gifik^ tmder a Hindustani teaxdvor, has been 
started^ and it now oontains over twentj^five ohildren, with the 
prospe^jol speedy increase. It id hoped that this cl^ will in 
time fettn a nudeiu) for an independent school for Mahomedaa 
girls. »Mi8s Collett, who succeeded Mrs. Mitchell in the direction, 
is devoted to her work as Lady Superintendent, and she is well 
aided by an increased staff. She gives special attention to drill 
and singing; and in the Practising School the younger children 
have the advantage of learning Kindergarten games. Mr.Hadre, 
the head master, lives in the College compound, and is a very 
valuable coadjutor. 

On the occasion of the Oaekwar’s visiting the Training 
College, he made some excellent remarks on female education. 

India,’* he said, ‘'is passing through a great transition. By 
the adoption of Western modes of thought, every step now 
taken is of immense importance. Every step in the right 
direction, aJI every mistake, will produce far-reaching con¬ 
sequences in the most distant future. I hold it of vital import¬ 
ance that the whole body of the people should co-operate in the 
onward 'movement now taking place. I view with pleasure the 
measures adopted to impart instruction to the great masses, and 
to the classes which at the oittset did not see the necessity of 
acquiring modern education, and it is with the greater pleasure 
that I view every extension of female education. No one now 
contests the value of rudimentary vemacular instruction to 
girls. Even in Native States are numerous girls’ schools, 
though many more are wanted. It is because our women have 
been unduly left behind, w'hile some at least of our men press 
forward, that the revolution which is occurring in our midst is 
uneven and unsatisfactory. Too many men study simply to fit 
themselves for success In official life, neglecting aU that does not 
further their business. If our women were trained, and their 
intelligence and imagination directed to art and poetry, the 
minds of our men would expand likewise. Tke^ social reforms 
which axe needful are retarded by the ignorant conservatism of 
OUT mothers and daughters. By denying them the benefits of 
Western education, we are running the danger of producing a 
change in India which, by its narrowness and hard selfishness, 
do more harm than good. Let us, therefore, approve all irteps 
that are taken to cultivate the minds of our women, and,' with¬ 
out fear, .see them acquire as much knowledge of a suitable 
kind as our 'men strive to attain for themselves. As all the 
useful knowledge of tho present day comes from the West, and, 
owing to the poverty of our vernacular literature, comes to us 
through the medium of English, let ladies of the upper ranks, 
at any rate,' acquire a knowledge of Engliih. I would gladly 
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see in our own langtpgeA thoughts stusli a^ nt pressiit iureio bo 
found only in Bkigliah; let not the mmd» ol' 
aotivo abroad and stagnant dt homo, owing to the abma^'of 
fgrmpathy in our helpmates. As our public lifers ehangiagr'^ 
our family life change too for the better. I do not fear the’ 
necessity we shall be under of extending a greater measure of 
liberty to our women as their mental powers develop.” The 
Qaekwar expressed his entire sympathy with the purposes of 
the College. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


His Excellency the Viceroy, during his late tour in Eaj- 
putana, opened the Mayo College at Ajmere, and Iffldy Dufferin 
distributed the prizes to the young Chieftain sWlents. Tho 
establishment of tho College was suggested by^Lord Mayo, in 
1870, for the education of tho sons of the Chiefs, Princes, and 
other leading men of Eajputana, and nearly 6^^ lakhs were 
contributed by those interested. The building was virtually 
completed in 1883, but had not been formally opened. Seveniy- 
nine students are now on the rolls. They Kve in private 
boarding-houses, according to their rank. Major Lodi, the 
Principal, gave an address on this occasion, in concluding which 
he urged the Chiefs and Sirdars to remember the precepts and 
example of the great statesman and administrator whose name 
the College bears. Lord Dufferin also paid a warm tribute to 
Lord Mayo, and expressed his satisfaction that, by taking part 
in the proceedings of the day, he could show his» admiration wf 
Lord Mayo’s intentions and ideas in founding the College. His 
Excellency gave some earnest and friendly advice” to the 
Students, reminding them that, being' destined to fill public 
positions «of itfiportance, they had wider rcsponsibilitieB and 
stricter dutms than many of ^eir countrymen, and that it was 
exo^)tionany incumbent on them to cultivate certain special 
qualities, and to avoid certain special dangers. They should 
make it a matter of pride and.conscience to be distinguished ics 
those manly virtues and characteristics which in all ages lmve 
been recognised as a prefer adornment of well-born mra, such' 
as self-restraint, fortitude, patience, love of truth, justice^' 
modesty, purity, consideration for others, and a ready aympatiiyt 
Witb the weak, the sufirering, and the oppressed.” They dbould 
possess that ** noble courtesy which not merely consists in, gmea 
of iBumner and the veneer of conventional politeness, >bu^ 
ia outcome of an innate simpliaity and geueso^ty 
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The students were urged also to be watchful against the^mpta^ 
tions to which wealth rendered them peculiarly • exposed, and 


‘‘ by yielding to which, a man is fendered a burden to himself, 
a disgrace to hts family, and a curse to his country.” The 
Viceroy dwelt at some length on the importance of learning 
thoroughly the English language. After the prize distribution, 


the students presented to the Countess of Dulferin a magnificent 
album upon an elaborately worked cushion. A statue of Lord 


Mayo stands in the College. 


In the course of the same tour; the Viceroy laid the founda¬ 
tion-stone of the “Dufferin” Hospital, towards which Lord and 
Lady Bipon have generously contributed. A native gentleman 
of Delhi gave Rs. 24,000 to this pr»)ject; while Ram Kissen Dass, 
the leading banker in that city, headed tlie subscription list with a 
contribution of Rs. 5,000; and three other citizens gave a like sum. 


The numUPr of publications issued in the Bombay Presidency 
last year was 1,629, 195 more than were registered in the pre¬ 
vious year. Dramatic works are on the increase, and many of 
them aim at the condemnation of objectiouablc social customs. 
Twelve out of the twenty-nine dramas published in the year 
deal with infant marriages, enforced widowhood, the extortions 
of lawyers, or the ill olfects of education directed only to the 
passing of examinations. In the Madras Presidency, the num¬ 
ber of original works and translations published during the 
year 1884 was about double the number of the average number 
of the same works for the ton previous years. There had been 
fewer republications. The Acting Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion (Dr. Duncan) remarks on the interesting fact, that in 1881 
sixteen works, against four in 1888, were published specially 
for female readers. t 


The Madras School of Arts is making satisfactory progress. 
The number of students when the latest report was published 
amounted to 162, 15 over the number of the yoaiv before. Nine 
students obtained scholarships from Rs. 2.8U to^Rs. 6 per 
mensem. Three of the apprentices holding scholarships 
obtained employment in preparing stained glass windows for a 
Government building; one was appointed draughtsman at the 
Central Museum. Two free students have been appointed 
draughtsmen in the Archaeological Survey, and one as designer 
for textile fabrics in a local firm. The Director of Public 
Instruction observes that the last fact is particularly gratifying: 
''for it is in relation to improved design-that the School is 
calculated to .benefit especially the industries of the country.” 
The instruction given in wood-carving and engraving and metal 
work has been efiective in its results. 
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The^engal GK>v@Eiiinent, at the instatioe of the National 
Mahomedan Association, has appointed a committee to inquire 
into the Mahomedan edifbatfonal endowments in the Province. 


The committee is directed to ascertain, as far* as possible, the 
intentions of the founder of each endowment, and whether the 


funds set apart for education are being properly administered. 
It is also empowered to frame recommendations as to how each 
endowment may be most usefully applied, bearing in mind that 
the Government desires to hold aloof from the management of 
educational endowments not directly committed to its charge by 
the founder. And, in order to secure unity of action, the com¬ 
mittee is to place itself in communication with similar committees 
formed in other provinces. 


The Lucknow Museum was, two years ago, placed under 
effective management, and it now includes tho following six 
sections:—(1) Natural History, (2) Ornithologj5(|||p) Physical 
Science, (4) Industrial Arts, (5) Archmology, Economic 
Products. The Areha)olf>gical Section is under*Dr. Fiihrez, and 
the Arts and Economic Products are secured and arranged by 
the Director of Agriculture and Commerce. Nearly 100,000 
persons visited tho Museum during last year: its value is thus 
proved as a means of instruction and enlightenment in the 
Province, 


The Maharaja’s Sanskrit College at Mysore is working 
successfully, and is giving an impetus to the study of the 
Sanskrit language and literature. 

A largo party, consisting of European and Indian gentlemen 
and ladies* waa given at Bombay, on November 17th, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Dosabhoy Framjoe, on the^occasion of the visit to 
Bombay of the Hon. Lionel Tennyson and Mrs. Tennyson. 
Mr. Jebangeer Dosabhoy Framjee,* who lately returned from 
England, hel^d to promote the success of the entertainment. 
The bungalow ahd compound wore illuminated, and some music 
was perfojjpned, iji w'hich tho ladies of tho ho.st’s family took 
part. On leaving, the guests were decorated with garl.'mds by 
Mrs. Dosabhoy Framjoe, aud they expressed their warm 
acknowledgments for their reception. 

Wo are glad to learn that Mir Mahomed Hussain, who 
lately studied Agriculture at the Cirencester College, has been 
appointed Assistant Director of Agriculture and Commerce in 
the N.W.P. The post has hitherto been filled by a covenanted 
civilian or a military officer. 

The Hon. Ameer Ali, before his retirement from the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, inckoduced a Bill rendering it permissive 
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for members of the Maimon commimity in KutohH^onverts 
from Hinduism to Mohomedanism) to place themselves under 
Mahomedan Law. ' * 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Ardeshir Burjorji Master, of Bombay, has obtain^ a 
full Technological Certificate in Iloiiours Grade in Electrical 
Engineering, from the City and Guilds of London Institute; 
also, Certificates in Sound, Light, and Heat; in Magnetism 
and Electricity; in Steam; and in Machine Construction and 
Drawing, from the Science and Art Department of South 
Eensingto^^ We are glad to be able to add that Mr. Ardeshir 
Burjorji MVer has taken out a patent for “Improvement in 
Thermo-electriq Batteries.” 

Mr.^ N. Palit (Calcutta) and Mr. W. Pereira (Ceylon) hare 
joined the Middle Temple. 

Arrivals .Kuverji Sorabji Nazar, from Bombay; Mr. 
Mancherji Ratanj i, from Bombay, for Engineering study; 
Mr. N. Paulic, from Madras. 

Departures. —Mrs. Cowasjee Johanghier and her two children, 
'Mr. J. N. Tata, Mr. D. R. Ghichgar,. Mr. P. R. Mehta (of the 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester), for Bombay. Mr. 
N. G. Chandavarkar, for Bombay. Mr. S. Ramasawmy 
Mudeliar, for Madras. Mr. and ]\rrs. Manmohua Ghose and 
children, for Calcutta. Miss Moria Bose, for the Punjab. Mr. 
Mahadeva Vishnu Kaiie, for Bombay. 

We achmwkdge \n '1 f'rt.vH Reports on tlyi^ Ad ministration 
of the Cutch States, Ls, :—1884 and 1884—1885; A brief 
Review of the Caste System in tlie N.W.P. and Odde, by John 
C. Nesfteld, M.A., Inspector of Schools; and Criticism of the 
Anjuman-i-Panjab on various versions of the National 
Anthem, in Urdu. , 


A Meeting of the NationSl Indian Association was held on 
December 17th, at which a paper on “Burma; its Climate, 
Court and People,” was read by Dr. Cullimore, M.R.C.P,, &c., 
late Resident Physician at Mandalay. We regret to be obliged 
to postpone giving an account of it till next month. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


The question, ‘Wliat is the use of girls attending school?' 
which twenty or thirty years ago was in either not 

raised, or answered by the single word ‘None/ licKiow, among 
the English-educated and even among other classes, received 
an increjasing number of favourable replies. Indian girls’ 
schools are still very few—the merest sprinkling over the 
country,—and in enormous districts po])ular feeling is as yet 
indifferent, where not opposed to female edm^ition. But its 
supporters have made a vigoious start, and we see iiKiny 
encouraging proofs that there will be no turning back. The 
old arguments are still put forward: ‘ Girls are enough trained 
at home for their position in h'fe• Household duties should 
exclusively occupy them; ’ ‘ Scliool learning will do them 
harm; ’ ‘ It is best not to disturb old customs; ’ and still in 
some districts superstitious pleas are heard, such as that 
education brings upon a woman early* widowhood, or other 
fatalities. But against these objedlions it is now hopefull)’ 
urged by Indij^i gentlemen at a hundred school anniversaries, 
and by the native press, that the results feared have been 
exaggeratt^, that the scholars are eviileutly improving, and 
that they will improve much more when the art of teaching 
is better understood and carried into practice. Those who 
abide by the former system of things probably remain un¬ 
convinced by such assertions. Their standard for women is 
too different from that of the relbrmers to permit of unity 
in educational aims. But the older view is losing vitality, 
and female education in India has good promise of faithful 
support from the large body of men who have had oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming acquainted with Western thought and 
life. 


6 
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We may note that among the influences which have 
helped to secure the advantages of school training for girls, 
the visits to India of the late Miss Mary Carpenter had a 
decided effect. In the Educational Records of the Govein- 
ment of India for 18G6-G7 the following general summary is 
given as regards female education : 

“On the whole, then, it would appear that, up to the year 
under review, * the frank and cordial support ’ of Government 
to female education, promised in 1854, had not been given, and 
that only a beginning had been made in some provinces. But it 
should be mentioned that the current year has been one of pro¬ 
gress in this direction. Miss Carpenter’s visit, at the close of 
1866, gave a stimulus to the movement which had been warmly 
taken up in the Punjab four years previously, and the Govern¬ 
ment of Indii has since held out promises of liberal assistance 
and support to an indefinite extent, on the single condition that 
tlie genuine cd-operation of the native community can be 
secured.” 

Again, in reference to Bombay, tlie following passage 
occurs: 

V In connection with the above subject must be mentioned, 
as one of the public events of the year, Miss Carpenter’s phil¬ 
anthropic visit to India, with the express purjiose of seeing 
what could be done to promote the education of the women of 
this country. Miss Carpenter’s chief attention in this presidency 
was drawn to Ahmedabad and to Bombay, and, having seen the 
female schools in these places, she at once pointed out (what 
many have long felt) the disadvantage of none but male teachers 
being provided for these schools. After much discussion of 
the subject with Miss Carpenter, the leading inhabitants of 
Ahmedabad and some native gentlemen in Bombay severally 
addressed petitions to Government, soliciting t'he establishment 
of Normal schools for the training of female teachs)rjB; and at 
the same time Miss Carpenter addressed to Government a 
memorandum embodying her conception of the arrangements 
to be made in establishing the Normal schools which had been 
solicited. . . . The natives of this country expressed 

gratitude to Miss Carpenter for her sympathetic exertions; and 
this Department may well recognise the advantage of an external 
and private stimulus to the question of female education.” 

The Government Female Normal School at Madras, which 
is now a flourishing institution, is a visible memorial of Miss 
Carpenter’s disinterested exertions; but perhaps the greatest 
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results of her Indian visits lay in the impetus which she suc¬ 
ceeded in imparting with regard to girls’ education by com¬ 
munications with Government and by her intercourse with 
some enthusiastic Indian workers, already alive to the Intense 
importance of the subject, but much hindered in their aims 
by want of encouragement and by practical difficulties. 

It has become then widely, though still far from univer¬ 
sally, recognised in India that education for girls is desirable 
and even necessary, and we would call attention to certain 
special grounds of reply to the question, ‘What is the use of girls 
attending school?’ Tlie most obvious answer, 'llecause of the 
practical value of reading, writing, arithmetic, and needlework,’ 
we will not dwell on. Instruction in the arts which form 
the scaffolding of learning, is generally acknowledged to be 
serviceable; and even though but little knowleUge or facility 
is acquired, that little is a power which it is hoped may be 
employed for good rather than for evil, and which pan work 
out further progress if circumstances are favourable. Taking 
this primary use for granted, although in India it is, owing to 
the need of good vernacular literature and other causes, more 
disputable than in England, let iis look at some indirect 
benefits of school-going to the ordinary Indian girl. 

1. First, we may point to the cultivating moral influence 
of school. It must needs bo useful to a girl accustomed to live 
in a home where Indians themselves allow that she is too 
often the subject of injudicious training, to be brought 
under a control which at least lias a tendency to justice and 
fairness, to be led to respect the rights of others, to be made 
to recognise hei-self as part of a corporate whole. It must be 
good for her to have to practise attention, to exert herself 
for a definite*bbject, to yield obedience to authority, to aim 
at winni^ the approval of her teachers, to gain habits of 
punctuality and regularity, to experiment in self-direction, 
and thus, in general, to develope in character. Indian schools 
do not secure these advantages as far as they ought, owing to 
the paucity of good teachers and the lack of intelligent 
sympathy on the part of parepts; hut pupils do in some 
degree get insensibly moulded with respect to conduct, and 
under improved school management and discipline the lives 
of these children, not only at school but in their homes, 
will become still more influenced for good. 

2. Another indirect use of school-going is the under- 

6 * 
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mining of social customs of an injurious kind, such as child 
marriage. Once it is conceded that it is worth while to send 
a girl to school, common sense by degrees asserts that in¬ 
struction ought not to be limited to the age during which it 
can hardly be comprehended, and certainly not appreciated. 
In most cases, just when the pupil is beginning to enjoy 
learning she is removed from school for the excitement of 
her wedding. The auspicious month for marriages has 
arrived, and the teachers are deprived in a sweep of all their 
most promising schohirs. But tln^ more education spreads, 
the more does the futility of such a proceeding become 
evident. The supporters of schools begin to ask, ‘Why 
should we take so much pains about these institutions if they 
are to do so little?’ Hen(?e the poslponenieiit of marriage 
is indirectly promoted by educatit)n, and we now continually 
hear of parents permitting their girls to remain under in¬ 
struction a year or two beyond tlie usual age. In the 
Maharani’s Caste Girls’ School at ^Mysore, the enlightened 
Managers, W'ho are men of high caste, have resolved to keep 
their own daughters at school longer than heretofore, thus 
setting an example to those of a lower rank which will be 
surely followed, and ])reparing the way for a change of 
custom. In most parts of India, public opinion among the 
educated classes is slowly altering in regard- to this matter. 
Education for girls btdiig more recognised as desirable, 
marriage tends to be deferred. Kor is that the only reform 
aided by the silent intlucnco of scho(jls. 

3. Thirdly, school teaching indirectly affects social life. 
The girls who receive instruction ani thereby brought within 
the,same sphere of interests as the educated young men, 
and by this meajjs lln^ chasm, winch is apt to separate in¬ 
tellectually husband and wife becomes lessened. ^ The girl 
may stdl be far behind tin*. College student; one would not 
desire in ordinary life that it should be otherwise. But 
she will be able to enter into her husband’s ideas; she will 
not run in an absolutely different groove; she will judge 
things more from the same standpoint; her home aims will 
be brought into greater harmony with his; she wdll becomeva 
more interesting companion; she will have made the initial 
'' which will enable his influence and aid to tell on her 


IS nov.,gy, better fitted for the training of her 

Garpen,jj p^ycn supposing that the old ways sufficed fpr the 
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happiness and nsefulne:^ o£ Indian women in former times, 
it does not follow that they suffice under the present con¬ 
ditions, when a new line of education has moulded differently 
the minds of their husbands and brothers, and when new as¬ 
pirations have been formed and new views are entertained^ 
In India women have always exerted much sway over their 
family circle. If that influence is to continue, and if social 
life is to be improved anci elevated, education must be 
acknowledged as a necessity for women as well as for men^ 
aud must be freely supplied t, them. 

It seems desirable to bear in mind that girls’ schools in 
India may still be considered, as to methods and standards, 
in the experimental stage. In fresh movements it is tempt¬ 
ingly easy to keep to tlie perhaps accidental form which has 
been first assumed, and to work simply in the line of 
multiplication. To do so in regard to fernfile education in 
India would be a mistake. We should clearly recognise that 
the forms accidentally taken up may not be the best. Perhaps 
it was a matter of iiecessit)’^ to adopt them, lest while delaying 
to discuss the good and the less good the opportunity for 
securing the main object may have flown. But Jbefore the 
form hardens into custom we should try and test its suita¬ 
bility. There is still time to do this for Indian girls’ schools. 
Numerous questions have arisen for solution,’ which must be 
left at present comparatively open—questions as to religious 
and moral teaching, as to preparation for domestic life, as to 
artistic development, as to the due qiixture of mental and 
physical training, &c., &c. The best thought of those who 
are in favour of women’s education should be given to. such 
questions, ancklocal differences will cause variety of decision. 
Girls’ schools are now frequently established by native 
effort, by/rich landholders, by earnest College students (as 
in Bengal, and also at Bombay), or by municipal bodies. 
In such schools the managers can try to carry out their own 
ideal, while avoiding unnecessary innovation and pre-conceived 
limitations as to women’s capabilities. Thus facts will be 
collected on which well-considered opinions can be based. 
The Government appears in many respects to refrain from 
pressing its own educational plans, and tries to ascertain the 
* views of those whom the subject most intimately concerns. 
The field is therefore open for independent action. We 
earnestly hope that educated Indians will work out in theory 
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and ill practice new types of • gijls’ schools, marked by 
adaptiveness and elasticity, and that by the survival of the 
fittest,* female education in India will at length rest on the 
soundest foundations. When that time comes, our question, 
* What is the use of girls attending school ? ’ wiU be likely to 
receive unhesitating and satisfactory replies. 

The Editok. 


GOVIND SINGH AND EUNJEET SINGH. 


Having seen a ^eat deal of the Sikhs during my long 
sojourn in Indisf, I propose to give a sketch, though a brief 
one, of ’two remarkable men amongst that community— 
namely, Govind Singh and Jluiijeet Singh. A few preparatory 
remarks may first fittingly be given. 

The Hindoo reformer Nanuk (born 1469, died 1539), after 
his vain efforts in search of the truth, and his confession 
of failure to find God anywhere either in the Koran or the 
Shastras, threw aside his ascetic garb and passed the re¬ 
mainder of his long life in calling upon men “ to worship the 
One Invisible God, to live Aurtuously, and to be tolerant 
to the failings of others.”* During the Goorooship of 
Arjoon (1581-1606) yie principles of Nanuk took a firm 
' old on tlie minds of his followers. He was regarded as 
'*the successor of Mahomed, the destined restorer of purity 
and sanctity; the regenerator of a world, afiJipted with the 
increasing wickedness of men, and the savage contentions of 
numerous sects.” t Govind, who succeeded to the d'postleship* 
in 1675, inaugurated a new order of things, thereby modify- 
i^ the reforms initiated by Nanuk, who, though he had 
^fengaged his disciples from Hindoo idolatry and Mahometan 
superstition, yet, incredible as it may seem, he had still 
admitted the Divine mission of Mahomet, as well as the 
Hindoo incarnations. ^ But Govind differed in this respect 
from. Nanuk, and owing to his father having been igno- 
miniously put to death by Aurungzeb, Govind became an*- 

* Cumungham s Hist. S'^hs, p. 43. 
t p. 56. > t Ibid, pp, 46 and 96. 
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irreconcilable foe to the Mu^ulmen, and conceived the grand 
design of moulding the Hindoos into a peddle aspiring to 
national independence. After a season of retirement, Govind 
was acknowledged as the head of the Sikhs. In’character 
he was bold, sanguine, and imaginative. He carefully ex¬ 
amined the Feds, and is stated to have performed great 
religious austerities. As a teacher, he declared that Mahomed 
and others had misled the world, but that he himself had 
come to declare a perfect faith, to extend virtue and destroy 
evil; that he was only the servant of the Supreme, and 
was not to be worshipped. The reading of Koranic and 
Poorans he declared to be of no use, and that the votaries of 
idols and the worshippers of the dead could never attain to 
bliss.* Finally, Govind assembled his followers and made 
known to them the great object of his mission. God,” he 
said, “ must be worshipped in truthfulness and sincerity, but 
no material resemblance must degrade the Omnipotent; the 
Lord could only be beheld by the eye of faith in the general 
body of the Khalsa.”t All must become as one: the lowest 
were equal with the highest; caste must* be forgotten; they 
must accept the initiation from liim, and the four races must 
eat out of one vessel. The ways of the Hindoos must be 
abandoned: tlie Brahmin’s tlircad must be broken. By means 
of the Khalsa alone could salvation be obtained. Thev must 

w 

surrender themselves wholly to their faith, and to him as 
their guide. “ Do this,” said Govind, “and the world is yours.” X 
After this Govind poured some water into a vessel, and 
having stirred it with the sacrificial axe and mingled sweet¬ 
meats therein, he sprinkled a portion of this sweetened water 
upon five faitlfful disciples—a Brahmin, a Chliutree, and three 
Soodras—and hailed them as Singhs (or lions}’. Govind then 
declared them to be the Khalsa, and received in his turn the 
initiation from these novitiates; and henceforth he became 
Govind Singh, saying that hereafter, •^henever five Sikhs 
should be assembled together, there he also would be present.§ 
Thus was a species of baptism inaugurated for the reception 
of converts into the Sikh community. For Govind moreover 
declared that they should have one form of initiation; viz., 
the sprinkling of water by five of the faithful. He also said 

* Cunningham’s Hist. Sikhs, p. 72. 

+ The Sikh GommonweaUh; or, Church and State, 
t Cunningham’s Hist. Sikhs, p. 74. § Ibid, p. ^5. 
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that they should worship the One ]f^visible Grod, and honour 
the memory of Nanuk and his successors; but that they should 
revere and bow to nought visible save the Gruntk^ the book 
of their belief.* Govind was certainly a remarkable man : he 
succeeded in mastering the imagination of his followers; he 
established the Xhalsa theocracy in the midst of Hindooism 
and Mahometanism, and confounded Peers and Moolas. 
He moreover wjote the supplemental Grunth, and as a 
religious teacher he drew contributions from all parts of 
India. But' lie was not content with being the head of 
a religious sect, for his soul was fired with the ambition 
of founding an indejDendent kingdom of Jilts upon the 
waning glories of Aurungzeb’s dominions. He therefore 
strove to promote in the minds of his disciples the union 
of a warlike temper with religious fervour; so he taught 
them that “ they should all name themselves Singhs, and of 
material things, they should devote th^ir finite energies to 
steel alone. Arms should dignify their person, they should 
be ever waging war, and great would be his merit w'ho 
fought in the van, who slew an enemy, and who despaired 
not, although overcome.” t Death, however, put a stop to the 
ambitious plans of this great reformer, who was assassinated 
in 1708, but not before he had inspired his followers with 
the desire to become a free and independent nation: and 
after the lapse of more than half a century, their aspirations 
were realised. For in 1764 the Sikhs became a nation, in 
which year they were masters of Lahore, when the whole 
country, frojn the jliclum to the Sutlej, was partitioned 
amongst their chiefs and followers. Numerous mosques were 
then demolished, and the Afghans, in chainmwere made to 
wash the foundation with the blood of hogs. The chiefs 
then assembled at Umritsur (which had been^made by 
Arjoon Gooroo the holy city of the Sikhs) and proclaimed 
their own sway and the establishment of their faith by 
striking a coin with Nanuk and Govind’s name thereon.J 
The Sikhs now became a constituted Commonwealth, whose 
members met once every year at Umritsur, and the assembly 
of their chiefs was called a Gooroo-mutta or Diet. There 
was a cli(iue of Sikhs who peculiarly represented a combina¬ 
tion of the saint and the soldier, and might have been appro- 

* Cimningham*^ Hist, Sikhs, pp. 76 to 78. 
t Ibid, p. 78. X Ibid, p. 111. 
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priately designated the Knight Templars of India. These 
were the celebrated Akalees or Immortals, (tressed in blue, 
the pseudo-soldiers of God. These Blue^ claimed for ^hem- 
selves a direct institution by their great Gooroo, Govind 
Singh, who had called upon them to sacrifice everything for 
their faith, to leave their homes and follow the profession of 
arms. The history of the Sikhs eventually centred in their 
great Maharaja liunjeet Singh, who in 1799 obtained the 
cession of Lahore from the Afghan King. This remarkable 
man died in 1839, leaving behind him a kingdom, won by his 
military genius, extending Irom Peshawur to the Sutlej; a 
large army that had been brought into a good state of dis¬ 
cipline by the French Generals, Ventura, Allard, Court, and 
Avitabile, as well as by the efforts of liunjeet Singh himself. 
This sagacious Prince had wrested from Caubul the fairest of 
its provinces: he found the military array of Ihs country brave 
indeed, but ignorant of the art of war, and he left it mustering 
50,000 disciplined soldiers, 50,000 well-armed yeomanry 
and militia, and more than 300 cannons.* Kunjeet Singh 
honoured men of reputed sanctity, attributed every success to 
the favour of God, and styled himself and people ccillectively 
the “ Khalsa,” or Commonwealth of Govind. In all important 
transactions, “ his own motives were kept carefully concealed, 
and everything was done for the sake of the Gooroo, the 
advantage of tlie Khalsa, and in the name of the Lord.” t The 
zeal of the monarch reflected itself in the enthusiasm of the 
Sikhs, who became persuaded that God himself was present 
with them, and that sooner or later He would confound their’ 
enemies for His own glory; and though not a very numerous 
sect,! they we^^ ready to (iarc much for the mystic Khalsa. 
That such a brave people would prove formidable antagonists 
was amply shown by the Sutlej campaign of 1845-46, and the 
second Sikh war of 1848-49. But it is time now to bring 
this sketch to a close. 

S. DEWjfi White, Colonel, 

« 

Author of '■'A Complete History of the. Oreat Sepoy RevoU," die. 


* Cunningham’s Hist. SiUis, p. 2.S5. + Ibid, p. 180. 

t The Sikh population of the Rmjaub was about a million and a h».1f — 
men, women, and children. See Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, p. 9. 
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now, TO PEESEEVE HEALTE! IN INDIA, WITH 
SPECIAL EEFEEENCE TO MEDICAL WOMEN. 

. By Dk. C. E. Fkancis. 

(Continued from page 15,) 

CLOTHIBTQ. 

, Dr. Jaeger's Sanitary Woollen System .—An article on clothing 
would be incomplete without a few words on the subject of 
the sanitary wool system” recently introduced by Dr. Jaeger, 
Ptofessor of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology at Stuttgart. 
In the matter of costumes Dr. Jaeger is a thorough revolu¬ 
tionist. He would have every article of dress, worn by men, 
women and children, made of wool; and certainly the purity, 
softness, and elasticity of the finer kinds of the material, manu¬ 
factured under his guidance, are qualities that combine to 
render it extremely attractive. The most irritable skins would 
doubtless be tolerant of the summer quality of the stockingette 
stuff, which is not only extremely soft but, j)robably, very 
durable. ' It is well suited for shirts, undervests, and other 
garments worn next the skin; as also, indeed, for petticoats and 
dresses. And the natural colour (light grey) is well adapted for 
India. The value of flannel is recognised by all who indulge in 
sports likely to cause profuse perspiration ; and there seems no 
reason why all clothing, ordinarily used in that country, should 
not be made of Dr. Jaeger’s pure animal wool, which is 
manufactured of varying degrees of thickness and strength; and 
which may be dyed of eJmost any colour,—the dyes being 
genuine and harmless. The khakee (grey cotton) suits, which 
are now worn by a portion of the army in Ic’lia, might with 
advantage be made of wool. In short, the principle, upon 
which wool is advocated, being recognised, viz., it&i protective 
power against chills, and its offering the least possible im¬ 
pediment to the escape of emanations from tho body, there 
is no limit to its application. All who are contemplating a 
career in India—everyone in fact who can—should ‘pay a 
visit to the “ depot of the Sanitary Woollen System Com¬ 
pany,” 3 and 4 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W., or 41, 
42 and 43 Fore Street, London, E.C.: or send for one of 
their illustrated catalogues, and examine the several garments, 
or the forwarded specimens: and then read all that is urged 
in favour of the material,—as opposed to vegetable fibre 
which, in the various forms of cotton, linen, muslin, &o., is 
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in such general us& throughout the world. There is one 
apparent objection to Dr. faeger’s material, viz., its compara¬ 
tive costliness; but this should be of little moment in con¬ 
sideration of its superior value: and it is possible that* by- 
and-by, the high prices may be reduced. 

EXEBOISE. 

Nothing tends to keep the body in health better than the 
daily exercise, ihort of fatigue, of its various component parts. 
It is necessary to emphasise this point, viz., the limit to exercise; 
as it is of great importance that the benefit derived from the 
exertion should not be neutralized by excess: and, unhappily, 
the popular fallacy in favour of the opposite doctrine seems to 
be deep-rooted and widespread. How frequently does one hear 
an individual, who has been recommended to take plenty of 
exercise, exclaim after a day’s walking—“ I tired myself well 
out! Just as a patient, instructed to live ’^ell because he 
is below par, may eat freely of meat three times a day, and 
thereby perhaps induce an attack of indigestion. Exercise, in 
moderation, helps to equalize the circulation of the blood and 
to prevent congestion, especially where it is (in India) so liable 
to occur, viz., the liver. It may safely be affirmed that, 
speaking generally, those Europeans have the best health 
who take daily exercise. And there is none more agreeable 
—the enjoyment is greater if the surroundings are cheerful 
and the atmosphere invigorating,—none more within every¬ 
body’s reach, than walking. AU who have taken a trip inW 
the interior of the Himalayas in fine weather, each day’s 
journey being performed partly on foot and partly on pony * 
back, will have a keen recollection of tlte event. The bracing 
air and gorgeous scenery, combined “with (for the time) abso¬ 
lute freedom frpm the anxieties and potty vexations of one’s 
daily work, th«3" plain inartificial habits and tent life, the 
adventures of travel, the wholesome al fresco meals with the 
power, to (figest them, the simple unsophivsticated hill natives 
bringing presents of fruit or milk,—all unite (a pleasant com¬ 
panion sharing the agremens) in constituting a “red-letter” 
period that, once experienced, one hopes to again enjoy, and 
which one retraces in after life with a perpetual and unfading 
freshness. On the line of march with a rdgiment, or when camping 
out, a walk of a few miles in the early morning before sunrise, 
between the encampments, is very beneficial. But when stationed 

* Horses, though they may do very well on the good roads in the 
station^ are not suited for the mountain paths and narrow bridges of the 
interior, where the ponies of the country are quite at home. These ponies 
are generally very sturdy and strong. 
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in the plains there is but little inducement to take walking 
exercise in the hot weather and raiFs. The feeling of enerva¬ 
tion, moreover,' with many is too great to admit of it. Some, 
however, bravely go through a certain amount of walking every 
morning, when the weather is not unfavourable, all the year 
round for the sa!ke of the “ constitutional: ” and they are 
usually all the better for it. All who can should walk, even 
though it be no more than three or four hundred yards—the 
horse or palanquin or carriage being at hand to be made use of 
if necessary. Military men, civilians, and planters have duties 
that take them from home in the early morning, and some part 
of the outing” is, on principle, wisely performed on foot. 
I have heard officers say that two or three hours’ walking 
round a billiard-table, when they were unable to get out, was 
better than nothing; and undoubtedly—poor substitute though 
it bo for exercise in the open air—it is. Much of the lassitude, 
and ennui, and even sickness amongst many ladies is due to 
want of regular and suitable exercise. If such ladies go any¬ 
where before breakfast they do so in a conveyance. In the 
evening they take their customary drive to the band-stand, or 
the mall, or course. If, during the day, they should emerge 
from the house to shop, or pay visits, they must necessarily go, 
in the hot weather, in a (usually closed) conveyance. (In some 
stations the more sensible plan is adopted of paying compli¬ 
mentary visits after sunset.) During the very hot weather no 
one, of course, who can avoid it goes out of the house in the 
daytime. It is worthy of note how some ladies, who complain 
that they have no object in going out walking in the morning 
and that there is nothing to see (which at many stations is true 
enough), will yet spend a vast amount of energy at balls, 
remaining to dance, in an unwholesome atmosphere, through 
the greater part of the night, when the system is least able to 
bear the exertion. If ladies would attend tolitheir poultry— 
small farm-yards may be kept sometimes in India,—or take an 
interest in their garden, or walk a couple of hundred yards, or 
so, to have a chat with a friend in a neighbouring bungalow, 
there would in these proceedings bo some exercise: but, in too 
many cases, they make no such exertion ; and, becoming weary, 
induce their indulgent husbands to send them to the hills. 

The inspiriting foeUngs, induced by the advent of the 
cold season, may lead to walking for the mere sake of the 
enjoyment of the walk which is then much appreciated after 
a lengthened season of conhnement and comparative in¬ 
activity : but it must be admitted that pedestrian exercise for 
the remainder of the year is not pleasant. Walking a few. yards 
even is followed by free perspiration and consequent discomfort, 
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which remains until eyery article of wearing apparel is remoyed 
and followed by a bath. sifter a walk in the hot weather, a 
bath, and a change of linen, one feels refreshed, the exertion 
has done good; >but, if otherwise,—if the feeling of lassitude, 
to 'conquer which an effort has been made, is increased, the 
exercise has been excessive and done harm, ll^xperience will be 
the best guide in this matter. The natives of India are great 
walkers. It. is well known how a native army will outmarch 
one composed of Europeans: and native servants, when leave 
is gfiven them to go to their homes, will walk—^travelling (in the 
hot weather) at night—at the rate of 30 mUes a day for a 
month and even more: and yot, for the most part, they are 
deficient in physical strength^ of which mere walking is no test. 
In general physique, in suppleness and freedom of limb, the 
up-country natives resemble the American pedestrian Weston. 
(The soldiers of our army are usually men of a taller and firmer 
build.) The capacity for performing these pedestrian feats is 
largely due to the extremely abstemious habiti of the natives 
and to their entire abstinence from alcohol,—a fact front which 
European residents in India might take a useful hint. 

Horse exercise may be indulged in at all seasons in India: 
and it is very useful in x»roventing Ipcal congestions. The rider 
must, however, be careful not to over-do it. It is very tempting, 
when enjoying the exhilaration of a good gallop, to ride on 
and on and become at length—horse and rider—bathed in 
X)erspiration, and, in the hot weather, somewhat fatigued;—a 
condition favourable to being chilled. When horses are tied up * 
in this state outside the entrance to the stable, with an easterly 
wind (which is very common at some stations in the rainy 
season) blowing upon them, they are very likely to “go in the 
loins” as the saying is:—tlieir hind legs become paralyzed 
from congestion in the lower part of the spinal cord. Native 
grooms (saees-ef^often err in this matter through ignorance: 
they should therefore be instructed to keep the nag in the 
stable and ^ub him down .there. 

For men the daily use of the inogra (commonly pronounced 
mogdur)—a club-like mallet—is a good form of exercise. 
Mogras are used, like dumb-bells, in pairs and for the same 
purpose,—^to expand tho chest and doveioj) the muscles of the 
arms. They are, however, usually very heavy and the exertion 
required to swing them about may strain the muscular structure 
somewlterej especially that connected with the ribs. Mogras 
are quite unsuitod for women. 

The lezum (a bow with a chain bow-string) is used by 
athletic natives for the same purpose as the mogra. Its use 
requires considerable expertness as well as strength. 
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The tricycle has not, as yet that I am aware of, been in* 
troduced into India. Not only is it a valuable vehicle for quick 
locomotion, but it is admirably suited for exercising the whole 
body without any great effort. Good roads are, however, 
essential; and these, outside military cantonments and civil 
stations in the plains, do not exist; except the old “ grand trunk 
road ” extending from Calcutta to Lahore,—a distance of some 
1400 miles. The tticycle is not so well adapted^ foa* the hot 
season as for the cold, in consequence of its use causing profuse 
perspiration. The appearance of a lady riding with her husband 
on one of these conveyances would certainly startle the natives, 
who would think, as they thought on seeing the first railway,— 
that the resources of the English are boundless! 

SLEEP. 

Amongst the various requirements of the body, that are 
absolutely necessary to maintain good health, “ tired Nature’s 
sweet restorer—balmy sleep ” is one of the most essential. The 
sleep, during the hot weather in India, may not always be 
balmy, as a night’s rest there, at that season, is often very 
disturbed and unrefreshing;—the difficulty being.to find an 
atmosphere sufficiently cool. The natives, however, sleep fairly 
well, which is, doubtless, in‘great part, due to their abstinence 
from intoxicating beverages. Late dinners—and these not al¬ 
ways in moderation—with a full proportion of alcoholic drinks, 
tend to malio the sleep of Europeans unrefreshing. The con¬ 
dition of the brain, during natural sleep, is one of comparative 
emptiness of the bloodvessels. The effect of alcohol is to unduly 
fill these vessels, and to drive natural sleep away. The heavy 
sleep, which sometimes follows a “ night-cap,” more nearly 
resembles a state of coma. .This (night-cap) practice, bad enough 
in a cold climate, is especially likely to be attended with evil 
results (irrespective of an indifferent night’s r^^t), in a hot one. 
The nervous system, already perhaps weakened by the heat, 
becomes still more so by the alcohol; and thus thjg foundation 
may be unconsciously laid of a condition—nervous exhaustion— 
that constantly in after life supervenes upon even moderate 
mental or physical exertion; and which, though largely due to 
alcohol, is attributed entirely to the climate. There can be no 
artificial substitute for the remedies which nature provides. 
Speaking generally, from 7 to 8 hours in the 24 should be devoted 
to repose. In young persons, nutrition and growth, with a corre¬ 
sponding waste of tissue, being greater than in adult life, more is 
required; but in the old, with opposite conditions, a less amount 
will suffice. A full quantity of sleep is an absolutely necessary 
■cjctndition in India. It often happens that persons fall into a state 
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of malaise, and become irritable, without any apparent cause. 
In many of these cases it jv^il^ be found, on enquiry, that, for 
some time past, the individual has not slept well.* I have known 
the most serious consequences—even death itself—ensue* from 
insufficient sleep being obtained, night after night, for several 
weeks in succession. To a healthy person of sound and strong 
constitution an indifferent night’s rest will do no harm; but 
where this extends over several nights, even the strongest will 
suffer: whilst for the weakly it may be fatal. The principal 
adverse influences, preventive of sleep in India, are the heat and 
the musquitoes. Whenever available, upper rooms are preferable 
to those on the ground floor. In the efforts to sleep cool, various 
risks are often incurred. Doors are kept open at night, regard¬ 
less of possible malaria : the bed is taken outside or on to the 
roof of the house—a dangerous practice in the malarious*^' months 
and at full moon, though safe at other times: or it is placed 
in front of the thermantidote, or tatty, whereby the body may 
be seriously chilled; and I have even known persons to have 
the tatty well watered, and to sleep upon it in that (saturated 
with wet) state. There is no objection to having the doors 
open—the opening being protected by chicks (hanging screens 
usually made of split bamboos, loosely fastened together in 
parallel lines (horizontally arranged) by perpendicular strings, 
and fitted into the door-way)—at night in the non-malarious 
months, provided the bed is not in the line of draught; 
nor to using a thermantidote or tatty under the same 
conditions: but the safest plan is to sleep with closed doors 
under a full-fringed punkah—a pole or narrow frame, with a 
deep fringe reaching to within a few inches of the sleeper’s face, 
is the best form of punkah,—as giving a piaximum of air, with 
a minimum of labour for the man whp pulls it. And it is Well 
to have a sufficient relay of these men (coolies), who moreover 
should not have^jhad work during the day. In some parts of 
India—in Calcutta for example—a punkah is suspended within 
the muBqui^> curtains; but this is an unusual luxury: and- the 
choice, therefore, lies between the musquito curtain (which should 
be of a green colour) or the punkah. (The latter, if swung over 
.liie roof of the curtains, would give but little air to the sleeper 
within.*) ^ Those who afe not tolerant of the heat, prefer the 
punkah which, if pulled with sufficient force and regularity, will 
keep the body fairly cool and drive off the musquitoes. These 
pertinacious blood-suckers may be still further defied by wearing 

• In some of the inland parts of Southern India exposure, daring sleep 
at night, to the “land wind” is often followed by serious consequences; 
€.g.f severe neuralgia, rheumatism, distortion of the face, and evjsn 
paralysis both in men and horses. 
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a sleeping suit of some light material—Dr. Jaeger’s woollen 
stockingette stuff is the best—an<f, with the body thus protected, 
no other coveiing would be required. The only point of attack 
would then be the face and hands; so, to protect these, some 
persons use eau de Cologne: but the effect is only temporary. 
The spirit soon evaporates and leaves the surface as before. The 
best defence is the punkah. The bedsteads jnost suitable for India 
are made with newar (a cotton webbing sold in lengthsl^htretched 
across between the frame—a light wooden structure — and 
removable, when necessary, for washing. Even better than this 
would be webbing made of Jaeger’s animal wool. Some prefer 
to the newar a cane surface. But either of the former are far 
superior, being resilient, yielding, and sufficiently strong. In 
either caSe a woollen mattress, advocated by Dr. Jaeger as allow¬ 
ing of free exhalation from the surface of the body, is desirable. 
During the hot weather a sheet only is required for a covering; 
and even this (s dispensed with when a keeping suit is worn. 
Here, too, a sanitary woollen coverlet vc^ould be preferable to 
one made of cotton or linen. In the cold weather and in the 
hills stout English blankets, which are much warmer than those 
manufactured in the country, are greatly appreciated. 

The practice of sleeping during the day is not, as a general 
rule, to be commended. Some ladies deliberately unrobe them¬ 
selves every afternoon, and take a prolonged siesta till nearly 
sunset, when it is time to prepare for the evening drive. Where- 
there has been but little sleep during the night the deficiency 
must be made up, as far as possible, during the day at whatever 
time the individual finds most convenient. 

The lady doctor, as having regular and congenial occupation 
an^ being careful to live temperately and in conformity with ' 
hygjienic rules, will be more likely to enjoy a full night’s rast 
than those who have nothing to do. But this very occupation 
will induce fatigue, and may occasionally bwtik in upon her 
well-earned repose. In her case an hour’s, or more, 6j.eep 
during the day would bo quite justifiable. Under, all circum¬ 
stances a few minutes of unconsciousness, when seated in an arm¬ 
chair, after dinner (presumably an early and a light one) will 
generally be beneficial. This is very different to going de¬ 
liberately to sleep in the horizontal position after a heavy meal. 
JBome persons always feel sleepy after a meal: but, in these 
oases, the stomach (and perhaps the brain too) is weak and 
Requires medical attention. It is well to have a few biscuits or 
some bread and butter, and a cup of cold tea (without milk—if 
added it should first be boiled), or a glass of sherbet, on a small 
table by the bedside in the event of hunger or thirst during &e 
night. Sleep is often absent owing to the want of food or drink. 
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The plan of taking sleeping draughts cannot be too s^iigly 
condemned. G^hej are €pt to.derange the systemi and, if taken 
frequently, develop a perriioious habit. 

WOBK. 

The best antidote to the ennui, lowness of spirits, and lon^ng 
for home, that one sometimes feels in India, especially during 
the first year of exile, when all is so strange and uncongenial, is 
systematic and usefid mental work. But, for ladies generally 
employment of any kind outside their own domestic sphere 
is rarely obtainable: and it is this that makes life in India so 
distasteful to ladies of active minds. The benevolence, which 
prompts to so many varied acts of kindness at home, finds but a 
limited sphere for its exercise in that country.. Europeans and 
natives are widely separated by the trammels of caste, which oblige 
the latter to refuse gifts—food especially—from the hands of 
the former: and any attempts at enquiring intq their inner life, 
in view to rendering assistance, would in most cases be looked 
upon, at first at any rate, with suspicion and distrust. * It must 
be admitted, indeed, that European ladies in India have not in 
the past, speaking very generally and not including those 
attached to missionary bodies, made any efforts to co-operate in 
jhe directions in which their aid might have proved most useful, 
viz., the education of the children. In the presidency, and 
other large, towns they have formed thems^ves into committees • 
for regulating the affairs of certain European institutions, as 
asylums for European and Eurasian orphans, nurses’ homes, 
and the like. But such work does not, in any way, affect the 
natives of the country. There have not, until now* when a field, 
recently entered by the National Indian Association for tending 
the sick and suffering, is being developed in detail by the 
Countess of Dufferin, been any organizations in which they 
eotdd take partf»-nothing for the people corresponding to the 
numerous phases of Christian effoft, adapted to the state of , 
moral and physical misery in which so many amongst the masses 
at home live and die. In England wives, mothers, and un¬ 
married ladies—numbers amongst these constitute the very 
backbone and main stay of the efforts put forth—combine to 
do gbod:—the air is redolent with their philanthropy. - In 
India the wife (and mother) has her own home duties, and the 
daughters naturally desire to follow the maternal example. The 
ladies of England, now not only freely admitted but heartily 
welcomed to India—in the early days of our settlement in the 
country they could not come except with a “ pass,”—^have vastly 
improved the social condition of their countrymen there located, 
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besides greatly contributing to tbeir domestio happiness. Buty 
it may be regretted that they hare not more availed them¬ 
selves—there have been certain notable exceptions—of 
opportunities of instructing the children, and, wherever possible, 
the women, in their sevoral stations. Now, there is every 
prospect of work in the zenanas, hospitals, and dispensaries, for 
various classes of women medically inclined: and it is to those 
ladies, who go to make India the land of their adoption in this 
connection, that I wish to say a few words. 

The part of the body, most likely to suffer from the heat, is 
the nervous system, which thus becomes the weak point; 
requiring, therefore, especial care. One cannot, as at home, 
work with the brain six hours at a stretch with impunity. To 
attempt it would be to cdurt mental and physical suffering. The 
best time for mental effort is when one feels the best fitted for it. 
It is affirmed, as the result of direct experiment, that the human 
body is at " fuU tide ” — so to speak—after the mid-day meal: and 
it is certain that it is at “ ebb ” at midnight, and during the first 
few hours of the early morning,—more deaths, in fatal illnesses, 
occurring at those hours than at any other time of the day, or 
night. Many persons, in a temperate or cold climate, are more 
capable of mental exertion after breakfast, whilst others (and 
these are among the strongest) feel equally vigorous "before that 
meal. In India they, who have a largo amount of mental work 
to get through, find that it is absolutely necessary to begin as 
early as possible: and lienee the Governor-Gleneral, Governors, 
Lieutenant-Governors, and Commissioners of Provinces, who are 
amongst the hardest workers in the community, will often 
be found seated at their office tables,—despatch boxes filled 
with official correspondence by their sides,—;at 5 o’clock, and 
even earlier, every morning. And they will thus continue their 
labours, in the hot and rainy season, with no intermission 
except Ibr refreshment and to give audience.^ (which is also 
mental exertion, sometimes very severe), during the whole day 
till sunset; und, when these are ovqt, a good morning’s work 
win have been accomplished. 

It is the practice with many, on reaching home after exercise, 
to at once take the morning cold bath : but, as the lady doctor 
would probably be somewhat fatigued^ as well as heated, the, bath 
had better be deferred till a couple of hours after breakfast. In 
the absence of fatigue there would be no objection. In the 
case of lady doctors, the mental work of the day would be most 
conveniently performed in the forenoon. Night-work in India 
is strongly to be deprecated. The night’s rest and early rising 
—BO essential. to health—are interfered with ; thd brain and 
nervous system are apt to become weakened; and, sooner or 
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later^ the eyes will probably suffer much sooner thsa^th^ 
wo^d, if similarly us^, in England. 

3o much continuous mentsd effort as that above described 
is a great strain upon the nervous system; and the pzsactid%' 
therefore, of annually transferring the Supreme and other. 
Governments to the hills at that season is a most salutary 
one. The cold season, as being best suited for travelling, 
is utilised by these high officials for making tours through 
the country, and for becoming acquainted with the local 
magnates and others. The cost of these tours, so much in¬ 
veighed against by political economists, is not to be con¬ 
sidered for a moment in comparison with benefits that may 
be conferred upon the people. Indents for means of transport 
and provisions are sometimes associated with cases of individual 
hardship; but those cases need not, and will not, occur—at 
least not fo any great extent—if a sharp eye is kept upon sub¬ 
ordinates : and, if the people know that the Governor himself 
will look into their grievances, they are aburfdautly satisfied. 
That deau ideal of a Government servant—Mr. James'Thomason, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Westorn Provinces—was 
one of this class. When driving with him through his various 
districts, 1 have known him to daily receive numerous, peti¬ 
tions in the vernacular, which would bo thrown into the car¬ 
riage from either side by poor apjdicants, who were never in 
any way discouraged from doing so; and he would ■ read them 
all! For those who begin work so early a cup of coffee— 
some prefer tea—with bread and butter, or biscuit, is very 
desirable. The system requires to be fortified for the mental 
exertion which should not be undertaken on an empty stomach. 
This slight refresliment is independent, of course, of the chota 
haziree (small breakfast) later in thq morning. 

The very early morning is also the best period for exercise; 
and all, thorefo^ who are not c-ompelied to do desk work at 
that time shquld take it. My advice to the lady doctor would be 
to devote half an hour, or more, to walking, or riding, or to what¬ 
ever from of exercise she finds most suitable; and then, after a 
slight meal, to sot out for the dispensary. To go sooner would 
be useless, as patients are not thou awake, and the servants 
would not be ready. Visits to zenana patients would follow 
the business at the dispensary. TJie French plan is, for thcMe 
who can adopt it, the one best suited, I think, to India,, vhs.,^ work 
du^g the first half of the day, the remainder being devoted to. 
amusement; which, wdth English folk, might mean light reading 
and light employment. The lady doctor would, like all mediocd 
practitioners, be constantly in harness, and liable to be aam- 
pioned at all hours of the day or night. But she should en- 
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deavoor to get througli the day’s professional work, snch as 
writing up the cases in the^ dijppensaiy books-^-aU lady 
doctors will it is hoped keep clinical records for future publication 
—before dinner (at say 2 or 3 p.m.); which would leave tiie 
afternoon free for reading, or for writing letters home, and the 
evening to social intercourse. More will be said on this subject 
under the heading Every-day life.” 

(To he continued.) 


THE VERNAOULAK LITERATURE AND FOLKLORE 

OF THE PANJAB. 


IVom a paper on The Vernacular Literature and Folklore of the 
Fanjdb,” hy Thomas M. Thornton^ C.S.L, B.C.L. (printed in the 
Journal of the Rdyal Asiatic Society). 

(Continued from page 50.) 

SPECIMENS OF VERNACULAR LITERATURE OF THE PANJJLb. 

Panjabi Sloks, from the Oranth (Trumpp’s “A'di Qranth”). 

(<() Slok at the end of the J&pji (date, beginning of sixteenth 
century ?): 

PSvSLnii gtirtL, pan! pita, mata dharte m&h&tii, 

DlvSsii rati, dul du daya, khelal s^gSla j2ig^tii. 
Changyala buryala vachal dMrmH hajdri, 

K&r&mi apl apnl, ke n€rai ke durl, 

JlnT namh dhlala, gae sSmak^ti ghali,!^ 

NanUkH te miikh& iijSl!, keri chiit5 nSli. 

Translation. 

Wind is the Guru, water the father, great earth the mother, 
Day and night, the two are female and male nurse, the whole 
world sports. 

The Righteous Judge rehearses the good and bad works (of 
men) in the presence (of God), 

By their own actions some are near, some afar-off (God). 

Those who have meditated on His name are gone, having finished 
their labours. 

Nanak! their faces are bright, (and) with them what multitudes 
are saved! 

(i) A dorha or couplet in the Bhtg (concluding portion of 
the Qranth)^ written by Guru Tegh B^^ur (9th Gurd) when 
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in prison at Delhi, to his son, Gutd Gobind ^date, latt£ pairt 
of seyenteenth century) :• * 

B&1& chtLtkld, bandn& p&rfi, k&cha na ho*ta upEl,. 

K&hii Nan&kS, &b& otS. h&ri, g&jSl jiii hohii s&hEi. * 

Trantlation. 

My strength is exhausted, fetters haye fallen upon me, there is 
no means of escape left; 

Nanak says, now Hari is my refuge, like an elephant he will 
become my helper. 

Specimen of Sikh religious poetry (from the Wdrdn £hdi 
Chtrdds Jt ): 

Amali amal na chhaddnf hui bahni ikaththe, 

Jill jue jdarfd lag day upaththe, 

Chori chor na pallarahin dukh sahni garaththe, 

Itahin nagni ka waridhun ve karmi lathtife, 

Fdpi pap kamaunde oi phirde naththe, 

Fir muridan pirhari sab pap panaththe. 

Translation. 

The drunken cannot leave oif drinking if they sit together, 

So the player with dice continues to play falsely, 

The thief will not give up stealing, but prefers to suffer pain. 
The profligate will not abandon his courses, 

The evil do evil and continue doing it, 

[So] the saint and his disciples being united all evil ceaseth. 

Folk-song (from Captain Temple’s paper in the A.8.B, 
Journalf 1882): 

’lljin sui hare kite han, • 

Ate sdunle kite kag, 

Dhaule hans bandeke, 
m Sab rang mor ate rag; 

Uh Swam( ik satt hai, 

Ali kdrd sabh sausdr, 

Jo kar’ni mdnas kare, 

To hdr utdranhar. 

Translation. 

He who made the parrot green. 

And made the crow black, 

Made the swan white, • - 

And the peacock many-hued, ^nd their aong; 
He is the one true Lord, 

And the whole world is vanity. 

If a man do his duty. 

Then will he be saved. 
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FOlk-Bong (from ditto): - • * 

J)hup paf tar-t(khnf, 

Bae Mamoluw^ bo, 

Kihan kari handanf bat 
Mera man tain lija bo 

Turn ghora, ham palkf, ^ 

Eae Mamoluwa bo, 

Chali rahnge iktyo sath, 

Mera man tain liya bo. 

Turn efsa, ham dr’ei, 

Bae Mamoluwl. bo, 

Bani ruhndi, gury^ den h^th, 

Merd man tain liyi bo. 

Turn champa, ham maiti, 

Bae Mamoluwfi bo, 

Bhari rahnge iktyo sSth, 

Mera man tain liy^ bo. 

Turn long ham ildyachf, 

Bae MamoluTpfi, bo, 

Bik’je pansdriye den h^t, 

Mera man tain liya bo. 

Translation. 

The sunshine is growing hot, 

O Bae Mamolu, 

How shall we go along the road ? 

0 you have captured my heart! 

You be the horse and I the carriage, 

O Bae Mamolu, 

We will go on and on together, 

O you have captured my heart! 

You be the looking-glass and I the looking-glass-ring, 
0 Bae Mamolu, 

Looking pretty on beauty’s hand, 

* O you have captured my heart! 

You be* the cJMmpd, I the mdlti flower, 

0 Bae Mamolu, 

We will stand side by side in the garden, 

O you have captured my heart! 
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You be the cloye and I the oardamum, 

0 Bae Mamolu, • * 

We ’ll be sold [together] in the druggist^s shbp, 

0 you have captured lay heart! • 

♦ «***♦# 

Biddle: 

Harf thi, 

Man bharf thi, 

Ghane motion se jari thi 
• B^har maid^ln dhartf par, 

Dosfile orhe Irharf th£. 

Bright was she, 

Happy was she, 

Studded with many a pearl was she, 

Standing out in the open, 

Mantled in green was she. 

Answer—field of maize. * 

« 

rno VERBS. 

One “ no ” saves a world of trouble. (Deny having been 
present, and you will be saved further trouble as a witness.) 

When the house is built, the carpenter is forgotten. 

A rat found a bit of turmeric, and set up a druggist’s shop. 
(A person enibarking in a large business without capital.) 

With an empty purse asks his way to the bazaar. (One 
who attempts to hide his poverty.) 

A powerful man’s hundred is seven score.. (Might is right.) 

A house of 'lSpaw with an ivory Waterspout. (One who 
dresses above his station.) • • 

A blind etep4^ant makes a gap in its own army. (The igno¬ 
rance of energetic men in power produces evil to the people.) 

First yourself and then the beggar. (Charity begins at 
home.) 

A bad dog brings his master into trouble. 

Poppy seeds to a blind fowl. (Casting pearls before swine.) 
Friendship in his face and a knife in his sleeve. 

The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, grass-fibre, and silk: these 
sis are best beaten, the seventh is the Jat. - 

The Jat* like a wound, is better when bound. 

The Jat’s baby has a plough • handle for a plaything. 
(Alluding to their skill in agriculture.) 
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REVIEWS. 


Technical Education for India. By ARDEpiER Bubjorji 

Master. Arthur Chilver, 16 Holborn Viaduct, Londou, 

1885. 

The subject of this pamphlet has been brought very 
prominently before the public of late, especially ^ith reference 
to the duty of the Great City Guilds to set apart a large 
portion of their ^eat wealth to promote Technical Education 
in England. It is argued that England is falling behind in 
the race of competition with Continental Nations just for 
want of this..education, and Mr. Master gives some remarkable 
illustrations of the results of the extension of Technical 
Education in France, Belgium, Switzerland, Japan, and other 
countries. Belgium, Italy, and France are active competitors 
in the English markets, and are rapidly touching the Indian 
trade. England is awake to her danger; but, says Mr. 
Master, “ India cares not what is passing in the outside 
world. Fierce fighting goes on to gain intellectual supremacy 
in arts ; but in India indifference reigns supreme.” 

It is an undoubted fact that the trade of the Indian 
hand-loom weaver, the staple industry of some parts of India, 
is crushed by the competition of Manchester, and that the 
fine Indian muslins and other fabrics, once so popular in the 
home markets, have; been elbowed out^y the cheaper 
machine-made goods. A.similar fate befei the hand-loom 
weavers of England on the invention of the mule-jenny in 
1779. The operatives rebelled and broke the.'^m^hines, little 
imt^ning, in their short-sighted ignorance, how large an 
element they would prove in England’s prosperity. The 
patient Indian weaver has quietly bowed, his head to the 
inevitable, and betaken himself to other fields of labour. 
Dr. Hunter says, “ The tide of circumstances has compelled 
the Indian weaver to exchange his loom for the plough.*' 
But it must not be forgotten that last year there were 74 
cotton mills in India, with 1,870,284 spindles at work, 
employing 61,386 hands; 21 jute mills, employing 47,868 
hands; and that the enormous development of the cotton, 
jute, and tea cultivation has given employment to vast 
numbers of natives; while no less than 197,748 persons ate 
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peimanently employed oi^ the various railways in India, of 
whom 189,430, or 95*79 per cent., are native8,*many of 
being skilled operatives. It has been stated that theintro'' 
duction and extension of railways in India has virtually 
destroyed the carrying trade by country carts, and thrown so 
many men and bullocks out of employment. In the official 
report on the moral and material progress of India during the 
year 1883-84, it is said, referring to the Centml Provinces, 
“ It is significant that, with the opening up of new tracts by 
the railways, the number of carts used for carrying grain to 
the stations is steadily increasing.” The fact that a very 
large proportion of the capital engaged in railways and the 
chief industrial enterprises in India is in European hands, 
seems to us a substantial proof of the need of such intelligent 
technical instruction as shall open the minds of the wealthy 
classes to the vital importance of every effort* to develop the 
natural and industrial resources of the country. 

Apart from the weaving industry, we look in vain for any 
evidence of decline for the work of the Indian artisan. The 
statement quoted, that in five years, ending 1884, boots and 
shoes to the value of Its. 10,41,244 were imported into India, 
does not prove “the increased use of such articles by natives;” 
it rather shows (which is the fact) that a large proportion of 
the foot-coverings worn by Europeans in India are of Indian 
manufacture, .^d, as a matter of fact, it may be mentioned 
that the contract for boots and shoes for the Indian Army is 
held by a firm ati Cawnpore, where also, we believe, most of 
the harness and saddlery for military purposes is made. 

Our friend Mr. Master must not grudge his brethren the 
inevitable umbfalla, although it is of English manufacture, 
and is imported to the value of 5^ lakhs a year. It is not so 
cheap, but# it is far more serviceable than the old bamboo 
cTuUtah, or than the Chinese oiled paper sunshade. 

The potter's wheel has not given place to any new-fangled 
machinery, and the earthem gkurrak and serai still hold their 
place among the household utensils; nor, so far as we know, 
have the manufactures of Birmingham superseded, to any 
extent, the brass dish and lota, or the copper degchee. 

There is no decline in the trade in the precious metals. 
The importation of gold and silver manufactured goods is 
Insignificant. The workers are all natives of India. It is 
the same with furniture and carriage building. The work of 
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the native artisan‘will compare favourably wit^ the pVQr 
ductions of English workshops. We may also mention the 
enormous development of the printing trade, giving intelligent 
employment to large numbers* In India, then, we humbly 
conceive, we have to deal not so much with the revival of 
decaying industries, as with the development of new forms of 
industrial activity. Hand^loorn weaving can never again 
supply the increasing wants of an increasing population. For 
the well-to-do classes, the flowered muslin, the rich kinodb, 
and the flne embroidered fabrics of Cashmere, Delhi and 
^ XJmritsir will be ever in demand. But the machine-made 
cotton dhootie and chuddar suffice for the wants of the 
poor. 

An example is given by Mr. Master of how trade may be 
created. Cocoanut oil is exported annually to the value of 
Es. 11,82,896. ‘ Oil seeds are exported in enonnous quantities. 
The figures for 1882-3 are £7,200,336. Why, it is asked, 
should they not be resolved into oil on a large scale, and 
exported in that form, thus opening out a new industry for 
the country ? The same remark may be made with regard to 
hides and skins, large quantities of which are shipped to 
England and other ports in their raw state, and returned to 
India cured and tanned at more than ten times their original 
cost The success of paper mills in India ought-to encourage 
further efforts in this direction; and we fancy that the 
failure of ironworks is due solely to want of sufficient 
capital for their development. * 

, Mr. Master takes "for his motto, “ Teach ahid Trust'* and 
it is a sound one; for, without doubt, unless India is to sink 
in the scale of nations, the great problem of ‘living Technical 
Education must be solved. “ What is put into the schools of 
a country, comes out subsequently in the manhood of a 
nation.” We do not enter into Mr. Master’s figures: com¬ 
parisons of the income per head, and of the sums spent on 
education per head, in various countries are mere figures, not 
ideas; and his proposal for an annual expenditure of five 
ettillings per head on education in India is, to say the least, 
startling. But we heartily sympathise in his patriotic desire 
for the elevation of his country, and warmly approve the 
means which he advocates for the attainment of that desirable 
end. 

Improved methods of agriculture are, doubtless, a crying 
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and it is gratifying to know that m^y intelligent 
Indian gentlemen, as weH as the Indian Government, are 
^ve to this fact, and are doing a good work amongst thie^ 
countrymen in this direction. The cultivator will always be 
poor; he is heavily handicapped by bad seasons, and want pf 
capital, with its attendant load of debt. But he who can 
raise up willing hearts and hands, and direct them into more 
profitable spheres of labour, will be laying a sure foundation 
for the future progress and prosj)erity* of the country. Mr* 
Master says: 

The time has come when tlie benefit of India having fallen 
behind in the industrial trade is shared by the American and 
European nations. The time has come when the benefit of 
India having sunk into poverty is shared by the American and 
European capitalists by starting industry on her very soil, and 
using the raw materials found in her very gardes.” 

This evil, if it be an evil, can only be met by the- spread 
of knowledge and enlightenment among the natives of the 
country. Shakespeare and Milton, Mill’s Logic and Fawcett’s 
Political Economy, are doubtless good intellectual food; but, 
in the absence of scientific training, such education will be 
barren of practical results. In the Eeport on Technical 
•Education, the French Commissioners say: 

“ What is certain is, that henceforth the most powerful 
nation will be, not that which owns the most extensive territory, 
nor even that which has tho largest population, but that which 
shall he the most industi'ious, the most skilful, the best educated, 
the most capable of utilising all the means of action which 
science places at man’s disposal to aid him in triumphing over 
matter. The greatest producer will he the first nation in the worldP 

m 

We entirely agree with Mr. Master that “ general literary 
education, ^up to matriculation and F.A. Standards, means an 
immense amount of unnecessary cramming and waste of 
time,” and that the large funds devoted to this purpose would 
1)6 far better employed in technical and industrial education, 
Xhe subject is not altogether lost sight of in India, but it 
looms in the dim future: “ A Technical College is to he opened 
in Bombay, in memory of the Marquis of Ripon;” -6wi 
promoters do not know how to nmke a start!* “ At thp time 
of the Exhibition in Calcutta, the question of Technical 
Education was discussed by the educated natives;” 
**he%(md discvjBsion, nMhing hm been dme!* ** Madras intafs 
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to do somethingy ** is p'oposed to appoint science teachers 
to the Government Colleges in Indf^” Against these delays, 
Mr. Master vigorously protests. As in other countries, it is 
a question for Government and the Municipalities. The 
newly-crCated Municipalities of India could not make better 
use of their powers than to establish Industrial Schools in 
their respective jurisdictions; while to every Government 
College should be attached schools for technical education. 
In the words of a well-known writer: “This educational 
outlay, serious as it is, is necessary to the development 6f 
trade, and to the prosperity of the people, and will repay 
itself a hundred-fold in this and the next generation.” Mr. 
Master writes from experience, having recently taken high 
honours in the City and Guilds of London Institute, and from 
the Science arid Art Department, South Kensington. He 
will shortly return to India, and we heartily wish him success 
in his new career. 

Jas. B. Knight. 


Vernacular Picture Ali’habet. Arranged by V. Krish- 
NAMA CHifRiAR, Fellow of the University of Madras. 
Printed by Buddiman Johnston & Co., Limited/ 
Murrayfield, Edinburgh. 

The -importance of making school books attractive to 
children by means of illustrations has long been recognised 
in Europe; but the great advance which has been made in 
such matters in England can perhaps be beat appreciated by 
taking up a spelling book of the early part of this century, 
and comparing it with some of the Primel-s and Eeaders 
which have superseded the quaint old books of former times. 
In India very little progiess had been made in this direction 
a few years ago, and the subject was noticed by some of the 
Committees which were assembled by order of Government 
for the purpose of examining the text-books in use and making 
suggestions for their improvement. Mr. V. Krishnama Chariar, 
who filled for many years the post of Curator of Government 
Books at Madras, as well as that of Kegistrar of Books, is 
well known for the zeal with which he has devoted himsdf 
to the work of supplying his countrymen with vernacular 
literature, pervaded by a healthy moral tone, and combining 
amusement with instruction. It may be sufficient here tc 
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mention the Janamnodin% a magazine admirably and gratui¬ 
tously edited by Mr. Krishnaxfia Chariar for the Madras School 
Book and Vernacular Literature Society both* in Tamul and 
Telugu, as an exemplification of the success which hfis at¬ 
tended his efforts. One of the improvements introduced by 
him into this magazine was the insertion of an illustration in 
each number. The picture alphabet whicl»he has now brought 
out in Tamul and Telugu has been most successfully printed 
ty Messrs. Buddiman Johnston and Co., of Murrayfield, 
Edinburgh. The illustrations are coloured, and all of a kind 
which are likely to be appreciated by Hindu children. These 
little books will prove a great boon to eveiy Tamul and Telugu 
nursery and elementary school, and it may be hoped that the 
words “ Home Series ” on the title page are intended to indi¬ 
cate that this is only the beginning of an educational enter¬ 
prise. Owing to the abolition of the Government Book Depdts 
in India, Mr. V. Krishnama Chariar, although still retaining 
the post of Registrar of Books, has been placed on the pen¬ 
sion list; but if one of the results of the enforced retirement 
of this meritorious public servant should be the production 
of a series of illustrated books for schools' and home reading, 
a great want will be supplied. 

R. M. M. 

JOTTINGS OF INDIAN INTEREST. 

Eucalyptus globulus planting has failed to counteract the 
malaria in the neighbourhood of Rome.* The Eucalyptus has 
been useful in some places, but has failed in others, and a Royal 
Commission has4)een appointed to inquire into the cause, at the 
instance of Dr. l^mmasi Crudelli. 

A Gutja Percha Tree, the Butyrospermum Parhii, has been 
discovered by Mr. Edward Heckel in Central Africa. He 
suggests its introduction into the Colonies. 

White Ants, Termites.— The working termites are blind» 
and, while working, they are guarded by soldiers with eyes. 
They cannot live above ground, on account of their' blind 
helplessness against the many foes that they encounter. They 
form galleries or tunnels of minute pellets of earth, brought from 
below, and cemented together. They eat dead wood and aU 
sorts of dead vegetable matter. 

Dyes. —There has been an enormous increase in the import into 
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India of Aniline dyee. About the ye^r 1880»81, th,e import of 
these mineral colours reached 3,666,%10 onnces; but in 1888-34 
it was 8,O94,O06 ounces, and in 1884-88, 9,287,988 ounces. 
In th6 five years the price of them had fallen about 50 per cent,, 
and this has encouraged their use; but their glaring colours are 
working serious injury to the textile industries of India. Aware 
of this, the Persian Oovernment at first prohibited the import of 
Aniline dyes, and the next year extended the prohibition to 
yams dyed with them. Alizarin is a production from coal-tar. 
It was produced by a series of profound chemical deductions 
with which the names of Perkin, Caro, Grache, and Lieberman 
will ever be associated; and Perkin’s achievements were not 
limited to the production of Alizarin, but were preceded by the 
earlier Aniline colours. A ton of Alizarin does the dyeing work 
of 18 or 20 tons of Madder root; and, in 1883, the estimate of 
the Alizarin used in Britain represented 6,200 tons of Madder. 
The cost of tbi8^,at the prices ranging between 1860 and 1876, 
would be £2,907,000, while that of the artificial Alizarin is 
only £456,960. 

AomcuLTijaAL Pests.— Surgeon-General Balfour, in August 
last, urged on H.M. Secretary of State the importance of 
obtaining half-yearly reports on the agricultural posts of India. 
The correspondence has been printed in the Journal of the Hooiety 
of Arte t and a summary of it appears at page 101 of owe Magazine, 
In the Cyclopedia of India, under the headings “Insects’’and 
“OofiFee Planting,” the .enemies to field and garden produce 
have been described at some length; and we learn that he is 
inviting learned naturalists of this country to aid in the inves¬ 
tigation of the subject. 

Rat Ai^D Rabbit Migrations. —Victor Hehn, in his work 
on the Wanderinge of Hants and Animals^ states that Europe 
owes to Asia “the horse, vine, fig-tree, oliv^iass, flax, hemp, 
rose, domestic fowl, pigeon, silkworm,” and otners. The intro¬ 
duction of the pig into New Zealand, and of the . rabbit, hare, 
sparrow, and thistle into Australia, is matter of history. In 
India, after droughts and famine, the locusts and the Oolunda 
meltada field rats migrate in myriads, eating up every green 
thing. A migration of rats occurred in the Peninsula in 1826. 
After the famine of .1877-78, the Bombay Government gave a 
rupee for every hundred rat tails, and 11,000,000 were destroyed. 
In 1875-1876, rats infested the watersheds of the Salwin and 
Sitang. Rahhits .—In Australia, rabbits introduced from Europe 
have so multiplied as to cause widespread injury. They are found 
within 130 miles from the Queensland border, and are advancing 
northward from the neighbourhood of Bourke towards the 
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bprders of South Australia, and thence jnland upon .South 
Australian territory. The;^ are to be found equidistant from 
the limits of the colony in Oither direction. The pesji can -Be 
readily overtaken by the adoption of digging out and fencing. 
Wire sunk nine inches into the ground proves a complete barrier 
to the rabbits crossing. From eight to ten miles a month is a 
known distance for them to have advanced in isolated spots far 
removed from life. They are daily and weekly pushing out 
north, south, east, and west, towards the northern interior 
particularly, so much so that it is now only a question of the 
lapse of a few years before they will be found at the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. Three-fourths of New South Wales are already 
infested, not to mention Victoria, and ere long Queensland will 
be in the same position. 

Famine Pests, Leaf-Disease. —In the famine of 1&77-78, in 
the Peninsula of India, millions of the inhabitants, and the bulk 
of their horned tattle, perished. Mr. Forbes toll^us that, in Java, 
the years 1877 and 1878 were marked by great droughts. From 
that of the latter year, the loss on the coffee estates from the 
Ifemileia vasiafrisr, or leaf blight, was ten n^illions of guilders; 
on sugar, seven; on tobacco, five; and on rice, fifteen—equal 
in all to a loss in English money of £3,000,000. Along with 
these disastrous seasons came a terrible epidemic among the 
buffaloes, which had‘not disappeared in the middle of 1883. 
Not only was the coffee blighted, hut the grass meadows and 
the forest trees were covered v ith a fungoid disease. In Sumatra, 
not alone the buffaloes suffered; numbers of the elephants, the 
deer, and the wild pigs died in the forests, and by preying on 
the dying herds even tigers fell victims to the pestilence. In 
Timor also, in the higher parts of the island, the cattle were 
attacked; while in the southern plains, the pigs and the horses, 
which there ru^ wild in herds, were found scattered about in 
the forest dead. • 


THE VICTOEIA WOMEN’S HOSPITAL AT HABEAS. 


The Victoria Caste and Gosha Women’s Hospital was 
opened temporarily on December 7th, in a large building ia 
Nunqumbankum, Madras. Mrs, Grant Duff presided, and 
a large and distinguished party, consisting of Englii^,, 
Hindus, and Mahommedans, assembled on the occasion. A 
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spacious shamianaJasA been erected in the compound for the 
ceremony, over the entrance of “which was inscribed in lai^ge 
characters *‘God bless the Queen-Empress.” The shamianot, 
was carpeted throughout, and at the eastern end was a raised 
dais about twenty feet long and twelve wide. In the centre 
of the dms was a canopy, decorated with flowers, and resting 
on silver pillars, and two large gilded chairs were placed under 
the canopy, on which Mr. and Mrs. Grant Dufi* took their 
seats. 

Mr. T. Kama Kao first read a Paper, in which he detailed 
the preliminary steps that had been taken. 

Mrs. Scharlieb, M.B., as Superintendent of the new 
Hospital, then gave the following sketch of the proposed 
arrangements and working: 

" In the Out-patient Department two rooms have been set 
apart as waiting rooms for Hindu and Mahcfmmedan ladies 
respectively, and each in her turn will be attended to in the 
consulting room, and then return to the waiting room while 
her medicine is prepared. Out-patients will be admitted each 
morning from 7 to 10 a.m. In-patients—that is, women who 
are too ill to come daily to the hospital, or who are to wait 
for operation—will be admitted at fron\ 5 a.m. to 4 p.m., while 
urgent cases will be received at any hour of the day and night. 
Every care has been taken to consult the feelings of our 
patients and their friends. The house is so spacious that we 
can offer separate accommodation for different castes, and 
almost a separate room to each patient. Screens have been 
provided, which can be so arranged as to enclose a space round 
each bed. We have a Viahnuvite Biuhmin cook and his wife 
to provide food for Hindu patients ; also sm^ll cook-rooms in 
the compound for those ladies who wish ter have their food 
cooked % their own servants; and lastly, patients who prefer 
to have their food sent from their own houses mayeo arrange, 
subject to the permission of the Superintendent. A Mahom- 
medan cook and his assistant have been engaged, and will pro¬ 
vide for the gosha ladies; while they also may have their food 
from home by special permission. Gentlemen bringing patients 
to the hospital will remain in a separate waiting room, and will 
enter the consultation room through another door, so as not 
to intrude on other ladies w'ho may be waiting. Thus v^e 
hope to secure perfect privacy for all.. I fear that o^r 
arrangements are as yet incomplete, and that the details "^yill 
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need to be carefully revise^ as the nunlber of patifeftte in* 
<H3Bases, and as experience shows ns may be needful.” 

• Mrs. Scharlieb continued : “ The opening of this HpspM 
is a realised dream and an accomplished purpose to tnan^, 
some of whom were once familiar to us all, but who have long 
since left the scene of their life’s labours. To no one will it 
give-greater satisfaction than to Dr. Balfour, sonfO time 
Surgeon-General with th<^ Government of Madras. He was 
n warm and enthusiastic friend from the very first, and has 
always kept himself informed of the progress of the work. I 
saw him when I was at homo, and found he was as warmly 
interested as ever in the cause of medical women for India. 
Among those who are still with us is one who alone of the 
origin^ promoters is permitted to see the fruit of his disin¬ 
terested and generous work—our present Surgeon-General, 
Dr. Furnell. It is thanks to his good management that the 
class for female students made a favourable commencement, 
and at the present time the Victoria Hospital owes much to 
his enlightened advice and to his liberal counsels. I hope 
that all here present will do their best to. make this Hospi^ 
worthy of the name it bears. Those w}io are rich can give 
tlfeir yearly or their monthly subscription, and these will be 
right welcome; but all can use their infiiience and their 
knowledge, all can advise their poorer relatives and friends to 
come to the Victoria Hospital, and can assure them that 
their feelings will be respected—their caste or gosha strictly 
maintained." 

Mrs. Grant Duff next delivered an Uddress. Her Excel¬ 
lency said that she came before her audience on that occasion 
with feelings of.»the liveliest pleasure in order to say a few 
words in connection with the Victoria Caste and Gosha 
Women’s Hospital which they were now about to open. Mr. 
Hama Bad*and Mrs. Scharlieb had spoken of the subject in so 
interesting and able- a manner that Her Excellency felt that 
there was but little left fo» her to say. She had presided On 
. many occasions at public meetings in Madras, and she would 
say that one of her greatest pleasures in India was to do all 
in her power to further the objects of the various public insti¬ 
tutions with which Madras abounds, but on no occasion had 
she come forward to do so with greater pleasure than she did 
now, where the object was to assist those who have no power 
to assist themselves—that helpless class of women who wore 
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precluded by their veligious feelings or social customs from 
availing themselves of the advantage'enjoyed by women who 
dififered from them in religion and in their social customs. It* 
was now ten months since the meeting took place in which 
the scheme for the establishment of this Hospital was con-r 
sidered, and no one more than Her Excellency felt the great 
delicacy of the question, and the very great difficulties, that 
apparently would have to be contended with, and no one 
sympathised more than she did in the matter; but to her sur¬ 
prise, at that meeting, there were so many native gentlemen- 
who came forward liberally in aid of their countrywomen in 
connection with the establishment of the Hospital that it 
was resolved to start it. And then Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress received the scheme with the greatest pleasure, and 
consented to become a Patron and to allow the Hospital to be 
called by her name. Among other Patrons was Lady Hobart, 
a name well known to Mahommedans, for whom she had done 
much good here in Madras. It was a matter for congratula¬ 
tion that they had secured the services of Mrs. Scharlieb as 
the Lady Superintendent. They would remember that some 
time after the scheme in connection with a Caste Hospital 
was started in Madras, a fund was inaugurated under the 
auspices of Lady Dufferin for bringing medical knowledge and 
medical aid to the women of India. Mrs. Grant Duff had 
very recently been in the North, and had had a great deal of 
conversation with Lady Dufferin, and was able to inform her 
ladyship that nearly all those praiseworthy objects she had in 
view for the women of India had already been carried out in 
the city of Madras. Mrs.* Grant Dulf then briefly alluded to 
the School of Medicine for women, that had ^.een initiated in 
Madras some eleven years ago by Dr. Balfoiir, and in which 
Lord Hobart and Mr. Sim and Dr. Furnell also took a deep 
interest. In concluding her address, Mrs. Grant DUfi^, in the 
name of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress, 
pronounced the Victoria Caste and Gosha Women’s Hospital 
opened. 

Mr. Justice Muthusawmy Iyer said that it was with feel* 
ings of pride and pleasure that he came forward to tender to 
Mrs. Grant Duff the heartfelt thanks of the Managing Com¬ 
mittee for the kindness with which she had been graciously 
pleased to open the Victoria Caste and Gosha Women’s Hospital. 
Thq members of the Committee and the native community 
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in general felt deeply that tjiey owed tcfthat lady a debt of 
gratitude for the very wafm interest she hadi taken in con- 
•nection with the establishment of this institution. The speaker 
believed that the institution would, to a considerable extent, 
diminish mortality and alleviate much suffering amongst 
caste and gosha women, who in times of sickness could not 
seek medical aid. The Committee looked upon the establish¬ 
ment of this Hospital, and- the opening of Lady Dufferin’a 
Fund, as standing memorials of that sisterly sympathy and 
charity with which high-minded English ladies Regarded the 
women of this country, and of that disinterested philanthropy 
with which they materially helped in the fulfilment of the 
noblest of all missions, reserved for the civilization of the 
West to accomplish, namely, the emancipation of the women 
of the East. It was with feelings of profound loyalty and 
gratitude that the Committee recognised the maternal love 
with which Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress 
so affectionately permitted her beloved name to be associated 
with this Hospital. The Committee also feel deeply indebted 
to His Excellency the Governor in Council for the liberal 
grant-in-aid towards the maintenance of the institution. And 
again those heart-stirring and eloquent sentences spoken by 
Mrs. Grant Duff in Patcheappah’s Hall demonstrated the 
necessity that existed in this Presidency for a special institution 
of this kind, and the warm and practical interest that she had 
always taken in everything conducive to the material and 
social well being of the women of this country would live long 
in the recollection of the people of this Presidency, and would 
render her own name a word of endearment, not only among 
the wealthier classes, but also in many of the humbler homes 
of this Presidency. 

Mr. P. S. Eamasawmy Moodelliar, C.I.E., in seconding the 
vote of thiftiks to Mrs. Grant Duff for presiding, proposed that 
an oil painting of Her Excellency should be placed in some 
prominent part of the Hospital, the cost of which he would 
most gladly bear. Since her arrival in the Presidency, Mrs. 
Grant Duff had in various ways shown her interest in the 
people of Madras, and he desired that the portrait should be 
hun^ in the Hospital, in public recognition of the zeal witlf 
which Her Excellency had carried out this benevolent object. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Muthusawmy Iyer and the Hon. 
Mr. T. Banta Bao then presented Mr. and Mrs. Grant l>uff 
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, each with a bouquettof flowers, after which bouquets of flowexa 
were freely distributed to the ladies aud genUemen preseuti 
and lastly a large garland was placed over Mrs. Grant Duff. 
The proceedings then closed. 


FACTS ABOUT BURMA. 

A Meeting of the National Indian Association was held 
on December 17th, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, when Dr. 
Cullimore, M.R.C.P. Lond., F.R.C.S.E., &c., read an interesting 
Paper entitled “ Personal Recollections of Burma, its Climate, 
Court and People.” Sir Douglas Forsyth, C.B., K.C.S.I., pre¬ 
sided, and there was a numerous attendance. 

The Chairman, in introducing Dr. Cullimore, referred 
briefly to recent events in Burma, where it was certain, he 
said, that British influences would have henceforth a far 
greater effect than heretofore on the material and moral 
progress of the people of that country. He paid a tribute to 
the memory of the late Sir Arthur Phayre, whose name is 
a household word in Burma. He it was who raised British 
Burma from its status as a backward province to become 
one of the brightest gems of the Indian Crown. Not only 
was he distinguished for brilliant acts of administration, but 
for his many valuable opinions expressed in writing, which 
guide the present administrators of the country. 

The following is .an account of some of the points in 
Dr. Cullimore’s Paper, with extracts: 

The Lecturer described Burma as having vbeen, before its 
collisions with the British Empire, one of th*e -most exclusive 
States in Asia. It is nearly of the size of Spain, and contains 
about four millions of people. It is perhaps the most thinly 
populated State in tropical Asia, containing only about 21 souU 
to the square mile, and is mostly a wilderness of jungle and 
brushwood. With the exception of Mandalay, there are few 
towns of importance. Of these the following may be noticed: 

Ava, a former capital, which sometimes gives its name to the 
whole kingdom, contains nothing but some beautiful avenues of 
did trees to indicate its former position; Amarapoora, the 
of empire till 1857, where there are but a few brick walls to 
point out to the traveller the site of the former palace of the 
kings, which building, together with the entire city, was re*' 
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moved by royal order in that year; Paghan, the capital At a 
remote period, which cont%in^sixteen square miles of pagodas; 
Zenang-Youtg, celebrated for its petroleum springs, the pro¬ 
duce of which, together with the ruby mines and forests, has 
always been a royal monopoly ; Myngzang, a place of consider¬ 
able trade, from which cotton is largely exported; Mengoon, 
opposite Mandalay, remarkable for its line pagoda, and the 
second largest bell in the world: this boll is said to weigh 
ninety tons, and is at present lying in a dismantled condition in 
the vicinity of many ruined pagodas, within a few feet of the 
ground.”' Mandalay, which has been the capital since 1857, 
lies two miles from the Irawad ly. -It was the custom of the Bur¬ 
mese kings, after each unsuccessful war or other untoward event, 
to select a more propitious site for their residence. Mandalay 
is in about the same latitude as Calcutta, and has a population 
of 100,000. It consists of the palace, with its enclosure of seventy 
acres, containing all the Government workshops^with the abode of 
the White Elephant; the city proper, a walled town, where the 
officials reside; and the extensive suburbs, the home of the mer¬ 
cantile community and the general population. The broad river 
in front, the lofty mountains in the distant background, the 
sacred hill with its many graceful pagodas overtopping the 
town, the numerous weird and beautiful places in its vicinity, 
and the glittering palace with its old associations and historic 
memories, must ever render this city one of the most interesting 
and attractive spots in the East. • Tho Irawaddy is a mighty 
stream, probably two miles broad at Bhamo, 800 miles from tire 
sea, and is of great volume and rapidity. The groat feature of 
the country is the number of pagodas and monasteries scattered 
over the land. The pagodas are solid conical structures of 
brick, raised on a pyramidal base, and variously ornamented— 
relic-houses ra^er than temples. The monasteries are built 
of wood, upon terracjes, the number of which varies according to 
the rank of the building. The villages are mere collections of 

bamboo lyits, raised on piles on account of the inundations. 

_ • 

The following remaiiks on the climate were made by 

Dr. Cullimore: 

The climate of the Burmese Shaan States, pleasant enough 
on the plateau, is found to be exceedingly feverish on the slopes 
* of the hills, owing in a great measure to the additional obstruc¬ 
tion offered by mountains to the moisture-laden south-west 
monsoon. As one of the drawbacks to service in Bhrma is dw 
to the absence of hill sanitaria, it is to be hoped when the 
country is opened -up and railways laid down, some cool and- 
^asant retreat will be found, on the Bhaan plateau, Vidii^'e 
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exhausted ofiBloial or merchant can recruit his health, at a 
moderate expenditui^ of money and time. Burma proper is the 
most populous,, as it is also, in m^’ opinion, the driest and 
healthiest, part of the country. To those acquainted with India 
I need hardly point out the influence of the Western Mountains 
or Ghats in obstructing the rain clouds, and lessening so materi¬ 
ally the amount of precipitation on their Eastern declivities and 
the central plateau, known as the Deccan, beyond. Here in 
like manner do the Aracan and Pegu Zoma ranges of mountains, 
situated between the part of the country now under consider¬ 
ation and the sea, lessen the rainfall in the western and central 
parts of the Irawaddy basin. The influence of these mountain 
ranges, particularly of the Aracan Zoma range, has such an 
effect on the district beyond, that were thh district a plateau 
instead of a low river valley, the climate would be excellent. 
Even as it is, by lessening the rainfall, they contribute some¬ 
thing to its salubrity, and the comfort of its European inhabit¬ 
ants. Thus, while in the seacoast provinces the amount of 
precipitation varies from 120 to 200 inches, and the air through¬ 
out the year is saturated with moisture, owing in part, no 
doubt, to evaporation from the numerous streams of the Delta, 
at Mandalay it does not, I think, exceed 45 or 50 inches—a 
state of affairs illustrated by the fauna, flora, and the effect of 
the atmosphere on books, boots, and clothes. In Lower Burma 
rice is grown, and exported in immense quantities. In Upper 
Burma the yield is barely sufficient to supply the wants of the 
people. The loss is, however, made good % the production of 
cotton, grapes, and wheat of an excellent quality; while in the 
hills tea and coffee may be grown at a profit. In Upper 
Burma alone is the peacock, whose image is stamped on the 
coins, to be found in "all his freedom and splendour. The 
horse speedily languishes at Bangoon, though, as far as I can 
judge from those presented to the king and kejlt in the palace, 
such is not the case at Mandalay. Sheep would, I think, 
thrive, as in some places I have seen suitable pasture. 

In Upper Burma there are three seasons—the \iold from 
November to February, the hot from February to May, and the 
wet, or rather wet-hot, season for the rest of the year. The 
cold season ie fairly agreeable to Europeans; the mid-day sun 
is powerful still, but the mornings and evenings are cool, brac¬ 
ing, and pleasant. Thus at a place about 100 miles below 
Bh^o I found the temperature 40° Fah. in the evening in 
January, and in Bhamo it was sufficiently cold to render over¬ 
coats and wraps a necessity,' and to welcome the grateful 
influence of the bivouac fire. There are, however, great diumol 
Tariations,—far greater than in the sea coast totaricta, and 
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neoeaedtatitig the greatest precaution to preset from (Usease the 
internal organs, ^ready rendered susoeptiole by prolonged ex¬ 
posure to heat. Owing to^he neglect of these precautions, this 
country had to deplore the loss o£ a very eminent imd pippular 
officer, namely, Surgeon-Oeneral Dr. Duff, who met his death 
when on a visit to Mandalay in the winter of 1876. The hot 
and wet-hot seasons are hotter, and the air more still, than in 
Lower Burma, owing to the formation of the valley, the scaroity 
of cultivation, the absence of the land and sea breezes, and the 
lesser amount of rainfall. In Mandalay I have often seen the 
glass stand at 108” Fah., and found it necessary to lie between 
two doors to get a little air; while at other times, though 
equally hot, 1 have experienced in the course of a day the 
alternate effects of cold and hot winds^ and complete stillness of 
the air. There are also the inundations to be considered. Thus 
the period from the height of the rains till the fall of the river, 
and even sometimes after, owing to the action of the sun on the 
cracking mud, is exceedingly unhealthy for EuA)peans. During 
this period in my house, situated in the compound of the British 
Hesidency, the water around and beneath it was ffve or six feet 
deep, and for a short time, so loosely were the bands put 
together, that it was possible to put down a stick or your 
huger and feel it beneath. These houses, nevertheless, are 
admirably adapted—admitting as they do of perflation—to 
maintain the health of the natives; as they would also that 
of Europeans if situated beyond the Teach of inundation, 
and if the basements were properly drained and concreted. 
The sanitary state of the capital city, and indeed, of the rest of 
the country, from an Eastern point of view, must be considered 
good. The people are much given to bathing, and their houses, as 
well as themselves, are comparatively clean. In my time, of 
three medical men (one of whom only, myself, was in active 
practice), one sifj^umbed to hepatic disease, one to fever; while 
the reader of this paper was placed hors-de-combat from hepatic 
abscess, brought on from a chill cauglrt in the discharge of 
the duties of his profession. 

Among the river population, fevers, though rare among the 
European officers of the Irawaddy flotilla, were pot uncommon 
among the common sailors—natives of Inffia. This was due, no 
doubt, to the greater hardships they had to encounter. Of six 
young Frenchmen—missionaries—who arrived brimful of health 
and went into remote stations, after a few years but one re¬ 
mained in the country: the rest either died or went home. Tile 
Ohinese also suffered much from fevers—thus the most per¬ 
nicious fevers I have ever seen occurred among the Ohinese 
Mahommedan refugees, caught in their flight overland from the 
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of Yumian to Mandalay^ after the eapforeesiim o£ ther 
rebellion in that proVince by the Chinese Imperial authorities^ 
Among the nati7es I may mention that smell>pox, owii^ to 
the absence of yaodnation the practice of the yiciouu 
system of inoculation, is an exceedingly prevalent disease, one 
out of four perhaps bearing its marks. Some Europeans, have, 
however, maintained their health and successfully brought up 
their children in Mandalay; nevertheless, the picture is .gloomy 
mtough. Yet we must not be cast down. Drainage, clearing, 
cultivation, and the iuduence of Western society, often work 
wonders in improving the health of a community. Thus, if the- 
Erenoh by such measures as these have been able in their 
Algerine towns to reduce their military mortality from 80'to 10 
per 1000, much also may be done by the British to render 
salubrious their new acquisition. With every improvement, 
however, the maintenance of health must to some extent depend 
on the conduct of people themselves. Seasoning and temperate 
habits will often prevail, and that under most adverse condi* 
tions. Commenting on the assertion, generally true, that while 
Europeans suffer so fatally from ardent fevers and sunsti’oke, the 
natives generally escape, Sir Ronald Martin continues as follows: 
“ I recollect an instance, however, where it proved the reverse 
of this, in the Governor-General’s body-guard, a select corps 
of cavalry with which I served during the Burmese' war. We 
mounted at 11 a.m. on the 12th of May, and with one short 
halt made a forced march of 40 miles. The heat oppressed us 
almost beyond endurance, and many of the most powerful native 
troopers fell off their horses, vomiting, convulsed and cold. 
Where a tree could be found, they were placed under its shade 
and dashed with cold water. We pushed on and left many 
behind, hut not one European, whether commissioned or non-com¬ 
missioned, fell sick during the march or after it. All, however, 
were young, healthy, ternpet ate and well-eeaeomd ; ^ and such men 
will brave with impunity fatigue and exposure, almost beyond 
belief.” Such is the testimony of this great authority to the 
protective iniluence of seasoning and temperance. ' 

In Burma white is the colour affected and even reserved for 
royalty. Thus, there are the white umbrellas, the white walle- 
of the city and ro3'al pagodas, the whitened face of the King 
on splendid occasions, and the White Elephant, who occupiee- 
the position of first subject in the realm. The name of the 
jjJgtter is, however, a barefaced misnomer. Eor this elephant 
coKtslltJ ‘distinguished from his fellowl by a few light-coloured 
influence ^Ppsar to me to be a kind of skin disease, 

Tariations^ patches called huco-dertna, so common 

the dark-skinned races of India. He has no donhfi 
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asAwered his paxrpose, and by impressing people lihb 
dignity of royidty, haa been a i»erltable pillar of State and a prop 
to the stabiHty of the kingdom. (The elephant has lately dkd.) 
He holds a regular Court, has a large staff of attendants, and is 
a woon or governor of a province, the revenues of which serve to 
maintain him; when dead, he is interred with great honour. Tho 
Kings, shut up in their palaces, flattered and fawned on for agoa, 
have really considered themselves kings of kings, and were looked 
upon by the people as a species of deity. Thus, many believe 
they can- cause rice to fall •from the sky; and when, during an 
unsuccessful revolution, a soldier was sent to kill the old king, he 
was unable, as he confessed, to so, owing to a divine emanation. 
Meeting him on the way, he carried him on his back to a place 
of safety instead. After death the bodies of the kings are con¬ 
signed to the river, which, as the most magnificent work of 
deity in the country, is looked upon as their most fitting final 
abode. 

• 

Dr. Culliniore described as follows an audience given by 
the King of Burma to Sir Douglas Forsyth, as witnessed by 
himself: 

Setting out from the British Residency at 7 a.m., the pro¬ 
cession proceeded to the palace in the following order: First, 
the European escort of British sailors and soldiers; second, the 
elephant bearing the letter of the Viceroy of India; third, Sir 
Douglas Forsyth, as Envo,^ Extraordinary, mounted on an 
elephant bearing a lofty gold umbrella, and followed alternately 
by the members of his suite and the Burmese officials, also on 
elephants. The Burmese army, cavalry and infantry, to the 
number of 6000. brought up the rear, and lined the route of 
procession. Having entered the palace enclosure, the Royal 
letter alone through the great central gateway, and taken off 
OUT boots at Hlot Dau, wo passed through a long 

carpeted passage to the great hall of audience. The carpeting 
of this passage todk two months to negociate, and was looked 
upon as an act of great condescension. Here, in the cental of 
the hall, about 30 feet from the throne, we all sat on the floor, 
while the Burmese ofiioials, gorgeously clothed in their gold 
and bright velvet toga% and mitre-like hats, occupied the spaco 
at either side of the European party. On either side, auad at 
right angles te the throne, like choir benches in a church, were 
ranged the gold and whit| umbrellas, emblems of state and df 
roy^ty. Here al^o sat the princes of the blood, all remarkably 
fair and good-looking young men, as well as body-^ard;» 
armed but habited iu the respectable civilian dress of the 
ucmntry. Presently the far-away sound of smxd-religioua musie 
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strikes on the ear, ^ mingled at times with the mournful hut 
oelestial-like song of the Brahmino. ^Imagine a slowlj rendered 
Turkish patrol, Supported by the old G-regorian chant, and you 
will have a pretty correct idea of the musical part of the cere¬ 
mony. The music growing louder and nearer, suddenly ceases, 
when the door opens and the monarch, resplendent with glory, 
enters the throne. 

The Brahmins sing the chant of praise, and enumerate his 
majesty’s numerous titles, while the British uncover and the 
Burmese fall flat on their faces. Taking up his binoculars, ^e 
monarch carefully examines the English officials. After a pause 
the Envoy is invested with the Burmese order known as the 
SJahoee, This decoration consists of a number of gold strings 
arranged like a sgarf. There are five grades, varying according 
to the number of strings, of which 24 is the highest. This 
presentation being over and the mutual presents bestowed, the 
Herald asks the three stereotyped questions, as follows: “Is the 
English Sovereign well?” “Are the English cultivators pros¬ 
perous?” and “How are the merchants?” These questions 
being satisfactorily answered, the mighty man suddenly, and 
without any notice whatever, abruptly withdrew, and this ter¬ 
minated the audience. 

The audiences, I may add, are merely formal affairs, all 
business being either previously or subsequently arranged by 
the ministers, either at their houses or at the Residency. 

ITie People .—The Burmese are short, active, and well-pro¬ 
portioned. They have long black hair, which they tie in a knob 
on the top of the head, and often increase by artificial additions. 
They are hardy, good-tempered, honest, truthful, light-hearted, 
and fond of amusements, and have the happy knack, beyond all 
other races, of rendering .themselves agreeable to Europeans. 
They are, however, obstinate, hot-tempered, idle, ignorant, and, 
as regards the official class, exceedingly arrogknt. Being of a 
Mongoloid type, they somewhat resemble the Chinese in feature; 
they are, however, darker in colour, but less than the natives 
of India. They bear punishment, such as flogging, without 
flinching. 

The dress of the common people consists of a bright-coloured 
cloth around the loins, with a bright-coloured handkerdiiei 
wound round the head. The better class wear in addition a 
white jacket, with a single white fillet bound round the temples. 
The dress of the women is neat and picturesque. It consists of 
a narrow-sleeved jacket, with a many-ooloure4 petticoat trailing 
the ground. Their hair also is gracefully decorated with 
flowers, which are brilliant in hue and sweet-smelling. They 
are generally remarkably square-shouldered and fragile in 
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fonu, and, especially when young, not ^devoid of personal 
charms. They are the active njompanions and helpmates of the 
men, taking even more than their share of evefy duty.. There 
is no objection to the marriage of widows, and in former* times 
religious houses also opened up to them a sphere of employ¬ 
ment. At the present time I have never seen any Buddhist 
nuns in Mandalay, hut a few, clothed in white, might be seen 
in Bangoon, in the neighbourhood of the showy Bagon Pagoda. 
As regards education, the women are much inferior to the men; 
but judging from their suc3cess in life in their present ignorant 
condition, we may expect that education will have a great efieot 
on them. The costumes of the hill tribes differ considerably, 
not only from that of the Burmese, but also among themselves. 
They are generally less artistically, but more warmly, clad than 
the Burmese. Blue is the favourite colour, alike of men and 
women. 

Buddhism of considerable purity is the religion of the 
country, but it is not uninfluenced by Shamanism, or the 
worship of the evil genii, of trees, and other objects of nature. 
The Burmese, while holding steadfastly to their own religion, 
rarely seek to extend it. Their liberty in this line, as well as 
their respect for teachers of rival religions, deserves admiration. 
The latter quality is well illustrated by the survival of some 
isolated Christian communities descended from the captured 
French and Portuguese of former days. The late king also 
largely helped to construct a beautiful church, and for many 
years gave £1,000 per annum to the English mission at 
Mandalay; and he sent his son to it for education. All the 
Burmese enter a monastry once in their lives, and many for 
years, or even for life, retain the yellow robe of the priesthood. 
The practical outcome of the system is good. It teaches kind¬ 
ness to animals, charity to the poor and distressed, in fact, the 
doctrine of brotliVly love as expressed in the command, "Do 
to others as you would that others should do to you.” The 
ascetics are forbidden to touch money, and live on voluntary 
alms, pre^nting themselves silently before every house, with 
their eyes on the ground, to receive their daily allowanoe of food. 
The monks control education; and as every boy spends a certain 
number of years in the monastry, religious, and even a smatter¬ 
ing of secular, education is widely distributed. They also 
interpret the sacred books of religion, which are written in the 
Pali language. 

After a short discussion, the meeting closed with votes 
tlianks to the lecturer and the chairman. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

OF THE .EAST. 

. , . II.—THE SANSKUIT COLLEGE AT MYSORE. 

Mysore has been from time immemorial the centre of 
Sanskrit learning in Southern India, and His Highness the 
present Maharaja has determined not to be behind his ances¬ 
tors in encouraging the study of the language and philosophy 
of the ancient Hindu sages. He establislied at Mysore, in 1876, 
a Sanskrit College, which celebrated lately its ninth anniversary. 
The assembly is said to have presented “ a solemn and im¬ 
posing appearance,” the hall being full of Pundits and students, 
and the Maharaja present in state, while the newly installed 
Swami, or High Priest, presided. The Report, which was in 
Canarese, stated that the number of students on the rolls of 
the College was 267, showing an increase of 79 over the 
previous year. An Examination of students and Pundits 
had been held, at which 357 candidates from the College and 
various Sanskrit-teaching schools had presented themselves, 
out of which 206 passed. English is now taught to advanced 
Sanskrit students, and so successfully, that in two years five 
were qualified to appear for the Middle School Examination. 
It was mentioned that several students, having completed 
their studies at Mysore, were desirous of going to Benares 
and other places to master some of the higher branches-of 
Hindu Philosophy and Science as taught elsewhere. These 
students were recommended to H.H. the Maharaja for scholar¬ 
ships, to enable them to prosecute their studies. Two such 
scholarships have been granted, and the students are shortly 
to go to Benares to study the Sauhya and Yoga systems of 
philosophy. Cashmere shawls, provided by the Maharaja, 
were presented by the Swami or Guru, after the reading of 
the Report, to the Examiners and Professors of the College,, 
and prizes were given, of the value of from R. 1 to Rs. 14, 
to the students, the Pundits also receiving prizes of from 
Rs. 60 to Rs. 160. These pri; 5 es are so tempting that schcdars 
from all parts of India come to compete for them, and it is 
said that the Maharaja spends more than Rs. 30,000 a year 
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on the institution. Pieces from the Ifedas, Shastras, and 
philosophical works were.recftted, aind the students of npiusic 
gave several songs, which greatly pleased the^audience. the 
Dewan then made a short speech, expressing the Mahkraja’s 
satisfaction in the success of the College, and promising 
attention to the suggestions in the Keport. The proceedii^s 
were closed by His Highness’s bowing before the Guru, whs 
invoked blessings upon him. Among those who have promoted 
the success of the College, Mr. A. Harasim Iyengar and Mr. 
E. Chithamabaram Iyer are very active. In connection with 
the institution there is a branch establishment where poor 
deserving students are fed, clothed and educated free. 


INSECT PESTS OP INDIA, 


In a letter to the Under-Secretary of State for India, 
Surgeon-General Edward Balfour lately suggested that in¬ 
formation as to the insecjts that injure crops and forest produce 
in India, and as to the means of preventing their ravages, 
should be systematically obtained and recorded. In the third 
edition of his Cyclopmdia, of India and of Eastern and Southern 
Asia, Dr. Balfour gave a general view, not before attempted, 
of the entomology of that wide region. The article was pre¬ 
pared and printed by him under the care of two scientific men, 
and with counsel from Miss Ormerod, who annually reports on 
the same subject in regard to England. It appears that in 
India official reports similar to Miss Ormerod’s have never 
been made, and the information as to insects and blights being 
collected only od^ occasions from any who may be thought to 
have made some observations. 8urgeon-General Balfour repre¬ 
sented that the subject is far too important to be left to be 
Seated in**So casual a manner, and that the special knowledge 
available at the present day might be utilised for describing 
these insect pests, and for suggesting remedies against their 
dei^uctive action. 

The Secretary of State for India, in acknowledging th# 
letter, stated that a copy of it had been forwarded to> the 
Government of India. 

Surgeon-Genoral Balfour communicated this correspondence 
to Miss Ormerod, who replied that the course suggested would 
probably be the constant means of saving thousands of pounda 
jeaxly—occasionally (perhaps more than occasionally) of many 
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millions.” The infonnation could be given by plain and 
simple jotting dowk by various persons of what they had 
themselves observed.” By degrees '''the whole life history of 
the iiysects” would be thus obtained, and such reports would 
greatly increase useful knowledge throughout the Indian Em^ 
pire. Miss Qi^erod judged from her own experiences that the 
expense would be “a mere nothing to Government.” "The 
great mistake is in waiting until attack is unusually destructive, 
and then consulting those who, though eminentiy skilled in 
dassihcation of insects, have no idea or well-founded know¬ 
ledge of the points of agricultural treatment or forestry which 
must be, brought to bear on the insects in some special stage of 
their life. Likewise (as occurred not long ago) to advise reliance 
on the insectivorous animals is a decided mistake. ’ ’ Miss Ormerod 
added : "If, from the long experience which 1 have now had oi 
gaining information on insect attacks and forming it into readable 
shape, you think any suggestions on my part would be of service, 
I should be most happy to give any attention in my power to 
the subject. But, meanwhile, I may most truly say that if the 
crop, or timber, or fruit growers of India were furnished with 
plain and comprehensive accounts of the history and habits of 
the common insect pests, accompanied by woodcut figures, so as 
to convey the appearance of the pests without wearisome des¬ 
criptions of details, that all this would be a national benefit, 
soon paying the outlay hundreds of times over.” 

Surgeon-General Balfour having communicated this farther 
correspondence to the India Office, the Secretary of State 
ordered that a copy of the whole should be forwi^ed to the 
Government of India. 


ADDKESS FROM HINDU LADIES AT MADRAS 

TO MRS. GRIGG. - 

We have much pleasure in inserting the following account 
of the presentation of a farewell address to Mrs. Grigg, wife of 
the Director of Public Instruction, Madras, on her departure 
for Europe, by some Hindu ladies, at a garden party in |ier 
honour given by Mrs. Scharlieb, M.B.: 

Dr. Mary Scharlieb gave a garden party, at her residence at 
Madras, on the 26th November, to which a great many Hindoo 
ladies were invited to meet Mrs. Grigg, prior to her departure 
to Europe. It is needless to say that Mrs. Grigg is a leading 
and very useful member of the National Indian Association at 
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Madras, and that both idle and Mr. Grigg (Director of Pablio 
Instruction) have done mncb to promote the aims of the 
Association* The following address was read in Tamil to Mn. 
Ohigg, by the Hindoo ladies present: . 

*'Dear Madam,—^Appreciating, as we do, the many efforts 
you have made to bring us Hindoo ladies in coAtaot with our 
European sisters, and to establish a friendly feeling between us, 
we desire, in this imperfect manner, to express to you out 
sincere and heartfelt thanks for all you have done for us in this 
respect. We regret much that, for some time at least, you will 
be absent from us; but we feel that your interest in, and 
sympathy with, us will be none the less. We shall miss you 
Tory much during your absence, and shall anxiously look for¬ 
ward to your return, when we trust that these social reunions 
will be continued under your kind auspices. We are anxious 
for you to understand that this is no formal address on leave- 
taking, but merely the expression of friendship and the wish of 
* God-speed * that each of us would offer privately had we the 
opportunity. 

« We trust that yourself and family may enjoy the change 
to Europe, and with every good wish, 

“ Believe us to be, dear Madam, 

“Tours gratefully.'” 

[The Hindoo ladies present attached their names here.] 

Mrs. Grigg made the following reply: 

“ Dear Ladies,—I thank you very much for the expression 
of your kindness and friendship towards me which I have 
just heard. Believe me, I return those feelings most sincerely. 

“ Although I am going away for a time, I shall not forget 
you. I shall often think and speak of you to those friends 
who are now iu England, but who remember you well, and 
the days they spifent among you. I thank you again for your 
kind words. I hope we shall meet next year, and that 1 may 
find you k 11 well and happy.” 


XJLWAE IN EAJPOOTANA. 


IJlwar lies to the south-west of Delhi, at a distance of nearly 
eighty miles. The following are my recollections of a short visit 
that I paid to this Eajpoot State in February, 1883. 

The city is picturesquely situated, and is full of interest. 
The lofty mountains which surround it contain seams of 
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marble, which glisten in the enn like glaciers. The thick 
forests and beautiful rich gardei^ present great attractions .t6 
strangers and travellers. The town looks as though it 
proud^of its hills and of the mountains, which are. crowned with 
its stately castle and palaces. The people were generally well- 
dressed, and^oked happy; from which I inferred that they are 
contented wi% the present rule. 

The Moii Mahal, or palace of pearls, is a lovely and charm¬ 
ing fabric. Here H.H. the Maharaja holds his l)evan-i-Khm 
(special court), and the upper story is a beautiful piece of 
workmanship, in which great skill in decoration has been 
shown. It is set with exquisitely ornamented mirrors, small and 
innumerable, the whole design being called Sheesh Mahal, or 
the palace of mirrors. Two sentinels in military uniform pace 
to and fro to guard the Mahal. From here the mountains oppo¬ 
site, with the ca.stle and battlement.^ in the. distance, form a 
magnificent prospect. Under its windows is a small lake, in 
which are charmingly reflected the several edifices. On the 
south the mausoleum of Raja Bukhtawar Singh stands with 
sombre aspect. It is built of marble on a huge red stone 
platform. 

The Moti Boongfee, or hill of pearls, is also one of the 
royal residences, or a summer-house, situated upon a steep hill, 
having a commanding view, of its suburbs. The balmy, scented 
^and refreshing air of the mountains blowing over the Moti 
Doongree, after sweeping over the flowers and shrubs, delights 
all who come within its influence. We did not, however, under¬ 
take the toil of going to tliis residence. Close by this enchant¬ 
ing place the Moti liagh, or garden of pearls, is situated. Here is 
another residence, but its beauty and position, and also its mosaio 
design and art decorations, require to be technically described. 

We had the pleasure to see Ludhee Lail lake, nine miles 
distant from the town, where a palace is built 'beside the lake, 
and a miniature steamboat contributes to the pleasure of the 
Maharaja. No noise disturbs one here: absolute silence reigns. 
The smiling water, the merry piping of the lovely bivds among 
the trees, and when tho evening came on, the soft and jsilent 
moon and the stars, disposed one to the most delicious abandon. 
When the glorious sun is sinking, the reflection of twilight and 
the silvery skies are grand to behold. This most romantic place 
would stir the imagination of any poet. Could Sir Walter 
Scott have come here, his marvellous imagination could not 
-have exhausted the splendour and grandness of this i^t. Oh, 
lad^ and quiet Iske! Oh, sweet and sparkling water! Oh, 
to Ece and gardens! Call me once more there! Who.would 
and v «3 lost in admiration and worship ? * 
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In the middle of this spacious sheef^ 6f water the late 
Maha Eao Eaja Shivadai^Siflha laid the foundation for a. Jal 
Mahalf or palace of.waters, which was not earned out. In one 
of the city Mahals, besides other valuable possessions,*I re¬ 
member having seen a full-length oil painting of the late 
Maha Eao. His attitude was noble, and his expression showed 
that he was handsome, and of a mild and kind-hearted nature. 

From the lake two small canals have been constructed, one 
for irrigation purposes, the other tP supply the populous city 
with water, so that the people are saved the groat trouble of 
drawing water at the wolls. Now a word about H.H. the present 
Maha Eao Eaja Sewau Mangal k^ingh Bahadur, who came to the 
,^uddi, or throne, in 1874. IIo is in his twenty-seventh j’^ear, 
and is a fine-looking and handsome man. He has received a 
good education in English and other subjects. We were 
honoured in being presented to him; he was in a simple costume, 
and there was notliing conspicuous about him,. His politeness 
and gentle bearing, his winning manners and sympathetic tone, 
to us as well ^ to all Lis subjects, his liberal views and just 
rule, make him to bo lovod by overj’ono, and he has won the 
warmest regard of the English Government for himself. He 
has travelled over a large extent of India, and is free from all 
unreasonable prejudices. If this young and noble prince 
should visit tliis country to studj' the characteristics of the 
English people, and to soe England’s manufactures, and the work¬ 
ing of its institutions, no doubt ho would afterwards render 
great service to his own Stato and to India in general; and he 
could besides contribute to remove the obstacles which hinder 
many fi*om coming to England. I must not omit to mention, 
that Ulwar has some institutions for learning, and that its 
Sarais are oxcollent, wliere travellers* are welcomed and enter¬ 
tained ; the roads^too are kept in thorough repair. The Ulwar 
Jail is said to bft* almost the healthiest in India, and Dispen¬ 
saries give great relief to the poor. For the last few years the 
State affairs have boen administered bj'' Lala Sri Earn, M.A., 
the Prime Minister, a most accomplished gentleman, who dis¬ 
plays a“ great interest in advancing education. Ue is respected by 
the Court and by all classes. Men of liis type and ability are 
difficult to find, so this State is fortunate in having so valuable 
a Minister* Since he has been here the State is flourishing and 
l)rosperou8. The Superintending Engineer of the State, Pundit 
Shumbhoonatli, may be ranked with English engineers. Build¬ 
ings are constructed under his direction wi(h remarkable economy, 
in which both beauty ^nd skill are most marked. 

The royal stables contain a large number of trained 
elephants and beautiful horses: there are also many State and 
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liolily decorated carnages. The stud is a most select one. 
There is a place called Ghora Pkare^ where horses run about, 
or where they afe given constitutional exercise, generally in the 
evening. It is a pleasure to see them there. 

Header, can you now imagine what Ulwar is like ? You 
cannot, of course, form any complete opinion by reading this 
brief account. To go there and to see the place itself would be 
delightful experience for you, and when 3 'eu see it you will say, 
I am sure, that Ulwar exceeds all your expectations. 

London. 


PAPEH OF INFOPMATION 

FOR INDIAN GENTLEMEN PROPOSING TO STUDY IN ENGLAND. 


The Committee of the National Indian Association have 
lately issued tlie sixth and enlarged edition of their Paper 
of Information for Indian gentlemen proposing to study in 
England. It contains useful details in respect to the various 
branches of study and the professional Examinations which 
Indian students desire to be inforfne<l upon before they decide 
on coming to this country. The subjects are comprised under 
the following six heads: 1., Legal SMy, II., Examinations 
connected with Government Service, Sljholarships, &c.; III., 
Universities and Colleges; IV., Medical Sllmdy and Diplomas; 
V.‘,\ Technical Training and • ManufacturesVI., Institutions 
in of Education of Indians in England. 

' u^ie price of the pamphlet is 2 /-; or, in India, one Pupee, 
wlxere it can be obt'ainod from the followi\ng publishers: 

Thacker and Co., Limited; Calcutta^ TOiacker, Spink 
and Co,; Miidra.% Higginbotham and Co. Also ifom the Hon. 
Agients, of the Aissociation and the Hon. Secret pies of the 
Bjalnches. i ;We give below the information regardii?g the Bar: 

I.EGAL STUDY-r-TIIE BAB. 

, Eyej^. p^sou not otherwise'disquaUfled, who ha^s passed a 
I^blip .)ExamiiiGVtibn. at any University, within t^© British 
Dominions, or for the Indian Civil Service, is ont»Ued to bo 
admitted as a student at one of the four Inns of Cowrt,, without 
passing a preliminary Examination. >.;Qther appUcanps for {idmis- 
sion must pass an il^amination in English . a|a4 Xiatin lan¬ 
guages and English History,. 

It in umalii^Jiifawmp^'^diftni4anflidaW- fron^ 

ld)Latiia, oalu eixi oiedl : HO.=;:o:i hna 
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Proficiency in Englii^ is tested by theii; answers in History, 
the leading outlines of which,only are required. 

Preliminary Examinations are held in the* week pre<^ing 
each term, and every succeeding week during term. • 

After admission, the student must keep twelve terms before 
he can be called to the Bar. There are four terms a year, and 
a term is kept by attending (without the necessity of eating) 
six, or, in the case of members of a University, three dinners 
in the hall of the Inn. The times of the terms are as follows: 
Michaelmas term, November 2—25; Hilary term, January 11— 
31; Easter term, four weeks, commencing the Tuesday after 
Easter-Tuesday; Trinity term, three weeks, commencing the 
Tuesday after Whit-Tuesday. It is not necessary to keep all 
the terms consecutively. 

A saving of about four mouths’ residence in England can be 
effected by those who are admitted in November, and who keep 
that term. 

Every student must be 21 years of age before being called 
to the Bar, and must pass an Examination in (1) Homan Civil 
Law; (2) The Law of Real and Personal Property; (3) Common 
Law, and (4) El^uity. 

A student may pass in Roman Civil Law as soon as he has 
kept four terms, but he cannot pass in the ether subjects until 
he has kept nine terms. 

A Pass Examination is held just before each term, and* an 
Examination for Studentships (similar to scholarships, and of 
the value of 100 guineas ay ear) just before Hilary and Trinity 
terms. 

There are many prizes and scholarships open to students, 
particulars of which can bo obtained on application. 

The sum of about £150, which h^s to* be paid on admission, 
will cover all ea^enses—stamps, fees, and public lectures; but 
students who bel^g to one of the Universities in Great Britain 
or Ireland only pay £40 on admission, and the rest on being 
called to the Bar. The dinners and dues cost from 22 to 26 
shillings afterm. 

For the purpose of passing the above Examinations, the 
students of any Inn may attend the lectures delivered in the 
four Inns free of charge. 

Many barristers, also, undertake to give private tuition in 
preparing for these Examinations, the fees ranging from £8 to 
£12 a month. 

Students from India are strongly recommended, if they do 
not join a University, to attend some College Classes in London, 
or to have private tuition on other subjects than Law. ^ Though 
the preparation for the Bar demands strenuous attention and 
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industry, it need no<^ occupy the whole^pf the three years. It is 
very desirable that students should improve themselves in regard 
to general culture, by taking up ontf or more of such subjects 
as English Language'and Literature, Political Economy, Elemen¬ 
tary Science, Logic, the art of" public speaking, &c. Law 
students must, of course, keep their main object in view; but 
even that will be helped by the judicious employment of part 
of their time on other studies. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Among the appointments recently made by Her Majesty to tho 
Order of the Star of India were tho following: The MahaEao Baja 
of Ulwar* and the Thakur of Bhownuggur to be Knights Grand 
Commanders; and Maharaja Pertab Singh, of Jodhporo, to be 
a Knight Commander. To the Order of the Indian Empire: 
Mahomed Hassan Khan, Babu Surat Chandra Das, Dharain 
Narain Pundit, Baja Jung Bahadur Khan, and Sirdar Bahadur 
Man Sing, to be Companions of that Order. 

The following account of the Thakore of Bhownuggur has 
appeared in The Times: “Bawul Shreo Takht Singjee, Thakore 
of Bhownuggur, was born in tho year 1868, and received an 
English education at tho Bnjkumar College at Rajeote. The 
remarkable fact in his career is that he turned tho teaching of 
his youthful days to practical uses , on reaching tlie seat of 
authority. The Thakore has become so honourably known as 
the friend of education, and tlie promoter of all works indicating 
progress, that ho has gained tlio woil-deserved name of ‘tho 
model Rajah.’ His donation of ;K10,U0O to the Northbrook 
Club is undoubtedly the most princely benefaction associated 
with the name of an Indian chief; and it j.s said on good 
authority that his contributions to similar objects in bis own 
country exceed £100,000. Be wjis the first chief in Guzerat to 
build a railway, and ho afforded a still more striking proof of 
his enlightenment when he scut liis daughters to a female 
school which ho had oatabli&hod in memory of his first wife. 
The record of Bhow^nuggur State is particularly creditable. 
A hundred years ago it set an example in repressing piracy on 
the west coast of India, whore it was then rampant, and since tliat 
early period it has clung unflinchingly to the English alliance. 
The Thakore, who is entitled to a salute of 11 guns, has now ob¬ 
tained at an extremely early ago tho highest dignity in the power 
of tho Grown to bestow on a foudatory of the Indian Empire.” 

• See p. 103. 
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Rai Melaram has g^ren Ea. 15j000 towards the cost of 
founding a Women’s Hospited at Lahore. We presume that 
this is tlJb institution already opened in a temporary building, 
and in charge of Dr. Elizabeth Bielby. • 

The Lucknow Exhibition, lately held, was opened one day 
to zenana ladies only, admission free, as was done at the 
Calcutta Exhibition. Over 2,000 ladies attended. Lady Duffeiin, 
Lady Lyall,*the Eani of Tilohi, and Kunwarani Harnam Singh 
wero present on that day. 

Several interesting entertainments have been given lately at 
Bombay in liouour of various visitors—Hon. Mr. Lionel and Mrs. 
Tennyson, Mr and ^Irs. llbort, and Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Arnold. 
Mrs. Scott gave ajjarty to Indian and Eui’opean ladies, in which 
Mrs. Ilbert was greatly interested. Mr. and Mrs. Dosabhai 
Framji’s party to Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Arnold was largely, 
attended by Parsee ladies. Mr. Phorozeslia Mehta entertained 
Mr. and Mrs. Ilbert at a representative gathering of European 
and Indian gentlemen; and a musical soiree was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. K. N. Eabrajee, at Eoadymonoy Hall, kindly lent for 
the occasion, at which the guests inoludod H.B. Sir Frederick 
Koherts, Mr. Ilbert, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Arnold, and a large 
number of Parsee and Hindu ladies. Mr. Kabrajoo’s daugh¬ 
ters and other Parsee ladie.s carried out the musical pi'ogramrne, 
which consisted of Webern and Eastern m\isic, including a 
musical dialogue from a Guzerati play written by the host, and 
the National Anthem in Guzerati. 

Lord and Lady Ileay Bi>ont Christmas at Madras, and Lady 
Eeay was present with Mr. and Mrs. Grant Duff at an enter¬ 
tainment given by the Madras Branch of the Poona Gayan 
Samaj, for the revival of ancient Hindu music. 

Lord Eeay paid a visit to the Govornnfent Female Normal School, 
and expressed gr»at approval of the methods and management. 

The University of Gottingen has conferred the degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy upon Prof. Eamkrisbna 
GopalBhasfdarkar,of the Deccan College, in recognition of his great 
knowledge of, and proficiency in, tlie ancient languages of India. 

A book entitled First Lessons in Geometry has been prepared 
by Mr. B. Hanumauta Eow, B.A., Acting Head Master of the 
Government Normal School, Madras, Member of the London 
Mathematical Society. The writer's object is to introduce 
students to the more rational systems of teaching Geometry 
which is now superseding Euclid in England. He endeavours to 
enable young pupils to connect geometric conceptions with natural 
objects with which they are familiar, introducing scientific defini¬ 
tions only after their minds have been prepared to receive them. 
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H.H. the NisaTU Tiaited lately the Afzulgunj (General) 
Hospital at Hyderabad, which ,has been established by the 
Government for the treatment of a‘Il classes of peo^e. This 
visit was the first occasion of a visit being paid by the Nizam to 
the Hospital, and it is hoped that he will now inspect other 
public institutions. One of the Nizam’s subjects, Mr. A. 
Yanoogopal Fillai, has been so active in promotiDg education 
at Secunderabad that he has been removed from a post on 
the Bailway to be Sub-Inspector of Schools. He started the 
first girls’ school at his house, to which the Government has now 
sanctioned a grant, end he has greatly improved the Boys’ High 
School. For the first time in Hyderabad, girls of the Hiudu 
community have been sent up for Examination. Three girls 
from the Anglo-Vernacular School, Chudderghat, were lately 
presented for the Special Upper Primary Examination. 

We are glad to observe that a fortnightly journal, called 
Young India, deyoted chiefly to social, educational, and other 
reforms, has been started at Calcutta. The annual subscription 
is only twelve annas. Address S. 0. Sircar, 21 Beadon Street, 
Calcutta. 

A night-school for working men is conducted at Calcutta by 
members of the Hitasadhah Mandali. Most of the pupils are 
Mahomedan bookbinders employed in Government and other 
offices. They work hard during the day, but are eager for 
instruction in the evening.- Pandit Sivanath Sastri lately 
addressed the school on **How could working men improve 
their own condition?” 

Major-General Watson, in December, performed the interest¬ 
ing ceremony of opening the School built at the sole expense of 
H.H. the Gaekwar at'Baroda. All the officers in camp, and 
several native gentlemen, both Hindus and Parsees, were 
invited to witness the ceremony. The School-house was taste- 
fiilly decorated with flowers, evergreens, flags, and banners. 
After inquiring into the daily average attendance of girls in the 
School, General Watson made some of them read thdir lessons. 
Then the distribution of prizes followed, and the whole con¬ 
cluded with a short and appropriate speech by the General. He 
observed that female education was the burning question of the 
day, and it behoved all educated classes to attend to it, as upon 
it depended the future well-being of India. By the spread of 
education among the masses, Hindoo households would be 
happier and pleasanter. He suggested that the girls should 
be taught sewing and needlework. On behalf of the School 
Committee and other members present, Mr. Nauabhai Haris- 
chandra, Yaki, thanked General Watson for the keen personal 
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interest, evinced by him in the cause of femal^ education in India. 
Up to this time the School has Jbeen mainly supported by private 
donations, but it is hoped that it will be a recognised institution 
very soon, and be self-supporting. The want of a mistiness is 
said to bo greatly felt. 

Me. Ameee Ali. —The following were remarks by the Viceroy 
on the retirement of Mr. Ameer Ali from the Legislative Council: 
After some preliminary observations in regard to the next 
meeting of Council, His Excellency, the President, spoke as 
follows: “ As, however, in any case I shall be precluded from 
being present should such a council be held, I desire to take 
this opportunity, on behalf of my colleagues and of myself, to 
express the very great regret which we all experience at the fact 
of this, being the last occasion on which wo shall have the co¬ 
operation and assistance of our honourable colleague, Mr. Ameer 
.Adi. Every one of us has fully appreciated not only the great 
ability, conscientious industry, good sense, and large and 
thorough knowledge of affairs which Mr. Ameer Ali has brought 
to bear upon our deliberations; but we have also had occasion to 
admire the unfailing courtesy and good temper with which he 
has discharged his important duties. I may add for myself 
that he never speaks without exciting my personal envy at the 
eloquence and facility with which he uses the'English language. 
In conclusion, I can assure him that ho carries with him the 
personal respect and regard of us all, and that we are united in 
our deep regret at the loss of his valuable assistance.” 

We acknowledge with thanks lieports of Proceedings of 
the Meerut Association, llabu Kali Pada Bosu had given a 
Lecture on "What can Government do to prevent Infant 
Marriage ? ” in which he urged that* marriages of girls under 
11, and of boys huder 18, should be made penal. It is satis¬ 
factory that the subject of Infant Marriage is now often under 
discussion in India, and that tlie Meerut and other A.ssoci- 
ations haVte expi’essed themselves strongly against the present 
custom. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Byomkes Chakravarti has passed the Intermediate 
Examination in Laws of the University of London ,in the 
Second Division. 

At the late General Examination of Students of the Inns of 
Court, the Council awarded the following certificates that they 
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have satisfactorily •passed a Public Examination: Mr. Asutosh 
Ohaudhuri (Middle Temple); Mr. Adhar Singh Gout (Inner 
Temple); Mr. Syud Mohammed Isi^il (Middle Temple); Mr. 
Piyare Lai (Inner Temple). 

Mr. Asutosh Ohaudhuri and Mr. Piyare Lai have since been 
called to the Bar. 

Mr. Kumud Nath Sen Gupta has passed a satisfactory 
Examination in Pomau Law. 

At the December Examination 1885, on the subjects of the 
Lectures of the Professors of the Inna of Oour^ the Council of 
Legal Education awarded to Mr. Satj'endra Prasanna Sinha 
(Lincoln’s Inn) a prize of £50. 

At the recent B.Sc. Uonours Examination of the University 
of London, Mr. Parvati Nath Datta (University of Edinburgh 
and private study) passed First Class in Physical Geography 
and Geology. , 

Mr. Sorabji Manekji Kaka, M.R.C.S., L.E.C.P. Bombay, 
has passed the Examination of the Socipty of Apothecaries in 
the bcienco and luacticc of Medicine, and has received a certifi¬ 
cate to practise. 

At the close of the winter session of the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, the following Indian Students received 
honourable mention in order of merit (qualifying marks, 2,500): 
Mukerji, 2,8fi0; Bannerjoa, 2,857; Khaslierao, 2,757; Sri Lai, 
2,600; lioy, 2,519. These Students have received several Class 
prizes, and marks entitling to ‘ high commendation,’ &c. The 
following have passed the Preliminary Examinations for the 
Diploma of Membership in their respective Classes: Class 3, 
Sheshadri. Class 1, 'Ban,f*ijca, Sri Lai. The Principal, in 
announcing the results of the Examinations, stated that the 
extra courses for Indian Government Natiye Scholars and 
Civilians had been most successful, and that they had carried 
off a laiige proportion of tlie College Honours. 

f. 

Arrivals .Moroshwar Atmaram Turkhud, Vice-Principal 
of the Bajkumar College, Mrs. Turkhud, and two children. 

Departures .— Mr. Mahomed Ali llogay and Dr. Oawas 
Lalcaca, for Bombay; Mr. Krishna Govinda Gupta, B.O.S., 
and Mr. A. Chaudhuri, for Bengal; Mr. Piyare Lai, for the 
N. W. P. 


The telegraph code word for the National Indian Association, 
standing for name and address of the Hon. 'Secretary, is Onmes, 
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MEDICAL AID FOE THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 


A General Meei’ing of the National Association founded 
by the Countess of Dufferin for providing Female Medical 
Aid for the Women of India was held on .January 27th, 
in the Calcutta Town Hall, presided over by t-lie Viceroy. 
We regret that we are obliged to go to press* before we can 
receive the full report of the proceedings, which has been 
promised us by Lady Dufferin, and which will doubtless con¬ 
tain* most encouraging accounts. We are able however to note, 
from a telegraphic paragraph in the Tiwjcs of India, that the 
Meeting was “ as successful as the warmest' supporters of the 
movement could have anticipated.” It appears that the 
following sums have been received since the Association was 
started: In August, Es. 21,000; in September, Es. 15,500; 
in October, Es. 25,500; in November, Es. 45,300, including 
Es. 10,600 from England; in December, Es. 18,300; in 
January, Es. 18,300 ; total, Es. 1,48,000. Among the latest 
contributions have been the following: The Maharaja Holkar, 
Es. 6,000 ; the Maharaja Eana of .Hiallawar, Es. 2,000; and 
Mr. John Cook (6f Messrs. T. Cook & Sons), Es. 1,000. 

The generous response in regard to funds which has been 
made from all parts of India affords most gratifying evidence 
of the favourable feelings with which Lady Dufieriii’s scheme 
has been welcomed. There is now money enough in. the 
hands of the Committee to make a practic^ beginning; and 
considering the care with which the work to be done has been 
locally distributed, the movement has every prospect of steady 
growth and permanent success. Medical aid, adapted to the 
requirements of Indian homes, will by degrees become, more 
generally available, and the saddening amount of. present 
suffering which has resulted from the want of such aid will 
happily be lessened. And in addition to the good directly 
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aimed at, we look* forward to indirect benefits of a most 
valuable kind, in the increase* of useful work for Indian 
ladies, in the advance of their general education, and in the 
spread of sympathy and mutual appreciation which united 
labour for a common aim must tend to promote. 


CASTE IN MODEEN INDIA.-I. 


The time has come noAv when grave social questions should 
be discussed with perfect freedom, and the dictates of Reason 
should fearlessly he opposed to old superstitions. Caste is 
one of those questions regarding which more than ordinary 
outspokenness is required; and any one who is at all acquainted 
with the present condition of India can at once see the importance 
of this topic. To make the subject intelligible to the minds of 
our readers, it is necessary to say a word about tke origin of Caste. 

The origin of Caste may bo traced to three sources— 
ethnological, political, and professional. The conquest of India 
by the Aryans laid the first foundations of Caste. The fair 
conquerors did not like to mix with the dark aborigines of 
India. When once this distinction came into existence, the rise 
of political differences may easily be imagined. Professional 
differences soon became intensified under the- ancient political 
regime. In all primitive societies kings had an absolute power 
over their subjects, and appointed for everybody his particular 
avocation for life. The divine right of kings being in crude 
times a living belief among men, professions fixed by kings 
came to be considered as divinely fixed, and, therefore, any 
attempt .at leaving one’s profession and raising oneself in the 
social scale, by adding a cubit to his mental or^moral stature, as 
an unpardonable sin. 

E^nic and political causes, which gave birth to Caste in 
ancient times, have now passed away. But profession is still 
an active agency in the formation of castes. In order that a 
profession ■ bo able to give rise to a new caste, it is necessary 
that those who follow that profession should have very little 
communication with their parent society for some time ; in fact, 
the sooner they forget how they came to adojjt their profession, 
the readier they will be to isolate themselves frt)uj the rest of 
the community. A remarkable illustration of this fact is fur¬ 
nished by the Kashmiri Brahmans. About three-quarters of a 
century ago they left their country under very unfortunate 
circumstances, and settled down in the Punjab and N. W. 
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Provinces. These sevenly-five years have wrought a wonderful 
change in their customs and manners, and even their physical 
organisation. They have* identified themselves most closely 
with the Mohamedans; and though bearing the impress of 
Islam in their habits and customs, in their ways of thinking 
upon almost all subjects, they think it a disgrace to marry with 
their brethren in Kashmere. Thus, to all intents and purposes, 
they have formed a new sect of their own, quite different from 
that in Cashmere. 

This is the simple common-sense explanation of Caste, told 
to us by past records, and vorifioil by present experience. But let 
me mention, if even for the simple amusement of our readers, 
a few philosopMcal meanings of Caste, revealed to us by some 
of my countrymen. 

One says that the wise man who invented Caste anticipated 
all the political economists that have lived since Adam Smith’s 
times, by giving a practical and permanent sha^e to the principle 
of the Division of Labour. This is too absurd to need any com¬ 
ment. Another says that the Caste system is the result of the 
process of specialization of functions, which reached that stage 
in India when one class became specially fitted for the intellectual 
labour, another for war, a third for industrial, and a fourth for 
menial work; and thus the four castes came*into existence. 

To my mind these explanations seem very saddening. 
Nothing, I have begun to think of late, can be more 
injurious to progress in India than to reconcile past ideas 
and institutions with modern civilisation. This mischievous 
tendency prevails in some quarters in India, and, from 
the touching faith which most of us still retain in old things, 
gains an enormous strongh. History tells us that it is in 
human nature to use every newly-dispovcred truth in explaining 
old superstitions. It is after this explanation, too, has been 
exploded that th^ truth is able to make its way into the minds 
of men: India is passing through this intellectual crisis. The 
first gleams of modern Science have begun to fiash upon a 
society Ichig clouded by superstitions; and the first result of 
this change is, as it has always been in the history of nations, 
that the educated waste their energies in spinning cobwebs of 
airy nothings, in order to prove that all our institutions are 
based upon the latest results of Science. 

. These reconcilers of modern culture and old prejudices, in 
my humble opinion, do more harm to their society than thbse 
weak, ignorant men who openly oppose every innovation. The 
great merit of the elder generation is that it has a genuine 
faith—whether it is well-guided or misg^ded is a different 
' question. But the young generation of Indians has neither the 
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faith of the elder nor the bold questioning spirit of Europe; 
but ** destitute of faith, yet terrijQed at sc^ticism,” it tries to 
escape the inevitable agonies of a great intellectual crisis by 
pouring the new wine of modem culture into the old bottles of 
Indian superstitionB. In order to give a defLnite meaning to 
my words, 1 shall mention here the name of an Indian who has 
left a permanent mark upon his age. Swami Bayanund 
Saraswati, who, with his mighty genius, revivified the dull 
and torpid frame of Indian society, stands at the head of the 
whole army of reconcilers. He, for the first time in India, 
tried to interpret the Vedas in the light of modem science. 
This, I have always thought, as an unfortunate part of his 
good work. Through some strange revelation, he found in the 
Vedic age the age of steam and electricity. The Rig Veda to 
him was a book which did not only contain aU that is best in 
religion and morals, but was full of all modem discoveries and 
inventions. I think the sooner we forget this part of his work 
the better it will" be for the noble cause he so bravely took up 
and fought for till his last breath. 

I turn now from these scientific to some of the common-sense 
arguments for Caste. 

When it is,said that Caste is a pernicious institution, and 
that we ought to strive for its abolition, we are told by some 
that we need not be very much dissatisfied with it, as there are 
castes even in England. Supposing this objection to be valid 
in other respects (which it is not), still a comparison of our 
castes with those of England will prove its fallacy. By English 
castes, I understand certain prejudices which the aristocratic 
class has against the middle class, and certain other prejudices 
which the latter has against the lower class. But are inter¬ 
marriages prohibited among them? Is there any position of 
honour in the State, or in the Society, to which the most- in¬ 
significant Briton may not hope to raise himsdif by dint of his 
merit ? Contrast it with the Indian castes, according to which 
I cannot break bread with another Hindu, cannot marry my 
children anywhere except in my own sect, and can never hope 
to raise myself from my caste into the one higher. Void of all 
sense as this objection is, it is advanced sometimes, strangely 
enough, by some Englishmen; and then we are told that Caste 
is not a bad thing, because even some Englishmen approve 
of it. ^ 

Some say that it is of no use fighting against Caste, while 
the best minds are in its favour, and Society is not prepared to 
give it up. But how do we know, without making any experi¬ 
ment, that our Society is not prepared for the change ? It will 
not be willing to receive our views at a single.stroke; in order-* 
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to make them acceptable to the popular foind, we must cany 
on our endeavours without biceak and without intermission. * I 
know nothing about the best minds who are inw^avour of Oaste; 
but I can mention the names of three Indians, whom jiobody 
would call men of inferior minds, who were certainly opposed 
to it. Baja Bam Mohan Boy, the first Hindu reformer of this 
century, was opposed to Caste. Keshub Ohundra Sen was 
opposed to Caste. Even Swami Dayanund overcame his 
intellectual twist when dealing with Caste, and boldly pro¬ 
nounced for its abolition. 

Some say that Caste is our “social police,” and by disturb¬ 
ing it, social* morality will be greatly endangered. This is a 
very important point, and has, iivO doubt, derived great strength 
from a remark made by Prof. Max Miiller. “ The healthy life 
of a political body,” says he,* “ can only be supported by means 
of associations, circles, leagues, guilds, clans, clubs, parties; 
and in a country where Caste takes the place of all this, the 
abolition of Caste would be tantamount to ^ complete social 
disorganization.” Now, with all respect due to his profound 
learning, I should like to make an observation upon the value 
he attaches to Caste in modern India. His proposition is, that 
for a healthy political body, associations, &c., are necessary; 
and as Caste takes the place of "Sll this, therefore it is necessaiy 
for India. I object to the second promise of this proposition. I 
do not think that Caste takes the place of associations, clubs, 
&c. In fact, its ofieet is quite contrary to what Prof Max 
Muller supposes it to be. Instead of welding men together, 
and making them capable of enlarged sympathies, it creates a 
sort of bitterness which makes all unity impossible, a sort of 
spiteful indifference towards the affairs of other people. It is 
a great mistake to suppose that Caste* promotes any kind of 
co-operation by means of leagues, clubs, &e. Of course, I am 
fully alive to the good it d<ie8 sometimes by checking men 
from doing some rash things, such as marrying one’s maid¬ 
servant, eating and drinking publicly in English hotels, or with 
Natch-gpsls, and so forth. But to suppose that if Caste be 
abolished, a general rush of the marriages of maid-servants 
with their masters would be the result, or all the people would 
at once begin to eat and drink with dancing-girls, is a danger 
which my sense of humour prevents me from anticipating. And/ 
sj^irange to say, that while Caste is ready with swift punishment 
for anybody who commits these rare and sometimes quite in¬ 
nocent breaches of social conventionalities, it is powerless against 
a spendthrift husband who leaves his wife upon the charity of 
strangers, against an immoral and dissolute father who spends 

* Ghipe^ II., p. 354. 
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thousands orer a ,]^atoh-girl, though his children maj starve. 
If is powerless against a thief, or a murderer. Instead of 
sheltering the weak from social tjvannies, it becomes a for¬ 
midable instrument of evil in the hands of the rich. Thus, 
instead of being a guai‘dian of social morality, it becomes a 
helpmate of vice. Politically, too, it is a source of national 
wei|j|EnesB. The varied interests of different castes are not so 
interdependent upon one another that each, for the complete 
security of its own, must strive for promoting those of others. 
And thus, in moments of political crises. Caste does nothing at 
all, and the slight manifestations of public spirit and national 
sympathy which we now and then observe in India are the 
result, not of Caste, but of that education, the first effect of 
which is the levelling of Caste. 

There are some men who favour Caste, because they think 
it necessary that we should preserve our national features. As 
the opponents of change and progress, when pressed hard by 
the advancing tide of opinion, generally shelter themselves 
behind this argument, it is necessary to grapple with it in its 
general bearings upon social reform. When we change our 
dross, wo are told that we have lost our natioTiality. When we 
eat and drink in a different manner from what wo do at present, 
we make ourselves liable to llio same charge. But what are 
our national features ? Anyone who thinks that our present 
customs and institutions represent our national features, betrays 
a lamentable ignorance of history. Is our dress a national 
dress ? Is the Persian education we receive at homo our 
national education ? Are our social gatherings marked by any 
national peculiarity ? What is that in our social life which we 
may claim as peculiarly our own ? Is not it irritating, to say the 
least of it, to find men, saturated with Mohamedan ideas, 
following Mohamedan habits and customs, yet denouncing those 
who adopt anything European, as,being denationalized ? What 
we call our national features are the result of the conflict of 
many nationalities. Macbeth’s cauldron may, perhaps, be able 
to hold the various and inconsistent elements which «onter into 
the composition of our so-called national characteristics. Some 
of our customs are derived from the aborigines of India, some 
from the Mohamedans, some from the Europeans. The voice 
is the voice of Jacob; but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 
Besides, the “ nationality ” argument is open to another objecti^. 
Are all our national peculiarities good, or incapable of any 
further improvement ? No sane man would answer this question 
in the affirmative. Then, some changes are necessary. Thus, 
unless those objections are answered, the nationality ” argument 
does not strengthen the position of Caste at all. 
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Having cleared my way by answering the above objeotionSf 1 
oome now to the main point of py article. ^&at Oafte in modem 
India is a mischievous in#titution, and the sqpner it is done 
away with the better, is my proposition, and I shall state a few 
reasons in its support. 

Our Society stands greatly in need of Social Beform, and the 
chief agencies of that reform are, the abolition of early mar|i^e 
and forced widowhood, sending young men to Europe for the 
purpose of study, female education, sanitation, the introduction 
of lady doctors, &c. But Caste is ono of the most formidable 
obstacles in their way. Sanitation is so hard in India, because 
Caste does not allow the people to take full advantage of the 
rules of European sanitation. F male education is in its infancy, 
because the Indians don’t like their houses to be polluted with 
the touch of European ladies. Lady doctors are disposed of on 
tho same ground. Parents do not send their children to Eng¬ 
land because of Caste prejudices. 

But there are some who deny the efidcacy «f these agencies, 
who think that if Caste is opposed to these movements, it is 
because they are too insigniiicant to work any great and useful 
change in Indian Society, and may, if left unchecked, do a great 
deal of mischief, by disturbing social ideas. It appears to me 
a very singular instance of tho narrow-mindejdness of my country¬ 
men, that movements like those mentioned above are considered 
by tliom as insignificant movements. How far-reaching in thejr 
consequences those movements are, will become apparent by 
, looking at one of them ; viz., Ijady Doctors for India. The direct 
results of this movement may appear very unimportant; but 
look at its indirect results. In the absence of lady doctors, 
Indian women have, in times of iUness, to resort to two things; 
namely, quack physicians, and supernatural cures. Very often, 
they do not find much to choose between the two, and not un- 
frequently inclide towards the latter. Ignorant and superstitious 
to the core, they'prefer charms to doctors’ prescriptions; and ho 
is the most successful physician among them, who with tho dose 
of medicine can give them an amulet as well. Lady doctors, 
by their successful cure of diseases (as it may very reasonably be 
expected from those well-versed in the medical science), will, in 
course of time, create in the minds of Indian women a belief in 
the efficacy of medicine, and thus dispel the superstition of super- 

E tural cures. And look what a grand achievement this is! 

Ldy doctors, besides healing physical diseases, will heal mentel 
and. moral diseases too. Indian women will begin to see that 
not fairies and genii, but certain fifbd laws govern the course of 
Nature, and thus the work of Science will be facilitated in Indi uTi 
Society, Like this, all other movement? hold the promise of an 
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incalculable good, and lie will be the tru^ reformer who, ignoring 
tboir apparent littlenesB, will etzive to sow the harvest of good 
things which, if not he, his chil^reu^s children are sure to reap. 

But, as we have already said, Caste stands in the way of 
these'movements. We have to choose one of the two—Caste, 
or those agencies of social reform. Those who are contented 
wiyi the present state of things, who think they have got all 
wbR they require, and must now ' rest and be thankful,’ are, 
of course, quite justified in sticking to Caste as one of their 
strongholds. But those in whom English education has created 
a strong and restless yearning for change and progress; who 
think that the old idoas and institutions were good for days which 
are gone by, and grew up under conditions which have wholly 
passed away; who think that a new world has come into existence, 
and that we must adapt ourselves to it or perish, are bound to hew 
down the Agag of Caste. Old customs and their principles are 
parted poles asunder; and it is only when the cruel anarchy of 
Caste comes to ar. end, that the Astraea of Modern Culture will 
commence her blessed reign. 

But there are some who, though willing to diffuse European 
civilization throughout the country, and make men acquainted 
with the intellectual and social life of the West, yet endeavour— 
and, I believe, moat earnestly and disinterestedly—to preserve the 
relics of old customs and impress their sanctity upon the hearts 
of the people. They believe that in some mysterious way 
Modern Culture and Caste may be reconciled without causing 
any detriment to the Society. Now, is this state of things 
possible ; or, if possible, is it desirable ? 

My impression is that modern and ancient civilizations are 
incompatible with each other. The central idea of the one is 
progress, that of the other fixity: the one tests its intellectual 
and mornl problems by their agreement with the Past, the other 
seeks for their solution in the Future. Bet week these antagon¬ 
istic forces, no artificial compromise is possible^ I say artificial, 
because a natwal compromise is going on, which no mortal hand 
can touch. The stationary spirit of ancient civilization has taken 
its refuge in Caste; the progressive spirit of modem civilization 
is best manifested in a free Scient^c Education. The Caste 
system was maintainable, and perhaps rightly, when those who 
belonged to the privileged Caste were really superior to others 
in intellect and humanity. But now, when Popular Education 
is daily spreading in India, casting the sympathies and aspirations 
of all classes into one intellectual mould. Caste has become 
obsolete—standing in the iflidst of a tide of new ideas, as the 
one solitary rock of a continent that has now been washed away. 

London. * ^ Kabhmiei Pandit. 
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EEMARKS ON THE MALAY LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE. 


It is now some years since the Malay poem of BidctWH, 
or The Slewing Beauty, was made accessible to European 
readers by means of a French version. In the volume which 
contains his translation froui the Dutch, into which the 
original was first rendered, M. de Backer has given us some 
charming pages of introduction and appendix, where he seeks 
to prove the community of ideas between the East and West, 
and to trace their origin to one common source. Hence, he 
further seeks to establish for the Malay poem a claim outside, 
its own merit to be read by us with interest, because, in its 
leading incident, it reproduces a legend on which is based 
one of the most popular fairy tales in Western lands. 

As to the autlior of the poem, or the time or place at 
which it was written, the translator is obliged to admit that 
a perusal of Bidasari tells us nothing. T-he first four lines 
only inform us that a fakir—a begging monk, or a beggar in 
service of God—found the story, and put it into Malay verse. 
M. de Backer desires, however, to draw a broad line of dis¬ 
tinction between the time wlien the poem was composed, 
and that at which the tale on which it is founded was in 
circulation. lie does not contend for anything more than a 
comparatively recent date for the former, but he is most 
anxious to prove the antiq[uity of the original legend. 

‘ ‘ Others have%aid before”— thus ho begins his introduction— 
“that humanity is one, and from the East to the West the same 
poetry breatlies the same complaints, and expresses the same 
joys and tho same sorrows. However, what we wish to point 
out, in the following pages, is not the similarity of the sentiments 
of the human soul, which the poetry of the East and of the West 
translates into a language almost uniform in its imagery—for 
man loves and weeps in every latitude. What we do wish to 
bring forward, is the identity of the ancient traditions or ancient 
legends, which have been the cradle-songs of the peoples of the 
East and of the West, and which th^ have handed down from 
generation to generation. These traditions, with the oompax- 
ative study of languages, may help to trace the common ongm 
of certain nations. They are, if 1 may so express it, title deeds 
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whioh go to provd 'i^at the nations who possess these traditions 
and these legends are -allied by blood, or that there has been 
frequent interdburse between them, or that they have exercised 
a direct or indirect influence upon each other.” 

Hd proceeds to say that already Jacob and Wilhelm 
^jllpEnm, Benfey, and Maiihardt, in Germany; Erben, in 
Bohemia; Abjornsen and Moe, in Norway; Dasent, Ken¬ 
nedy, and Cliambers, in England, have shown that the 
popular tales collected by them arc allied to the religious 
beliefs of the primitive populations of India. Later on, 
French learning lias also traced back to India some of the 
classical poems of Europe. The religious and heroic traditions 
of the Asiatic Archijielago are still unknown to us; but there 
would be great interest in studying them, and comparing 
them with those which European })octry has propagated. 
By such a comparison, what Wilhelm von Humboldt has 
established by means of the ^‘Kawi would receive conflrma- 
tion; viz., that the descendants of the Aryan race ■ have 
penetrated into the Asiatic Archipelago, and being mingled 
with the populations of these .islands, have left there the 
beliefs and the legends of their ancestors, which are also ours. 

As to the Malay language itself, it is a subject on which 
there exists the widest divergence of opinion. Some people 
speak of it with contempt on account of its defective 
grammar,—or rather, the non-existence of such a thing as 
Malay grammar,—and deny that it possesses a literature 
deserving the name. Others praise it for its soft and musical 
sound when spoken, for which it has been compared to 
Italian; and while it must be admitted that for the sake of 
its literature there would be little inducement to Europeans to 
stud)'^ it, its importance as a general medium of communication 
throughout the Archipelago cannot be denied. In this respect 
it has come to be used very much as French is usfed all over 
Europe. Again, it is said by sotne that Malay is .the easiest 
of ail languages to acquire, while by others the difficulty of 
learning it is much dwelt upon, in consequence of the great 
variety of its idiomatic expressions. Though the verbs have 
ILO tenses and the direct power of expressing the plural is 

* “The Kawi,” says Tugault, “which is to Java what the 
Sanskrit is to India, the learned language, of ten words has about dx 
of Hindu origin, and less adulterated than those which are borrowed by 
the Pa^ or sacred language of Siam.” 
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absent, the facility thus afforded to studfefits is somewhat 
nullified by the fact that ^ there are no less than sixteen 
different terms to express the various ways of striking, as 
many for the different ways of speaking, and eighteen to 
signify modes of carrying. ^ 

In the introduction to his Malay grammar, M. Tuga 
has given a brief history of the language, and the nieans^ 
which the various elements included in its construction have 
come to assume their present form. The Malay, he tells 
us, has received, but in a much less degree than the 
Javanese, the fertilizing and regenerative influence of the 
Sanskrit: it owes to this language a part of the words 
which represent moral or metaphysical ideas, and several 
terms of Hindu mythology. The reign of Hindu civilization 
ceased in the Indian Archipelago when Islamism was first 
introduced there, towards the beginning of the 13tli century. 
Of the two great races which inhabit these countries, the 
Malay and the Javanese, it was the first which most 
ardently embraced the new religious faith, and in a little 
time was entirely Mussulman. The town of Malacca, 
founded towards the second half of the 13th century, 
occupied during this new period the same position of 
religious and intellectual predominance as the different 
capitals of the Javanese empire until the destruction of 
Madjapahit. Its code was a rule to all the populations of 
the Asiatic Archipelago, while its j)ort became the centre 
of an important commerce. The taste for arts and literature 
reigned at the court of the Malay sovereigns, and the greater 
part of the historical compositions and Malay poems which 
remain to our day date from this time. After two centuries, 
however, the to^n of Malacca fell into the hands of the 
Portuguese, and its civilization began steadily to decline. 
The points of difference pressed by the action of Islammm 
on the Javanese and Mal^Ptrc reproduced in the monu¬ 
ments of their literature. ®ie former have adopted a very 
small number of Arabic words, which it is, besides, very 
difficult to write in their national character; while the latter 
have taken, not only the Mussulman religious nomenclature, 
but even many words of the vulgar Arabic, as well-as the 
characters with which it is written. We*do not know what 
system of caligraphy was used by the Malays before they 
adopted the Arabic, though some inscriptions found in 
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Sumatra would' Ifead us to suppose that it was similar to 
that of the Javanese. It has, Jiowever, been argued, from 
the absence olf Malay manuscripts, that the Malays possessed 
no Kind of writing previous to the introduction of the Arabic 
alphabet. 

^ According to Crawfurd, of a hundred Malay words, fifty 
bmong to the general Oceanian fund, twenty-seven are 
peculiar to Malaysia, sixteen are Sanskrit, five are Arabic, 
two are borrowed either from Telinga or Persian, or from 
some of the European nations who rule, or have ruled, in 
those parts; that is to say, the Portuguese, Englishi or 
Dutch. 

A very interesting volume, entitled Tramlations from the 
Hdkayit Ahdulla, or Autobiography of Abdulla, was published 
in 1874. The author, Abdulla bin Abdukadar Munshi, the 
best recent Malay writer, was a Mohammedan, and a British 
subject, and was born at Malacca in 1797. He was a 
literary man by descent, and his fattier had been guru or 
native teacher to IMarsden, the well-known author of The 
nietory of Suinatra and 27Le Malayan Dictionary. Abdulla's 
original native education seems to have been carefully 
attended to, and qualified him for his subsequent employ¬ 
ment as a Malay writer in the service of Sir Stamford 
Baffles, and native teacher in connection with the missions at 
Singapore. Having written his autol)iography, he requested 
Mr.,T. T. Thomson, E.liG.S., to translate it, which he after¬ 
wards did, though he was obliged to postpone the work 
through press of business. Abdulla's autobiography forms a 
sort of contemporaneous history of his country. It describes 
the destruction of the Fort of Malacca, and relates how the 
possession of that town twice changed hands between the 
Dutch and English. It also gives an account of the founding 
of Singapore, and tells of the difference of opinion between 
Sir Stamford Baffles and Colonel Farquhar as to the best 
place for its site, and how it finally occurred to the former to 
cut down the hill near the Point, and lay it on the plain. 
This was actually done. “ It was three or four months,” says 
Abdulla, “ before the hill was removed and the hollows filled 
up.” It is, however, Abdulla’s remarks on the subject of his 
own language which directly concern the present subject. 
He says, “ I was engaged for three years in teaching Malay 
to young English merchants and to new comers. They did 
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not study the polite literature, nor the niofe* difficult works, 
nor the idiom of the language * So before they had washed 
or bathed in the principles of the Malay language, they^lost 
all as time flowed, till they could not tell how many crooked 
alifs there were.” “Abdulla’s allusion to the crooked hlifs” 
says tfie translator, “indicates* how little he thought of thqir 
Malay acquirements, alif being the only straight letter in the 
Malay alphabet.” Abdulla indeed speaks in very unilattering 
terms of most of his pupils. He was employed by a Dr. 
Milne, a missionary, to assist a German in making a trans¬ 
lation of the New Testament inio Malay, but they squabbled 
over the work. The German tried to construct a Malay 
grammar put of the rules of Lindley Murray, and then to 
translate the Scriptures on these principles. The result was 
a Bible'in Malay words and English idiom; so that when 
they got to the end of their labours, they were obliged to 
admit that there were not to be found in the whole work ten 
sentences that were not wrong. Abdulla further says that 
he was anxious to learn English because “ there were many 
things for which the Malays knew no word,” and he com¬ 
plains of the want of a Malay grammar* which could be 
taught in the schools, and says he thought of constructing 
one himself. He seems to have been much hurt by the 
questions of his pupils, who, finding it difficult to learn 
where to put certain suffixes, and where to omit them, 
demanded why they should not be added in every case ? 
“ To this,” says Abdulla sternly, “ I made answer: ‘ Put 
suffixes to your own language, and, try them in all 
cases; as, if mission is correct, why should not km be 
written kissionV* On this account, it is very stupid of 
Europeans to question their native teachers (munshis), telling 
them that this is right, and the other wrong, because the 
European grammars say so; for know, 0 reader, that every 
race is the judge of its own language, and don’t think from 
what I have said that the Malay language is an easy one.” 

Such are the opinions of a native with regard to his own 
language, and the difficulty of learning it; and it is not 
surprising that he should speak of his people, and country, 
and literature with a respect not always expressed by others. 
His translator’s view of the subject is somewhat different. 
In commenting upon a correspondence between the King of 
Siam and Sir Stamford Baffles, he says, “ It will be observed 
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that the commiihication of 4he Siamese Baja was in the 
language and ^letters of the Malays, accounted by him as an 
inferior and subdued -people. 1 think Raffles was wrong 
in corresponding in such a language. The correspondence 
should have been in English or Siamese.” ^ ^ 

“ The Malays,” says Sir P. IT. Maxwell,* “ have the msual 
defects or vices which are found in weak and down-trodden 
races.'f’ An old writer says of them, ‘They are such horrible 
savages, that if you strike them, they will retaliate.' ” All 
writers on the subject of the Malays are unanimous in 
describing the friglitful custom in accordance with which a 
man will take opium till he is frenzied, and then rush from 
his house with a kriss or dagger in his hand, crying out 
“Amok, Amok!” (“Kill, Kill!”) and murder, if he can, every¬ 
one he meets. This, liowever, as well as its being supposed 
to have originated the expression to “run Amuck,” is, 
perhaps, too well-known to bear repetition. 

Alice Lee. 

(To he continued.) 


THE GWALIOR MAHARAJA. 


The restitution of the Gwalior fort to Scindiah having been 
discussed by Sir Lepel Griflin in the opening number of the 
Asiatic Quarterly Bc'inew, I think that the unbiassed views of 
one of the Agra garrison in 1857, and who on the complete 
suppression of the Mutiny was stationed^ at Gwalior, may 
prove acceptable to the readers of the Indian Magazine. 

This great Mahratta Prince, Scindiah, rendered invaluable 
aid to the British Government in the great crisis of the terrific 
Sepoy revolt and insurrection'in many parts of India in 1857, 
and in particular to us at Agra (the seat of the Government 
of the Korth-west Provinces), on which occasion, and after¬ 
wards in 1858, His Hfghness hazarded his life and crown on 
our behalf. If the Maharaja had taken part against us in 

* Our Malay Gonquesta. 

t A frightfid description of the oppression and degradation of the 
population of Java under Dutch rule, forty years ago, is given in a 
stnking book, called Mom Havelaar, by Decker. 
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June or July, 1857, it is morally certain thrfb* our fate at Agra 
would have been sealed, an^ the siege of Delhi raised, which 
would have been followed byihe revolt of the Ifizam, Holkar, 
the Eajpoot States and the Sikhs. This would liave precipi¬ 
tated upon us^n avalanche of the most terrible disasters. 
From such a tremendous catastrophe we wete, according to all 
human appearan(jes, saved by the admirable staunchness of the 
Gwalior Maharaja, who in June and July, 1857, had it in his 
power to turn the balance against us. These momentous ser¬ 
vices, rendered to us in our time of need by Scindiah, imposed 
upon the British Government (as I pointed out in my History 
of the Indian Mutiny)^ a heavy debt of gratitude, which, on 
the restoration of our prestige, we utterly failed to discharge; 
for after the return of peace in 1859 we kept the hill fortress 
of Gwalior and Morar (Gwalior), then garrisoned by my regi¬ 
ment and other British troops, which was of course a menace 
to the capital of our trusty ally, who had given us such 
effective support in our trouble. At page 265 of my History 
I denounced this proceeding of our Government, who I main¬ 
tained had behaved " most ungratefully to Scindiah for his 
invaluable services to us throughout the Mutiny.” Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India took a copy of my book, 
which I presume he read and profited thereby. At all events, 
I am glad to find that a too long delayed act of justice has at 
last been done, inasmuch as a treaty Vas last month concluded 
by Lord Dufferin with the Gwalior Maharaja whereby the 
British Government restored to Scindiah the Gwalior. Hill 
Fortress and the cantonments of Morar,,the garrison of which 
was to be withdrawn Ai^d stationed •near the frontier. Thus 
has been ml filled the deepest wish of Scindiah’s heart, in 
having restored fo him the fortress of his ancestors, and for 
this act of bare justice the Maharaja expressed his gratitude 
to the Viceroy, and trusted that he might be counted among 
those most warmly attached to the Empress. At the very 
commencement of the Mutiny the Maharaja testified* his 
loyalty to Government by the despatch of his own favourite 
body-guard to Agra, where I was stationed with my regiment, 
the 3rd Europeans. 

The month of June was a period of extreme anxiety and 
embarrassment to Scindiah. The fidelity of the Durbar troops 
was doubtful, and there was reason to fear that they would 

* Published last year. 
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fraternize with the mutinous Gwalior contingent, and call 
upon His Highness to place himself at their head, and advance 
against us. Nbw I declare from general report at Agra, that 
at this crisis Scindiah’s services were simply invaluable. 
Though embarrassed by native intrigues, he never swerved 
from his allegiance^ He certainly did his b^ to serve us 
and promote our safety. Tliis was shown by his keeping the 
mutinied Gwalior contingent quiet at Gwalior, first with one 
false promise and then with another, at the very time we were 
in expectation of their marching upon Agra with their power¬ 
ful train of artillery. Then lastly, in June 1858, Scindiah 
had to fly for his life into Agra, having been defeated at 
Gwalior by Tantia Topee (a desperate character, too much 
implicated in the Cawnpore massacre to hope for mercy). I 
have only to add that these statements are in unison with 
those of Sir Kichard Temple and Sir John Kaye.* 

A brief description of Maharaja Scindiah’s capital may 
here fittingly be given. The Mahratta town of Gwalior is 
not a very interesting city to look at, being irregularly built 
and dirty. It is famed principally for its liill-ibrtress, which 
is situated high up on a huge solid rock, a mile and a half 
long by about a quarter of a mile broad, which rises in some 
places to a height of 340 feet—that is, in many parts perpen¬ 
dicular, and is quite isolated from the other hills in its vicinity. 
This fortress, once deemeddmpregnable, has ever since the sup¬ 
pression of the Mutiny, till its recent restitution to Scindiah, 
been held by British troops, as I have already mentioned. It is 
a fortification which might be held by ten thousand resolute 
soldiers against a hostile force of hj^reds of thousands; 
and its capture on the 20th June, 18^ by Lieutdhauts Rose 
and Waller, t with a detachment of their regiment (the 25th 
Bombay N.I.), was one of the pluckiest enterprises of that 
eventful time. The city of Gwalior is situated ^oug the 
Eastern base of the rock, and the British cantonment of 
Morar, where I was stationed in 1859, and again in 1869, was 
on the opposite side of the town, and completely separated 
therefrom. 

S. Dew^ White, Colonel. 

• '* Temple’s ilfen and EveniSf p. 112, and Kaye’s Uigt. Stpoy MuHny^ 
8 vol., p. 316. 

i- Lieut. Rose was killed in the moment of victory, and Lieut. Waller, 
afterwards Lieut. Colonel W. F. P. Waller,.V.C., died in 1886. 
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REPORTS ON THi; iCDMINISTE^^TION OF 

TRAVANCORE, 

■pm? fTTIP ‘VFA'RR M.E. 1058 AND 1059. 

JJOR yJiAKB ^ 1882-83 and 1883-84. 


The progress made in Travancore during the two first * 
years of the rule of Il.H. Rama Varma, G.C.S.I., and his 
Dewan, Mr. Vembaukura Ramivjrigar, C.S.I., was noticed some 
time ago in the Journal o;' the National Indian Association. 
These reports carry on the history for a further period of two 
years. Of the measures described in them the most important 
is the institution of a revenue survey and settlement. The 
earliest survey of wdiich any account exists was one made in 
the Malayalam year 948 (a.d. 1772-73), whif;h purported to 
be a “ record of what was heard.” This was followed, thirty 
years later, by a “ record of what was seen,” and in the 
Malayalam years 993 and 1012 by so-called surveys of 
garden lands. In these accounts the area and assessment were 
given in a rough way by estimating tha quantity of seed 
required to sow each field, but the superficial contents and 
boundaries of the different holdings were not in any case 
properly defined; tliere were no maps; no puttahs or receipts 
were given to the ryots; and no register was kept of the 
transfer of lands by deaths, sales, gifts, mortgages, and leases. 
All kinds of abuses necessarily grew up under such a system. 
A meeting of the principal landlioldcrs was convened at the 
capital on the .24th M-^ch, 1883, to discuss the whole subject, 
and the vieVs of# Government M^ere very clearly explained to 
them by the Dwwan. The new revenue survey has been 
entrusted to Mr. Tomlinson, late Assistant Superintendent in 
the Madras I’residency, and the work is to be carried out on 
the lines of the Madras Revenue Survey. The acre with 
the decimal notation is to be adopted as the unit of measure¬ 
ment. Permanent boundary marks are to be fixed to show 
the limits of fields and villages. Field, Village, and Taluq 
maps are to be prepared and rendered available to the public. 
The new revenue settlement has been placed under S. Shungra 
Soobier, an experienced local revenue officer. A few ex¬ 
perienced men from Madras have, been engaged in this 
department, but it has been necessary to form a class for 

11 
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training demarcatocs, surveyors, and dassifiers of soil. Another 
important measum is the complete reorganization of the salt 
department. The average out-turii of the salt manufactured 
ill Tr&vancore has been hitherto about two lakhs of maunds, 
and as^ about live lakhs are required for local consumption, it 
has been always necessary to import largel-^rom Bombay, 
and sometimes from Tuticorin. The Travancore salt is not 
• so good as it ought to be, and owing to the multiplicity of 
officials on small salaries, and the absence of proper super¬ 
vision, there has been a great deal of dishonesty in the manu¬ 
facture, storage, and sale of salt. An official styled the Salt 
Deputy IVshkar has now been placed at the head of this 
department, and he.has already introduced many salutary 
changes. The subordinate establishments are better paid, 
and the home-made .salt is beginning to be more largely con¬ 
sumed. Tile salt revenue has declined, but this was to some 
extent anticipated, when the selling price was lowered 8 anuaS' 
a inaund in consequence of the reduction of price in British 
India. Some new privileges have been conferred on the ryots 
with ri'gard to the felling of jack, palmyra, and other trees 
assessed to the revcniU!, the cultivation of waste lands, and 
the transi’er of 1’attorn lands. The system of forced labour 
iin])Osed on lisliermeu in connection with the preventive 
.service has been abolished. The import duty on tobacco has 
been readjusted, and that on opium abandoned, with good 
fiscal results in both cases. The cxpoii duty on thirty pett}^ 
articles has been taken off, but the revenue from customs in 
1883-84 was, notwithstaudiiig this revision of the tariff, the 
largest on record. The assessment on j}offee lands has been 
temporarily given up, owing to the Sfepres^d state of this 
industry, and an export tliily of 5 per cent> substituted. A 
Stamp Act has been introduced, and is expected to eventually 
yield a revenue of two lakhs of rupe(*s, and cover the cost of 
the revenue survey and assessment. The Police Department 
has been strengthened by the appointment of an Assistant 
Superintendent to the charge of tb.e Southern and Trevandrum 
Divisions. Some changes have been made in the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Civil Courts, with a view to securing the 
convenience of the suitors, and the ministerial establishments 
of the courts have been remodelled by reducing the number 
of employes, and giving higher salaries to those retained. 
Public servants are no longer .permitted to acquire lauded 
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property within their jurisdiction without the sanction of 
Government In the Educational Department may be 
mentioned the establishmdht of a chair of Physical Science 
in the Maharajah’s College, the offer of grants-in-aiU on 
certain conditions to the indigenous schools, the establish¬ 
ment of two Iforrnal schools for the supply of vernacular 
teachers, and the revival of the defunct Book Committee for 
the preparation of vernacular school books. • 

Attacks have been made in some quarters on the financial 
policy of the new regime. Administrative reforms no doubt 
involve increased expenditure; but the Dewah shows that, 
in spite of the numerous and importaiit measures which have 
been carried out in almost every department, the unpre¬ 
cedentedly large balance of Us. 54,48,182, which was in the 
Treasury on the accession of H.H. R;ima Varrna, has not 
only been maintained, but lias actually iiicjeased. 

The following passage in the Dewan’s address to the 
leading landholders on the introduction of the ilevenue 
Survey and Settlement will be read witli melancholy interest: 

“ More than all this, I have had the benefit of His Highness 
the Maharajah’s own opinion and advice in the matter. During 
the long period he was First Prince, though in no way con¬ 
nected with the administration, yet with an inquiring and 
thoughtful mind, with strong sympathies with the country and 
its people, and witli groat ^lowers of observation, he rurned his 
opportunities to the best account, and acquired a degree of 
familiarity with the conditions and wants of the State of which 
few can boast, and which has enabled him to form definite and 
sound opinions on most important public questions.” 

U. M. Macdonald. 


UEVIEWIS, 


BiHEi' View oi< the Caste System of the Xouth-West 
Provinces of India. By John C. Nesfield, M.A., 
Inspector of Schools, Oudh. 


We have before us, under the above title, an Indian Blue- 
liook of 132 closely-priiitcd folio pages, which, for careful 
resfearch and elaborate treatment, will bt'ar favourable com- 
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parison with any'Ather treatise we are acquainted with on 
the same subject. It has alrel,dy^ we believe, given rise to 
much controversy among Orientalists, and has elicited some 
unfavourable criticism; but, whatever opinion may be held as 
to the soundness of Mr. ISTesfield’s tlieories, there can be but 
one opinion as to the value of the information collected, or as 
to the interest which attaches to his classification. 

The work was undertaken by the desire of the local 
Government, with the view of utilising the information 
brought together by the last census (1881); and Mr. Nesfield 
“thought it better to e.\aiiiine the'subject from a purely- 
independent standpoint,—that is, in the light of such infor¬ 
mation as I happened to possess already respecting Indian 
castes, or have been able to procure from private sources.’’ In 
carrying out his enquiries, Mr. Xesfield acknowledges the 
valuable help of M. Ambika Jhasad, Deputy Inspector of 
Schools, Lucknow, who was his appointed assistant. 

The classification of castes in the census report is rough 
and imperfect. The population to be dealt with is about 
38 millions, and these are divided into 180 castes, which are 
given in alphabetical loiin. IVIr. Nesfield attempts a scientific 
classification, which resolves itself into the following main 

groups. Casteless Tribes. 

II. Castes connected with the Land. 

III. Artizan Castes. 

IV. Trading Castes. 

V. Serving Castes. 

VL Priestly (Vstes. 

VII. Keligious Orders. 

I 

The first of these groups consists of tb6se backward and 
semi-savage tribes which have not yet been absorbed into 
caste,” and numbius 427,629. “ The other six groups consist 

of the great divisions of caste into which the people of 
Hindustan have become gradually distributed and absorbed 
in the course of tlumsainhs of years, each group being dis¬ 
tinguished from every other by some speciality of function 
which marks its general cliaracier.” 

' Mr. Nesfield’s theory assumes, as its necessary basis, tkt 
tinUff oj the Indian race. He rejects the modern doctrine' 
whicli divides the population of India into Aryan and 
Aboriginal, and maintains that the blood imported by the 
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Aryan race “ became gradually absorbed Into the indigenous, 
the less yielding to the greater, so that almost all traces of 
the conquering race evehtually disappeared.” “Language 
(Mr. Nesfield says) is no test of race; and the question of 
caste is not one of race at all, but of culture.” 

In like manner, he maintains that the old semi-mythical 
division of caste into Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra, 
“was not even of Indian'origin, and v^as never actually in 
force in India except as a current tradition—the only reality 
whicli attaches to it to this Jay.” “In any case.(he says), 
the caste system of tlie present day is something entirely 
different, and the attempts that have been made*to adapt 
existing castes to the chissifying framework of Vaisya and 
Sudra have resulted in nothing but confusion and failure.” " 

We will endeavour to give as clear an outline of Mr. 
Nesfield’s classification as our space will a\Jow, introducing 
here and there such graphic sketches as may serve to illus¬ 
trate his method. 

I. The CASTEiiESs Tribes. Of these, Mr. Nesfield 
enumerates nineteen, of whom he says: 

“ These tribes are the last remains and Solo surviving repre¬ 
sentatives of the aboriginal Indian savagp, who was once the 
only inhabitant of the Indian continent, and from whose stock 
the entire caste system, from the sweeper to the priest, was 
fashioned by the slow growth of centuries. They enable us to 
form some idea what the ancient tribos of Hindustan were like, 
say some six thousand years ago, before cattle grazers, husband¬ 
men, artizans, traders, and the priestly and royal clans, had been 
differentiated into distinct social and indflstrial types.” 

II. The Castes connected with the Land are sub¬ 
divided into grotlps. 

1. There are eleven Castes allied to the Huntmy State^ of 
whom it is said that they are addicted to drunkenness, 
debauchery, the eating of swine’s flesh, and other practices 
forbidden by Hinduism. They hold the lowest rank in the 
scale of respectability, as hunting is the lowest and earliest 
stage in the development of human industry. 

2. Next in order are the Tribes allied to the Fishing Stdte^ 
nine in number; in point of culture little, if at all, higher 
than the hunting, but higher in respectability, 

o partly because water in the Hindu creed is a much more 
sacared element than land, partly because there is less apparent 
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cruelty in tlie capturing of fish than in the slaug^teriiig of 
animalB, and partly because even the highest and purest castes 
(including BrahVnans) have been colbpelled to recognise certain 
classes of men as pure enough to draw water fur their use^ 
rather than accept the necessity of always drawing it for them¬ 
selves. , . . Many members of the water-castes have left 

their original calling of fisherman and boatman, and have 
become domestic servants, being called Kahars in Hindu houses, 
and Bhidis in Miihnmmadan and European ones.” 

3. The Castes allied to the Pastoral State, seven in number, 
stand on a higher social level, inasmuch as the occupation of * 
cattle grazing represents a higher grade of culture than that 
of hunting or fishing. The Gaddi or Goshi, the lowest in the 
list, is not merely a cattle grazer but a cattle lifter, and in 
this and other w'ays recalls the predatory or earliest phase of 
nomadism. The Jat —then, as now, a pure pastoral tribe; 
but sometimes, and in some parts of the Panjab, confounded 
with the Itajputs—was tlie tribe in which the great popular 
hero Krishna was born, and became, owing to the fame of his 
greatness, the highest and most powerful of the pastoral 
tribes of Upper India. ]\lr. Kesfield disputes the theory 
which ascribes to tlic pastoral castes a Scythian origin. 

• 4. Then Agricultural Cr/sto, numbering eleven, manifestly 
► represent a higher order of intelligence, and rank higher in 
the scale of human progress, and therefore stand higlrer in 
the Hindu social scale, tlian either of the preceding. Amongst 
these castes there is a graduated scale of dignity, from the 
Lodhd, or “ clod-breaker,” to the JJhuinhar, “ who is almost a 
Brahman.” Mr. Nesfield thus describes one of the, to 
Europeans, most familiar castes: 

“ The 3IdU is the M'ell-knowu caste of flower-gardener. His 
art indicates a degree of * refinement above that of the more 
grain-grower aud vegetable-gardener. But a refined art leads 
to a corresponding refinement In manners, feelings, and mode of 
life gener^y; and any caste which practises such art or arts 
rises to a proportionate height in the social scale. Such has 
been the case with the Mdli, and such is the theory of caste- 
gradation assumed in this paper. Another fact which has 
raised the Mdli above bis fellows is one connected with religion. 
To Hindus of all ranks, indudiug even the Brihman, he acts as 
a priest of Mahadev in places where no Qoshagm is to be founds 
and lays the flower-offeriDg on the Ungam by which the djsity is 
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symbolised. . . . He is thus the refcbgnised hereditary 

piiest of the lower and more i^orant classes of the population. 
Jt is not improbable that Certain Mdli families have at times 
gained admission into the ranks of Brahmanhood.” • 

The highest of the agricultural castes, the Tagd and the 
Bhuinhar, do not allow the re-uiarriage of widows, a practice 
which those previously mentioned permit. The Bhuinhar 
even wears the Brahminical thread, attends Brahminical 
festivals, and adopts the same marriage ceremonies as Brah¬ 
mans; in fact, “no Hindu can tell you distinctly whether a 
* Bhuinfbar is a Brahman or not.” 

6. The Landlord or Warrior Caste, is the last of the series of 
castes connected with the land. Its name is variously kiiown. 
as lidjput, Cluitiri, or Thahir. 

“In every part of the world, wherever agricultural settle¬ 
ments have superseded nomad hordes, the landlortls or landed 
aristocracy have led and organised the armies of the State, and 
have constituted pre-eminently the military class or caste. India 
has been no exception to this rule. The very natue Chattri (or 
Kshatriyttf as it was originally spelt) implies this; for though 
the name ‘ Kshatriyci ’ has been universally used to designate a 
warrior, its primary meaning is ‘Landlord,’ being derived from 
Kshatra, which signifies tlio possession of a territorial domain. 
One of the other titles, *Itajpat' signifies ‘a man of ro^^al blood’ * 
—a further indication of tlie original identity of the landowning 
and militant functions. . . . 

“ The fact of the names of this caste being purely functional, 
and not tribal, gives no counteuanco to ti^e theory, so commonly 
expressed hy writers of established reputation, that Chattru are 
the direct desci^idauts of the A.ryau tribes who came from 
Central Asia, whtle the castes heluw them are of aboriginal or 
mixed blood. ... * 

“ It might bo assumed, on d priori grounds, that each stage 
of industry has contributed its quota of victorious chieftains, 
and that the caste of CJiatfris is simply a congeries of men, of 
any tribe whatever, who were able at various times to seize 
lauds and keep them, and who, by inter-marriages and allianoee 
with others of their own status, built up by degrees a separate 
class or caste distinct from and above the rest of the community. 
This is exactly what we hud to have been the case in reading 
the histories and names of many of the Chattri families given in 

published Gazetteers of these provinces. . . . 

In speaking of the Chattri or Bajput as the ruling and 
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warrior caste, I was of course referrisg to its origiusl functiou 
rather than to its present status. ... Its function as the 
ruling caste reoeived a shock from cthe Muhammadan conquest 
from«which it never recovered; and many Ohattris of high 
rank have at various times embraced the creed of Islam in 
order to retain their estates. What survived of this function 
was annihilated by the establishment of British rule. The 
other function, that of fighting, still to a certain extent remains; 
. . . but the Pax Britannica is rendering even this function 

almost a thing of the past. The Chattria in fact have seen their 
best days, and for several centuries past liave been a down-going 
race. They have not had sufficient intellectual keenness to com¬ 
pete with Brahmans and Kayasths under the new order of things, 
and a largo nuuiber of their estates have passed into the hands 
of successful pleaders and merchants.”* 

III. The Artizan Castes possess functions altogether 
distinct from those of the preceding. 

“ Any and every kind of commodity produced by human 
contrivance or human skill, as distinct from the raw materials 
furnished by the soil or from the animals which live thereon, is 
considered to be a product of art, and comes within the function 
of the artizan castes. This is the sense in which the term 
‘ artizan ’ is meant to be understood in this paper. Tins, too, 
is what the natives of India mean by the term karigar^ ‘ artificer 
or skilled workman.’ ” 

They are described under two main headings—those who 
preceded the age of metallurgy, and those that represent this 
age, or are coeval with it. 

1, Preceding tlie Age of Metallurgy, Ten castes are in¬ 
cluded in this series, all of which are distinguished by a 
functional, as distinct from a tribal name.* Of these, the 
lowei^t is the Bansplior or Dlmrkar, or basket-maker, repre¬ 
senting the lowest of human arts. 

“ The Bharkar is simply a reformed Dom; that is, he has 
left ofif eating dogs, burning corpses, executing criminals, and 
sweeping away filth for hire; but he has retained the ancestral 
art or industry of making chairs, mats, baskets, &c., out of 
reeds and cane.” 

■The Bariy or leaf plate-maker, has often attained, by the 
nature of his trade, to the dignity of domestic service,. 

“ The strictest Brahmans never eat off any plates other than 
those made of leaves, and it is very probable that, through long 
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attendance on such masters, some Baris Have imperceptibly 
learnt the craft, and .raised themselves into the ranks of Brah* 
manhood.” • • 

The Chamar, or hide-skinner and tanner, " is still the field 
slave, the grass-cutter, the remover of dead animals, the hide- 
skinner, and the carrion-eater of the village.” 

“ Some have learnt the English language, attended dispen¬ 
saries, and become native doctors—a profession. well - suited 
to their traditions, as they do n >t share in the objections felt 
by some of the higher castes to the use of the dissecting knife.’* 

The Mochi, or cobbler; is a distinct caste from the Chamar, 
for they do not eat togetliev, nor intcrmarr}'. His touch is 
considered less impure, and he is decidedly higher in the 
social scale. A considerable portion of this caste has become 
Muhammadan. • 

The Kori, weaver caste, represents a low stage of art, and 
has been much depressed by the introduction of machine- 
made stuff from Europe, and also by the increasing employ¬ 
ment of machinery in India. 

The preceding castes are absolutely excluded from the 
Hindu temple. The four following are “allowed but not 
encouraged to enter.” They consist of the Tel% or oil-presser, 
whose industry is confined to the extjfaction of oil from plants; 
the Kalwar, or spirit-distiller; the KumJmr, or potter; the 
Lunia, or salt-maker, wJiose industry has been destroyed by 
the importation of salt, and who has now taken to road- 
making, well-digging, mud-masonry, jS:c.,*his work correspond¬ 
ing very nearly ^ith that of the English navvy. 

The work of the potter is-not likely to decay so long as 
the ceremonial observances of Hinduism necessitate the 
frequent destruction of all the pots %rid pans in the house¬ 
hold. 

2. Castes coevcU with the Age of Metallurgy. Of these 
there are fifteen, representing higher stages of art, and 
consequently standing higher in the social scale, than the 
preceding. Mr. Nesfield particularises the following marks of 
social superiority : 

“(1) Men of the highest Hindu castes or classes can sit down 
in their company without loss of dignity; (2) no Hindu, not 
even a.Brahman, would refuse to drink water drawn by their 
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hands; (3) theylaVe more punctilious than the castes,named in 
the previous list in the Hindu dbservances-of bathing, praying, 
&o., at the appointed times and*^‘in the appointed methods; 
(4) they are allowed the freest access to the inside of a Hindu 
temple; (5) they declino to drink water drawn by any caste 
whose services as a water-carrier would be rejected by a Brahman; 
(6) they invariably eat tlioir food on the floor on which it has 
been cooked, and would reject as impure any cooked food that 
has been taken outside the chaultay 

Mr. Nesficdd gives the derivation of the caste names— 
€.(j., Lohar, from Lolta, iron; Sonar, from Sana, gold; Barm, 
from the l*ersian Barz, sewing; Htdwai, Irom Halwa, a kind 
of sweetmeat—in confirmation of his argument that every 
name is functional and not tribal. 

The caste Sangtarash, or stone-cutter, lias its chief centres 
in Muttra, Bimares, and Mirzapnr, and its art has been 
developed chiefly in connection with the making of idols and 
the ornainenlation of temples. 

The Barhai, the well-known and time-honoured carpenter 
of the old Hindu township, is a kind of public servant, and 
no village would be complete which did not contain one or 
more of such functionaries. The Gokain, or wood-carver, is 
somewhat higher in station, as his work demands higher 
skill. 

The Lohar, or ironsmith, is also a kind of village 
functionary. 

The* Brazier castes, Kascra and Thathera, are held in still 
higher esteem. 

*• There are scarcely any articles of furnitiire which a Hindu 
prizes so highly as the brass lola, with which he draws water 
from the well; the batud^ or brass bowl, in which he cooks his 
food; the tlidthiy or brass platter, on which he eats it; and the 
tarn, or copper platter, on which ho places the offerings of gbi, 
rice, watei*, &c., intended for the propitiation of his patron deity 
Or deities. It is a mark of the deepest social depression not to 
be the owner of such articles, and no expression conveys a 
sponger idea of poverty than to say of a man that ‘ he does not 
possess even a lota.^ 

The Sonaiy or gold and silversmith, “ stands a little higher 
than those castes who manipulate the inferior metals; and 
his art, being more delicate and costly than theirs, brings him 
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more into contact with the higher and wealthier classes of the 
community.” * 

The speciality of ManihAr and TurHhdr lies in 
making and moulding glass, especially glass bracelets and 
bangles—so necessary in the life of the Hindu woman, “ for 
the glass bangle is not worn for personal ornament, but as the 
badge of the matrimonial state, like the wedding-ring worn 
by women in Europe.” After childbirth the mother breaks 
her bracelet, and is immediately provided with a new one; 
and the widow breaks her bracelet in token of her widow¬ 
hood. 

The four next castes—the Dkarzi, or tailor; the Patwa, or 
fringe-maker; the Chhipi, or stamper; the Mangrez, or dyer— 
are those whose industry is connected with the making of 
wealing apparel. 

The last caste of arlizaus to be meuiioued is the Halwai, 
or sweetmeat maker. 

“There is no caste in India which considers itself too pure 
to eat what a confectioner lias made. In marriage banquets it 
is he who supplies a large part of tlio feast, and at all times and 
seasons the sweetnioat is a favourite viand to a Hindu requiring 
a temporary refresliment. . . . With the exception of Brah¬ 

mans, there is no class of men in India which declines to eat a 
buttered pancake prepared by the Hulwai; and considering the 
immense amount of fuss (involving oven forfeiture of caste) 
which is attached to the domestic iirepluce, this says much for 
the respect in which the Hulwai is held. . . . The Hulwai 

is a strict Hindu, but he has nut gone so far in the direction of 
Brahmanism as to disallow the re-morri&ge of widows within 
his fraternity.” • 

Mr. Nesfield* classifies all the foregoing as wealth- 
producing castes. He acknowledges the influence of the 
Aryans in introducing “the art of metallurgy, and with 
this the higher kind of art, including that of agriculture 
itself, which invariably come with it or follow it;” but 
.points out the inconsistency of classifying the first three of 
the old fourfold division as of Aryan blood, .while it degrades 
the fourth—the Svdras —in which all the agricultural and 
metal-working classes are included, to the rank of non- 
Aryan. 

Jas. B. Khight. 

(To be continued,) 
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The English W.orks of Ra/a Ram Mohun Roy. Edited 

by JoGEUDitA CiiUNDER Ghose, M.A., B.L. Publiahed 

''by Eshan Chunder Bose, Calcutta. European Agents: 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 

Vol. I. 

Until now the English w'orks of the great reformer, Ram 
Mohun Roy, have been only accessible in separate tracts and 
pamphlets. We gladly welcome the first of the two volumes 
in which Babu Jogendra Chunder Ghose and his associate 
Babu Eshan Chunder Bose have undertaken to give to the 
public a complete edition of liis writings. The Introduction 
contains a brief account of the Raja, and of the main social 
and religious characteristics of his time, and this volume com¬ 
prises his translation of an abridgment of the Vedant, and of 
some of tlie Upg,nishads; a Defence of Hindu Theism; Papers 
on the practice of Burning Widows ; an Essay on the rights 
of Hindus over Ancestral Property; a Letter to Lord Amherst 
on English education; an Address to Lord William Bentinck; 
a Petition to the House of Commons against Suttee, and other 
treatises. As the Editor says in his Introduction; There is 
no subject of importance to India, whether it be social, re¬ 
ligious, or political, wliich has not been dealt with by the Raja 
with an ability to which few of his countrymen after him can 
lay claim.” He continues: “ Reformers and patriots of India 
of the present nge will always find much to learn from the 
first and the greatest patriot and reformer of modern India.” 
The Bengalee states that the Editor has been at great pains in 
fixing the identity of the Raja as the writer of some of the 
tracts, and in generally ensuring the correctn)3ss of the volume. 
Ram Mohun Roy met with great opposition in his lifetime 
from the native community, as was to be expected, on account 
of his outspoken opinions in regard to superstitions and 
objectionable customs; but now, fifty years after his death, 
a very large number of his countrymen look back on him with 
esteem and pride, recognising him as a great leader, by whose 
courageous struggles they are encouraged and inspirited to 
labour for enlightenment and progress. A liberal Hindu has 
asked us to add in regard to this work as follows; 

Many of the so-called noisy Reformers of India would do 
well to follow the noble example of Ram Mohun Roy. If he 
had ended his reformation by laying all the faults for degrading 
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the Hindu community on the Brahman Priests’ shoulders, never 
trying to emancipate himself frdm the slavery of superstitious 
religion, many of the good fiPi^its of his labours that are seen at 
present in the Hindu society would have remained fabuloust like 
the fruits of the Kalpa-vriksha. Our friends the Eeformers 
should know, that unless the tiller of the soil labour month after 
mouth preparing tho ground, sowing good seed, then waiting 
patiently for the good time, ‘he cannot expect to reap a plenteous 
harvest. And why should tho reformation of the Hindu society 
be an exception to the Laws of Nature 


The Fellow Worker. A Montlily Magazine. No. 1. 

Madras, December, 1885. 

Tho aim of this little periodical seems good. Its editor desires 
to harmonise the present opposing elements in*Indian thought 
and life: "East and West, the Spiritual and the Practical, the 
Speculative and the Active.” The present number contains 
a sketch of Tukaram, the religious poet of the Deccan; also of 
Syed Ahmed Khan, and an article on Female Education, in 
which the importance of women teachers in Schools is one point 
urged. The editor, in putting forward his intention of taking 
up the position of a Fellow-v^orkcr with those who are labour¬ 
ing honestly and faithfully for good objc.cls, modestly compares 
himself to the squirrel which, with its little burden of sand, 
helped " llama’s hosts” to build the bridge across the channel 
of the sea. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

Executive Committee: The Kight lion, the Earl of North¬ 
brook, G.C.S.I., President; Sir Barrow H. Ellis, K.C.S.l.'; 
S. V. Fitzgerald, Esq.; T. H. Thornton, Esq., D.C.L, C.S.I;; 
A. Brandreth, Esq.; K. Owen Tudor, Jlfisq.; B. D. Sethiia, 
E.sq ; S. A. Kapadia, Esq.; T. U. Almied, Esq.; S. M. Kaka, 
Esq.; J. J. Gazdar, Esq.; C. W. Arathoon, Esq. Banlcers : 
Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Co., 23 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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Hon. Secretary: tT. N. Banerjea, Esq. Assistant Hm. Secre¬ 
taries : S. M. Kaka, Esq.; Abti Eeza, Esq. 

Since the '^issne of the Fifth*'Annual Report a general 
meeting of the Club, under Rule XXITI.,* was held on 
Wednesday, the 29th of April, 1885. The Annual Report 
was read to the meeting by the' Honorarj' Secretary. It was 
proposed, and carried unanimously, that a new rule relative 
to the admission of Life Members should be added to tlie 
existing rules of Ihe Club, in the following terms: “Any 
gentleman elected may become a Life Member, on payment of 
a capital sum not less than twenty-five times the annual 
subscription for Resident Members.” 

The following gentlemen were elected Members of the 
Committee : R. I). Sethna, Esq.; S. A. Kapadia, Esq.; T. U. 
Ahmed, Esq.; S. M. Kaka, Esq.; J. J. Gazdar, Esq.; C. W. 
Arathoon, Esq. * The Northbrook Indian Society, as proprie¬ 
tors of the Club, nominal cd the following gentlemen to serve 
on the Committee : Sir Harrow H. Ellis, K C.S.I.; S. V. 
Fitzgerald, Esq.; T. 11. Thornton, Esq., C.S.I.; A. Brandreth, 
Esq.; E. Owen Tudor, Esq.; M. M. Bhownaggri, Esq. 

Duiing the past year the great improvement in the 
management of the Coffee Room, to which the Committee vrere 
able'to draw attention in their last report, has been main¬ 
tained by the inosent Steward. An arrangement for Club 
dinners has been introduced during the year, by which 
members can obtain, without notice, a dinner at 3/- per head, 
which will bear compai’isou, both as regards jjrice and MenUf 
with that of most other Clubs. The number of members 
dining is increasing, and-the Committee hope that members 
will more largely avail themselves^ of the ‘resources of the 
Club in this respect, so that, the present ec?>nomical scale of 
charges may be maintained. The usual monthly house 
dimiei’s were unavoidably interrupted last year owing to 
special circumstances. A complimentary dinner was given 
to Sir James Fergussoii, which was numerously attended. 

At an afternoon meeting, held in June last, engraved por¬ 
traits of the President, Sir Barrow H. Ellis, and Mr. 8. .V. 
Fitzgerald, were presented to the Club by a number of Indian 
gentlemen, who defrayed the entire cost of the engraving. 

Considerable additions have been made during the year 
to the JJbr«ry which the Club is forming. The Committee 
desire to take this opportunity of expressing their gratitude 
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to the Secretary of State for India for the ddnstant supply of 
interesting returns, &c., which *reach the Club owing to the 
initiative taken by the Prei^dent. The Committee also desire 
to thank the President of the Club for a handsome donation ^ 
of books; and they have to record their special thanks to 
Sir Juland Danvers for a present of nearly 100 volumes; to 
Sir George Campbell for a liberal contribution of books of 
interest; to Mr. Purdoii Clarke, C.LE, for a number of works 
on Art; to Colonel Yule, Sir W. Andrew, and Sir Barrow 
Ellis, for other books of great interest; and to Lord Napier 
of Magdala, who took much interest in tliis (?ndeavour to 
collect a Club Library. 'Pheir thanks are further due to Sir 
H. Maine, Sir R. Temple, and to Lord Lawrence, for other 
valuable gifts; to Mr. Tennyson for a copy of his father’s 
works; and to otliers wlio have similarly assisted.- The 
Committee further desire to record their sptjpial thanks to 
Mr. H. S. King, who, as soon as lie heard of the proposal, 
sent a liberal contribution of 10 guineas; to the Marquis of 
Ripon for a similar coiitrilmtion; and to several others.who 
have contributed to the fund. A full list will be circulated 
later, as the Committee hope for further assistance in this 
important object. 

During the year 1885, the names of 48 n^w members 
were added to the Club. Twenty-two members have resigned, 
and three members have died. The number of members 
resident in India, whose names are retained on the Club 
List, is G6. 

The Committee are glad to be able to inform the members 
tliat the success of the Northbrook Indian Club has led to 
the proposal for founding a similar institution in Bombay, 
under the auspices*of Lord Reay. The Committee have been 
informed by their late Hon. Secretfiry, Mr. R. D. Sethiia, that 
His Excellency has already taken the initiatory stens to learn 
the views of Indian gentlemen on the subject. 

The Ripon Club, of Bombay, has put forward proposals 
for friendly interchange of spare periodicals and other printed 
matter, which the Committee hope to arrange to the benefit 
of both institutions. 

The Committee are indebted to the Right Hon. the 
Secretary of State for India for the following Indian news¬ 
papers: The Times of India, The Bombay Gazette, The 
Madras Times,* The Madras Weekly Mail, The Civil and 
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Military Gazette, The Pioneer Mail, The Englishman'*® 
Overland Mail, The Calcutta Commercial Gazette, The 
Simla Couriei^ The Friend 6f InUia, and The Indian Daily 
Kews. 

In addition to the above, the Club has supplied: Daily 
Papers —The Times, The Daily News, The Daily Telegraph, 
The Standard, Pall Mall Gazette, The.Globe, The Echo, 
St. James’s Gazette, and Evening News. Weekly Newspapers 
and Periodicals —The Observer, The Fortnightly Eeview, 
The Saturday Eeview, The National Keview, The Illustrated 
London News, The Graphic, Punch, The Nineteenth Century, 
The Pump Court, The Lancet, Spectator, Debater, Trutli, 
Harper’s lilagazine. Century Magazine, and English Illus¬ 
trated Illagazine. 

For the following the Committee are indebted to the 
kindness of the Editors and Proprietors: Leisure Hour, 
The Indian Spectator, The In do Prakash, The East Ooftar, 
The Tribune, The Ilombay Native Opinion, The Hindoo 
Patriot, The liengalee, The Gujrati, The British Mercantile 
Gazette, The Calcutta Eeview, The Madras Native Opinion., 
The Hindu, The Indian Mirror, and The India Chronicle. 

In conclusion, the (’omiiiittee desire to express a hope 
that their efforts to maintain the prosperity of the Club, with 
a due regard to efficiency and economy, have met with the 
approval of Members. 

J. N. Baneiuea, Ho7i. Sec. 

' 3 "Whitehall Gakoens, 

6 th February, 1886. 


THE INDIAN AND COLONIAL EXHIBITION. 


At Culcutta and at Bombay an Exhibitiqp has been held 
of the articles from each Presidency intended for the London 
Exhibition of this year. The account in the Times of India', 
Jthe Hindoo Patriot, and other papers, of the interesting 
exhibits which are being sent makes one anticipate that the 
English visitors to South Kensington will have a grand 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the art and 
products, as well as with the.domestic life, of India. Besides 
the best examples of fabrics and embroideries~silk kinMwbs 
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» 

and other brocades—^there will be beautifuJLgold, silver, brass, 
and iron work of many varieties, leather work, paintings, 
ivory carvings, straw and ebony work, pottery, &c. We 
shall wait till the Exhibition has been opened to give par¬ 
ticular descriptions; but on this occasion we will briefly 
refer to son\e specially remarkable models and paintings 
illustrative of Hindu life. 

A collection has been made of models of the native craft 
which frequent the port of Bombay. The little fleet consists 
of five vessels—an Arab huteUa, an Arab (Ulow, an Arab 
huglow, a Goanese fatiimar, and a yacht. The yacht repre¬ 
sents exactly the Water Quueen, v liich was built in 1856 by 
Khan Bahadur Jamsetjee 1). Wadia, and has been for years 
the first racing yacht in India. In the Arab 'hvglow the 
workman lias most minutely imitated the original. , The 
lateen sails, the rough-looking pulleys, the tangled ropes are 
all there. The IniteMa and the dhow have Been constructed 
from drawings made from some of the pirate cruisers captured 
on the coasts of Persia and Africa by British gunboats. They 
are armed with four brass guns each,, and look quite for¬ 
midable.” The pattinmr is veiy familiar at Bombay. These 
little boats with white triangular sails are constantly seen 
sailing about in search of fish, or scudding before the wind 
with a freight of passengers or ‘cargo. The collection is 
excellently constructed, and the work is said only to havq 
been begun last October. 

From Bengal come models, well designed and executed, of 
a Bengali palsala, a village school, a Bengali hazar, of the 
temple of Juggurnath, and of an I^jidigo factory in working 
order. The lattej will show the whole process of the prepara¬ 
tion of Indigo foj* the market. There are also ethnological 
and other figures by the clever native clay modellers. The 
Calcutta School of Art will send specimens illustrating the 
various stages of instruction in the.School, rcpmissd work, wood 
carving, designs for Monghyr slate work, and for pottery. 

H.H. the Maharaja of Gooch Behar has made a grant of 
£500 in order to secure a good representation of the wBd 
beasts and birds in his territory, and of its resources. He 
has supplied also many skins for the purpose, and it is ex¬ 
pected that Mr. Howland Ward, F.G.S., who has received the 
commission, will produce a very picturesque trophy. 

Mr. Horace Van Euith was invited by the Government 

12 
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of India to contribute a series of pictures illustrative of 
Indian life. One-^“At the Temple Door”—shows a high 
caste , Brahmin'lady beautifully dressed in a gold-coloured 
and distinguished by her graceful carriage, returning 
from the devotions at the Temple. Another large painting 
represents the Nag Punchuri, the Festival of Serpents. At 
the time of this festival, the snake charmers carry the 
cobras from house to house and receive offerings of flowers, 
rice and milk. In tJie picture, a Hindu woman, with a child« 
ou^ each side, is pouring milk into a brass bowl, held by a 
snake charmer, who prevents the cobra from tasting the 
milk. One of the two children holds a brass tray filled with 
Indian sweetmeats; the oilier, much younger, crouches back, 
awed by the cobra and the basketful of snakes obviously 
beating' against its lid. A tliird oil-painting represents 
“ Bombay Scenery in the Monsoon.” There is also a spirited 
sketch of “Kattywar Minstrels,” giving an entertainment on 
the Esplanade, with their peculiar musical instruments, the 
audience illustrating the picturesque elements of a Bombay 
crowd. 

Excellent photographs will also help towards the realisa¬ 
tion of Indian scenery and towns and of living groups. 

In a private letter from Singapore the following reference 
is made to the contributions to the Exhibition from the Straits 
Settlements: “ Besides specimens of tlie various kinds of 
produce exported from these settlements, tlicie are a large 
number Of exhibits which will perhaps be more attT’aetive to 
casual visitors. There is a large model of one of the principal 
Chinese temples in Singapore, and a model of one of the 
quays, showing tlni Chinese shops ^nd the motley passers-by 
-^amusingly life-like, although perhaps the street is a trifle 
over-crowded; a number of mo<lels of the numerous kind of 
boats used by Chinese and Malays, fishing instruments and 
apparatus; a large collection of fish, so preserved as to show 
their natural colours, which, in these latitudes, are very 
brilliant; specimens of the curious kites affected by Chinese 
and Malays, some representing ships in full sail, and various 
fantastic forms; a large collection of Malay instruments, im¬ 
plements, weapons, dress, models of looms, spinning wheels, 
&c.; a specimen of the little hand carriage, c^led Jinricksha^ 
with a life-size and life-like figure of a Chinese coolie between 
the shafts, &c., &c.” 
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THE VERNACULAE l!lTERATURE AND rOLi;jjORE 

OF THE PANJAB. 


I/Vom a Paper on “ The Vernacular Literature and Folklore of the 
Panj(Xh'' hy Thomas H. Thornton^ C.S.L, P.V.L. (printed in the 
tTournal of the Moyal Asiatic Society). 

(Continued from page 79,) 

After referring to tlie cliief language of the Panjab—^ 
Panjabi —as shown in our previous number, Mr Thornton 
writes of the other nine vernacular languages, or distinctive 
forms of .language, spf)ken in parts of the Panjdb, and then 
describes the literature of each. The nine are, Hindi and Urdu, 
Bilgri, Pahari, Tibetan, Dogri, Kashmiri, Jhtki, Pashto, and 
Bilochi. 

The peasantry of the eastern districts S|)eak the western 
dialect of Hindi known as tlie Prij Pluisha, and the Persianized 
form of that language known as Urdu or Hindmtdni is spoken 
as a vernacular by all the hotter classes resident in towns, and 
is further used as a lingua fran. a throughout the province. The 
language-field of Hindi (w'ithin and without the Panjdb) is said 
to cover 240,000 square miles, and the number speaking it is 
estimated to exceed 50,000,000 persons; but of these not more 
than 2,000,000 reside in the Panjdb. 

On the south a form of Hindi called Btigri (the language of 
the Bikanir x>rairie) is spoken by 117,000 settlers from Rajputana. 
In the hills north-east, Pahari (oi* the mountain language), 
another foi m ol^ Hindi—subdivided into numerous dialects—^is 
the vernacular of*l,50L),000 persons, and far away in the valleys 
of Pdngi, Lahul, and Sx>iti, Tibetan (or Bhot as it is termed by 
the natives) is the language of a few thousand mountaineers. 
In the hills west of the Rdvi Dogri or Chibhdle^ a language ftkin 
to the Panjabi, is s|)oken; and Kashmiri^ an Arian vernacular, 
distinct from Hindi and Panjabi, is spoken by 50,000 immi¬ 
grants in British territory. 

In the south-western plains 1,272,000 persons are recorded 
as speaking Jatki or Mulidni, a language intermediate between 
and Panjabi. 

On the north-west frontier Pashto or Pakhto, the language of 
the Afghans (the 11 dKTut^ of Herodotus), is spoken by 900,000 
British subjects. It is au Arian language of the Iranio rather 

12 * 
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than the Indio cla§s, but has many points in common with the 
Sindhi. ‘ 

Lastly^ Biloohi, an archaic form of ^.^ersian, overlaid with Sindhi 
and Jatki words, is still spoken by a few tribesmen—^the number 
given is 25,748—on the south-west border of the province. 

The Literature in these vernacular languages is described 
in the following extracts : 

Hikdi and U'edu'.— ^The written literature of the Hindi, and 
its Persianized form of U'rdu or Hindustani, is very extensive, 
.and has found an enthusiastic admirer in the late M. Garcin de 
Tassy, who, in his Jlistoire de la Literature Hindoui et Hindustani, 
has described the works of some 720 writers, consisting almost 
entirely of poets. Its folklore is similar in character to that of 
the Panjab proper,.and will not bo further noticed. 

Hindi literature commences with the Prithircyd liaadu of 
CJiand Bardat, amative of Lahore, who wrote about a.d. 1200. 
His poem describes the birth and death and final overthrow of 
the last Hindu king of Delhi, to whose court he was attached in 
the capacit 5 ' of* hard. Urdu literature may be said to com¬ 
mence with Khosrau of Delhi, who was born in the thirteenth 
century, but lived to a great age; though Walt, who lived at 
the end of the seventeenth century, is usually regarded as the 
father of Urdu poetry. The two literatures have since 
developed side by side, the Hindi following the form and style 
of Sanskrit poetry and current folklore, the Urdu taking as its 
model the diwdns (medleys), the ghazals (odes) and romances of 
Persian poetry. The general character of later Hindi literature 
is thus described by Beames (pp. 83, 84, of his Comparative 
Grammmr): , 

“ Subsequent Hindi literature consists almost entirely of 
long tiresome religious poems, together with ’Some of a lighter 
type, translations, or rather ‘ rifaccimenti ’ of older poems, such 
as the * Ramayan ’ of Tulsi Das, none of which are particularly 
worth reading, except for the light they throw on the gradual 
progress of the language. . . . 

« The same description is applicable to modem U'rdu litera¬ 
ture. . . . 

'‘But there is a work in old Hindi which deserves special 
notice in an account of the literature of the Panjiib. I refer to 
the Granth Sdhib, or sacred books of the Sikhs. This is com¬ 
posed, as has been before mentioned, of two parts—the A'd^ 
Granth, collected by Guru Arjun (a.d. 1681—1606), and the 
Lasamah Bddshah Ha Granth, collected by Guru Govind, the 
tenth Guru (a.d. 1676^—1708). The first part has been trails- 
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lated by Dr. Trumpp. It consists of (1) to introduction 

by Nanak; (2) some devotional pieces; (^) thirty-one Bdgi, 
each Rag being a medley^i of verses by different Gurus and 
Bhagats (or saints), including a Mahomedan Suff known as 
Fa/rkd; (4) the Bhog, or concluding portion, consisting of 
Sloks, or distichs in the IPanjabi language. The second part, 
written in a purer form of Hindi, consists chiefly of the produc¬ 
tions of Guru Govind’s immediate followers.” 

To return to Urdu literature in the Panjab. It has im¬ 
mensely developed of late years, and on an average 400 works 
issue per annum from the local presses. 

Ba'gbi. —No information. 

Paha'ei. —The only written literature the language appears 
to possess begins and ends with a small but interesting collection 
of rhapsodies in praise of Raja Jagat Singh (a.d. 1650), by a 
Kangra bard called GamhMr Rae. {Journal of Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1875, p. 92.) • 

Tibetan. —Mr. Oust (Modern Languages of the East Indies) 
says: “ It has a vast literature, four peculiar forms of character 
derived from the Indian, but the pronunciation has long 
departed from the mode of spelling. l?he New Testament has 
been translated into Tibetan in the Tibetan characters, but the 
study of the language and literature of this important fleld has 
been so neglected that scarcely one scholar exists. Jaeschke’s 
Dictionary is now ready for the press, and will be published by 
the Government of India.” 

Dogri. —No indigenous literature, but folk-songs and the 
like. 

Kasumiri. —No indigenous written literature ; but several 
folk-tales have peen published by Mrs. Steel in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. xp, and an extract from a religious poem by 
Sheikh Shihli, translated by Dr. Leitner, is given in the 
appendix. 

Jatki. —Not a written language, but it abounds in most 
homely and vigorous proverbs, stories, riddles, aphorisms, and 
poems, specimens of which are given in Mr. O’Brien’s Glossary 
of the Multdni Language, published by the Panjto Government. 
The most popular form of poetry is the dorha, which is a verse 
containing two lines,—one sings a couplet and another answers 
him. One of their favourite stories is that of the ‘‘Three 
*!Fools.” A traveller salutes three men who are sitting beside a 
road side. They quarrel as to which of them the salute is 
intended for. The traveller says he saluted the biggest fool. 
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The men thiefeupen go to the QAzh and. each relates his 
adventures to prove|that he answers that description. . . . 

Pashto. —The earliest book to which a date can be assigned 
is a history of the Yusufzai, written by one Skekh Mali in a.d. 
1417. There is now a considerable mass of indigenous literature. 
Ballads are numerous, and some of them very spirited. A trans¬ 
lation of one on the Fight at Naushairha (between the Afghans 
and Sikhs in 1823) is given in'Major llaverty's Pmhtu Grammar; 
and there is an excellent collection of Marwati ballads, stories, 
riddles, and proverbial sayings, in Mr. Thorburn’s Bannii 
(1876). 

Baloohi or BALuom. —Not a written language; but the 
memories of the people teem with ballads setting forth the brave 
deeds and loves and adventures of their national heroes, and the 
poetic fire is not extinct, for additions are being made to the 
stock. They are also fond of riddles, which are always in verso. 

Specimens (from “the Appendix) of Vernacular Literature 

OF the Pa'njab. 

Hindi and Urdu' Literature. 

The subject is far too extensive for adequate illustration 
here; but a few quotations from the Hindi portions of the Sikh 
Scriptures (the Granth Sdhth) may appropriately be given. Those 
who seek further information are referred to the great work of 
Garcin de Tassy, and the Dictionary of Hindmidni Proverbs by 
the late Mr. Fallon; and the lovers of Folk-tales will find much 
to interest them in Captain Temple’s Wtde-aioake Stories, and 
Miss Stokes’s Indian Fairy Tales, all procurable at Triibner’s. 
The following quotations from the Granth will give some idea of 
the language and also of the doctrines of the book : 

From the Pag Gauri (Nfinak)^ 

\ 

Whom shall I call the second ? There is none; 

In all is that One Spotless One. 

’ From the R6g Gauri (Nanak). 

^now there are two ways (of Hindus and Mussalmana), but 
only one Lord. 

From the Majh ('N^nak). 

Thou (God) art without qualities and endowed with all 
qualities, giver of comfort. 

From the Siri P6g (Ravidfis). * 

Between thee and me and me and thee what is the difference ? 
Like gold and the bracelet, like water and the wave. 
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From the Qmri (Nai5^). 

The lot has fallen, none effaced it, 

What do I know what will'*be in the future ? * 

What has pleased him, what has come to pass. 

None other is acting. 

From the Rag Qawri (Nanak). 

If hand, foot,'body, trunk become defiled; by washing with 
water the dirt will be removed. 

If the intellect be defiled with sin; it is washed with the dye of 
the Name. 

A few Hindi Proverbs (from Panjdh Notes and Queries). 

Something black in the peas. (A screw loose somewhere.) 
The sins of the stable are on the monkey’s head. (The 
cat did it!) Natives commonly keep a monkey about a stable. 
Cheap weeps oft, dear but once. 

PaiiAki. 

From the Rhapsodies of GamhKur Rde, the bard of Nurpur, in 
the Kangra district of the Panj^b. (Beames’s paper in A.S.J. 
Bengal iov a.) 

Swelled like the sea Shfih Jah4n, Lord of Delhi, 

Arranging an army of many lakhs, he came and pitched his tent. 
Beautiful, fair-faced is here, Jagat, king of Sumerii. 

In the plain of Mau, planting the pillar he fought. 

Making hedges and entrenchments, that no one might touch him 
from afar. 

Restraining the Patshah’s forces, he swept with the steel, 

The son of Basudev, arranging all his hhnoured ones, 

Like a Binjara, having loaded his tandlL, has alighted. 

KashmieI 

From the Ddstdn of SJmh Shihli (translated by Dr. Leitner, 
Indian Antiquary^ vol, i. p. 266). 

Once there lived a holy man called* Sheikh Shibli, who on 
ond oc(!asion saw a man weeping bitterly from excessive grief. 
The Sheikh said, '‘Tell me, O thou who art plunged in sorrow, 
who is it that has caused these tears?” The man replied, 
“Because I have lost ray beloved friend.” The Sheikh re¬ 
joined : “ Seek [another] faithful friend, seek such a friend as 
thou mayest never lose, and find this faithful friend only in Gfod. 
Thy fault only will it be if thou lose him, for he is never far.” 
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Of this good news tthe meaning to the seeker of truth is that 
he should not abandon the reality of God’s love for human 
friendship. h ,, 

Biddles: 

It issues from an orifice and enters one; eyes see it not, hands 
grasp it not; sometimes a rose in the garden; sometimes a 
thunderbolt. Answer—A word. 

Its head is in man; its middle in the oz; its end in the 
ground. Answer—A wheat-stalk. 

Proverbs and sayings (selected from the collection in Thor- 
burn’s Bann-k). 

If you have, eat; if you have not, die. 

Though I am a straw, I am as good as you. 

Better be a childless mother, than have a son flee from the 
battle-field. 

The spectator is a great hero. 

Duck a Hindu, and his feet will remain dry. 

You cannot clap with one hand. 

Fear and shame are father and son. 

Don’t die till death comes. 

The fly said, “ Had I died on the maiden’s face, it would not* 
have been death.” (An honourable end deprives death of its 
sting.) 

When your cousin is little, play with him ; when grown up, 
fight him. 

Speak good words to an enemy softly; gradually destroy 
him root and branch. 

God’s will be done, but tie your camel’s knee tight (lest he 
be stolen or stray). 

The friend appears in hard times, not at big dinners. 

If you don’t vex your own heart, you will never make 
another’s happy. 

Be it a grain of pea-seed, let it be with love. (Ho\5:ever 
small the favour, bestow it graciously.) 

Though an infidel, you are my liver. (Iteligious differences 
do not interfere with true friendship.) 

Who eats not, eats the‘stick. (Honesty is noi the best policy.) 

Patience is bitter, but bears sweet frmit. 

To every one hie home is Oashmere. 
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A river cannot be drained with a ou|itt (A good man s 
character cannot be taken away Jsy the attacks of slander.) 

The ass’s friendship is a kick. * 

Your ass goes to Mecca, he comes back an ass. 

Sons are sweet, but their arrows are barbed. 

Another’s misery is half-enjoyment. 

The waters‘flow by, but the stones remain. (The outburst 
of grief may pass away like a flood, but will leave marks 
behind.) 

A wandering jackal is better than a reclining lion. 

A poor man is nobody’s brother. 

An ass and a packsaddlo and no anxieties. 

The great have ears, not eyes. 

Law is good, but force is its friend. 

A woman is well in the house,—or in the grave. 

Though a cow be black, its milk is white. 

Where there are pots, there will be a clatter. 

Don’t put your feet into two boats. 

If you think of a hymna, you are sure to meet one. 

Bose from rose, and thorn from thorn. 

The Angers of one hand are not all alike. 

As the‘rock, so its chameleon. 

The sleep of kings is on an ant-hill. 

A few Kashmiri proverbs (from Panjdh Notes and Series). 

• * 

Don’t give an^ eat shoes. (Don’t pay until you are forced.) 
At a distance black pepper is sweet. (Distance lends en¬ 
chantment, &c.) 

Take five, give five, all the same. (Poco curante.J 

4 

Jatki or MultAni. 

A few proverbs : 

You may cry “Down! down!” but the camel won’t kneel. 
(You may bring a horse to water, &o.) 

Mother a weed, father a weed, do you expect the daughter 
to be a root of saflron ? (You cannot make a silk purse, ^.) 

A rope always breaks in the weaker place. 

* When you see the water is narrow, don’t make a great jump. 
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y' Pashto. 

A PatMn ^War-ballad (frbm .the “Marwata* raid into 
Is&khSl,” composed about 130 yearfi ago. See Mr. Thorburu’s 
Bannii, p. 227). 

“ On the west of th,e Tanga fine dust has risen,” 

A Marwat shouts—a long and deep halloo. 

The Marwats had strength—they heeded not the drum. 

Before early afternoon prayers they had prepared their army; 
Before late afternoon prayers fires blaised in Tarna. 


The Marwat swords are flashing, come forth from your shelter !* 
Begu, son of Hathi Kh4n, is upon you.” 

Isakki brought homo a white beard and a red sword ; 

In the field he swooped like a falcon. 

Amongst the Dilkhozais was Atal, a brave wandor: 

He brought back a spear broken in the (enemy’s) breast. 
Kalendar, son of Mamut, is the star of the morning, 

With one thrust he made such havoc with his spear 
That the Adamzais were sacrifices to it. 


The fire of the Niazis blazed like burning faggots; 

The Marwats rushed into it like blind men. 

« « « 4 ? 

For a man self-praise is unlawful,! 

But the clothes of Shekhi, my brother, were reddened with 
blood. , 


The Paper concludes as follows ; 

I proceed to give a few facts, indicative of the develop¬ 
ment of vernacular literature in the Panjab, and of the 
intellectual condition of the people since the province was 
{LDUGXCCl 

In the first Administration Report for 1849-50, 60-61,. 
there is no reference to literature. 

Ten years afterwards I find the following remarks; 

"Lahore of the present day cannot claim to be the abode 
of vernacular learning: the better educated are content with 
a smattering of Sadi, Hafiz, and I^izami, and the* favourite 

* The women of the Isdkh^ls swe the speakers. They are supposed to 
be trying to rouse their men to the fight. 

t The poet Is the speaker. 
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literature of the day consists of songs, ballads, and tales. 
There is one newspaper with d circulation of 400 copies, and 
four vernacular presses, but as yet the native* of the Panjab 
is not fond of rushing into print. The few vernacular works 
published consist principally of reprints of old works on the 
Muhammadan faith, a few pamphlets on Hindii religious 
subjects, a few Muhammadan works on medicine, and a few 
simple educational books; tales and popular ballads make up 
the remainder of the list. Books of travel or on history find 
no sale.” 

I now turn to the last Administration Keport available— 
that for 1882-3,—and find that there were 858 vernacular 
books published in the province during the year, and among 
them 9 on historical subjects, 47 on science, (56 on language, 
and 7 on mental and moral science; that there were 28 
vernacular newspapers, and 24 periodicals (4 literary, 2 
biographical, 4 medical); and 26 societies for the encourage¬ 
ment of different branches of literature, and the discussion of 
social, political, and religious questions, and diffusing' useful 
knowledge through the medium of the vernaculars. 

Again, respecting education, the writer of the first Report 
above referred to, after giving an account of tlie indigenous 
schools which professed to give a certain amount of instruc¬ 
tion to less than 5 per 1000 of the population, observes: 
“ The studies being chielly confined to sacred books w^ten 
in a classical phraseology, unintelligible to both teacher and 
pupil, do not tend to develop the intellectual faculties of 
either.”. 

In 1882-3 we find there is an* incorporated university, 
25 high schools,* upwards of 2800 primary and indigenous 
schools, besides a*medical school, 3 industrial schools, a school 
of Art, and several hundred girls’ schools. 

So far, so good; but then regard for a moment the fol¬ 
lowing figures taken from the Census Report of 1881: 

In the Panjab, out of every 1000 males (including those 
of 6 years and under), 920 are uninstnicted. 

In England, out of 1000 persons of all ages, 120 are under 
instruction; in India 28; in the Panjab 15. 

What is the inevitable conclusion from these facts 1 That 
the efforts made and being made to extend and improve 
education are very praiseworthy, and the advance, from one 
point of view, 'prodigious; but that, after all, we have hardly 
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touched the great of the population. In these circum¬ 
stances it will not, perhaps, her inappropriate to offer a sug¬ 
gestion based \ipon the subject l^e have been considering. 
In the imperfect sketch I have given of the past and present 
condition of the literature of the Panjab, one fact, at least, 
has been established—the ardent love of the Panjabi, whether 
from the hills or from the plains, whether Hindu, Sikh, or 
Musalmau, for poetry and talcs. Would it not be possible to 
utilize this love in the cause of education in the widest sense ? 
Would it not be possible for the Educational Department and 
the twenty-six Literary Societies of which we have just 
heard, to prepare and diffuse, through schools, zenanas, and 
other means, a better class of tale and poem and song, and 
thus develop in the early future, not for the few thousand of 
the better class alone, but for the entire- population of a great 
province,—a more wholesome, a more refined, a more elevat¬ 
ing Literature of the Panjab ? 


INSPECTION EEPOIJT OF MKS. PRANDEE, 

Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, Northern, SotUhern, and Central Itnnges, Madras 

Presiilency, for ISS^-SS. 


Mrs. Brander’s Report shows that female education is 
steadily advancing in Southern India. There are 26,039 
girls under instruction, -against 23,894 in 1883-84. The 
increase extends to Hindus, Native Christians, and Euro¬ 
peans, but it is most marked in the case of Muhammadans, 
who have hitherto been the most backward of all. There 
are now eighteen schools for Muhammadan girls, instead of 
six, and 405 Muhammadan girls in them, instead of 198. 
The standard is also rising, there being 139 secondary schools 
for girls, with 815 pupils, against 108 schools with 652 pupils 
in the previous year, although only 120 girls are as yet in the 
High School classes of these institutions. The number of 
Normal Schools has risen from five to seven; and one of the 
new schools has been opened in connection with the Hobart 
School, and is specially intended for training Muhammadan 
cho olmistresses. 
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The following table shows the numbe^f successful can¬ 
didates at the public examinations: 




Year. 

School 

Hanagement 

Examination. 

Higher 

Examination. 

Middle 

School 

Examination. 

* 

1 

Special Upper 
Primary 
Examination. 

1883-84 

13 

23 

113 

161 

1884-85 

39 

29 

108 

162 


A few of these candidates were, of course, teachers, and a 
good many were Normal students. The number of girls 
presented for examination under the standards for results’ 
grants was 4,433, and 3,800 passed. ^ 

Mrs. Brander makes the following remarks regarding 
physical education: 

“In the majority of schools for Europeans, Eurasians, and 
Native Christians, drill has been introduced into the higher 
classes, and marching and action-songs into the lower classes. 
Applications are also constantly received for grants for swings 
and other apparatus for out-of-door games. 

« « « IF # 

“ The most marked improvement in this respect is now to be 
seen in caste Hindu girls’ schools. The swings put up in the 
Government schools are most popular, and the schoolgirls enjoy 
games in the playgrounds to a degree that surprises me. They 
enter with energy into games of ball, skipping, action-songs, 
and their own kolattam or stick-dance. • 

“In many aided schools, also, action-songs and drill are 
being introduced; and even in the Hobart School for Muham¬ 
madan girls, the younger children go through calisthenic 
exercises willi evident pleasure.” 

The Madras Branch of the National Indian Association 
continues the work of Home Education. In addition to 
three trained mistresses, there is now a superintendent. The 
number of pupils, who were all Hindus of the richer or 
middle classes, was 24 against 25 in the preceding year. 
Three passed the Upper Primary and four the Lower Primary 
jftxamination. Of the total cost, Ks. 2,122 : 6 : 4, the portion 
defrayed by fees was Bs. 386 : 8 ; 0. The Free Church 
Mission has now received grants for three teachers for the 
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Home Education ftksses of the Indian Female Normal School 
and Instruction Society. , 

About two-fifths of the girlf^ at school in the Madras 
Presidency belong to the districts' under Mrs. Brander’s 
charge; but the figures given by her show how much more 
remains to be done.even in them. The Government has but 
few schools of its own. In the Presidency Town there is 
none except the Normal School and the Practising School 
attached to it. In the other towns there are but ten secondary 
and thi’uc primary schools. The total number of pupils in 
these fifteen Government schools is 1,007. The number of 
girls who ought to bo under instruction is stated to be 
892,900, while the number in schools of every kind is only 
26,039, less than three per cent. Provision is therefore still 
needed in this part of the Madras Presidency for 860,861 
girls. 

Facts such as these show what a vast field there is in 
India for additional agency before the work to be done can 
be overtaken. ^ 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOB INDIA. 

A KErLV. 

I am very glad to see that Mr. James B. Knight, who 
reviews in this Magazine my paper on Technical Mduca^ion in 
India, agi’eos with me that education is a question, as in other 
countries, for the Govomraent and the Municipalitiea To impart 
education through the indigenous schools, where a barbarous 
practice of teaching.is carried out; through the missionary 
schools, wliere conversion is principally aimed at; and through 
the schools under private bodies, where the difficulty of collecting 
sufficient fees for making them efficient is well known—is urged 
nowhere else than in India. The country must sufier, and 
suffer terribly, as long as she neglects tho education of her 
children. I say this after careful study. 

My critic does not like to enter into my figures, saying, 
^‘Comparisons of'the income per head, and of the sums spent 
on education per head, in various countries, are mere figures, 
not ideas.’’ If I understand aright, the figures are solid facts, 
which cannot be disputed; whereas ideas are theories which 
involve discussion. I may observe, too, that the article criticisioig 
my paper is itself loaded with figures. 

Acknowledging that the cotton industry of India is crushed 
by the competition of Manchester, Mr. Knight puts forth that 
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«<a similar fate befel the hand-loom weavws of England on 
the invention of the mule-jen»y,” and d:^ws attention very 
prominently to the fact tl^t there were lastly ear 74 cotton 
mills employing -61,386, hands, and 21 jute mills employing 
47,868 hands, in India. It is absolutely necessary for us, when 
we speak about these mills, to examine various circumstances. 
In India factories are started by foreign capitalists, fitted with 
machinery of foreign make, supervised by officers who are 
foreigners, and the outcome is shipped, when exported, in 
foreign vessels. No such conditions exist in the case of factories 
started in England. The fact should not be lost sight of, that 
India imports in one year cotton yarn and manufactured goods 
of the value of £25,000,000. It it* an undoubted fact, that the 
industry is diverted into the hands of outsiders, while the poor 
Indians are forced to seek the plough. Poverty 2 )revents them 
from establishing mills of their oavu ; poverty equally prevents 
them breaking their own ricli soil. 

“The remaining fifth, or forty millions, gT) through life on 
insufficient food.” Thus VV. W. Hunter, C.I.E., LL.D., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, jiaints the dreadful picture of poverty. 
Some of the Eurojiean countriGS have taken extraordinary 
measures to j^revont jioortradors from suffering from the effect of 
inventions. I take one instance from the Second, R^ort of the 
Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, which says, in referring 
to the silk industry of Lyons, that the silk-weavers object to 
become ojieratives in factories, and that an influential society 
had been formed for sujiplying to them small gas-engines, which 
can be fixed in their own homes, and whicli are offered at a 
small weekly rental, or are sold to the weavers at cost price, 
jpayable in weekly instalments. 

In India wo regard the decline of an industry as inevitable. 
“Apart from the weaving industry, we look in vain for any 
evidence of decline for tlio work of the Indian artisan,” is a 
statement wo hear from Mr. Knight. I shall he delighted if 
I find that this stands the test of inquiiy. If we do not look 
through a teloseope from a distance, perhai)s something to the 
contrary will bo discovered. 

Mr. Knight, referring to my statement resjjecting boots and 
shoes, says it “does not prove the increased me of such articles by 
natvoes.^' But the words in italics- are not mine. I have actually 
quoted them from the Statement oj Trade of British India with 
British Possessions and Foreign Countries. From what particular 
data Mr. Knight subverts this official statement, I do not know. 
The contract for boots and shoes for the Indian Army, secured 
by a firm at Cawnpor^, is cited in support of the argument that 
the boot and shoe industry is prospering. It will be interesting 
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to know whether Ae firm is' European pr Indian, and whether 
the manufaeture iif'foreign or otherwise: 

Mr. Knight advises me ndt to grudge my bx^hren the 
inevitable umbrella, representing that, though it is of English 
manulfacture, it is far more serviceable^^than the ehuttah. I can¬ 
not help 8 a 3 ring that European countries do not let industry 
suffer by advancing similar arguments. Umbrella-making or 
shoe-making are. not such intricate arts as to prove beyond the 
grasp of Indians. We see in European countries classes for 
carriage-making, shoe-making, clock-making, &c. Have we 
got any such schools in India ? 

I do not like to go into the question of pottery. If this in¬ 
dustry has not suffered from foreign competition, it is due to sopie 
other cause. The ghwrah and serai will not dio out, because the 
mass is too poor to purchase foreign-made articles. For similar 
reasons the brass dish and lota will not be superseded by the 
“manufactures of Birmingham.” If Mr. Knigh’t examine 
cutlerj^ he will find that Birmingham has a considerable hold 
of the Indian market in that trade. 

Precious metals are for the rich: T will not waste time by 
dwelling upon them. 

An examination of the articles of imports and exports will 
decide the question as to the manufacturing capacity of the 
country. While seeds of the total value of seven million pounds 
are exported from India, the export of oil comes to half a 
million only. Is oil expression a difficult process? Does it 
fequire a costly plant? I have investigated those questions 
fully. Oil expression is a very simple process: if we reject 
the hydraulic press, which is generally adopted, we could use, 
for the sake of simplicity, the screw. Cannot a philanthropic 
society, like that at Lyons, supply the Indian oilmen wdth 
small screws on hire, or on‘weekly instalments of payment ? Not 
only the noble aim of supporting industry) and of enabling 
a number of families to earn an honest living,«would be secured, 
but the cruelty to animals employed in the mills made by natives 
will be prevented. The crude and hideous-looking mill is ex¬ 
tremely low in efficiency. The result is, that only a few pounds 
of oil are obtained after a day’s heavy labour. There are some 
millfi in Calcutta well fitted up with machinery; but Madras, 
which produces a considerable quantity of seeds, does no more 
than send them to Calcutta for extraction. 

Beporting and criticising have resulted in no practical im¬ 
provement. What I advocate, therefore, is technical teaching. 
To teach a mass we should have a large fund. My proposal for 
an annual educational expenditure of 3s. per bead* made in my 
* 1 find in the review 6b. per head, which ia a mistake. 
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paper aeemB to -ECpgHt startling. . WlSfe England pro^d^a 
4s. 3d. per-liead for s^engthentng the intellectual dbro, we see 
that, India pays hardly 2d* per head for the purpose. Is not 
this contrast terribly startling ? If more be expended on te&ching 
afts, and if the principle of trusting be adopted, we should soon 
find our way out of the existing difficulty. The public treasury 
in England pays 2s. 8d. per head for educational purposes; muni¬ 
cipal rates, funds, &c., raise the sum to 4s. 3d. Hardly one penny 
is provided by the Indian (Government for the same; local funds, 
fees, &c., double the sum. If Government would pay a larger 
sum, the other sources would still double it. 

I have tried to show in my paper that educational work is 
very productive. For the purpose of securing increased ad¬ 
vantages our grant should bo liberal. In the Keport of the 
Indian Educational Commission we find it mentioned that “ in 
Bombay the demand for cess schools is such, that 50,000 more 
boys would immediately attend departmental, schools, if funds 
were available for opening them.” Now, why are we making 
an unnecessary fuss for female education? The boys them¬ 
selves, who are^ the future bread-winners of thousands of 
families in the Bombay division only, are shut out from taking 
ordinary educational advantages. “ Parsimony in the education 
of your children is a v'aste of the worst sort,^* are the words of 
a great man, wliich we should always remember. 

1 have something important to say with regard to the state¬ 
ment of Mr. Knight, that 05-79 jier cent, of employes in railways 
are natives; but I am afraid 1 have already taken too much 
space. Audesueer Buejoiai Master. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN 

THE EAST. 

III.—TJIK LEPER JtOSPITAI. IN THE PANJAR. 


When stationed at Itawiil Pindi, in 1876, T became very 
intimate with the Civil Surgeon, and on calling at his bunga¬ 
low one afternoon I found him just starting off on his rounds, 
which he told me would on that particular day include the 
Leper Hospital. Never having seen a leper, I asked him if I 
might accompany him, to which request he readily acceded, 
and we were soon threading our way through the narrbw 
crowded streets of tbe native city, about two miles on the 

13 
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other side of lay the Lazaretto. When we had left 

behind us the din and uproar *Lncideutal to life in'an Eastern 
city, and had debouched on to th6 burning level plain across 
which our road stretched in a long white line, my companion 
beguiled me with a few interesting facts concerning the loath¬ 
some disease from which the objects of our visit were suffering. 
It appears that these leper hospitals, in which the inmates are 
subsisted, were first provided during the middle ages, when 
the epithet " leprous ” was a sufficient claim upon the charity 
of the Christian world; but that they were then much abused, 
multitudes of idle persons ranking themselves as leprous for 
the sake of the subsistence they thereby obtained, employing 
every species of trick to imitate leprosy, or to produce appear¬ 
ances of cutaneous disease. Concerning the malady itself, he 
informed me that, in his opinion. Leprosy, or Elephantiasis as 
it is sometimes termed, is entirely hereditary and in no way 
contagious, that it is not incurable, and that it‘is far from 
being confined exclusively to Eastern races as many of ns 
imagine, but that, owing to the conllicting descriptions of the 
disease that have been left us by the ancient Greek and 
Arabian "writers, the term Leprosy has become rather the name 
of a class of diseases than a specific term, embracing almost 
every severe chronic affection of the skin. The real reason 
for the severity of the law of exclusion in some countries was 
dpubtless the horror and disgust that was felt towards the 
foul nature of the disease, though on the other hand we read 
of lepers being enjoined not to come near to sound persons for 
fear of contaminating them, and of their being provided with 
a wooden clapper, with -which they were to make a noise to 
‘apprise people of their ajiproach.. 

When we imlled up at our goal I was‘quite prepared to 
witness a sickening spectacle, having in my untutored mind 
conjured up horrible visions of rows of men and women 
originally black transformed to the whiteness of snow, but to 
my surprise and intense relief there was nothing in any way 
horrible or revolting in the sight that presented itself as we 
entered the home of these social pariahs. The home itself 
differed from the ordinary Indian village in no respect what¬ 
ever save one, and that was its extreme cleanliness. There 
was the customary enclosure wall of mud, plastered over with 
“ leeping,” a mixture of cowdung and finely-chopped straw; 
there were the same little rude huts of like material^ with 
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men and women squatting at the doors, soim sleepily inhaling 
the fumes of their “ hubble-bulJble,”* while othprs were busily 
engaged in preparing the one meal of the day, or cleaning and 
polishing up their “ lotas ”t after it. On all sides men, women, 
and children were engrossed with their daily occupations, 
and to a casual visitor there would appear on the surface 
nothing unusual in the scene. 

With regard to the lepers themselves, of whom at the date 
of our visit there were some three hundred, the parts aifected 
were for the most part the elbows, knees, and shoulder blades, 
which were being gradually eaten away by what appeared a 
circular patch of dry skin, covered with scales, and surrounded 
by a tender-looking red border. They were as a rule entirely 
free from pain, the only inconvenience they suffered being 
from the occasional irritation of the affected parts ; they were 
otherwise in good health and wonderfully cheiJrful considering 
their lot in life, and I looked in vain for the wlrite and blood¬ 
less skin that has been likened to that of the oyster. One 
peculiarity was, that almost without exception the same part 
of the body was affected on both sides; for example, if the 
right ann or leg were reduced to a mere stump, the left was 
also, and so on; but I did not see a single case of the disease 
attacking the face, and the fleshy parts of the body were as a 
nile entirely free. Most of the inmates were over thirty, but 
there was a sprinkling even of children, and the sexes were 
about equally represented. 

As soon as the poor creatures recognised the kindly face 
of the “ Doctor Sahib " they thronged around us eagerly to see 
what treasures w§ had brought them from the outer world, as 
the tender-hearto^.man made it a nile never to go to them 
emptyhanded. On previous occasions he had made them 
presents of rabbits, pigeons, fowls, &c., which we found had 
been tended with scrupulous care, and this time he had 
brought them a large basket full of flowering plants, over 
which they went into ecstasies, and commenced forthwith to 
plant. 

After making an inspcctional tour of this lonely little 
world, and after my friend had attended to such few cases as 
required his attention, we prepared to take our leave, being 
escorted to the gate by almost the entire population, whence 

* Hookah. 

f The brass vessel used by the Hindoos for cooking and drinking purposes. 

* 13 
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we drove away apdst profound salaams and a chorus of 
genuine gratitude swelled by these pitiable outcasts, against 
whom the law" of exclusion had been ordained by Moses 
thousands of years before: “ The leper in whom the plague 
is, his clothes sh^l be rent, and his head bare, and he shall 
put a covering upon his upper lip, and shall ciy ‘ Unclean, 
unclean.’ * All the days wherein the plague shall be in him, 
he shall be defiled; .he is unclean: he shall dwell alone; 
without the camp shall his habitation be.” 

James T. Johnston, Captain RE, 


ENGLISH LIBEARY AT THE ALIGAEH COLLEGE. 


It is desired ^io establish a good library of English books 
at the Mahometan Anglo-Oriental College of Aligaijh, N. W. 
Provinces, India, an institution of native origin and independent 
of Government. 

This College is the fruit of a desire on tlio part of the 
Mahometan populations of India (of whom there are some fifty 
millions) to share in modern education, which (chiefly through 
religious prejudice and national i)ride) tliey have so long 
diimned, but are now giving proof of an awakening to a sense 
of its great importance. 

Such a result is largely duo to the zeal displayed on» its 
behalf by Syed Ahmed Khan, the founder of this Aligarh 
College, a native gentleman of high social position and personal 
character, whose loyalty to the British Crown was conspicuously 
shown during the Mutiny^ and whose great influence among his 
co-religionists has of late j’cars been given to ‘this promotion of 
education among them. 

The College (founded in 1874) has been located in sub¬ 
stantial Collegiate Buildings erected througli funds obtained 
mainly from Native Princes and others. Its students come from 
all parts of India to the number of near ujxjn 300, and, being 
cosmopolitan in its character, there are on its rolls members of 
different races and religions, sucli as Mahometans, Hindoos, 
Parsees, and others of India’s miscellaneous populations, all 
drawn together by this desire to obtain a collegiate education. 

A Committee of native gentlemen form its Board of Manage¬ 
ment ; but the Professors for the higher departments of know¬ 
ledge are from English Universities, and the Principal is at this 
time of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

It needs no words to convey a sense of the value of the 
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opportunity thus afforded for br&ging thise young men of 
inffuehtial birth and character, and of vai%d nationality and 
religion, under the powerful in^uenco of the literature of the 
English language they all fhus acquire. , 

Eor the furtherance of this object, it is desired to obtain 
and present to the College library a good collection of the 
works of standard English authors in all branches of literary 
knowledge. * 

This cannot fail to prove a most acceptable and potential 
gift; for, as yet, their library possesses few of such works on 
its shelves. The Queen has been graciously pleased to give 
copies of her works. 

Donations in money or books towards this object will be 
willingly received ’by William Beck, 3 Glebe Place, Stoke 
Newington, N.; or Joseph Beck, 68 Cornhill, London; to 
which latter address any works on History, Voyages, I'ravels, 
Biography, or those of an Eneycloiiajdic, Theological, or Philo¬ 
sophic character may be sent, and will be duly*forwarded. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The scheme for encouraging native youths to proceed to 
England for the purpose of ct>mploting their education at 
Oxford or Cambridge has at last taken dchnite form, after 
having been under consideration many years. The Government 
has announced its intention of founding six scholarships, each 
worth £200 yearly, tenable in England by persons coming under 
the statutory description of natives of India. The scholarships 
will be placed at the disposal of the XJ^iversities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras^ and Lahore in rblalion. In announcing tbis 
scheme the Governor-General in Council records his acknow¬ 
ledgments to Prbfessor Sir Monicr Williams, with whom it 
originated, and who has always taken a deep interest iu 
measures designed to promote the educational progress of the 
natives.— Times. (Calcutta news.) 

We have the pleasure to report that at the recent Matriculation 
Examination of the Bombay University there were three Parsi 
ladies. One is granddaughter of Mr. Maneckjee Cursotjee, 
ex-Judge of the Small Cause Court, who founded the Alexandra 
School. The two others are daughters of Mr. Ardasir Framjae, 
a Solicitor of the High Court. All obtained high marks in the 
Examination. 

. A disoussion meeting was held a few weeks ago, at Bangalore, 
amongst the Pundits of the Madevah community, and it was 
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resolved that Brahn^s are allowed to make sea voyages. Oa 
a careful reference rto the Shas^as, and religious books, the 
Pundits found tljat there is nothing said to prevent Brahmins 
from crossing the sea. 

The study of Vedic literature, and more particularly of the 
Rig-Veda^ is spreading more and more every year among 
native sti^ents in India. There is the edition of the Rig- 
Veda with* Mara^^i and English translation, which was begun 
at Bombay in 1876. There is Dayananda Sarasvati’s edition of 
the Rig-Veda with translation and commentary in Sanskrit 
and Hindi, which is being carried on even after the great 
reformer’s death. And now wo have just received the first 
volume of a Bengali translation by E. C. Dutt, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, as well as a reprint of the text in Bengali letters. 
Mr. Putt follows Suyawa’s commentary as edited by Prof. Max 
Muller, except in passages w^here the native commentator is too 
glaringly wrong. Mr. Dutt’s work will, therefore, take the 
Same place in India which the late Prof. Wilson’s translation 
took in England, showing us how the ancient hymns were 
understood or misunderstood during tho Middle Ages, probably 
ever since the renaissance of Sanskrit literature in the sixth 
century a.d. This is an important period in the development of 
religious thought in India, and interests native theologians and 
reformers even more than the attempts to discover the original 
moaning of tiro Vedic hymns, which have occupied for many 
years Sanskrit scholurs in Europe.— Alhenceim. 

"Nawab Abdul Lutoef has been summoned to Bhopal, to act 
as Dewan of that State. 

Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose, B.A. Cantab, Barrister-at-Law, 
has been invited by the Lieutenant-Governor to become a 
Member of the Bengal ‘Legislative Council. 

H.H. the Nizam has contributed,Es. -4,000‘towards the ex¬ 
pense of translating the Makahhiraid, 

M. E. Ey. P. S. Eamasawmy Mudaliar, C.I.E., has given 
Rs. 1,000, from the interest of which a gold medal will be 
annually awarded to the most successful student in Midwifery 
in the Madras Medical College, in cornmomoration of His- Excel¬ 
lency the Marquis of Eipon’s visit to the city of Madras. Tho 
medal is open to all students of the Modical College, irrespective 
of nationality or creed. It will be awarded on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the College Council. 

Sir Walter de Souza lately offered a certain number of scbolar- 
ships to the Calcutta Medical College, for enabling women who 
have no other means of subsistence to carry on medical study. 
Sir Walter’s generous offer had the full approbation of the 
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Countess of Dufierin; but as a'separate'^bscription list was 
considered unadvisable, he has paid the am^nt that he intended 
to devote to the above object into Lady Dufferip’s Fund. 

A Female Training Oolfege was formally opened at Bajkote 
by Colonel Nutt, Acting Political Agent, on December 30th. 
The funds for this College have been provided -by subscriptions 
from the Kathiawar States, and the building of tW late Art 
School has been utilised as a suitable place, with thiPuecesBary 
alterations, for the new institution. The College is called the 
Barton Female Training College, after Colonel Barton. 

Professor A. M. Kunte, M.D., of Bombay, has established in 
that city a manufactory for preparing lucifer matches. The 
scheme is said already to be a commercial success. The chemir 
cals used are of Indian origin, and the whole process, including 
the making of boxes, is carried on in the manufactory. 

The Public Health Society at Calcutta has arranged a course 
of lectures by medical men on i)ractical questions of public 
interest. Dr. McLeod was to give a Lecture on Milk; Dr. 
Harvey on Vaccination ; and Dr. K.‘D. Chose on Underground 
Sewerage. Dr. Harvey has also adapted to the conditions of 
Indian life a tract on the treatment of Infants, which will be 
issued shortly. The Hon. Prokash Lall has made a donation 
of Rs. 200 to the Society. 

A monthly Magazine called Banga Bala^ on Female Education, 
has been issued in Bengal, edited by Babu K. C. Basu. 

M. R. SWasankara Pandiah, B.A., editor of the Hindu 
Excelsior Series, has brought out Angleya Lokokti Vajravali ; or, 
The Diamond NecTclacc of Engli&h Provcrhs, containing the best 
English proverbs, with their Teliigu and English meanings, ex¬ 
planations and Sanskrit equivalents. It is intended as a class 
book for students. 

The Calcutta^5chool of Art is keeping up its excellent work, and 
the number of sthdents on the rolls is increased from 139 to 157. 
An industry hitherto unkown in Bengal has been introduced for 
the first time during the year, in the production of specimens of 
engraved and chased brass ware, copied from exhibits in the late 
Calcutta Exhibition and in the Museum in Chauringhi. 

Babu Shripad Babajee Thakur, B.O.S., has set an example 
to his community by marrying “ out of caste,” that is, by accept¬ 
ing a bride not exactly of his own caste. 

In December a successful afternoon reception for Hindu, 
Mahomedau, and English ladies was held by Mrs. Dunci^, at 
Madras, in connection with the Madras Branch of the Ntmonal 
Indian Association. Some work for the Exhibition was shown, 
and live^ games were played by the younger ladies with g?eat, 
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enjoyment. The endedf with a Christmas tree, li^htedt and 
loaded with fruit, trackers, an(| sweets, which were distributed 
to everyone. About seventy were ^present. Mrs. Brander.has 
continued her Saturday parties, at which she always provides 
some pleasant entertainment. 

We ^ve the pleasure to announce that Professor Monier 
WillianiP Boden Professor of Sanskrit, has received the 
honour of Knighthood. 


PEESONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. B. K. Basu and Mr. N. P. Sinha were among- the sucoess- 
ful candidates in the late Competitive Examination for H. M. 
Indian Medical Service. Mr. B. K. Basu stood fourth with 
3,106 marks, and Mr. N. P. Sinha eighth, with 2,900 marks. 

Mr. Syud Mohammed Tarail was called to the Bar on Jan. 26th. 

Mr. M. Mahdi-Hassaix (Christ’s College) and Mr. N. D. 
AUbless (Caius) have passed in the Additional Subjects of the 
Previous Examination for the Ilonour Degree of the University 
of Cambridge in Class II. 

Two of the three annual Silver Medals of the Cobden duh 
have been awarded to Amhikacharan Chatto-padhyay, who 
stood first in Political Economy in the M.A. Examination at the 
University of Calcutta, and Eramji Kavasji Banaji, of Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay University, who in the B.A. Examination 
took the highest number of marks in Political Economy. 

A new Freemasons’ Lodge for the Province of Middles^bc 
has been founded bv Mr. 1). P. Cama, Mr. N. D. Fracis, 
Mr. H. D. Cama, Mr. IJ. 0. Dharwar, Mr. S. M.’ Kaka, and four 
English gentlemen. It is called the Cama* Lodge, and was 
consecrated in December by the Provincial • Grand Master for 
Middlesex, Mr. D. P. Cama was on that occasion installed 
Deputy Provincial Grand Master of Middlesex. 

Depariwes. —Mr, Kharsundas Chubildas, for a visit to 
Bombay on account of health, with the hope of returning to 
continue his studies in England; Mr. N. Jaya Eao, for Madr^as; 
Mr. A. B. Master, for Bombay. 

We achnowU'dije with thanks ii Leciuni on “ Child Mtirriage 
aii^ Enforced Widowhood,” by Eev. T. E. Slater, Bangeiore; 

a Collection of Papers having reference to the Bill legal¬ 
ising Eemarriage of Hindu Widows, compiled by Pandit 
Narayan Keshav Vaidya; printed at the Mazagou Press, 
Bomb 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of tlie National Indian Association 
was held on Monday, March 15th, in Willis’s Eooms, St. 
James’s, at 4 p.m. His Iloyal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
presided on the occasion, and there was a large attendance. 
Among those present were the Countess of Iddesleigh, Lady 
Agnes McLeod, General Lord Mark Kerr, Sir Charles and 
Lady Turner, Lieut. - General Sir Eichard Meade, Major- 
General Chesney, J. B. Knight, Escp, Eyre B. Powell, 3&q., 
Sir Eichard Couch, M. Hameed Ullah, Esq., Surgeon-General 
and Mrs. Balfour, Dr. Beddoe, Mias Temple, Dr. Payne, 
General Sir William Wyllie, Surgeon-General and Mrs. 
Cornish, Mr. and Mrs. M. J). Cama, Lieut.-General Pollard, 
Mrs. Scott, I). F. Carmichael, Esq., Mrs. Woodrow, Dr. and 
Mrs. Hunter Adam, N. P. Sinha, Esq.. P». Cliakravarti, Esq., 
Khushwakt Eai, Esq., Major-General and Mrs. Macdonald, Mr. 
and Mrs. MartinWood, G. B. Munshi, Esq., Eev. James Long, 
Nathaniel Waterdll, Esq., and many others interested in India". 

The fifteenth Annual Eeport of the Association was 
distributed in the room. 

The Earl op Iduesleicjii said: Your Eoyal Highness, 
my lords, ladies, and gentlemen,—I had understood tliat the 
Eeport for the past year would have been read to you before 
I was called upon to move that it should be adopted, printed, 
and circulated. Probably it will be sufficient if I assume 
thatJhose wlio are present have either now received, or will 
in a short time receive, copies of that Eeport. I nee^aot 
say that it is so full of interesting matter that it will well 
recompense you for the trouble of perusing it. In the mean- 
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time you will ha<»e brought before you, by those who are 
more practically acquainted than ^ am myself with the work 
of th^* Association, some account of its general policy, of the 
measures which have been taken in pursuance of it during 
the past year, and of the success which has so far attended 
those eflPsirts. It rests with me to say only a few words in 
support of what I understaml to be the general objects and the 
general principles of this Association. 1 am cjuitp sure they 
are of a character which imist commend the Association to 
all who take an interest in our Indian Knipire. 1 am quite 
free to say that they ought to commend themselves to the 
approval and to the hearty good will of all wlio take an 
interest in the British Empire itself; for tln^ principles which 
underlie the Association are ai)plicnhle, 1 think, U) the rela¬ 
tions of this country with all tlie parts of the einjnre, which 
is scattered over^the whole burface of the glol)e. Of course, 
they apply with peculiar forc(‘ to onr relations with India; but 
they apply also to our lelatioiis with our colonies and with our 
dependencies; because it is of the higliest importanctJ that, 
in the maintenance of our ini})crial position, we should as a 
nation do that which this Assotnation, in its measure, attempts 
to do for us as regards India.— tliat is, we should bring about 
and encourage friendly lolations and gnod mutual iindei-stand- 
iug between inhabitants of all parts of her Majesty’s dominions. 
I need not- say that ignorance on sncli matters, and want of 
appreciation of the didituilties and of the ])eciiliarities of 
different parts of our em))ii‘e, are dee])ly to be deplored. 
When we find such .ignorance exists, we ought to strive to 
remove it by every means iji onr power. You will agree with 
nie when 1 say there, are different 'degi’ees of ignorance with 
regard to our Indian iunpirt-, and they produce different 
kinds* but very serious kinds, of mischief. Jii the fir-st place, 
there is the ignorance of tljose who know nothing at all about 
India, and to whom it is simply a name. They may perhaps 
see occasionally some Indian productions, or they may from 
time to time hear of India through relatives or friends who 
have been in that country ; but it really pre.seiits to them no 
.substantial idea at all. I remember a gentleman who knew, 
both this country and India very well, and wdio occasionally 
u-sed rather good metaphors, and 1 heard him say he knew 
many people who had no other idea of India than that it 
was a country inhabited by natives and kept in order by 
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punkahs ! And the prevalence of such iiJformation, or want 
of it, when you consider what is the distribiftion of political 
power in this country, whaf arc the weight and force brought 
to bear by the masses of the country upon the administration 
of the empire, is rather serious to contemplate; because, 
without entering' into questions of a political characfter, every¬ 
body must see that it must be a misfortune if, in tlie metro¬ 
polis of the country, there is a want of knowledge of the 
true state and condition of the countries that are affected by 
our political action or legislation. Perhaps the kind of ignor¬ 
ance I am speaking of is the least important kind of ignorance, 
bad as it is: for, alter all, the ])oo[d(? who have not advanced 
further than that, or beyond the information given to children 
in Board 'Scdiools,— these peo)»le are conscious of their own 
ignorance, and, being conscious of it, they may be trusted, if 
they do not help matters forward, at least not to interfere 
and meddle to do harm. But what is worse sometimes is, 
that there are people, witli good inteufions and with a certain 
limited amount of knowledge, who think they know a great 
deal more than they do, who are for rushing in and dealing 
with problems of a most delicate and most important charac¬ 
ter with a want of knowledge, a want of tact and of proper 
consideration, which makes their interference, not good, but 
simjily dcjplorable. You will find there are many peoide who 
have a sort of idea that India is all one uuiforin country, 
like Middlesex or Yoikshire, only a great deal larger; they 
suppose it to bo inhabited by persons of the same race, the 
same character, the some language, and the same creed. 
There are otliers»who think and speak of India as if it were 
some New Zealaud or Australia that had been discovered of 
late Years, which had no civilisation and no institutions of its 
own, and who are utterly unaware, when the}’’ speak of what 
is to be done for India, tliat it has a history, a great history, a 
civilisation, and a great civilisation, of its own,—that it has a 
history which shows that it ought to take a very foremost place 
among the great historical civilisations of the world. It is 
clear that nnlcjss we understand and appreciate these things, 
it is impossible for ns to deal properly with questions affect-, 
ing such a country as India. I cannot help likening India 
to the impression said to be given by that great architectural 
monument, the Taj Mahal, of which every Indian is so justly 
proud. Fergusson says, in his history and description of 
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that magnificent hiiilding, that^ it has often been described 
and photographed, but that tlie attention of the people is 
drawn to it still, and it is impossible to convey to any one 
who has not seen it any real idea of what it is ; for, he says, 
not only do we see the unrivalled delicacy of the work and 
the great beauty of the materials, but, above.all other things,, 
we see the complexity of the design. And it is because we 
fail to see sufficiently in India, not only the beauty of the 
materials and the delicacy of the workmanship, but also the 
complexity of the design, that we fail sometimes sufficiently 
to appreciate the problems that are before us. I understand 
that the object of this Association is, in its measure—in a 
small way it may be at present, but in a way which will lead 
to that which is more important—to remedy the state of 
things to which I have alluded, by endeavouring to make the 
people of India and the people of England understand one 
another. One of the objects of the Association is to increase 
the knowledge of India in England. I hope I may not be 
wrong in saying that I presume the objects of the Association 
are both to increase the knowledge of India by Englishmen 
and to increase the knowledge of England by Indians; be¬ 
cause these are substantially two views of the same matter, 
and without either of these functions the discharge of the 
other would be imperfect. I have ventured to give you a 
comparison as to the sort of impression which the alspect of 
India as a whole seemed to make upon myself. I will give 
you another illustration of what I think sometimes must be 
the impression which an Indian may receive of this country 
when he first comes into it. Some years ago there was a 
heavy fog extended over London., A friend of mine was 
feeling his way along, when a stranger ran Against him, and 
asked, “ Can you tell me where I am ? ” “ Yes,” replied my 

friend; “ you are in Baker Street.” “ Where is Baker Street?’*" 
“It runs out of Portman Square.” “Where is Portman 
Square ? ” Upon which my friend said, “ Do you not know 
London, sir ? ” And the reply was, “ No; I never was in 
London before; and if it is like this, I do not think I shall 
ever come back to it.” That is the sort of darkness one can 
imagine an Indian, who had not been prepared for what he^ 
wotud meet with here, would feel himself plunged in when 
brought into a great metropolis like Loudon, without a guide 
or a friend, or any one to point out to him where to go, and 
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perhaps with others to do hinunischief andPlead him where he 
had better not go. All thi« would be, not onl^ to be deplored, 
but it would be highly dangerous in its influence upon the 
peculiar relations between this country and India. If this 
Association can do anything to improve those relations, to 
> increase the knowledge which each has of the other, to open 
channels of communication between nations which are so 
widely separated, then I say it is about a blessed work, and 
a work that ought to be forwarded by every means in our 
power. I see that the work of this Association is twofold: 
it not only takes action in England, but it also takes action 
in India. You desire in England to adopt such methods as 
can be devised for making Englishmen acquainted with India, 
for introducing Indians who come over here into English 
society, for letting them see >vhat are the points dt interest in 
our empire, and for explaining to them the secret of the 
greatness of England. In all that you have a work to do 
which an English Association can do very well, ancj in which, 
if it makes mistakes, it can correct tliem. You have 
also other work you have undertaken to do: it involves 
action, not in England, but in India; and there we find the 
Association is doing an excellent work through its branches. 
You re(j[uire to be very careful that they take no steps 
without sufficient consideration, so as not to prod nee any 
misunderstanding in the country. In England you c5-u always 
explain what is wrong. We have a press which is able, not 
only to explain what is wrong, but even to make pretty 
severe remarks upon it. In India .no •doubt there is also a 
press; but in India you require a great deal of caution, lest 
you should unwittingly, from mere ignorance, take a wrong 
step and commit this country to a policy which it ought not 
to pursue in relation to India. I am very glad to see that 
the methods adopted by this Association are methods which 
are recognised as being without danger and without difticulty, 
and that the branches act as far as possible in concert and in 
harmony with the Government in India, at the same time 
being independent of it, and not making the Government 
responsible for any errors which may be accidentally com¬ 
mitted. I believe such a system of working as that is good, 
and by co-operating with the Government you avoid that 
which would be or might be most dangerous in what may be 
called a reforming society—the risk of bringing about any 
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apparent collision l&etween the Association and the governing 
power. We must consider what the governing power in 
India ‘is,— how important it is to maintain it in the eyes of 
the people, and how important it is, for the sake of maintain¬ 
ing it, that there should be no misunderstanding between its 
agents and the benevolent agents of this Association. But,^ 
on the other hand, there is very great advantage derived from 
having an Association which is not a Government Association, 
but which is working in harmony with the Government of 
the day, which is itself independent, and which can bD more 
easily and more economically managed than Government 
action can bo. I naturally take this opportunity of expressing 
my personal pleasure at linding myself speaking on behalf of 
an Association which is carrying on the work of Miss Mary 
Carpenter, >viLh whom for many years I had the pleasure 
of frequent comfnimication. I should feel myself wanting 
in proper feeling if 1 did not take the earliest opportunity of 
saying how much 1 think India is indebted to her for her 
self-den}’ing and self-sacrificing efforts to promote the welfare 
of that country. I rejoice to have had the opportunity of 
speaking in favour of an Association in connection with 
which her name is so prominent. In conclusion, I move the 
adoption and circulation of the Ifeport. 

In supporting tlie Resolution, Mr. TnoiiNTON, C.S.L, 
said that, during the year, the Committee had taken an im¬ 
portant step in furtherance of tlie aims of the Association, by 
undertaking, upon certain conditions, tlie superintendence of 
Indian students coinuiiited to their care by parents or 
guardians in India. The number of such students w'as 
increasing greatly, and it was believed tliat the arrangement 
would supply a great want. The scheme had been very 
favourably received in Intlia, and was being worked in con¬ 
cert with a {Society founded for similar objects by Lord 
Northbrook. With reference to Female Education, Mr. 
Thornton quotcsd the statistics of the late Indian census to 
show' that education in India, though it had been very suc¬ 
cessful up to a certain point, had made little impression on 
the mass of the people, and had not penetrated the house¬ 
hold. Thus, in the l*unjab ifr w’as found, after thirty-five 
years of educational work, that in nearly nine-tenths of the 
households, Urdu —the language of literature and education 
—was not spoken, hut some lingua rustiea which had no 
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literature worthy of the nama The educeftion of girls would 
ultimately affect whole households, and elevate and improve 
the many good influences which already existed in Indian 
homes. The recent movement in favour of the extension of 
medical aid to Indian women, through the medium of women 
doctors, had been long advocated by the Association. The 
necessity for it was proved by the excessive mortality of Indian 
women as compared with men, which led to the enormous 
preponderance of the male sex shown in the figures of the 
Census Jieturns, especially in Northern and Central India. 
It was calculated that, in the Punjab alone, the excess mor¬ 
tality of women as compared with men amounted to 50,000 
deaths a year; and one of the principal causes was the im¬ 
proper and inade(|uate medical treatment of w’onien, owing 
to the strong feeling existing against the employment of 
male practitioners in such crises. How seriously this feeling 
operated, in depriving women of proper medical aid, would 
be seen from the fact that in the disp<msaries and hospitals of 
the Punjab, wliich gave relief in 1884 to 1,500,000 patients, 
only one-fifth of the patients were females.^ The Committee 
were glad to say that Miss P)ielby, whose claims and (j^uali- 
ficatious they had the pleasure of bringing to the notice of 
the Lieuteuant-(;h»vernor of the Punjab, has been appointed, 
by the Municipal Committee of Lalioie, Medical Superinten¬ 
dent of the Women’s llos[>ital recently established in that 
town. Mr. Thornton enlarged on several points in the Pepoit, 
and made an appeal for increased subscriptions. He stated 
that the receipts of the Association shgwed a satisfactory im¬ 
provement as cipnpared with last year, owing to contributions 
received fitmi tl^ie jMaharaja of Jeypore and other Chiefs of 
India. But, notwithstanding rigid economy, the funds were 
insufficient to enable the Committee to carry out adequately 
the work they had before them. 

Mr. J. J. Gazdah; After the exhaustive speeches you 
have heard, it is unnecessary for im; to say many words in 
support of the llesolutioii. But I should like to make a’ 
remark upon two subjects that have been mentioned. With 
regard to education, no doulit the Government, for a number 
of years, by what I may be permitted to call a system of 
bribes, in the shape of scholarships and other inducements, 
has encouraged the education of boys; and in this it has 
done a noble work. But the Government left the question 
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of female educatiob, which is. one of a delicate character, 
for the initiative of private individuals. Until twenty 
years 'ago, female education in India was in a very 
rudimentary state. At that time there came out to 
India the noble lady to whom reference was made so 
feelingly by Lord Iddesleigh — I mean Miss Carpenter. 
I remember the three occasions on which she visited India, 
and the enthusiasm with which she advocated the cause of 
female education. Since then the movement in its favour 
has extended throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, and female education has continued to progress. 
This Association, as you have been already told, was founded 
mainly through Miss Carpenter’s instrumentality. True to 
the policy of that beneficent founder, this Association has 
continued, sometimes with very limited means at its com¬ 
mand, but still tlirough good repute and evil repute it has 
always continued to assist the cause of female education by 
prizes and scholarships, and other methods. Tlie branches 
of this Association in India are continuing to superintend 
that w'ork, and are giving it noble aid indeed. As regards 
the promotion of social intercourse between the people of the 
two countries, such intercourse is on the increase; and, as a 
result, female education is bound to come in the long run. 
The rigid exclusion of politics, and of everything savouring 
of politics, from the Association, makes its platform broad 
enough for the people of the two countries to meet and 
interchange their ideas, and thus to promote that good under¬ 
standing which is so advantageous to both. This is done by 
the pleasant reunions which have been refemed to. It may 
be truly said, and my experience donfirms it, that*the people 
of India coming to this country have been received with 
open amjs, and warmly welcomed. But how about India ? 
Does the same intercourse take place in India ? Some 
eighteen years ago, before 1 left India, I thought it as 
impossible to bring- about that social intercourse as it was to 
mix oil and water. I am rejoiced to say I was mistaken; 
and, thanks to this Association, social intercourse is now 
taking place frequently even in India itself. This is due 
principally to the activity of the Lady Secretaries of the 
Branches and of the Association. As to the advantages 
resulting from such intercourse, they are obvious, and have 
been so eloquently placed before you that I should not feel 
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justified in taking up your iime by dwelling upon them. 
I have great pleasure in^aupporting the liesolution befoi« 
you. 

The motion for the adoption of the Report was then 
put, and carried unanimously. 

The Royal Chaieman said that, in the unavoidable 
absence of the Earl of Northbrook, on account of the death 
of a' relation, Professor Sir Monier Williams would move 
the next Resolution. 

Professor Sir M. Moniee-Williams said : I must ask 
your indulgence, as I am suddenly called upon to take the 
place of one of the ablest Governor-Generals of India. 
Still, I claim to yield to no one in my desire to promote a 
better knowledge of India in England, and a better know¬ 
ledge of England in India. There is a very good Sanskrit 
word which means om-pointed ; and for the last forty years 
my one aim, my one ix)int, has been the same as that of this 
Association; vi;5., to draw England and India closer together. 
As some of you know, I have been much interested in trying 
to establish at the University of Oxford an.Indian Institute, 
the aims and objects of which are very similar to the aims 
and objects of this Association. In 1875 I was in India, at 
the same time as the Ihince of Wales, and I was surprised to 
find, from conversation with His Royal Highness, with what 
success he had studied the people of India. Two years ago 
I was again in India, and had the honour of meeting His 
Royal Highness, your Chairman; and I found in him exactly 
the same determination to study ajid understand the people 
of India. His Royal Highness was further engaged in the 
study of Hindo§tani. In the Bodleian Library there are 
exercise books of Queen Elizabeth and of Kdwaixi VI.; and 
they show that there is no royal road to the acquisition of 
Latin. Both these princes had to write their Latin exercises, 
and no doubt the Chairman had to do the same thing in 
studying Hindostani, of which he acquired such a knowledge 
that he passed an examination in it like any ordinary 
student. With such examples as the Chairman and 
Prince of Wales, and that of Miss Carpenter, with whotn 
I was a good deal associated in India, this Association may 
be encouraged to persevere in its policy of drawing England 
and India closer together, and promoting in each a beUer 
knowledge of the other. I have great pleasure in moving 
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That the objects and work of ^the National Indian Associa¬ 
tion in England ^tod India deserve the cordial support of all 
who desire the educational and sodial progress of India.” 

Mr.* A. CRorr, C.I.E,, Director of Public Instruction in 
Bengal, in seconding the Besolution said : I could hardly have 
ventured to accept the invitation to address this meeting if it 
had not been suggested to rue that my councction for twenty 
years with the Education Department in India would enab!^ me 
to state some facts which might he useful. My actual experience 
is limited to Bengal; but the conditions of social life in India 
do not differ so widely but that inferences that may be drawn 
from the circumstances of one province may be faiily held to be 
applicable, in a greater or less degree, to the other provinces. In 
Bengal, while there are a niillion and a half of pui)ils of all classes 
over whom the Education Department exercises more or less 
control, of these only 75,000 are girls, or one girl ff»r every twenty 
boys. Again, tlie*vast majority of girls are in the lowest stage of 
primary instruction; the number who advance to a higher stage 
is practically quite insignificant. Lastlj'’, nearly all the girls are 
under male teachers, whether in mixed schools or in purely girls’ 
schools, for it is difficult to find a woman capable of teaching or 
trained to it. It is thus clear how little has been done for 
female education, and how much remains to bo done ; the 
field is practically untilled. The education of girls falls short in. 
quantity, in quality, and in teaching pow<T. Many experiments 
have been made w'ith the view' of supplying the dolieiency of 
teachers. Efforts have been made to utilise native Christian 
women as teachers. They are free from the necessity of infant 
or early marriage; and there is little practical objection on the 
score of their creed. We hqve also tried to utilise Hindoo widows. 
We should rejoice if we could do anything to alleviate their lot; 
but women who become widows at a mature age, and possibly 
after a life S 2 )ent in ignorance of letters, do not iuruish 2 )Tomi 8 ing 
material for the sujqdy of teachers. It is, in fact, a hopeless task 
to attempt to convert any class of persons wholesale into teachers 
merely because they command our sympathy. We have tried 
these jdans and other plans too, but all our efforts have 
practically failed, partly because a professional teaclier requires 
to have a long and early training and a sj>ecial aptitude for the 
work, and. partly, I may say chiefly, for another reason. It is, 
that the idea of an inde 2 )endeut career for women is as yet 
unfamiliar to the Indian mind. We must Jive in the hope that 
the idea will become more familiar as time goes on and civiliza¬ 
tion advances. We must go on educating as many girls as we 
can, in the hope that, as education spreads, there may spring up 
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an efTective demand for female teachers, aud'in the further hope 
that, in the varied circum8tance»of naiive life and societj, there 
may be found an increasing jiumber of young w?>men willing to 
take the position of teachers and keep up a supply equal to the 
demand. Meanwhile we must go on as we are doing with male 
teachers and mixed schools; and in mixed schools in Bengal we 
find a great advantage—chiefly this, that there is a spirit of 
robust emulation which springs up between the boys and the 
girls when they are taught the same subjects together. The 
examinations and scholarships are open to all alike. Girls in 
many parts are able to hold their own, and in some districts 
they are coming away at the head of the competition. I have 
spoken of the inferior quality of the instruction received by girls 
generally, and of the low standard they reach. That leads me 
to the deep-lying and permanent cause, the early ago at which 
they marry. At six or seven they aro married, or, as we should 
say, betrothed. , For a little longer they remain in their father’s 
house and attend school; but at ten they are withdrawn to enter 
upon the duties of family life. This custom is too deeply seated 
to be easily uprooted. There is a gleam of hope in the emulation 
which is springing up between boys and girls. If a girl finds 
that by staying at school another year she has a chance of taking 
a good place at the examination, she urges her father to let her 
stay, and lier father often finds it possible to give his consent. 
We are beginning lo hear that girls are allowed to stay till they 
are eleven, twelve, and thirteen. Of course such girls are 
found to be the most promising and successful pupils we have. 
This last j’ear is of the utmost importance in the education of 
the girls. However rudimentary may be the education they 
have received, the benefit is seen in the training of the next 
generation. 8till, the obstacle of early.marriage does not account 
for the small number of girls at school. More potent is the 
indilferenco of thq ordinary native of India to female education. 
The whole system of social and domestic lile in India ignores 
the necessity of education for women. I might go further, and 
say it is based on the denial of the necessity for it. The great 
majority of the men, with exceptions whicJi we are glad to 
recognise, are prejudiced against female education, ns apparently 
irreconcilable with the maintenance of the existing social 
framework. Even many gentlemen w’ho profess liberal and 
enlightened views with regard to female education do very little 
to put them into practice. I am afraid the same feelings and 
practice are not unknown oven among officers of the Education 
Department, whose duty it is to establish girls’ schools. The 
belief prevails that a little learning unfits women generally for 
domestic duties. The liberal principles which these gentl^en 
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frequently profess ;come into conflict, as they imagine, with the 
conditions on which depend their domestic happiness and 
comfort. But are we to blame them too severely? I firmly 
believe that if the men of India were suddenly to find all the 
women educated, and, still more, all the old social conditions 
properly adjusted to the new state of things, they would welcome 
the change. It is the long period of transition that troubles them; 
they fear that it will be attended with social difficulties. The natives 
have been in earnest and have shown enterprise about the educa¬ 
tion of boys. The whole primary system is maintained by native 
agency. For every secondary school established by the State, 
there are eight established and maintained by native gentlemen 
or native committees. For every college the State maintains, 
there is a college established and maintained by purely private 
agency, either by missionary societies or by native munificence 
and co-operation. What can the National Indian Associa¬ 
tion do to remedy the state of things existing as to girls? 
We can sedulously foster the smallest beginnings of female 
education. We can point to results. We can ask native gentle¬ 
men whether they do not see the results in the superior capa¬ 
city of the educated women of India, and we know what the 
answer will be.—A great advance has been made in the higher 
education of women, both general and professional. The 
University of Calcutta has opened its doors to women. Two 
Bengali ladies have taken the degree of B.A., and six more are 
now reading for the same degree. One young lady has achieved 
the further triumph of taking the-degree of M.A., with honours 
in English literature. My impression i.s, that this is the first 
lady who has received that degree from any University. Women 
have been admitted to the Medical College and the Medical 
Schools, and there are* now five ladies who are reading the full 
Course for the Medical Degree in the Medical College at Calcutta, 
after passing the first examination in Arts at the Calcutta 
University. Sir Rivers Thompson, the Governor of Bengal, has 
offered to every lady who adopts a medical career a scholarship 
of £2 per month for the full course of five years. Now this 
Association can do a great deal. We in India shall cordially 
welcome its aid. The Government Department, with which I am 
connected, does not undervalue the help which can be rendered 
by a private Association. The whole system of Government 
education is based on the principle of fostering private enterprise. 
In that respect Bengal can challenge comparison with any 
province of the empire. The Department of Education does not 
seek to make itself permanent as a teaching body. On the 
rontrary, it seeks to reduce itself in the present, and to abolish 
itself in the future. Its highest triumphs will have been 
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achieved when it has brought &e natives of India to cany 
their own education, of course with the supex^vision and assistance 
of the State. I do not now prefer to the great* State Oolleges. 
Without them the work of the State in its highest forms cannot 
be carried on; they are matters of State concern, too important 
and too costly to be entrusted to private enterprise. We look for¬ 
ward to the time when private associations shall do the whole work, 
leaving the supervision, control, and provision of supplementary 
funds to be made by the State. This Association can perform a 
valuable service in appealing to the public for funds; and it has 
before it, among other obj ects, the great hold of Zenana instruction. 
The great missionary societies have carried on the work of 
instruction by means of Zenana agencies, the object of which is 
to carry on in the Zenana the education received at school. The 
Association detaches itself from religious instruction, and 1 do 
not see why an Association, establfshed and conducted on such 
principles, should not achieve a great success. I wish this 
Association evety success. With its aims and objects we cannot 
but sympathise, for they are identified with that brighter day 
which is surely in store for the women of India. 

Mr. Pundit Bismast Narayan DAR,ln supporting the Resolu¬ 
tion, said: It is impossible to overrate the importance of the work 
which this Association has undertaken to do, and which is every 
day being more and more appreciated by the educated classes in 
India. Its object is not simply to stimulate the energies of the 
Indians in the direction of social reform, but it is also to create 
in the hearts of the English people a sympathetic interest in 
and intercourse with Indians, so as to commend to them what¬ 
ever may tend to the elevation of our fellow-subjects in the 
East. Considering the present state of affairs in India, I am 
inclined to think that the more fully •these objects are realised, 
through whatever*agency, the closer and stronger will grow the 
ties between Engird and India, and upon this depends in a large 
measure the permanent integrity of the British Empire. If you 
were to ask me what is the best thing you have given us, I 
should say, Not railways, telegraphs, post-offices, or hospitals: 
these are all good things, for which we should be thankful; but 
you have given us something better, which perhaps no other 
people could have given us,—something which I consider the 
noblest fruit of your rule in India,—^I mean a system of popular 
education.” It is a boon for which we Indians can never be too 
grateful to you, and upon the right use of which depends in a 
large measure our mental and ’Social advancement. This educa¬ 
tion has wrought, and is working, two most remarkable changes 
in India. The first change is that, the Indians becoming con¬ 
scious of a new life, old superstitions are gradually being loosened 
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upon their minds, ^nd a new wmrld of ideas is opening up before 
them. The caste system is not 'so rigid as it was a quarter of a 
century ago. 1 riestlj' domination oxists—at least, amongst the 
educated classes—only in name. Female education, though yet 
in a very backward state, is gradually becoming popular 
amongst the people. Men are beginning to feel the importance 
of social changes to suit the altered circumstances of the age. 
They are beginning to see that no country can make any real 
progress where women are kept in a state of abject ignorance 
and servitude; and nothing but English education could have 
wrought this change. But there is another change, equally 
important and useful, which this education is bringing about in 
India. I believe I .am expressing the general sentiment of 
educated Indians when I say that for the permanent security of 
the British Empire in India, and for the permanent wellbeing 
and progress of' India, it is nw’essary that tlua-e sliould exist a 
perfect mutual a^jcord and sympathy between the English and 
the Indians; and I can assure you that there* is no class of 
Indians which feels itself so bound to you by ties of alfection 
and gratitude as tlio educated class. The educated Indians fully 
appreciate the good that'you have done to their country; they 
appreciate the salutaiy change that j’ou have wrought upon their 
habits and ideas. It is those who have been brought up in English 
colleges, and not those unacquainted with your life and thought, 
who fully appreciate the advantages of modern civilization; 
and because they see the good you have done, aud are every day 
doing, to their country,—because they aj>preciate the advantages 
of social and political liberty,—they, more Ilian any other class 
of Indians, feel themselves bound to you by the strongest ties of 
affection and gratitude. In order that those tics may ho made 
still stronger and more durable, it is necessary that the English 
people should exert themselves more fully ••than they have 
hitherto done for the diffusion of education in, India,—^that they 
should lend their support to any agency working for the seme 
end. The National Indian Association is, in my humble opinion, 
that agency. It has for its object the advancement of educa* 
tion and social progress in India; it has been doing its work 
for the last fifteen years; and it has, I am most happy to say,' 
done an immense amount of good to India, both directly, by 
giving prizes and scholarships to Indian children in English 
schools, and indirectly, by stimulating the energies of educated 
Indians in the direction of social reform. We can never be too 
grateful to those English ladies**and gentlemen who, through 
this Association, are so zealously, so vigorously, and so disin- 
:$^esteclly exerting themselves for the social and intellectual 
regeneration of India. Those of you who are interested in the 
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welfare of your fellow-subjects in the Ea^t,—who wish that 
260,000,000 people should be raiised from their-degraded positi4m 
to a higher level,—who wis]^ that they should Be drawn ta you 
closer and closer, to love you, and respect you, and feel grateful 
to y^u,—those of you who are for sweetening, expanding, and 
exalting their social life,—those of you who have these things 
dear at heart can do no better than lend your earnest support 
and sympathy to an Association w'hich, under the wise care and 
management of those who are acquainted with the present state 
of India, is endeavouring most steadfastly and most earnestly to 
promote the cause of education and social reform in tliat country. 
The chief moveiiumts in India at the present day are those re¬ 
lating to medical women, female education, and the visitingEurope 
by Indian youths for the purpose of study. Anyone who is at all 
acquainted with t'n(‘ present state of India can at once see the ex¬ 
treme usefulness of the medical movement, as well as of that for 
female education, which is a new movement, rqfpiiring an extra¬ 
ordinary amount of encouragement. Christian missions are, in a 
way, trying to diil'use education among Indian women ; but, for 
certain reasons w liich I need not explain at this moment, it is 
not a very smooth work for them to carry on. The chief thing 
is that we want female education on a purely secular basis; and 
the National Indian Association has in a measure advanced the 
cause of female education by granting prizes and scholarships 
to Indian girls reading in English sclioola, and even to Indian 
lady teachers fur learning their work in Training (Jollogos. I 
wish the Government would follow the example of this Associa¬ 
tion, and give more oncouragemont to Indian schoolmistresses, 
and grant more scholarships and prize.s to Indian girls, than 
it has done hitherto. The movement for young Indians 
coming over to this country for the • pvii»pose of study cannot 
fail to bo of groat benefit to India. While, on the one hand, 
it is breaking dqwn caste barriers, and destroying old and 
antiquated supijrstitious notions and customs amongst the people; 
on the other hand, it is infusing new life into Indian society, and 
bridging over gradually that gulf—that intellectual gulf—which 
separates tlie Indians from the English. Full of advantages as 
this movement is, still Indian parents are not very zealous in 
sending their sons to England; and one of tlie chief reasons of 
this is, that they do not know at present who is to take care of 
their sons in a strange and distant land. To meet this want, 
the National Indian Assodiation has formed a Superintendenee 
Committee, that will take charge of young Indians coming over 
here to study, give them advice, and report their progress frwn 
time to time to their parents- These are the different thing*, 
which this Association has undertaken to do; and whether it 
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will succeed in its oJbJlfects depends mainly upon the sympathy and 
co-operation of thesejndians and Engli^men^iitf^ho are interested 
in the welfare df India# I hope tho interest which the English 
people have begun to take in our social progress will'go on 
increasing; and I have no doubt that if the objects of this 
Association be fully realised,—and it is^ the duty of every 
earnest-minded Indian and Englishman to realise them as far as 
possible and as soon as possible,—an enqrmous impetus will be 
g^ven to our education and reform movements. In conclusion, 
1 have to express my extreme pleasure in supporting the Eesolu- 
tion moved by Sir Monier Williams, and my heartfelt sympathy 
with the aims and objects of this Association. 

The Eesolution was then put and agreed to unanimously. 

Lord Hobhouse : I rise to propose a Eesolution which 1 am 
certain every one in the room will be eager to support—a vote 
of thanks to our Chairman. How laboriously ho has qualified 
himself to underhand and deal with Indian subjects you have 
heard to-day from Sir Monier Williams. I will only add that it is a 
very great gratification to the subjects of the Queen of England 
and the Empress of India when she herself, or any one of her 
family, comes forward to testify the interest they feel in what 
concerns the w'elfare of the Indian people. If it were an hour 
earlier, I would add a little by way of illustration of the mode in 
which this Association is w'orking, and is intending to work, for 
the welfare of the Indian people ; but, as the hour is what it is, 
and as you must all be desirous to hear the Chairman himself, I am 
sure you will agree with me that I shall do wisely by preserving 
tilence and simply moving the vote of thanks. 

Lord Napier op Magdala : Your Eoyal Highness, my lords, 
ladies, and gentlemen, it affords me very great gratification to 
have the opportunity of seconding the Eesolution which has been 
proposed. It is exceedingly fortunate for this country and for 
the people of India that Her Majesty’s sons,should visit India 
and make themselves acquainted with that country. (Two of 
Her Majesty’s sons having visited India, a third has visited and 
served in India, and, as you have heard, has made himself 
acquainted in a remarkable degree with the language and people 
of India, with whom he has the fullest sympathy. Whatever 
duty His Eoyal Highness has undertaken he has done thoroughly. 
He has entered the army and studied every branch of the pro¬ 
fession. As a Brigade-Major at GKbraltar he learnt the Spanish 
language, to enable him to perform his duties with effect, and ha 
performed those duties in a manner which might have been 
expected of the youngest soldier, and which certainly is expected 
from soldiers of any rank, however exalted. The objects of this 
AuBBociation cannot be too much commended. They are to im- 
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p^ve a Icnowledffe of each other hy the people of Jbgfaztd ftttd 
India ; and, hi doing’ bo, I amWery glad to learn that poHtioe 
hare been rejedted lirom the aoope of t^irView and oonsideiatioa. 
That is the oonrse which I adopted m India. Workers in India 
never troubled about politics, but thought only of their duty to 
the State and the people of India. There is one thing wanted 
to afford real knowledge of the obligations which England holds to 
India and which India holds to En^and, and that a good general 
history; nut entering into minutisB, or into State intrigues or 
plots against the Imperial country, or wars, but giving a general 
cursory bistoiy of our relations with India, and the relations of 
the people of India with us. I think such a general history is 
much wanted, and I believe it would tend to assist the operations 
of this Association very materially. I have great pleasure in 
seconding the Resolution. 

The Resolution was carried amid applause. 

H.R.H. Duke of Connaught, in reply, said: I beg first of 
all to tender you my cordial thanks for the vote of thanks 
which has been passed. I assure you it has given me the 
greatest satisfaction to have attended here to-day. I feel 
that to have been asked to preside at a meeting of such 
importance, and of such interest, is a great honour to myself, 
when I arn surrounded on the platform by those—and there 
are so many in this room—whose vast experience and whose 
vast interest in India are greater than mine can possibly be. 
We have listened with the greatest interest to the very 
admirable speeches which have been made, and I feel yon 
already fully enter into the wishes and the motives of this 
excellent Association. We have heard of the great and en¬ 
couraging progress which has beefi nSade in education in 
India under the auspices of the National Indian Association. 
It IS most satisfactory to hear the testimony of the two 
native gentlemen who have spoken, Mr. Gazdar and Pundit 
B. N. Dar, of Oude, whom I hope I may be allowed to com¬ 
pliment on his excellent and patriotic speech. I mention 
these two more especially as they are here as Indian repre¬ 
sentatives. We have heard what their feelings ar» and now 
they appreciated the manner in which we are anxious to 
promote their interests. The ‘ subject is one of vast im- 

g )rtance. We have heard the very eloquent speech of the 
irector of Public Instruction in Bengal, on the suWeet of 
female education, and. it is one which I am sure we shall all 
take greatly to heart, for his large experience must have told' 
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him exactly wher^^he difficulties lie ia our path. From my 
small experience, having been mosUj^ in the North-West 
Provinces of Iddia, wlrare educatic^n apparently has made less 
progress than it has in Bombay or Madras—from my o^n 
experience, I can say how much has already been done, and 
how the younger generation of Indians are growing up with 
larger and higher ideas. I think the great difficulties under 
which the English authorities labour in India are not 
sufficiently understood in England. We have to combat a 
gr^t deal of prejudice, and a great deal of ignorance. 
Being of a different race, of a different religion, and of a 
different stage of civilization, we sometimes get despondent, 
or we ignore those feelings which are so deeply rooted in 
the people of India. It ia only by the careful, honest, and 
thorough manner in which we try to encourage education 
amongst the Indians themselves, and, as Mr. Croft so justly 
said, not forcing them by our Government, but rather making 
them feel the want amongst themselves, that we can raise 
them higher in the scale of education. I am sure that it is 
by these methods, rather than by some of the greatest works 
the Government have done, that we shall increase the interest 
in their welfare, not only in regard to Indian gentlemen, but 
Indian women, leading them to feel that they are in a higher 
state than they were before. Gentlemen, as a young man, I 
speak with great diffidence, in the presence of the distin¬ 
guished men around me, upon a subject of such vast import¬ 
ance. We have heard a great deal said about the education 
of Indian women. It is a subject upon which I feel very 
deeply. During the time I was in India, tlie Duchess of 
Connaught took every opportunity of going to the schools 
and the zenanas, and makilig the acquaintance of those 
Indian ladies she was able to visit—(cheers)—^and she has 
told me, over and over again, that what slie regretted more 
than anything was the terrible ignorance she met with. She 
said that these ladies were charming in appearance and in 
manners, but their want of knowledge and education dis¬ 
tressed her beyond words. I feel certain that the excellent 
fund which Lady Dufferin has started will be the means of 
doing a vast amount of good. We have heard what Mr. 
Thornton said of the terrible mortality amongst Indian 
women, and I am sure that the means adopted for educating 
native ladies to understand the rudiments of medicine, so as 
to be able to treat the numerous cases which occur in the 
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zenanas, will do a great deal to 'elevate Ihose ladies, and if 
this goes on side by sMe with the gradual ^ehucation of Indian 
women, we may, doubtless, look forward* to a happy future 
for them. 1 am certain, speaking as 1 do in the presence of 
so many ladies, that it is the wish of all Englishwomen to 
help the Indian women to raise themselves to a higher state of 
civilisation, more in harmony with their own ideas. (Cheers.) 
One of the chief objects of this Association is to promote 
social intercourse between Indian and English gentlemen. 
This is an easier subject to write and talk about than it is to 
carry into practice. Here in England we are able to meet 
with greater freedom those Indian gentlemen who come to 
our shores, but the same Indian gentlemen at home will And 
greater difficulty in meeting Englishmen in social intercourse. 
The prejudice in caste and religion is so great that it is very 
difficult for them, whatever their own feelings may be, to run 
counter to the opinions which exist amongst so large a 
number of their fellow countrymen. I do not say this 
difficulty is not to be got over: I mention it to show one 
of the great difficulties which exist; but I am sure the 
gentlemen of India will feel that some of their customs are 
hardly in harmony with the state of education which prevails 
in this age. We do not wish in any way to interfere with 
customs which have existed for hundreds of years, and I 
think sometimes that our wish not to do anything to hurt 
their religious or caste feelings is so great that perhaps we 
over-exaggerate the difficulties, and that sometimes we are 
not as social as we might be for fear of hurting their feelings. 
During the time I was in India I had the pleasure of meeting 
a large number of native gentlemen, and of having numerous 
conversations wittii them, and I have returned to this country 
deeply impressed with the amount of good feeling and genuine 
kindness which exists amongst them. (Cheers.) We have 
heard of their great love of hospitality—and there is one 
subject I wish to mention; that they are thoroughly in 
harmony with ourselves in the great love of charity. There 
are no paupers in India. In every family, it is the pride of 
the senior member of it to help those who may be in any 
way dependent upon him. I am sure that is a feeling that 
we shall thoroughly appreciate; for, without being egotistical, 
I suppose we might say there is ho European nation which 
has done more for chmty than we have done. There is 
another subject that has struck me in India, and that is the 
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great love and res^t that a^ family have for the head of their 
house—their piide in their family and its ancient descent 
being so great diat they would new stoop to a dishonourable 
actioii to discredit it. I have great hopes that the l^ational 
Indian Association is still only in its infancy, and that year 
by year we shall hear that it has been able to spread the 
good work that it has initiated. I regret that when serving 
in the North-West Provinces I did not hear of the existence 
of the Association there, and I hope the funds will come in 
sufficiently to enable it to extend its good influence beyond 
Bengal to the North-West up to the Punjaub. I am sure 
there is no part of India where there is to be found greater 
facility for doing good than among the Punjaubees. Their 
warm-heartedness and generous dispositions would easily and 
cordially respond to the excellent and admirable intentions of 
this Association. ^ It has been especially a great pleasure to 
me to preside here on this occasion, when I remember that 
the Patroness of the Association is my sister-in-law the 
Princess of Wales—(cheers)—and the first President was 
my dear sister the Princess Alice. When 1 think of the 
interest she took in it, and of her great affection for and 
frequent intercourse with the lamented Miss Carpenter, 
I cannot help feeling proud and grateful in having been 
asked to preside on this occasion, and in being able to take 
this opportunity—the first I have had since I returned from 
India—of associating myself in a very small way with a 
body which has so noble an object as that of the National 
Indian Association. (Cheers.) Allow me to say that I hope 
the result of the meeting to-day will be, increased funds.for* 
the National Indian Association, so as to enable the good it 
has already done to be vastly increased. Jj&t us remember 
from all we have heard to-day how great and good a work we 
are doing, not only for our fellow subjects, not only for our 
fellow creatures, but also for the good of our great Empire. 
We are doing in this way as much to promote the Imperial 
interest of the British Empire as we are doing to improve 
the social good of the people of India. 1 commend the work 
of this excellent Association most strongly to you, and I ask 
those who have it in their power to influence others to do so, 
so that they may send spme subscriptions to enable the 
excellent work which has been begun to be continued and 
perfected. (Cheers.) 

The proceedings then closed. 
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A SKETCH OF THE I^ATj; MAHABAJAH OF 

teaVancobe 


The Hindu State of Travan core lies in the extreme south¬ 
west corner of India. Its area is 6,480 square miles; and 
its population, according to the last Census, is nearly 2,500,000. 
It is in subsidiary alliance with the British Government, the 
treaty in force being that concluded in 1805 by the Marquis 
Wellesley on the one part, and the then Rajah on the other. 
Ill Travancore, as in the British District of Malabar, succession 
passes through the females of a family and not through the 
males. Under the operation of this law, a family would 
become extinct by the failure of female descendants; females 
are therefore adopted, when necessary, to continue it. The 
Royal House of Travancore *liaving been placed in this pre¬ 
dicament so far back as 1789, when the celebrated Rama 
Rajah was reigning, two girls were adopted from a collateral 
branch of the Palli Kovilakam family. The elder of these 
two ladies thus adopted left two daughters, named respectively 
Lakshmi Bhye and Parvati Bhye. In 1811, Lakshmi Bhye, 
the elder of the two, succeeded to the throne; but after a 
brief reign of four years she died, leaving a daughter, by name 
Rakinini Bhye, and two young sons, named Rama Varrna and 
Marthanda Varma. Parvati Bhye became regent of the 
State during the minority of the elder prince. The brothers 
ascended the throne in succession, ^nd, reigned for eighteen 
and thirteen yea^s respectively. Parvati Bhye had no issue; 
there was therefore only Rakmini. Bhye left to continue the 
family. She gave birth to seven children, of whom three 
died and two were unfortunately imbecile. Two brothers 
alone remained capable of reigning; of these the elder niled 
for twenty years, and was succeeded by Prince Rama Varma, 
the subject of this notice. 

The late Maharajah was born on the 19th of May, 1837, 
His mother died when he was scarcely eight weeks old, but 
his grand-aunt Parvati Bhye tended him with motherly care 
and affection. The Prince was from the first of a delicate 
constitution, and continued so through life. His early educa¬ 
tion was carefully and ably directed by his father, the Coil 
Thampiiran of Tiruvallah, a nobleman of spotless character^ 
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In the way of physical training he had gymnastic exercises 
and riding; bat indisposition of^n intervened and incapa¬ 
citated him for hard work of any kind. In 1844 he became 
seriously ill, and was pronounced consumptive; but under 
skilful treatment he rallied, and recovered his he^th. 

The propriety of giving the two young Princes a good 
education in English literature and in some of the sciences 
having suggested itself to the Maharajah, Mr. T. Madava Kow 
(now Eajah Sir T. Madava Kow), one of the most distinguished 
ex-pupils of the Government High School at Madras, was 
appointed their tutor in 1849. The selection was a peculiarly 
happy one, as this gentleman's ancestors had borne high office 
in Travancore, and he was himself possessed in an eminent 
degree of the qualities required for the successful discharge 
of the duties confided to him. Mr. Madava Kow filled his 
important office for four years to the great benefit of his 
pupils, and especially to that o! the younger Prince. Of a 
thoughtful, studious turn of mind, the late Maharajah acquired 
a great taste for reading; and throughout his life continued 
an earnest student, being in the habit of making notes of all 
remarkable thoughts and expressive passages which came 
under his observation. He knew several languages, but it 
was with English and Sanskrit that he was most conversant. 
For writing he had a special bent, and aspired to distinction 
in it. His first contribution to the public Press was a paper 
on the “ Education of Native Princes,” written many years 
ago for the Madras Athenamm, then conducted by the late 
Mr. John Bruce Nontoi^ This paper was rejected, with the 
editorial remark that it was not worth publ^hing except as a 
'literary curiosity, and that Ahere Was no royal road to success. 
This remark naturally galled the Prince; but, far from being 
discouraged, he was incited to put forth greater efforts, and in 
the subsequent year he followed up his rejected contribution 
with another, entitled “A Political Sketch of Travancore,” 
which was readily inserted in the Atlimmumy and acknow¬ 
ledged by Mr. Norton as “ a truly valuable communication.” 
From this time forward the Prince w'as a frequent contributor, 
not only to the Madras journals, but to those of other parts of 
India, including the CalaUta, Review. In an article entitled 
“A Native Statesman,” which appeared in the October number 
6f the Revieiv for 1872, he sketched the work of improvement 
effected in Travancore by Sir T. Madava KoW when holding 
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the oflice of Bewan. On oi^e occasion* *Lord Napier'and 
Ettrick, while Governor of Madr^, remarked in addressing 
him: doubt if there'i^ a Prince in Europe who •could 

write so well in a foreign language as your Highness does in 
English.” 

The Prince was* extremely fond of travelling, and was a 
great admirer of Nature. There is accordingly not a spot of 
any note in Travancore which he did not visit, and with 
which he was not more or less intimately acquainted. He 
never returned from his travels, whether in or out of Travan¬ 
core, without specimens of remarkable plants, minerals, 
insects, &c.; and he has left a considerable collection of these 
objects, and seveial excellently coloured drawings of indigenous 
medicinal plants. He corresponded and exchanged informa¬ 
tion with such men as Sir Joseph Hooker, of Kew Gardens; 
Doctors Anderson and King, of Calcutta; Cblonel Puckle, of 
Bangalore; Doctor Thwaites, of Ceylon; and Doctor Bennet, 
of Australia. So great was the conservatism of the Travancore 
Court, that till lately the Princes never ventured to travel 
beyond the limits of their country. The English education^ 
however, which the Prince and his elder brother had received, 
led them to break through such trammels; and in 1861 the 
Prince visited for the first time Madras, and made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Sir William Denison, the then Governor, and 
of several of the prominent men, both officials and non¬ 
officials. Sir William, in writing to the British Resident in 
Travancore at the time, said of the Prince: “ I was very much 
struck with his appearance and manners. He is by far the 
most intelligent ^Native I have seen.” * In .1866 the Prince 
repeated his visit to Madras, and formed new friendships. 
These visits to th5 seat of the Government, and his intercourae 
with Europeans and the more enlightened of his own country¬ 
men outside Travancore, gave him opportunities of improving 
his knowledge, and added to his interest in public affairs. 
He strove to raise the moral and tlie material condition of the 
people of Travancore by such means as lay in his power. He 
wrote and lectured on Education, and kindred subjects; 
sought to improve the Prose literature of Malayalam, which 
is perhaps the poorest of all the Vernacular languages of 
India ; and he employed himself frequently in the experi¬ 
mental cultivation of exotic plants, such as tapioca, tolmcco, 
cotton, &c. He had the satisfaction of seeing the first of 
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these cultivated with success,, to the great benefit of the 
oeuntry. * ' ^ 

The Prince, on the death of his uncle, and the succession 
of his elder brother to the Musnud in the year 1860, was 
recognised as heir-apparent, and it was advantageous to him 
to have to pass the next twenty years in fitting himself to 
ascend the throne of his ancestors. During this long period— 
though in no way connected with the administration, yet 
with an enquiring and thoughtful mind, with strong sym¬ 
pathies with the country and its people—he lumed his 
opportunities to the best account, and acquired si degree of 
familiarity with the condition and wants of tli*.* State of 
which few could boast, and which enabled him to form 
definite opinions on the most important public qu>‘stions. 

His elder brother died in May, 1880, and the I’lince was 
raised to the Musnud on the 17th of June following. On 
that occasion, the representative of the British (iovernment, 
writing to him, said: “It is a matter of the grin test satis- 
fjEiction that the crown will devolve upon one so wr’il fitted as 
your Highiie-ss is to exercise an authority on wh'i li the wel¬ 
fare and happiness of so many depend. In sayiu-: this, I do 
not adopt the mere ordinary courtesy of Court hi! uuage, but 
I express an opinion for which the strongest grout: ! has been 
afforded by your Highness’ former career and knnv\'n attain¬ 
ments and principles. ... I am firmly nf opinion 
that few Princes have ever succeeded to a throu?' with more 
opportunity of earning a gi’eat name; and if yoin- Highness 
devotes your talents in .singleness of purpose to good of 
your subjects, as I believe you will do, the benefit will not be 
confined to Travancore, but will'be reflected far and wide 
over Hindustan.” 

The Maharajah’s installation address was full of feeling, 
and showed that he was penetrated with a sensi* of the re¬ 
sponsibilities he was undertaking. His concluoing words 
were: ‘‘May the great King of kings vouchsafe *0 me that 
wisdom, that strength and that grace, which are eminently 
needed to sustain me in this most onerous, but at the same 
time most blessed, work.” * 

One of the firet acts of the new Euler was t<» call to his 
side Mr. V. Ramiengar, C.S.I., then holding a responsible 
position in the British service, and to make him his Minister. 
This gentleman had been known to the Maharajah for twenty 
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years. Though full of proinige, the new' feign was destined 
by Providence to be of short duration. The Jdaliarajah had 
a presentiment that it was to be so: for immediately after 
his accession, in writing to Mr. V. Kamiengar, offering him 
the appointment of Dewan, he said: " I am already in the 
44th year of my life. None of iny predecessors even touched 
their 50th year since the celebrated old Ham Kajah. I am 
myself of a weak and sickly constitution. Humanly speaking, 
my reign cannot be a long one, and my sole ambition is to 
leave behind me a name wliich posterity may bless and grate¬ 
fully remember.” Under the indimnce of his belief that he 
had but some five years before him, he seemed most solicitous 
to achieve the utmost of good which could be effected in that 
short time. Although a great improvement had been made ' 
in the administration, owing to th(; exertions of Eajah Sir. T. 
Madava Itow, when Minister to the preceding Mahfirajah, 
tiiere still remained a large field of action for the new Ruler, 
and this he proceeded to occupy. 

His first object was to purify and raise the tone of the 
public service in all its branches. Of course there were strong 
vested interests, and even the most necessary changes in this 
direction could be effected only as opportunities offered. ' But 
- the object itself was steadily kept in view; and the first step 
towards bringing about this reform was to revise and raise 
the salaries of the public servants, which were generally low, 
having been originally fixed with apparently little regard to 
the duties and responsibilities of the office-holders. This was 
done; and among the results of the action taken may be 
mentioned the /act tliat during the hve years of the late 
Maharajail’s reign no fewer than fifty graduates in Arts or in 
Law, for the most pai*t educated in the Maharajah’s College, 
were introduced into the ( lovernment service, raising its tone 
both in intelligence and in moral principle. 

Among other important reforms effected in the adminis¬ 
tration were the formation of a new Police on approved 
principles in the place of the old, corrupt, and inefficient 
force; the remodelling of the judicial machinery, and the 
better distribution and regulation of the various Courts; the 
improvement of the various grades of Magistrates’ Courts by 
increasing and better defining their powers, and so relieving 
the Superior Criminal Courts of petty cases; the restoration 
and extension of some important ancient irrigation works in 
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the interests of the'landholders and the public revenue; the 
abolition of certain restrictions and duties pressing on industry 
and ti^e; the promotion of elemefatary £ducatlon,«by afford¬ 
ing encouragement to indigenous schools, by the establishment 
of Normal schools, and by the compilation and publication of 
cheap Vernacular school-books; and the introduction of a 
comprehensive lievenue Survey and Assessment, intended to 
secure the proper demarcation of landed properties and the 
registration of titles. 

Shortly after his accession the Maharajah undertook a 
tour to Upper India. He visited the Viceroy at Calcutta^ 
and saw most of the chief places of interest. On his return 
he was admitted to the Order of the Star of India, being 
created a Grand Commander. He was thoroughly loyal to 
the paramount power; and when the complications on the 
north-western frontier were at their height, he placed all the 
resources of liis little kingdom, such as they were, at the 
service of the Government of India. 

The Maharajah’s business habits and devotion to work 
were remarkable. He had set hours for the various occupa¬ 
tions of his daily life, of which several were devoted to public 
business. While reposing the most unreserved confidence in 
his Minister, and giving him the utmost freedom of action, he 
himself took an active part in the administration. No Paper, 
however long or weighty, was sent to him which did not come 
back with his remarks in tlie course of a day or two. 

About the middle of 1885 he sliowed signs of failing 
health. He was weak, and seemed to suffer from poverty of 
blood, though no appfehehsious were entertained of any im¬ 
mediate danger. The disease however, which resulted in 
dropsy, gained upon him, notwithstanding ca’reful treatment; 
and eventually lie succumbed to it, and peacefully passed 
away on the evening of Tuesday, the 4th of August, 1885. 

The British Bepresentative in Travancore, in communica¬ 
ting the melancholy intelligence to his Government, writes : 
“I feel that, by the death of His Highness, the State of 
Travancore has met with a great misfortune. His entire 
abilities and energies were devoted with a single eye to the 
welfare of his country. To this end he personally worked 
vigorously and unselfishly; and, by his unsullied character 
and strenuous efforts to maintain a pure administration, he 
has set an example which will ever be remembered through- 
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out his domiDions, and whic^ will bea^*good fruit in the 
future.” * , 

The Madras Govemmefit, in officially notifying the«eyent, 
made the following remarks: “ His Highness ascended tlie 
Musnud on the 17th June, 1880, and has during his reign 
maintained the high character which the Administration of 
Travancore deservedly enjoys, and which has largely con¬ 
tributed to the material prosperity of the State.” 

This was followed by a Despatch from the Secretary of 
State for India, in which he testified to “ the loss sustained 
by the Travancore State in the de-ease of the late Maharajah, 
who, though he occupied the Musnud for only five years, 
showed himself to be a wise and enlightened ruler.” y 

( We are vtideUed to Mr. Eyre B. Powell, C.S.I.,for enabling 
to insert the above interesting sketch.) • 


A CHKISTMAS DREAM. 

PART II. 

My vision of the twentieth century seems to be solving 
many difficulties, contradicting nmny foregone conclusions, 
and encouraging hopes of a happier future for the Indian 
world. I often recall the despair with which I used to look 
forward in the dear old days: tlfough I hoped against hope, 
often the pressure of the conflict seemed to bar all chance of 
progress; but those who have persevered must ever realise 
that the highest^ideal, even though* it may seem Utopian to 
the materialist, possesses an indescribable power and a prac¬ 
tical force when Its inspirations give faith to life and purpose 
in life work. Poets, prophets, sculptors, and ideal painters 
have proved this to be the case; but, without reference to the 
inspirations of classical and mediteval days,some of our modern 
idealists 6f the last nineteenth century have said in words, 
or expressed in clay or on their canvas, thoughts which have 
been a force for the weary and a hope for the reckless; and 
thus they have shaped and nerved the faith of an uncbnscious 
world. Few works corpe back to my mind with more power 
than some of Watts’s frescoes. Many were celebrated; but, 
among others, I recall one which haunts my dreams. I saw 
it in a private house; its idea was, “ Time unveiling Truth.** 
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Shades which had* passed left* unveikd a lovely figure,—-the 
ideal of Truth-t-majestic, earnest, and tender. She seemed 
rising«from out of a golden glow*of light, almost suggesting 
that Truth could best be realised by an embddiment of Love; 
but the ideal of Love was divine in expression, and suggested 
a fuller meaning to the words, “ Truth must prevail.” The 
faith, which may be strengthened by the,possession of a high 
ideal, is to be especially encouraged in India, where social 
differences must be approached on all sides by generous 
admissions, true appreciation, and tender tact. Man may be 
merciful; he cannot be just. Justice requires more than 
human wisdom. 

* ‘ Outwearicd with the bitterness and spite, 

The falsehood and the treachery of men, 

I cried, ‘ (iive me but justice ’—thinking then 
I meekly craveil a common boon, which might 
Most easily be grante<l. Soon the light 
Of deeper truth grew on my wandering ken 
(Escaped the baneful diunps of stagnant fen); 

And then I saw tliat, in my pride bedight, 

I claimed from weak-eyed man the gift of Heaven, 

God’s own great vested right! And I grew calm. 

With folded hands, with Stone to Patience given, 

An(] pityings of meek love-distilling balm,— 

And now I wait in hopeful trust, to be 

All known to God,, and ask of man sweet charity. ’’ 

• 

These lines, by an American poetess,* express the “sweet 
charity which can softeu the ini patient jealousy that has a 
tendency to arise between different races, in hostile criticisms, 
and in their rivalries and strife for tlie prizes of civilisation. 
God only can be jusif. Love or Mercy is the safest and the 
most practical interpreter of Law in social'’questions. The 
sequence of events, the unravelling of refhiits, ever assert 
that Law is Love. The golden thread which links the cen¬ 
turies is pure, and its force is irresistible and enduring; for 
its source arises and its continuity is lost in the love of an 
Eternal Father. The units have a common centre. -• The 
temporal depends upon the Eternal. 

Scenes in the garden are ever present, and give me con¬ 
stant interest. Many guests came one lovely afternoon, not 
long ago, just when the sunset and the lily buds bad some 
time to wait before they claimed each other. The tired trees 
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and dusty air seemed already ^ghing for illie cool of evening. 
All was motionless, apparently, except the Aervous insect world, 
which seenied to murmur af the thought of the coming mpose. 

The shadows of the Kiosk were sharp as they fell on the 
parched lawn. Though two 'deep on each side, I saw the 
central colonnade clearly; for, as seems to be usual in beauty 
of form and proportion, the even number was avoided: on 
all sides the low approach of white steps was the entrance. 

I wonder whether it is generally known that the very fine 
cement of which all tlie older buildings in Madras are built, 
and which was especially used for the more ornamental parts 
of Hindoo architecture, was made by women ? 

The Kiosk was of no special style, but rather more Greek 
in its idea than Hindoo •, for the columns were round, whereas 
the square and more complex columns seem to characterise 
the Hindoo buildings. 

Touching on these subjects reminds me of one debt, among 
many others, which I owe to James Fergusson, the great 
authority on architecture in England in the nineteenth century. 
His studies began in India, where he was employed in business, 
as a yoUng man, in a Calcutta house. His opinions were often 
discussed in olden days by those who would let me sip, like a 
butterfly, at the results of their deeper knowledge. Extracts 
from Eergusson’s writings first prepared me for the architec¬ 
tural beauty of the Bathing Ghauts at Benares, on the banka 
of the Ganges, lyhere, like altar stairs, they are so reverently 
trodden by the Hindoo pilgrim, in his tribute to the universal 
admission of an ideal of purity which requires purification or 
baptism. The ^thing G haute at Benares, the majestic steps 
of the Jumna Musjid at Delhi—such steps everywhere speak 
also of a simple* reverence in their gradual approach to all 
that is held most sacred. ^ They may be seen everywhere— 
from Asia Minor, Athens, and throughout Europe. Greece, 
and Eome, and Europe, if not the world, may, however, owe 
their first feelings of art to an Aryan origin. Eergusson had 
always been my authority; but somehow, until the summer 
of 1885,1 had never realised him as more than a book. In 
the summer of that year, among six friends, of which I was 
privileged to be one, he was the centre; but not until the 
conversation at the round table turned Athens, had 1 an 
idea who he was. He was an aged man in years; but as 
young and as keen as ever when he talked of Athens, and of 
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his theory about thi lighting of the Parthenon. A few weeks 
later he showevi mb his own beautiful little model of the 
Parthenon in his study, where he* explained it himself with 
the greatest patience. That room, which showed Ahe master 
surrounded by the books, the models, &c., which he delighted 
in,—ever the student in a certain sense—was most intetesting. 
1 shall. not easily forget how, in my ignorance, it was a 
shock to hear him say that the Minerva of the Parthenon 
—the Minerva by Phidias—^was not only a wooden figure 
inlaid with marble, but also clothed in gorgeous draperies. 
Once more I saw Mr. Fergusson, and watched him enjoying 
an exhibition of Carl Haag’s pictures, in November, 1886. 
He looked with much attention at a beautiful picture of 
Palmyra, which was a characteristic remembrance of on6 
who, in a preface to his History of Ardiitecture, dated 1866, 
says : “ It has been the accident of my life—I do not claim 
it as a merit—^that I have wandei’ed all over the old world. 
I have seen much,” he adds, speaking of those from 
whose writings he differed, “ that they never saw, and I ha'«e 
had access to sources of information of which they do not 
suspect the existence. While they were trying to reconcile 
what the Greek or Roman authors said about nations who 
never wrote books, and with regard to whom they consequently 
had little information, I was trying to read the history which 
those very people had recorded in stone—in characters as 
clear and far more indelible than those written in ink. If, 
consequently, we arrived at different conclusions, it may 
possibly be owing more to the sources from which the inform 
mation is derived than to any difference between the individuals 
who announce it.” The recollection I have of him is of an 
old man with a spirit too free from conventional fetters to 
have become enfeebled by age or prejudice; a massive type 
of face, full of kindliness, sagacity, force, and common sense; 
ever ready, I should say, to discuss his opinions, which were, 
of course, beyond question to the unlearned or ignorant'. 

Palmyra and her ruined temples, which must be lovely 
beyond jdl description, will ever be associated in my mind, 
not only with the beautiful painting by Carl Haag and the 
story of Zenobia, but with the last remembrance of James 
Fergusson. His death, some two months later, occurred 
during the extreme severity of the last English winter which 
I can recall. 
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THq memory of James Ffffgusson diverted me from the 
gnests in the garden. Meantime they were in full conclave. 
They reported good progress since the earliest meetings! great 
interest had been taken in their schemes, and in the best 
quarter for the real furtherafice of their object. Husbands 
and brothers had on all sides been consulted, and the work 
was being organised with deference to their wishes, so that 
no infringement of etiquette, or disregard of principle, could 
occur. To prevent or anticipate the possibility of mistakes, 
a working or inner Council had been formed, consisting of 
one member of each community. So far as is possible, 
Hindoos are represented by their different languages: the 
Telegu and Tamil community each have a representative; 
the Mahomedans have their representative; and two or 
three Englishwomen, who represent different schools of 
thought, also belong to the inner Council. Besides these, a 
Hindu Christian, and a member of the widely-^read Brahmo 
Somaj, have been added to their number. Each of these are 
controlled by their different communities. Where customs 
and tenets cannot be set aside, they are empowered to 
assert the necessaiy respect for their principles ; or, where it 
is desirable to adapt them to the broader basis upon which 
the Association is founded, every effort is used to maintain a 
conciliatory and l^armonising influence; nothing is advanced 
which does not rest on fundamental principles, held in 
common by each branch of the community. Every care is 
taken to anticipate difficulties before general questions are 
discussed or decided? the introduptiop of any measure or 
question is neQCssarily made at the meeting previous to its 
discussion. Breg,dth of principle gives possibility to their 
aims, and brings their schemes into • tangible and practical 
limits. 

The conditions of home life among Indian families is 
the (question of first importance. Considerations connected 
with them can no longer be ignored. The cry exists for 
education in England, and for young men to complete their 
studies in Europe; but the question is many-sided, the 
great advantages which belong to such opportunities being 
balanced by difficulties. The necessary separations, and the 
severance of home ties, suiTOund the measure with many 
anxieties; added to this, the risks of life in England are 
not few, and are connected with domestic affairs of a 
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complex kind. Lcllerty of action and want of restraint are 
greatly modified by the excellent aiTarigements ‘of the 
National Indian Association; and unless parents can secure 
such guardianship as that proposed, the advantages of going 
to England are likely to be fewer than the disadvantages. 

It can, however, only be the favoured few who are able 
to seek education in England; and to wives and mothers the 
eeparation is ever a painful necessity. 

Indian colleges and schools are admitted' to be as good as 
can be desired; but it is the old idea of English home life 
that attracts the people of India. Fathers who have had 
these advantages, wish their sons to realise the English home, 
and be qualified thereby to mix with English people in India. 
The differences which separate society are a constant regret; 
they are, however, being studied in a hopeful spirit, and a 
truer understanding of their nature gives more scope for some 
practical solution of the real difficulties. Added to this, the 
majority of Students can have no chance of education in 
Europe. 

The conditions of home and family life are of the first im¬ 
portance in the changing condition of Indian society. English 
and Indian women have been estranged in a manner which, 
even though it may have been unavoidable in the past, is no 
longer justifiable. Indian women are devoted mothers and 
wives; some of the greatest evils that have been prevented 
and discontinued in India are an unquestionable proof of 
their power of self-sacrifice. The sacrifice of life in the 
Indian suttee, and the cruel aggravations enforced upon 
widowhood, however' objectionable and lamentable, assert 
with unspeakable eloquence that the Indian women are 
ruled by the strongest and most sacred Irfve in their ideal 
of marriage. At the same time, while these customs had 
arisen and proved their power of devotion, the twentieth 
century has learnt that, according to the purer and earlier 
Hindoo teaching, re-marriage was sanctioned by their SkastraSf 
and that child marriages were illegal. Infant marriages have 
been steadily decreasing, and the Normal School has found 
their teachers are in great request; they carry on education 
in Indian homes in increasing numbers, and many families 
are discovering 'the happiness with which they are inspired 
by useful knowledge and occupation, and by the cultivation 
of refined tastes and interesting studies. Moreover, husbands 
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and fathers, and sons and brothers, ar^, greatly delighting 
in the effect of the change »iil)on their 0wn family life; and 
the tone of society is greatly improving. Englishwomen 
have realised a new field of interest in India, and gladly 
welcome members of such,a society among tliemselves. 
Young men find less transition when they go into English 
society. True courtesy knows no caste, and is confined to no 
nationality, but depends on a certain humility and modesty 
and unselfishness which constitute nature’s own gentleman; 
and consideration for others results from the conviction that 
self is not to be the object of existence. 

The young Indian who learns at his mother’s knee that 
his sister is to be his care, and is his equal, but never his 
slave, has won that for which he is sent to England. By the 
consideration for women thus imparted, by that alone, society 
will be refined, and home influences obtained which are 
supposed to belong in some miraculous way to English educa¬ 
tion. To my delight I am realising that a brighter life is 
opening for the women of India, and yet one that has learnt, 
when necessary, to conform itself to institutions which are 
unchangeable and form a part of their religion. Indian 
women are very discerning, and they warmly welcome 
English women into their homes, whose bearing carries with 
it the charm and influence of English gentle life. 

M. C. Houart. 


THE COtTNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S FUND. 


We have received the first Annual Report of the National 
Association for supplying female medical aid to the women of 
India^ founded Iry the Countess of Dufferin. It is a large 
pamphlet, and contains : 1st. Full information as to the 
origin, organization, and aims of the Association. 2nd. An 
account of the progress made in establishing it, and especially 
the action taken in connection with the formation of Branch 
Associations. 3rd. A brief analysis of the financial accounts 
of the Central Committee. . 4th. An Appendix, which gives 
the proceedings of the various public meetings held in support 
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of the movement,*l!eginning v^i^h that at the Mansion-house, 
London, in October ^of last year; and ending with the General 
Meeting of the Association, to wifich we referred last month, 
and which took place at Calcutta on the 27th January. The 
Appendix also supplies a detafled list of the contributors to 
the Central Committee Fund. The whole Eeport is of a 
very interesting character, and it gives striking evidence of 
the laborious voluntary efforts made in support of the move¬ 
ment which Lady Dufoin has so successfully organised, and 
which, in the sympathy that it has called forth, proves its 
far-reaching importance. 

The short account of the action taken in the several pro¬ 
vinces ill connection with the establishment of Branches of 
the Association is very promising. In Bengal, “the noble 
example of the Maharani Surnomoye, in founding a hostel 
for the accomm*)dation of female students studying at the 
Calcutta Medical College, has been generously followed by 
Sir Walter de Sonza, who has promised to give scholarships 
in support of European and East Indian women studying at 
the same College, but from various causes debarred from 
receiving Government assistance.” Mrs. Amir Ali, one of 
the members of the Bengal Committee, has exerted herself to 
establish, by means of guaranteed family fees, a lady prac¬ 
titioner at Calcutta, and this scheme will lead to the founding 
of a Dispensary; and the Maharajah of Dharbhanga has an¬ 
nounced his intention of establishing a Dispensary in his own 
town for women and children, to be placed under a lady 
doctor. In Orissa, the sum subscribed to build a Town Hall 
in commemoration 0 / the assumption by H^r Majesty of the 
title of Empress is to be devoted, with the consent of the 
subscribers, to building a training institution for nurses. And 
a Dispensary is also to be built. In Bombay, Lady Ileay 
has established a Branch of the.National Association with 
an influential Committee.—As is well known, there is no 
need for new institutions to supply female medical ^id to 
women in the city of Bombay, where Miss Pechey, M.D., 
and Miss Ellaby, M.D., are practising most successfully; but 
in the provinces some practical efforts are beginning, espe¬ 
cially at Kolhapur, where a qualified lady from America is to 
be secured for training women students in medicine in the 
South Mahratta country.—In Madras also, where medical 
education for women was earliest made available, and where 
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the Victoria Caste HospitaL {las been Lfteady opened, the 
efforts of the National Association will iave«bhe largest field 
at provincial centres.—In* Central India great interest has 
been shown in the movement, and the first scholatships directly 
founded under the auspices of' the National Association were 
given by H.H. the Eajah of Kutlam, who in August placed a 
sum of money at the disposal of the Countess of Dufferin, on 
condition that two girls should be trained in the Agra Medical 
School for medical practice in his State.—In the Central 
Provinces, Mysore and Burmah, meetings have been held, 
and Managing Committees appointed.—^Also, at Allahabad, 
for the N.W. Provinces and Oude. The Agra Medical College, 
where medical training is given to female students, has lately 
developed rapidly, and the National Association has given the 
work at Agra a fresh impetus. It is proposed to make large 
additions and improvements to the Female School. The 
Punjab was the first Province to take action after the pro¬ 
spectus of the Association was issued. Suitable medical 
works are already being translated into the Vernaculars, and 
scholarships and prizes awarded. At Delhi, a women’s ward 
is to be added by the Municipality to the Dufferin Hospital, 
which will be placed under the superintendence of a lady 
doctor.—^The Chiefs of the Kajputana States have come for¬ 
ward with liberal donations, and are in many cases giving 
practical effect to the aims of the Association. A Hospital 
for women at Udaipur is being built by the Maharana, and 
the first stone was laid by the Countess of Dufierin last 
November. The Maharaja of Ulwar has asked Lady Dufferin 
to find a lady dpctor capable of taking charge of a Female 
Dispensary. IVfiss Smith, who lately passed through the 
Madras College with credit, has been selected for the post. 
The Maharani of Ulwar has also sent two girls to Agra for 
medical training. At Tonk, a sum lias been subscribed, 
through the influence of H.H. the Nawab, for securing the 
servicds of qualified medical women in that State. 

The Keport contains the following satisfactory announce¬ 
ments : ' # 

Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has graciously signified to 
the Countess of Dufferin her intention of presenting medals to 
the most distinguished female licentiates in the Medical Schools 
of India, and the Central Committee of the National Association. 
A gold medal will be offered for annual competition in each 

16 ♦ 
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of the four ludianr jUmversities: Beng^fil (Calcutta), Bombay, 
Madras, and Funjal| (Lahore) f itudents at the Agra Medical 
Schoo) being allowed to compete at Lahore. These medals are 
to be called “Queen-Empress Medals,” and will only be 
awarded to candidates who attain a high standard of proficiency. 
His Excellency the Yiceroy has placed five silver medals at the 
disposal of the National Association, and the Central Committee 
propose offering them for competition among the female students 
of the Hospitd Assistant Class, one to each of the Medical 
Schools at Agra, Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, and Madras. These 
medals will be called “ The Viceroy’s Medals.” 

We have thus indicated to those who have not seen the 
Report of the National Association the activity and earnest¬ 
ness with which the scheme, promulgated only last July, is 
being developed. We shall further briefly refer to the large 
General Meeting held at Calcutta on January 27th, presided 
•over by the Viceroy. The Hon. !Mr. llbert presented the 
Report, and the following speakers addressed the Meeting: 
The Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the Hon. Justice C. M. Ghose, 
Dr. Cleghorn, Sir Steuart Bay ley, Mr. Keswick, Prince Furokh 
Shah, the Hon. Mr, Goodrich, Mr. S. P. Helves Broughton, 
Sir Jotendro Mohun Tagore, Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadar, 
and Prince Jehan Kader. Several large subscriptions and 
donations were announced on the occasion. The Viceroy 
intimated his intention of giving lts.1,000 annually as long as 
he remained in India. Mr. P. S, Ramasawmy Moodeliar, G.I.E, 
telegraphed a donation of Rs.1,000; Raja Gujapathi Rao, 
of Vizagapatam, Rs.1,000; Sir Walter de Sonza promised 
Rs.200 monthly for three years; and Pundit Ajudhia Nath 
wrote that lie would give Rs.500. The Maharaja of Ulwar 
sent a telegram proposing to give “all the proceeds of the 
Ulwar saleable exhibits at the London Exhibition to H.E. the 
Countess of DulFerin’s Fund.” 

The Viceroy’s opening speech, which placed before the 
Meeting the practical aims of the National Association, was 
as follows: 

Ladies an^ Gentlemen ,—1 do not remember ever having 
taken part in any public proceedings with greater pleasure than 
I now experience in presiding over this meeting—one of the 
most important perhaps that has ever been held in India, and 
upon the successful issue of which a vast amount of human 
happiness is dependent. In the first place, it is always a delight 
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to me, as it is to all her subjects, to ob^tthe behests of our 
Sovereign; and in endeavouidlg^ to launcly a scheme for the im¬ 
provement of the medical ti^atment of the. women of In^a, we 
are fulfilling the special injunction of Her Majesty the Queen. 
In the next, I am standing before you as the advocate of an 
undertaking which has been initiated and shaped by one for 
whose* goodness, wisdom, and simplicity of purpose I the 
most respectful admiration. But, however strongly the con¬ 
siderations I have mentioned may lead mo to plead with all the 
earnestness I can the cause of the Association we are about to 
found, a still more powerful inducement than either has been 
constantly present to my mind, and that is, the firm conviction 
I entertain that, if only we are able to carry out in its full 
integrity and to the required extent the programme we have 
settled, there will ensue, in the course of time, a greater allevia¬ 
tion of suffering among the million million homes of India than 
has been afforded them during the whole of the present century 
either .by the spread of civilisation or by tho efforts of the 
Government. After all, ladies and gentlemen, if we analyse 
the conditions of human life and catalogue the material sources 
of its sorrows, where shall wo find a more fruitful cause of 
anguish than in bodily pain and sickness and tho multiform 
miseries of ill-health ? Not only do they paralyse our physical 
energies and activities, and render us incapable of those pursuits 
and industries upon which the well-being of those nearest and 
dearest to us is so dependent, but they prostrate our mental 
faculties, and, what is even worse, they too frecpiently enfeeble 
and undermine the healthy tone and temper of our moral dis¬ 
positions. Happily, Providence, in this case as in every other, 
has provided men with the means, if not of extirpating, at all 
events of diminishing, to an extraordinary degree, much of the 
suffering to whi<rti 1 have referred. Within the last few years 
the true principle^ of sanitation have been recognised, the causes 
and sources of many preventiblo diseases which raged like a 
plague amongst the human race have been discovered, and their 
propagation has been almost completely arrested. Means have 
been found of assuaging the intolerable agony with which 
surgidhl operations were formerly accompanied, and the average 
duration of human life in those countries where tho medical art 
is afforded a fair field has been sensibly prolonged. It is per¬ 
fectly true that India, in common with other Asiatic countries, 
has greatly benefited by the triumphs of the medical science of 
the West, who is thus paying back the benefits which, at the 
early dawn of modem history, she received from the physicians 
of the East. ‘iBut, however admirable and efficacious may be 
the Native school of medicine in this country, it is a patent fact 
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that the benefits ili is able to confer remain almost completely 
beyond the reach of yne half of‘tlie Indian community. Custom, 
decorum, the traditions—I will npt say of immemorial ag^es, 
because I believe the expression would be historically incorrect, 
but of many generations—coupled with an instinctive delicacy 
of sentiment, which indeed is'by no means absent in other 
countries—have more or less closed the doors of the zenana to' 
the visits of properly qualified members of the medical profession. 
As a consequence, the duty of combating those terrible bodily 
afflictions to which women even more than men are liable has 
necessarily fallen into the hands of a class of female practitioners 
who, however great their deftness and zeal, are utterly incapable 
of fulfilling the heavy responsibilities imposed upon them, and 
whose modes of dealing with their patients at certain critical 
conjunctures are, I understand, of a deplorably clumsy and in- 
efflcient character. The object then of our present effort is to 
found an Association which, in its ultimate development, shall 
supply the women of the land, from one end of it to th§ other, 
with proper medical advice and attendance under conditions 
consonant to their own most cherished ideas, feelings and wishes; 
and, in considering this object, we must remember that in some 
respects the maintenance of a high average standard of health 
amongst the women of the country is oven more important than 
that of doing so amongst the men. The sickness of a man 
indeed may mean loss of employment and many distressing 
consequences to him; but the ill-health of the women of a 
household is tantamount to perpetual domestic wretchedness and 
discomfort, as well as a degradation in the strength and virility 
of subsequent generations. Whether, therefore, from the point 
.of view of pure humanity, or from that of utility, we are bound 
to strain every nerve to remedy this great defect in our present 
social system. Now, if there is one direction in which science 
has made progress, it has been in the mean^ which have been 
discovered of alleviating the special sufi'erings and trials to 
which women are particularly liable ; and knowing what we do 
about the system in accordance with which they are at present 
treated in India, wo may well comprehend how grave and urgent 
is the obligation of placing within the reach of our Native 
female fellow-subjects those merciful alleviations which have 
been so providentially revealed to modem surgery. If the efforts 
of this Association were confined to this one object, it would 
amply justify its existence. But our ambition extends much 
further than this. It is with the whole range of maladies to 
which flesh is heir that we are about to contend,, not only in the 
great centres of wealth and population, like Madias and Bombay 
'—where the battle indeed has been wagsd for some years past 
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under very encouraging auspices~but th|<]ugliout the whole 
region of the Mofussil. Our^ifOKibition is, eventually to famish 
every district, no matter ho^ remote, if not ^th a supply of 
highly-trained female doctors, at all events with nurses,* mid¬ 
wives, and female medical assistants, who shall have such an 
acquaintance with their businesi as to be a great improvement 
upon those who are now employed. Of course, where the cir¬ 
cumstances of the locality permit of a more highly organised and 
effective system, there our efforts will be more ambitious. It 
would be altogether out of place for me, however, to attempt to 
explain the practical details of our scheme. I have already 
detained you too long; but T trust there is no one whom these 
words may reach who will not be willing to come to our assist¬ 
ance, to join with us in this noble work, and in their respective 
spheres to do their best to lighten the burden of physical misery 
by which at this moment and for ages past the women of India 
have been oppressed. Sickness and pain is tjjie common lot of 
humanity. Ilich and poor, the people of all lands and the pro¬ 
fessors of all religions, are engulfed in this universal liability. 
Well may we hope then that on this occasion the various com¬ 
munities of India will unite in one determined national effort to 
countervail its effects. The response which has been already 
made from all sides to our original appeal i>rove8 that this will 
be the case. From a hundred different quarters, both from 
small and from great, from the princes of the land, and from 
individuals in more humble stations, sympathetic replies as well 
as considerable material assistance, have been received. 

In conclusion, the Viceroy stated that the sum subscribed 
to the Central Fund amounted to a lakh and a half, and that 
the Branches were doing well. He .urged, however, that this 
sum was altogether inadequate for any extensive operations. 
What was wanted was a i)crmanent annual income, whether 
from interest on the capital, or from yearly subscriptions. 
He hoped, therefore, that when the Eeport had been fully 
considered a still more energetic impulse would be given to 
the mgvement, as well as material assistance upon a far larger 
scale and in a more permanent form. 

, We have now only to express our hearty desire for the 
continued^ success of the organisation, which in all its aspects 
tends to strengthen union between England and India, in 
addition to the carrying out of its special beneficent objects. 
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EE VIEWS. 

A Brief View of the Caste' System of the NoRTn-WEsr 
Provinces of India. By John C. Nesfield, M.A., 
Inspector of Schools, Oudh. 

(Contimied from page 1.^9.) 

IV. The Trading Castes, whose special function consists 
in the distribution and exchange of wealth, and has nothing 
to do with its production, come next in order, and are 
classified as (1) Trading, (2) Serving or personal, (3) Priestly. 

Among the Trading Castes proper there is a gradation 
of rank, from low to high, depending partly on the social 
status of the classes with whom they are chiefly brought 
into contact, partly upon the importance of the article in 
which they trade, and partly upon the amount of capital 
employed. 

The Bunjdra, or forest-trader, is the least civilised of 
these classes. 

“His speciality consists in conveying merchandise on'tho 
backs of bullocks through trackless forest-paths, where any 
other class of trader would be lost. To this industry he has 
added two more—the pursuit of cattle-grazing, which connects 
him with the nomad or pastoral state; and the pursuit of rob¬ 
bery and rapine, which connects him with the hunting or savage 
state. . . . They have a caste or clan system of their own : 

it is not likely to last mtich longer; for, as a predatory or 
criminal class, they are being rapidly put do^\**n under British 
role, and as a commercial and carrying class their usefulness is 
slowly, but surely, coming to an end through the extension of 
railways and the opening out of roads in what remains of tbe- 
primeval forest.” 

The Kunjra, or greengrocer, raises no crops himself, but 
retails crops grown by men of other castes. The caste ie 
now almost exclusively Muhammadan, but, as its nkrae 
iniplies, was originally Hindu. 

The caste of Bhmja, or grain-parcher, is much more- 
respectable : 

“There are two forms in which parched grain is sold—-one 
in the whole state, and the other in the form of a powder or 
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flour, called sattUf wKich consis];a of parcbjjfd gram mixed with' 
parched rice or barley. Th^ Bhunja nerer mixes this flour 
with water, but invariably sfills it in a dry state. The buyer or 
consumer must add water drawn by his own lota^ or brass 
pitcher, and even then the rules of Indian caste do not allow 
him to eat it anywhere but on a chauka, or prepared cooking- 
floor.” 

In the following castes, included under the generic name 
of Baniya, or shopkeeper or merchant, “ there is no speciality 
in the kind of trade which any one caste is accustomed to- 
practice to the exclusion ol otlier kinds,” “No restriction 
has been imposed by the laws or customs of the Hindus 
through which a man belonging to any of the landed or 
artisan castes could be debarred from setting up as a trader 
if he liked.” , 

“Trade is not a pursuit in which hereditary skill is neces¬ 
sary to success. . . . The consequence has been, that while 

in the case of artisans, &c., there is a system of clearly-defined 
castes, each distinguished from the other by some hereditary 
peculiarity of craft, in the case of traders almost every dis¬ 
tinction of caste that can be said to exist is a distinction without 
a difference.” 

Still, the names of the castes maintain the general law,, 
that function, and not blood or creed, is the basis on which 
Indian castes have been formed. 

The five following castes '* are for the most part pedlars or 
small retail dealers, who as a rule do not keep regular shops. 
Their status, therefore, ranks generally below that of the 
castes which follow. But there is nothing to prevent them 
'from rising to the* position of the highest merchant or banker,, 
if their business is sufficiently prosperous ” ; 

The Rauniya is a crier or hawker of grq,in and other 
commodities. 

- Th% Kuta, or Kuidmali, is a seller of husked rice. 

The Bilv}ar is a weigher of market produce. 

The Bhartiya is a pedlar and usurer in a small way. 

The Lohiya is one who barters tobacco, grain, &c., for iron, 
old clothes, waste-paper, &c. 

Of the seven following castes, some are petty dealers like 
the preceding, others are men of wealth, but the majority are 
men of moderate means, who keep regular shops for the sale 
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of cloth, silk, spicen^ scent, picldes, salt, sugar, grain of all 
kinds, &c. But> it Uust not be’ supposed that the names of 
specific trades represent corresponding castes. They are thus 
described: 

The Kasoudhan and Kasavbani^ from hansa, bell-metal, 
and dhan, wealth; or, hani, seller. 

The Vuhnoi and Maheslmari, of religious orfgin. 

The Orh, one who stands security for a loan. 

The Rastogi and tlie UnAya (derivation not given). 

The five castes which close the list are, generally speaking, 
the wealthiest, and hence, in social status, they rank the 
highest. It is from these castes that most of the native 
bankers are drawn. 

The Agrahari and AgarwAla, from agar, scent, “ must have 
been originally one—sections of one and the same caste, which 
quarrelled on some trifling question connected with cooking 
or eating, and have remained separate ever since.” “The 
Agarwala is as a rule a wealthy and prosperous caste. Many 
are bankers and usurers, some keep large grain shops, others 
deal largely in gold and silver jewellery.” 

The Bohra seldom keeps a shoj), and is almost universally 
known as a usurer, and celebrated for his unscrupulous 
rapacity. “He is by origin a Brahman. But as usury is 
deemed to be irreconcilable with priestly pretensions, he has 
been forced to detach himself from the parent stem, and to 
found a new caste.” 

The Klmttri, or Ksimtriya, is the highest and most im¬ 
portant of the Trading Castes in India. 

« « 

“Every tradition connects them,with the ^reat warrior and 
ruling caste, and as men of the ruling caste must necessarily be . 
in the way of accumulating more wealth than their subjects, it 
is not surprising that certain families should have abandoned 
the military life, and formed a fresh caste of their own devoted 
exclusively to commercial pursuits. 

“ The Khattri is almost the only Indian trader who is ^nown 
outside his own country. The greater part of the trade of 
Afghanistan is in his hands, and he was seen by Yambery in 
Central Asia, throwing offerings on the eternal flame which 
bums, self-kindled and self-fed, at Baku.*’ 

Mr. Nesfield notices two remarkable circumstances con¬ 
nected with tlie Trading Castes;—one that they are the only 
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section of the Indian community in whitth Jainism, once the 
rival creed to Hinduism, has* held its I ground; the other, 
“ that some of the highest ^f these tjommercial castes,* espe¬ 
cially the Khattri, the Agarwal, and the Dhasar, and the 
Jain caste of Oswal, have a <much stronger dash of Aryan 
blood than any other caste in Upper India.*’ He says: 

* ‘ At the Sanskrit School in Ayodhya, which is attended ex* 
clusively by Brahmans, there are representatives of this caste 
from many different parts of India, and yet almost every face is 
as dark as that of the average Hindu, to whatever caste he may 
belong; nor is there anything at all refined or Aryan-looking in 
the features. On the other hand, there is a * Khattri Patshal^’ in 
Lucknow, which is attended almost exclusively by boys of the 
banker caste, and here almost every face is comparatively fair, 
while the features are as refined as those of the Parsi or Kash¬ 
miri, both of whom are undoubtedly descended, with little or 
no admixture of foreign blood, from the ancient Aryans.” 

Mr. Nesfield recognises in these facts the care of an 
aristocratic moneyed class possessing no political power 
like the Chattri, and no priestly power like the Brahman, to 
preserve the-purity of their blood; and maintains that his 
theory remains unshaken, that caste is not a question of 
blood, but of function. 

2. The Serving Castes. “Their speciality consists in 
ministering to the wants of men, bodily and mental; and their 
rank in the social scale depends upon the nature of the 
service rendered. . . . Tlie broad line of distinction 

turns upon the question whether they are literate or illiterate. 
Iloughly speakijjg, the first four are illiterate, and minister-to 
the bodily wants of men; the three last are literate, and 
minister to their*mental wants.” 

The lowest of the serving castes is the Bhangi, or sweeper. 

He ‘Hakes charge of his master’s dogs, and, like them, eats 
what Jie can get from the leavings of his master’s table. The 
function which has specially called him into existence as an 
Indian caste, and detached him as such from the ancestral tribe, 
is that of sweeping houses and streets, and removing everything 
that is dirty or unclean. He is himself, therefore, the type of 
all uncleannesB; and to persons of the higher castes his touch, 
•even his presence, is considered a pollution. This is why he 
has received the name of Bhangi, for hhang literally means 
interruption, breaking, damaging; and whatever a man is doing 
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Mrhen he is touched ^by a sweeper, he must at once leave of? 
doing it and go end bathe. 

"The patron saint'of Bhangls is Lai Guru (called by 
Muhammadans Lai Beg), the prince of scavengers. Henco- 
Hindu sweepers are called Lai Gurus, aud Muhammadan ones 
Lai Begis. Another Muhammadan name is Mehtar, literally 
prince, a title*of respect conferred upon the head of a clan, and 
hence transferred to the caste generally.” 

The DJwhi, or washerman, is an impure caste, but one 
many degrees higher than the Bhangi, from whom he has 
sprung: 

"No Hindu of any caste, even the lowest, will wash his own 
clothes; so the Dhobi has been formed into a caste which shall 
bear the impurities of all. . . . His work, however, brings 

him into continual- contact with one of the purest of elements, and 
the quiet nature of his occupation has taught him a certain 
refinement of manner.” 

The KahAr, or water-can*ier, is now the general house- 
servant in respectable Hindu families. 

"Properly speaking, the name Kahar belongs*^only to those 
families who seceded long ago from their ancestral tribes, aban¬ 
doned the hereditary industry of fishing, and formed a new and 
distinct caste devoted exclusively to domestic service. The best 
evidence of the existence of such a caste is that it has a Muham¬ 
madan counterpart—the Jihisti, whose functions in a Muham¬ 
madan household are precisely similar to those of a Kahar in a 
Hindu establishment. The only difference between them is that 
the Kahar invariably carries water on his shoulders in a pitcher, 
while the Bhisti carries it across h'is back in a leather bag called 
a which is made of the bide of a bullock or large goat. 

Orthodox Hindus will not even bathe in such water, much less 
drink it; for they consider the touch of leather pollution to such 
a pure element as water. In European houses, the Kahar (who 
is called hearer, a contraction for water-bearer) is used for 
general house-work, and the Bhisti for drawing water. In 
Southern India the name for the corresponding caste is Bhoi, 
which has been corrupted by Europeans into ' boy.’ ” • 

' The Ndpit, or barber, is essential in every Hindu com¬ 
munity. He cuts off the birth-hair of'the infant; he shaves^ 
,-ll\^U’wi^ ®nd pares the nails of the dead preparatory to cre^- 
and, ten days afterwards, shaves the head of every 
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ouember of the household; in mamage ciAemonies he acts as 
the Brahman’s assistant, an^ is indeeia the match-maker 
among all the respectable castes. He is the ear-c4eaner, 
nail-cutter, cupper and bleeder, &c. “ In short, he performs 
any kind of operation on the body of man that requires a 
sharp knife, from shaving the head to lancing a boil. He 
might be fitly styled a barber-surgeon.” 

The Pdwariya, the Dhdr% the Dom Mirdsi, and the 
Kaihak are musicians and singers. The first three, originally 
Hindu (the names are Hindi), are now Muhammadan. 

The special function cf the Pdwariya caste is to sing 
songs of congratulation on the birth of an infant. 

The Dhdri caste go from place to place, and sing at 
marriages and at Hindu temples. 

The Dom Mirdsi is the family musician and jester. 

These three castes, Mr. Xesfield says, £&*e offshoots from 
the wandering and casteless tribes. 

The Kathak, or Hindu caste of musicians, is entirely dis¬ 
tinct, both in origin and character, from the preceding. The 
Kathak has descended from the Brahman, and remained a 
staunch Hindu. Their function in olden days was to chant 
the Vedic hymns; but their offices now are but little asso¬ 
ciated with religion or religious worship. “ The men are 
hired out to play and dance and sing at marriage festivals, 
and their wives occasionally sing in public.” 

The Bhdt is another caste—an offshoot from the ancient 
Brahman. They are hereditary bards, who frequent the 
courts of princes and the camps of warriors, to recite their 
praises, and to l^eep record of their’genealogies. 

Both these castes wear the jaiuo, or sacred cord. 

The highest df the Serving Castes is the Kaijasth, or writer. 
The original function was that of estate manager, and this 
they have retained, through all changes of (rovernment, 
Hindu, Muhammadan, and English, up to the present day. 
Fronf the earliest times there was a higher and more ambi¬ 
tious class, who served as secretaries and finance ministers in 
the Courts of Kings. The favourite alphabet or character 
used by village accountants is the Kaithi, derived from the 
Kagri; but, in various times and in various districts, Nagri, 
Urdu, or Persian have'been prescribed in its place; and under 
British rule the Kayasths show equal readiness to learn the 
English language.” 
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There wcls a cast^^ of physicians, called Baidya, meaning 
“a man of science.'^ The caste still exists in the lower 
Provitices, but it has died out in the North-West, owing to 
the superior reputation of Muhammadan physicians, called 
Jffakims. “ There are a few l€amed Hindus at the present' 
day who study the Sanskrit works on medicine, and who are 
called Baidyas by profession. But these men are not Baidyaa 
by caste, but Brahmans.” 

It would be interesting to know in what way caste has 
influenced, or is influencing, the career of hundreds—nay, 
thousands—of young men who are, or have be^n, students in 
our Medical Colleges in India, and also in England. 

We must reserve our notice of the Priestly Castes till 
next month. g. 


The Companion. A Monthly Magazine for Boys, published 
at Calcutta. 

This publication, now well on in its fourth year, has 
suffered a severe loss in the death of its originator, the late 
Babu Pramada Charaii Sen; but every effort is being made 
by his successor, Babu A. C. Sen, to maintain and increase 
its usefulness, and with maiked success. Entertaining papers, 
suited to young minds, on natural objects, the wonders of the 
heavens and the earth, lively biographical sketches, tales, 
puzzles, games, and simple poetry, original and selected, fill 
its pages, and make it a most pleasant and. profitable boys*^ 
companion. Each number is profusely illustrated, and the 
bright pink cover, displaying the various sports of boyhood, 
must prove attractive to young readers. The list of con¬ 
tributors is a guarantee for the excellence of the work, of 
which the names of Babu Protap Chandra Mozumdar and 
Pandit Siva Nath Sastri are perhaps best known to Efiglish 
readers. We are glad to see that the circulation is increasing 
steadily, and we trust that it may become daily more widely 
known to the public of Bengal, who need only to know it 
to support liberally this effort to meet the needs of the 
young. 
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Most men who have travelled much, or who have sojourned for 
any length in an Eastern clime, must occasionally have witnessed 
some terrifying convulsion of Nature, whose solemn and over¬ 
powering grandeur has suddenly brought them face to face with 
their Omnipotent Creator, lilling them with a profound sense 
of their own utter nothingness. Such convulsion may have 
appeared, for instance, in the forni of a severe earthquake, a 
violent thunderstorm, or a hurricane at sea. - But it has, I 
imagine, fallen to the lot of few to witness such a terrific hail¬ 
storm as that which visited Landour on the evening of the 
10th May, 1881. 

I was at the time of its occurrence occupyJhg a small house 
at the extreme edge of a southing spur of the Ilimalayahs, 
about 7,000 feet above sea level. The day had been fino and 
bright, but had clouded over somewhat towards sundown. 
Suddenly hailstones began to rattle on tho roof, lightly at first, 
and the wind to come and go in ominous, feverish puffs, now 
and again fetching huge melancholy sighs, which swelled 
rapidly into violent gusts. And in proportion as the wind 
gained in force the stones increased in magnitude, until at last 
they reached such a size, that each weighed from 1 to 1^ 
ounce, and measured some 2| inches in diameter. Their 
form was very peculiar, closely resembling that of a small flat 
apple. These, of course, fade into insignificance beside such 
incredible monsters as those mentioned by Mezeray in his Hhtory 
of FrancBy which are stated to have’weighed 100 pounds; or 
even by Dr. Hafley, in his Philonophical Transactionsy weighing 
from 5 to 8 ounces each, and measuring 14 inches in circum¬ 
ference. (The former, however, must be taken “cum magno 
grano salis” if we consider for an instant what their momentum 
must have been on reaching the earth from even a very low-lying 
cloud.), The deafening noise accompanying their descent defies 
description, and so furious had the force of the accompanying 
wind become as to blow tho stones clean through tho window- 
panes against the opposite wail of the room in which I was 
sitting, and from which I had to beat a hasty retreat, whilst my 
verandah was literally crumpled up and carried bodily away 
down the steep hill-side. In ten minutes all was over. The 
cAa that had heralded the tempest fell again, and in the east 
there appeared a glorious bow, reflected from the reddening 
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^lory of the setting isun, as i'l to comfort us by reoaUiug the old 
proverb: I 

** A K,mbow at night is the shepherd’s delight,” 

or as a proof that the Q-iant of the Storm, with his host of 
vapoury myrmidons, had really passed away. 

It was a pitiful scene that met my gaze as I ran out to 
gather some of the stones that covered the ground to a depth of 
a couple of inches. The raging elements had in that short space 
of time wrought as much havoc to the surrounding vegetation 
as a swarm of locusts would have done in as many hours, and 
had hpen even more destructive, as was evidenced by the broken 
limbs and branches of trees that lay scattered broadcast in all 
•directions. Not a single leaf had withstood the combined fury 
of the wind and hail; nothing but an aivay of stripped, bruised 
stalks remained, where so few minutes before all had been 
green and smiling. The mature labours of Spring were undone 
At a blow. 

The day following I made a tour of inspection round the 
station, when I learnt that many sheep and goats had been 
killed whilst browsing on the hill-sides. I found it difficult to 
believe that the sheet-iron roofs I saw riddled with holes had 
been perforated by hailstones ; and even more so that those of 
corrugated iron owed their numerous cracks and fissures to the 
same destructive agency! Every greenhouse and every window 
facing the brunt of the storm was a mere skeleton framework, 
with here and there a few jagged remains of glass held in by 
the putty; which could not possibly be rei>laced for several days, 
until a large supply had been brought up from the plains. 

The interesting part of these particular stones was that they 
so fully bore out Beccaria’s theory; viz., that “ hail is formed in 
the higher regions of the air, where the cold is intense and where 
the electric fluid abounds. By the electric attraction a great 
many particles of water are brought together.; these are frozen, 
and in their descent they collect other particles ; these last form the 
outside of the hailstones, less dense and hard than the central parts, 
because the temperature in descending is more moderate.” 

The original hailstone of normal size was clearly discernible 
in the centre, surrounded by a kind of coating of hoar-frost, 
which, in cutting through, 1 found to be much less bard and 
dense than the inner core. 

Another uncommon feature of this storm was that there was 
no thunder, which almost invariably accompanies violent hail- 
jstorms. 

James J. Johnston, Oaft. 


Beaumaris, Anglesey, N". Wales. 
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MECCA* PILGRIMS. 


The following extract from GooTcs Exmrdmist describes 
the new arrangements recently made by the Government of 
India with Messrs. T. Cook and Son for the organised con¬ 
veyance of Mahomedan pilgrims to and from Mecca, by 
means of which arrangements it is hoped that much suifering 
and discomfort will be spared to the pilgrims from India: 

“Every traveller in Oriental lands will have remarked in 
going tlirough a Mahomedan cometery the number of headstones 
upon which a stone turban is carved, and has learnt from his 
guide that these indicate the last resting-place of some devotee, 
who has earned the title of Hadji by the performance of a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina. Few, 
however, realise the dililculties, the discomforts, and the perils 
which the pilgrim has had to undergo to satisfy his conscience 
and to obtain the much-coveted and well-earned distinction of 
Hadji. From all parts of the Turkish Empire, during the 
autumn months, caravans are perpetually moving towards the 
Holy Cities. Most of the ports of the Levant furnish their 
quota of pilgrims, who, undeton*ed by the hardships to be 
encountered on sea and land, press forward in an unceasing 
stream. Many perish by the wayside, overcome with fatigue or 
famine; but still the annual crowd of pilgrims augments rather 
than decreases, and, however much, we may condemn the 
fanaticism which seems an inherent part of Islamism, we can 
but admire the zeal which impels so many thousands to leave 
their homes and thftir kindred to follow out the dictates of con¬ 
science and the teachings of their religion. 

“Mecca, the port for which is Jeddah, and from which place 
it is about three days* journey inland, is the birthplace of 
Mahomed, who was driven from that city to Medina in a.d. 622, 
and in which direction all piously-disposed Mahomedane turn in 
their devotions. Hence that epoch is called the Hegira, or the 
Flight, of the Mahomedan era, from which their dates are 
reckoned. The port for Medina (100 miles inland), where the 
prophet died, is Yembo, 180 miles north of Jeddah. The 
performance of the Haj tokes place this year in August. Last 
year over 90,000 pilgrims landed at Jeddah. 

“It would have been surprising if our Indian Empire had 
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not furnislied a vely considerable number of worshippers at the 
holy shrines ojit fifty miilions of Mahomedans; hence 
thousands have every year been found anmous to leave India, 
chiefly from the ports of Bombay and Kurrachee, for the purpose 
of performing the Haj. Ilithei^o these pilgrims have to a great 
extent been compelled to trust to their own arrangements, to 
bargain with the various shipowners, and to rely with whatever 
confidence they might possess upon proper treatment on ship* 
board and a safe arrival at their destination. Their perils have 
commenced at the very outside, and many have fallen the prey 
to the numerous crimps who infest the seaports. Now, however, 
a change is impendiug. Numerous paragraphs in the public 
press liave announced a new departure of the Govemmdht of 
India in the manner of arrangihg Mahomodan pilgrimages from 
Her Majesty’s Indian Dominions to Mecca. The Government 
have from time to time legislated for the pilgrims, and have laid 
down stringent 'regulations for their conveyance from Indian 
ports to Jeddah. Special passpfjrts have been established to 
allow them to land at Jedd^, and a Mahomodan Protector of 
pilgrims has boon appointed at Bombay in order to further take' 
care of tliem. Special provisions have been inserted in the 
Native Passenger Ships Act with regard to the fitting and pro¬ 
visioning of pilgrim ships, which are now bound to carry a 
qualified medical officer if there are more than one hundred 
pilgrims onHioard. The result however, on the whole, has not 
been satisfactory; and the Government of India, knowing that 
Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son have on more than one recent 
occasion co-operated with the English authorities in Egypt, and 
given practical proof of their ability to organise transport 
undertakings on a large scale, have decided to place the entire 
management in their’hands; and they will undertake the charge 
pf the pilgrims from any railway ^station in India to Jeddah and 
back. They are to receive all assistance from the local Govern¬ 
ments, and will appoint agents for the whole of India, local 
ofldeers and officers in charge of treasuries being instructed to 
assist that firm in making known the terms of through conveyance 
to Jeddah and back, and in disposing of through tickets. The 
Protectoj of pilgrims at Bombay will be instructed to work in 
harmony with the firm, and to render them every possible 
assistance. Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son will make all the 
necessary arrangements with the railway companies, steamship 
owners, and others, for the through conveyance of the pilgrims, 
and will secure their transit in ships supplied with proper 
accommodation in accordance with the Government regulatioiw. 
They will also provide the necessary supervision for the work, 
and will open a pilgrimage office at Bombay, and another 
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|)rQbabl 7 at Jeddah. The firm has under^^en to comply with 
any regulatioils that may be laid down frotp tin^e to time by thp 
Government, just as if they were in the aervioo of the Govern¬ 
ment. The terms of this arrangement have just been published, 
and the Governor-General in. Council trusts that the local 
Governments will afford Messrs. Cook and Son every assistance, 
and will direct local officers to co-operate with the representatives 
of the firm in carrying on their operations.” 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

We understand that the educational movement started by 
Mr. Adam at Madras in regard to commercial training is likely 
to be a success. The syllabuses suggested by him for the Middle 
School Examiuation have been sanctioned. A series of Com¬ 
mercial Primers, specially designed to meet the requirements of 
this now branch, is now in course of preparation. Commercial 
Classes have been opened in Pacheappa’s. School, and it is pro¬ 
posed next year to open Commercial Classes of a more advanced 
character for pupils desirous of appearing for the Commercial 
Higher Examination, which is to be instituted unefer tho 
patronage of the Madras Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grant Duff visited, on February 20th, the 
Industrial School founded by a Mahomedan Association at 
Madras. At this institution 280 poor boys .ire taught trades, 
and maintained. There are workshops for Carpenters, Turners, 
Blacksmiths, Gilders, Embroiderers and Tailors. The boys are 
also taught the ^Coran, and reading and writing, A certain 
sum is set apart for founding workshops for Mahomedan women. 
Mrs. Ghrant Duft’, in reply to the President’s address, stated the 
heads of a scheme which the Madras Government is about ,tp 
start for the encouragement of technical education. “ At 
present,” Mrs. Grant Duff said, “boys can go up for carpentry, 
blacksmith’s work, printing, rattan work, tailoring, t>oot and' 
shoe-making and book-binding. It is now further prbposed 
to institute a higher examination, including a largo range of 
subjects, such os hydraulics, surveying, agriculture, building, 
mechanics—theoretical and applied, &c., and to offer aid in the 
nature of (1) scholarships, medals oud prices; (2) stipendiary 
and also free scholarships; (3) special and more liberal salary 
grants to teachers; (4) payment on the results of examinations, 
and on attendance; (5) aid to ordinary teachers and Korihal 
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btudents attending ‘iS^idap^t Agricultural College, the Madras 
Sehool of Arts, • and * the Madras Civil Engineering College; 
(6) grants towards the purchase of demonstration fanna I trust 
that some of the above advantages may be enjoyed by those 
whom I see around me to-day.V 

*r v 

.The annual prize distribution to the pupils of Bev. Mr. Baja 
Gopaul’s Caste Girls’ Schools, Madras, took place on February 
18th, and was presided over by Mrs. Grant Duff. Miss Baja 
Gopaul read the Beport. It stated that these schools, which 
owe their existence and prosperity to Mr. Baja Gopaul, have 
lately been placed, owing to his ill-health, under the Free Church 
School Committee. The Government Inspectress had examined 
the schools during the year, and reported well of their manage¬ 
ment and progress. After a Tamil calisthenic song had been 
sung, Mrs. Grant Duff distributed the prizes. She then made 
an interesting address, in the course of which she remarked: “ A 
great deal is said in books and essays on the widening of the 
intercourse between Englishmen and Natives. It is urged that 
facilities of travel, constant going *home,’ and weekly mails, 
have rendered the friendships of former days impossible. I am 
no judge of what intercourse there was forty or fifty years ago 
between the two societies, but I think those who are constantly 
insisting on the above forget the presence of a new element in 
India, and that is, the enormous increase of cordiality between 
the women of the two communities. It is difficult to give very 
exact statistics, but I find that at least seven Christian bodies in 
the Madras Presidency undertake Zenana Missions, besides 
the Boman Church, which, both here and at Pundicherry, has con¬ 
siderable convents of Native Sisters. Privately also, the increase 
of friendship and cordlalify between Native and English ladies 
in the last fifteen years is very remarkable.” 

Mr. Thanacoty Moodeliar has constructed a Fernery on an 
island’ in the Bobinson Park, Madras, in memory of his father, 
Mr. Armoogaum Moodeliar, who was long connected with the 
charities of the Presidency. Mrs. Grant Doff attended the 
opening ceremony. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda is determined to do his best to 
encourage education among the lower classes of his subjects. 
At present it appears that there are fewer than 300 schools in 
the whole of the State, and His Highness has given orders to 
open thirty Vernacular Schools every year for the next fourteen 
years. He has also sanctioned an expenditure of Bb. 60,000 
annually on buildings for the new Vernacular Schools. 
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The Gaekwar of Baroda has,made a dojiition of Bs. ),000 to 
the State Library, in connection with his marriage, for the 
purchase of books. • • 

The number of Girls’ Schools in the Patna Division have 
increased from 34 to 61, and the number of pupils from 645 
to 1,174. Still, female education is very backward in Behar, 
and not a single girl of the Xayasta caste has been allowed to 
attend school. 

We have received a recent number of the 8tri Sodh, a 
Gujerathi Magazine for ladies, to which wo have before referred. 
This publication contains many contributions from Parsee and 
Hindu ladies; and the following (translated) list of the contents 
of the copy before us shows the useful aims^of its Editor:— 
(1) Gumasta’s Gentle Girl; or, Well-educated sons the best 
wealth of parents. (2) Suggestions to worsen as to the best 
way of rearing their children. (3) The late Mr. Nowrozjee 
Purdoonjee. (4) Duty. (5) Easy lessons on knitting. (6) Mis¬ 
cellaneous, (7) A Song of two Hindu months.—The Stri Bodh 
will in future include an English portion, to which English 
ladies of literary and educational experience have bedh asked to 
contribute. It is hoped that this new form of friendly inter¬ 
course between ladies of different races will have many valuable 
results, in leading to an increase of sound culture, and the 
growth of mutual sympathy. On the cover of the Magazine is 
a pleasing group of Parsee ladies and young girls. 

The Principal of the Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, Mr. 
Theodore Beck, visited Patna at the end of December last, as 
the guest of Moulvi Mahomed llassai^ and ho gave an interesting 
address, at the Jjiouse of Syed Latif Ali’Khan Sahib, upon tho 
position and prospects of the Mahomedans. After referring to 
Mussulman achievements in the past, Mr. Beck strongly urged 
earnestness in promoting education in the present, quoting a 
saying of Hazrat Ali,^ which is inscribed on the gateway of tho 
Aligarh College ; “ Follow learning from tho cradle to the 
gravet” He closed his address with the practical recommenda¬ 
tion that the Mahomedans should unite and found a University. 
This should be, not merely an examining body, but one that 
would encourage intellectual life in all aspects, and in connec*tion 
with which there should be, all over India, good boys’ schools 
leading up to its matriculation. The Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh would, Mr. Beck considered, prove a nucleus for such 
a University; and he hoped that, by combined efforts, tho sugges-. 
tion might before long become a reality. 
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The Bengal Tinm says: “We read the following inatance of 
suffering uncomplainingly borne ^by our Native soldiers in Upper 
Burma. Two companies of the second Bengal Infantry that 
escorted^ telegraph party from Laiiigha to Minhla last November 
had to march for four days over hilly ground in pouring rain. 
They had no tents or any other shelter, and were forced to bear 
the inclemencies of the weather unprotected from its severity. 
Owing to a break-down of the Commissariat steamer, they had to 
go without any rations for two days and a half; but these 
soldiers bore their privations manfully, and never complained. 
A remark of one of the Sepoys was characteristic: ‘We had no 
food, but neither had the Sahib. It was the Sirdar's orders 
that we should proceed, and so wo did.’ ” ‘ 

H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore presided, in January, at the 
prize distribution of th,e Girls’ School at Shimoga, which has 
existed ten years, and is partly supported by a Wesleyan Society. 
His Highness bade Mr. A. Narasim lengar, the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner in waiting, to address the children ‘' a few words of 
advice from his large experience of female education.” Mr.. A. 
Narasim lengar spoke as follows, in Canarese: “ There is 
no doubt that education makes women wise and clever. 
However poor, they have about throe hours leisure daily, 
which they generally spend, adding to their laziness, in an after¬ 
noon sleep, or in gossiping. Their gossip would run some¬ 
what to this effect: ‘In yonder house there is a well without 
water; some one got into it and died. The house is haunted, 
and all who lived in it died; and nobody should go near it.’ 
Thus they frighten children, as well as grown-up people, with 
stories about devils, goblins, &c., which is just the same as 
frightening a blind man, and making liim feel wretched and 
helpless, by giving him a false alarm of a well or other danger 
in front of him; whereas educatien would open their eyes and 
enable them to know things as they are. They would then 
spend their leisure hours in reading moral books, whicb^ould 
improve their mind*; or in reading historical works, which would 
give them an idea of what takes place in the world ; or in read¬ 
ing books On hygiene, which would teach them that wells with¬ 
out water contain poisonous gas (but no ghosts), and that 
consequently persons cannot get into them unless they first 
thoroughly ventilate them. Further, sons of uneducated mothers 
do not entertain, njiart from affection, any regard for their 
mothers. But if the mothers were educated the ease “^ould be 
different. By their ability to manage the household, as well as 
to superintend the education of their children, they would com¬ 
mand respect, and thus secure their children’s respect as well as 
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their affection* It is to be noted that uneducated females are 
generally duped in mattexs^of accounts, and as^t is, the husband, 
single-handed, toils hard tft earn the means of livelihood^ iub well 
as to attend to the household management and the education of 
his children. This is, as it w§re, working with only one hand, 
and consequently only a small amount of prosperity is the result. 
Whereas if the wife were also educated, she could manage the 
household and superintend the education of the children, and 
thus co-operate with her husband. This would be like working 
with both the hands which God has given, and in consequence 
the prosperity would be twofold. There is a tendency in schooh 
going girls to look down upon their household duties. This is a 
serious mistake. The proof of a girl’s education must lie in her 
obedient attention to the household duties assigned to her by 
her elders at home, nay, in her discharging those duties 
more cleverly and carefully than her uneducated sisters. It 
would therefore be a move in the right dtrection if girls in 
schools are allowed to stay at home for a day or two in the week 
to attend solely to household duties, and to benefit by the example 
and influence of th»> elders at homo. As this is a very important 
point, I have reserved my remarks on it to the last, so as to 
impress it well on the minds of children,” 

Tlie Barton h’emJllo Training College at Eajkote, to which 

we referred last month, was not named after Colonel Barton, as 

we stated, but after Mrs. Barton, whose kindliness, and interest 

in female education, well deserved such a memorial. 

¥ 

Pundit Mansa Earn, of Calcutta, has been awarded the 
Eoyal Humane Society Medal, for saving three Natives off 
Saugor Island, Bay of Bengal. • « 

Mr. B. M. Mnlabari has lectured lately, in the N. W. Provinces, 
upon Infant Mdrriage and the Ee-marriage of Widows. At 
Allaljyabad, Agra and Aligarh, and other places, successful public 
meetings have been held, at which resolutions in favour of reform 
were passed, 

learn from the that a lady zemindar in East 

Bengal, named Faizenmessa Choudhranoe, is distinguished by 
her liberality and her ability in business matters. She is pro¬ 
prietress by inheritance of her mother’s zomindari, and is the wife 
of ft wealthy zemindar of the district. This lady supports many 
Bchobls, and is well read in her own language. The zemindari 
affairs are managed by her independently, and with great suocess, 
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We have the 'pleasure tq annonnoe that Hie Royal 
Highness the Buke of Connaught'has made a donation Of 
£25 t6 the K^ational Indian Association. 

^ - r- 

PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


An institution for teaching the Sanskrit language and litera¬ 
ture has been opened by Mr. Syed Ali Belgrami, in Gauligod, 
near the Hyderabad Residency. The Hindu says: “We are 
glad to find that a Mahomodan gentleman in a Mahomedan 
State has shown so much practical interest in the value of 
Sanskrit studies.” 

A native lady, Ayacheeammal, sister of Honorary Surgeon 
Arokiam Pillay, of the Mysore service, has passed the Madras 
Matriculation Examination, and is the first native lady who has 
passed in Bangalore. She has also the credit of having passed 
the first European lady in the Examination. 

Taking advantage of the coming Indian and Colonial Exhibi¬ 
tion, a team of Farseo cricketers has arranged to visit England 
this year. ^ 

The following Class List was issued on February 27th in 
respect to the Indian Languages Tripos of the University of 
Cambridge: Second class (in alphabetical order).—Hameed- 
Ullah, Christ’s; Eamdas-Chubildas, ChristU. Third class (in 
alphabetical order).—Ahmad Aziz, Trinity Hall; Inyatullah, 
Trinity Hall. 

Dr. Dominic Anaclete D’Monte, of Bandora, Bombay, -had 
the honour of being presented to His Royati Highness the 
Prince of Wales at the Lovoe held on March 16th. 

Mr. D. P. Cama has been elected Grand Treasurer of the 
Grand Lodge of English Freemasons. This gentleman, who 
has lived in London for many years, is much respected, and the 
compliment paid to him will bo highly valued by the Parsee 
community in India, among whom the Cama family are well 
known for their great liberality. Mr. D. P. Cama is son of the 
founder of the Cama Hospital at Bombay. 

We acknowledge with thanks a Text-book of Deductive Logic, 
for the use of Students. By P. K. Ray, D.Sc. (Lond, and 
Edinb.), Professor of Logic and Philosophy, Dacca College. 
Second edition. 
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THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 


Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to 
intimate her intention of opening the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition on Tuesday, the 4th of Ma^f. The various 
exhibits are arriving in rapid succession from jail parts, 
and great efforts are being made to render the courts as 
complete as possible before the day of opening, \phich will 
be marked by suitable state and ceremony. A Reception 
Committee has been appointed by H.R.H, the Prince of 
Wales to make arrangements for the reception of visitors 
from India and the Colonies. One of its objects will be to 
organise visits to manufacturing towns and other centres of 
interest, and to secure facilities for those who are anxious to 
see as much as possible of the country during the limited 
period of their stay. It is expected that the Mayors at the 
chief seats of industry will co-operate in these plans, and will 
arrange for hospitable entertainment* in their respective 
localities; and me Society of Arts has consented to use its 
organisation in aM of the scheme. In a letter addressed to 
the Lord Mayor of London, the Prince of Wales has expressed 
his extreme gratification at the guarantees given by the Cor¬ 
poration and the City Companies-to the Exhibition. 

Among the visitors from India lately airived is the 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal, whose Journal of his visit to 
England in 1883 has been printed as a record of his 
impressions of the West. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Member 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, has also already come 
again to England, after an interval of several years, accom¬ 
panied by some Parsee friends. The Times of India contains 
an account of the dinner given to this wdl-known reformer 
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before his departui^e, at the Ripon Club, which was presided 
over by Sir Jajpsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., C.S.I. His friends 
desired thus to express their strong sense of his public 
services, and their affectionate regard for himself. Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji replied in at dignified speech, in which he 
referred to the responsibility of the educated classes in India 
as leaders in regal'd to progress and civilisation, and as inter¬ 
preters to the Government of the wants and wishes of their 
countrymen. The next few mails will doubtless bring visitora 
from many parts of India, and the Indians already in England 
will have great satisfaction in the prominence given to their 
nativedand in the Exhibition, and in the consequent spread 
of knowledge among English people as to its magnitic,eut 
products and arts. The Exhibition of this year promises 
to be even more attractive aiid more widely useful than any 
of the three that' have preceded it. 


PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 

It is, I think, a favourable sign of the progress that is 
taking place, not only throughout Europe, but throughout the 
whole of the civilized world, that quite lately two pamphlets, 
written by Japanese gentlemen, have been sent to the editor 
of this Magazine, with the evident desire to». excite some 
interest in their country in the minds of the inhabitants both 
of Great Britain and India. The one is called A Comparison 
"between Japanese Village Commnmities and t)iose described by 
Sir Henry Maine, by Juichi Soyeda, in which the author 
endeavours, and I think successfully, to prove the superiority 
of Japanese village commuuities over Indian, and enters some¬ 
what fully into a description of the former. I believe this pam¬ 
phlet has already received the approval of Sii' Henry Maine; 
and 1 hope that the author may have sufficient encourage¬ 
ment to induce him jx) enlarge it into a small volume. It is 
true that we have some excellent English works written upon 
Japan, notably the popular work of Miss Bird, and the 
admirable and comprehensive work of Sir Edward , Reed. 
Still, neither individually nor nationally, do men ever quite 
see themselves as others see them; and in spite of the orthodox 
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moral generally drawn from .that undoubted fact, T am in¬ 
clined to hold, that although it is, no doubt, a difficult matter 
to “know ourselves,” it is‘a very much more difficult taatter 
for somebody else to know us. Doubtless, both , kinds of 
knowledge are desirable, sinfle the one sees what the other 
seldom, if ever, sees. But still, speaking for myself,“--giveii 
the same amount of conscientiousness and intelligence,—I hold 
an autobiography to be of greater worth than a biography ; 
a political or historical work written by a native as likely to 
be more accurate, and certainly fuller and more comprehen¬ 
sive, than one written by an outsider. 

The other pamphlet of which I spoke has been written 
by two Members of the Association for promoting the adop¬ 
tion of the Eoman Alphabet in Japan. To both of these 
pamphlets I shall have occasion to refer more fully; and if 
in the course of this paper I should also avail myself some¬ 
what freely of English authorities, I hope these Japanese 
gentlemen will believe that I only do so because the informa¬ 
tion contained within the limits of a pamphlet is necessarily 
somewhat scanty. 

It is a trite remark, that where the superficial observer 
only sees differences, the careful student perceives resem¬ 
blances. There is no method in the pursuit of knowledge so 
efficient as the comparative method; and it is well, for this 
reason—even were there no other—that each nation should 
endeavour to study the causes of the gradual growth or the 
gradual deol^ in the civilisation of other nations. Such 
knowledge does not stop with itgelf. By endeavouring tO\ 
comprehend thg political, ceremonial, and ecclesiastical insti¬ 
tutions of other nations, we almost insensibly gain a better 
comprehension of our own. 

I wish in this number of the Indian Magazine to draw 
the attention of its readers to a country too little known to 
English-speaking people, or to races under the dominion of 
English rule—Japan; and yet a country that repays studious^ 
investigation more than many others that are better known. 
For (in the words of Sir Edward Keed) * “ It was not upon 
a wild, barbarous, and untutored people that the fleets of 
America and Europe broke with menace and violence a few 
years ago; but upon an unique, nation, which had developed 
within itself arts, letters, and religion in le^e part unknown 

* Ja^pan: its Hvitcry, Traditions and Religions, I^j^duction, xxih. 

18 * 
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•elsewhere, and which now presents to the scholar and philo¬ 
sopher many novel and intensely interesting fields for research. 
Notwithstanding some adverse events, it is we English who 
are most eai-nestly invited to concern ourselves with this 
wonderful • country, and to concern ourselves with it, not 
merely as traders and seafarers, but as men of intelligence 
and of progress, able to bear tlie banners of science and faith 
into the midst of a people in every way qualified to hail 
them with welcome, and to bring beneath them forces and 
ambitions not less worthy than our own.” And a little 
further on Sir E. Heed bids us rememlier that the civilisation 
of Japan, “ though so different from our own, long preceded 
it, and in some essential particulars still remains superior to 
it. In courteous demeanour, in cleanliness, in education, tlie 
ordinary Japanese peasant far excels the artisan of the Black 
Country, the tenant of the Irish shanty, or the Eussian 
Moujik; while the acquaintance of the native officials with 
jurisprudence, political economy, the science of government, 
and international law, will, on an average, favourably com¬ 
pare with that of the Europeans with whom they are thrown 
in contact But,” adds Sir E. Reed, “1 fear it must be 
acknowledged that all is this unknown or systematically 
ignored by us.” 

It is my intention to confine myself, in this short article, 
to the .progress in Japan of the last ten or fifteen years; but 
before doing this, let me endeavour to interpret what seems 
at first sight the somewhat curious co-existenc€|||||| two quali¬ 
ties that are very rarely seen together. On the one hand, we 
must remember that the civilisation of Japan, though it is 
true it had early reached a somewhat high stage of develop¬ 
ment, was yet for many centuries almost in iSt stationary con¬ 
dition. On the other hand, we have to realize that when 
progress once set in, it made its way with a rapidity that is 
somewhat startling. A condition su^ as this is so curious as 
to be almost anomalous; for as ^ rule the nation that has 
been longest in the stationary condition is the least amenable 
to progress. The interpretation, it seems to me, is to be 
traced to these two great factors in the civilisation of Japan 
—the euperiority of the early religion and the superiority of 
its women. 

The early religion of Japan, or the Shinto religion as it 
is called, was, like the early rel^ons of other nations, cruder 
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and less developed than it is present, but it was less crude 
and barbarous than the majority of other early religions, 
either in the East or West. Th^f Japanese believed ih goda 
many and demons many, it is true. But (to quote Sir E. 
Keed) “they did tiot so beMeve in gods and demons as to 
leave everything to them; they put their own shoulders to 
the obstructed wheels of their own fortunes, and, as we have 
just seen, dug canals, raised embankments, bred silkworms, 
and planted mulberry trees on their own behalf.”* 

The importance of this cannot be exaggerated. A careful 
study into the history of v'^arious nations proves, that those 
nations that have prospered most are invariably those whose 
citizens have been least interfered with. It cannot be too 
strongly insisted that willingness to be helped by others— 
whether in the shape of priestcraft, as in the earlier ages; or 
in the shape of State interference, as with ourselves—gener¬ 
ally means unwillingness to help one’s self. But, since 
qualities perish from lack of use, unwillingness to help one’s 
self in one generation inevitably leads to inability to help 
one’s self in future generations. And thus a race must 
deteriorate. 

The second great factor is, the honourable position that 
has been generally assigned to Japanese women. The early 
history of Japan can boast of such a number of distinguished 
women as would be remarkable even in the early history of 
Western n^oiis; in the East it is without parallel. 1 
need not flpil upon the importance of this factor. All 
people are, 1 think, pretty well agreed, at the present time, 
that no nation ^an really progress where one-half of its popu¬ 
lation is in a state of ignorance. 

These then, l take it, are the factors in the singular capa¬ 
bility Japan has shown for progress. But why should it have 
remained so long in a comparatively stationary condition? 
From its comparative lack of communication with foreign, 
nations. And this is to be traced partly to the absence of 
foreign trade and residence; partly to the extreme complexity 
of the Japanese language. Its elements of progress then are 
intrinsic, while its stationary elements are only extrinsic. 
Bemove these external barriera, and progress has to deal, 
not with a people enervated, retrogressive, uncivilised, but 
with a people well-disciplined in self-help, self-reliance, per- 

* Vol. L, p. 58. 
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fected by long practice in ^at most difficulty but most 
necessary, of ^ duties, adaptation to circumsWoes. The 
complexity of the language^ it is tfue, still remains. But the 
reforms that have simply come about from the opening of 
their ports to foreign trade and tesidence are almost amazing. 
I can only briefly allude to a few here. 

First, as to the reform in its criminal punishments. A 
better acquaintance with the more humane punishments of 
the West, made the Japanese, in two codes of 1871 and 1873, 
nbolish tortufe and barbarous modes of execution, which 
unfortunately had been before but too frequent* Punish¬ 
ments now aim, not simply at the prevention of crime, but at 
the reformation of the prisoners. Convicts are allowed to 
employ themselves in learning, in the exercise of various 
trades, even in drawing, painting, and other brancjies of the 
fine arts. 

The next improvement to which I should like to call 
attention is the money system. Here again the improvement 
has been owing to the intercourse between Japan and vanous 
European nations; though—to the shame of Europeans and 
Americans be it spoken—they certainly did not gain their 
information of our monetary system by any knowledge 
voluntarily bestowed upon them by us, but rather from bitter 
experience of our dishonesty in taking advantage of their 
ignorance. When foreigners first penetrated Japan it was 
found that, in their money system, gold a n^^ s ilver were 
accounted to be of the same value, weight for ■tglit Con¬ 
sidering this too good a, chance to be misseo^he gold of 
Japan was rapidly bought up by foreigners—^at least Sir E» 
Eeed has been so informed*—for exactly its weight in silver. 
Further dealings with Euroj^eans soon convinced them of the 
way in which they had been plundered. Instead of repining, 
however, at their experience, they profited by it. Investigat¬ 
ing the European money system, they became convinced of 
its superior advantages. They have created a minC and 
issued a coinage^in gold, silver, and bronze, which compares 
iavourably with that of any other country; and they have 
also a national paper currency. 

One of the chief agents in civilisation is, 1 need scarcely 
say, a cheap and efficient system of postage. And here again 
the Japanese have adopted a method that is as good, if not 

* Vol. L, p. 325. 
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better, than any in Europe. The Government postal system 
was (sommenced in 1871, and within five years from that time 
mail routes of more thafi thirty thousand miles in •length 
were established. The postage for an ordinary letter in large 
towns is one cent (^d.), and two cents for the rest of the 
Empire. Post-cards are carried at the rate of exactly half 
these charges. Money-orders are also in use, and post-office 
savings banks have been established. 

There is rather a deficiency in that other great agent in 
civilisation, railways; though, strange to say, great progress 
has been made in telegraph s. 

In the face of all these improvements, it is scarcely 
surprising that Japan-should assert her right to be treated'on 
an equal footing with other nations. The sudden opening up 
of intercourse with foreign powers has given to internationsd 
■questions a singular interest,—in some cases, indeed, an 
exaggerated interest. The average Japanese public is at 
present inclined to trace every change, whether for good or 
bad; to a foreign source; but, on the whole, it is frankly 
acknowledged that the benefits conferred are far greater and 
more numerous than the drawbacks, without which, as it, 
would seem, no great change for the better, unfortunately, 
■can be unaccompanied. Mr. Juichi Soyeda has mentioned 
that “ anything which is Western, a term identical with 
civilisation, is preferred to any, other.” 

At no tme have the Japanese neglected education; but 
quite recen®| as with ourselves, there has been a remarkable 
increase in the belief of the paramqunt necessity education is 
to every citizgp, of whatever rank; *and there is now p.n 
establishment of an Education Board. Sir E. Keed mentions 
that in 1868 this Education Board re-opened the Foreign 
lianguage School and the old Confucian College, both of’ 
which had been closed through the civil wars. The Medical 
School and Hospital were likewise brought under the new 
Boai^. In the following year the Confucian College was con¬ 
verted into a University. In the same yefir provision was 
made for translating and compiling text-books for Japanese 
schools from foreign languages. Provincial Governments 
have been authorised to select promising pupils for education 
in the Foreign Language School at the Government expense; 
and to send students abroad for the study of Western 
acience, literature, and medicine. 
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Not is female education behindhand. In the year 1872 a 
female school was opened in Tokyo, for imparting education, 
both in Japanese and in English, to girls; and many other 
schools have since been opened. It was under the special 
patronage of the Empress that*the ffemale schools were com¬ 
menced, and in 1874 Her Majesty contributed the sum of 
five thousand yens^ from her private purse for the education 
of Japanese girls. This interest she has continued to ex¬ 
hibit ever since. I am indebted to the editor of this Magazine 
for sending me the following interesting extract : 

“The opening ceremony of the Peeresses’ School,” says the 
Choya Shimhun^ “took place on the 13th of November. Her 
Imperial Majesty the Empress proceeded to the school at 10 a.m. 
After inspecting the rooms of the school, and accepting a plan 
of the buildings, and a list of the teachers and pupils, her 
Majesty partook of refreshments, and attended tlie opening 
ceremony at 1 p.m. Her Majesty delivered the following ad¬ 
dress :—* The Peeresses’ School having been established, the 
opening ceremony of the institution is observed to-day. I think 
that upon women, whose destiny it is to become mothers of 
men, devolves the natural obligation of guiding, assisting, and 
giving culture to their offspring. Schools have been established 
at various localities for the education of women, and now this 
school is specially opened for the nobility. Young ladies enter¬ 
ing the institution should endeavour to attain proficiency in 
various subjects of study, and be thus enabled to discharge 
their own duties. In attending the opening ce|Mnony of the 
school to-day, I deem it right thus to express my views, and I 
earnestly hope for the future progress of the seminary.’ ” 

In Miss Bird’s very interesting account of tJapanese 
education, she draws attention to the fact ‘that the initial 
difficulty arises from the complexity of the language, and of 
the ideographic symbols, and that the teaching of 3000 of the 
latter is undertaken in the primary schools. The supply of 
properly qualified teachers for the lower grades of schools, 
though increasing, is, for this reason, still somewhat deficient. 
For a teacher to be efficient, it is above all things necessary that 
he shall himself fully understand what he has to teach; yet 
many men take their place as teachers after having been only 

* A yen is a Japanese dollar. 

+ Unbeaten Tracts in Japan, Vol. II., p. 329. 
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a hundred days in the formal Schools. And this allusion of 
Miss Bird to the complexity* of the Japanese ideographic 
symbols, brings me directly to the subject of the second 
pamphlet to. which I have already alluded—the Bomiji Kai, 
or the Eoman Alphabet Association of Japan. This pamphlet 
was written by the two honorary secretaries of the Associa¬ 
tion, Naibu Kanda and’ Ryokichi Yatabe, and at the instiga¬ 
tion of the British Minister, the Honourable F. E. Plunkett. 
T shall describe the method and aims of this Association as 
much as possible in the words of tlie authors of this pamphlet. 

The Society originated in this way. The difficulty of 
mastering the Japanese characters having long made itself 
felt, a committee of the Romaji Kai was formed for the 
purpose of elaborating a consistent system of spelling 
Japanese words with the Eoman alphabet. The Eoman 
alphabet, as is well known, consists of twefity-six symbols; 
but L, Q, V, and X are not used in writing Japanese, and 
thus the alphabet would be reduced to twenty-two. “ ^^en 
a language can be adequately represented to the eye by 
twenty-two signs indicating sounds, why,” ask the authors, 
very pertinently, “-waste time and effort by continuing to 
represent it by many thousands of symbols, pictorially indi¬ 
cating objects and ideas ? It is a labour of years to learn to 
write the Japanese language as at present written; namely, 
with Chinese characters supplemented by the Ka 7 ia* syllabary. 
To learn to write it with the Eoman alphabet requires hardly 
as many weeli as the present method requires years.” “ It is 
certain that the pxcessive expenditure of mental power in 
one direction diyiiiiishes the stock available for use in other 
directions. In the effort of learning by heart thousands of 
intricate symbols of sounds and ideas, the memory is exercised 
and strengthened at the expense of the other intellectual 
faculties.” Nor does the pamphlet .omit to point to the great 
advantages which the Japanese people.will derive from the 
empldyment of an alphabet in which the languages* of the 
leading nations of the world are written. 

* According to Captain Brinkley, B.A., of Tokio, tbe Kana or 
Japanese syllabary consists of two sorts: the “ Katakana,” consisting of 48 
symbols, and used only in conjunction witli the square character for ex¬ 
planatory purposes, or to express ^ammatical terminations; and the 
“Hiragana,” also consisting of 48 primary characters, hut numbering 
nearly 160, if varieties of form he included. Quoted in Sir E. Heed's 
Japan, voL II., p. 73. 
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This new system adopted by the Committee has been 
based upon the following three principles: 

4 * ^ 

I. —In using the Homan alphabet the consonants have 

been taken at their^ usual English values, and the 

vowels at their values in Italian, German or liUtin. 

II. —The actual pronunciation of words has been followed, 

irrespective of their Kaiia spelling. 

III. —The standard of pronunciation chosen is that of 

educated people in Tokyo at the present day. 

I do not gather that the Japanese Government has as 
yet done anything to encourage this new system. But if we 
study the history of any nation carefully, we are taught that 
few great agents in civilisation have owed their existence to 
Government assistance. On the contrary, they have generally 
had to make way in the face of Governmental opposition; 
though it is right for me to admit that the present Govern¬ 
ment of Japan seems to be singularly enlightened and 
progressive. 

I am informed that strenuous attempts are being made at 
Lahore for the introduction of Eoman type in the various 
districts of India. But the learned people are somewhat in 
opposition to the movement, fearing it may level the 
languages, or possibly destroy the delicate differences they 
are anxious to retain. 

From the Koman alphabet let us now turn to the consider¬ 
ation of Japanese Village Communities. An,d in this pamphlet 
by Juichi Soyeda milch will be found to interest the inliab^- 
ants both of Great Britain and India, though want of space pre¬ 
vents me discussing it at any length. The ailthor mentions in 
the early part of his work that, compared with other countries, 
Japanese village populations are more amenable to change 
and reform; and points with pardonable pride to the fact 
that Japan, in the last twenty years, has made as much pro¬ 
gress as would take other countries some centuries. I have 
already pointed out that much of this rapidity of progress 
may be traced to the fact that the Japanese have never been 
fanatics in religion; and I believe also that they have no 
very rigorous system of castei Traditions, whether religious 
or socid, always linger longer in rural districts than in cities, 
because the inhabitants are less frequently brought into inter- 
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course with other minds. But where they have not taken 
any very strong root, the rate of progress possible is always 
quicker than under the opposite conditions. The process of 
coustruction can be commenced without any previous process 
of destruction, which is oftentimes an injurious process, and 
always a painful one. 

The management and division of land in Japan is so very 
interesting—especially to ourselves just at the present moment 
—that I will give Mr. Soyeda’s paragraph dealing with the 
subject in extenso, before bringing this paper to a close: 


“Formerly in Japan there was a distinction between the 
common people and those who wore direct vassals of feudal 
lords; and as it was an agricultural country, the agrarian class 
was esteemed more than the artisan and the merchant.- But 
there was no legal difference among the common people. With 
the Bestoration came in the principle of libeVty and equality; 
and at present no distinction whatever is made in the eye of 
the law, down from the nobility to the lowest class. With this the 
relation between large and small owners of land, and between 
landowners and their tenants, were made .equal. Among village 
communities the old and large owners had formerly more 
privileges than the newly come and petty ones. But this is not 
the case now. Large owners of former days kept many farm 
labourers, to whom they gave lodgings in their own premises; 
and when the labourers rendered good service, the owners in¬ 
duced them to marry and settle down, with the promise of a gift 
of land. The relation betw'een the owner and his labourers 
was thus very Intimate, and there existed a mutual and lasting 
interest between the two. The consequent good effects of the 
settling down of ^labourers were many: Toremost among them 
was, that every deserving labourer became an owner of some 
portion of land. "The result of this is that there is hardly a 
villager to be found nowadays who has not interest in some 
landed property. These small holders having usually a larger 
family than can be provided for, become tenants of larger 
owners. Most of them having risen from mere labourers, are 
hard workers; and being themselves petty owners, none of them 
are ever placed at the mercy of large landlords. Henoe the 
comparative weakness of landlordism in Japan. Yet with .the 
progress of time such an arrangement with labourers is becom¬ 
ing very rare, and labourers for life are now replaced by those 
who are paid yearly or monthly, or even daily—last inereas- 
ing very fast. As was not the case in former times, competition 
nets freely; and the owner changes tenants and labourers 
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according as his will or profit directs him. Things are going 
too far, and the evil of competition* has recently given rise to 
the refusal to pay rent by a body of tenants, and to the rapid 
exhaustion of the fertility of the soil by the excessive use of 
lime, which induces an abundant crop one year, but lessens the 
produce in the future, for which, however, cunning and tempo* 
raiy tenants by no means care. Thus the interests of owner 
and tenants are becoming antagonistic.” 

That “the beginning is half of the whole has passed into 
a proverb; and so we cannot doubt that now that progress has 
once commenced in Japan it will certainly continue. But 
rapid as is its rate even now, it may yet be greatly accelerated 
—first, by the establishment of a greater number of railways 
secondly and chiefly, by the introduction of the Roman 
alphabet into the Japanese language. English writers have 
long complained of the difficulty, T might almost say the 
impossibility, of mastering a language in which, at the lowest 
estimate, a schoolboy was required to learn one thousand 
different characters; in which a man laying any fclaims to 
scholarship must know eight or ten thousand characters; 
while those who pass for men of great learning are expected 
jbo be acquainted with many tens of thousands. But now 
that the Japanese are themselves beginning to recognise the 
difficulty, there is every reason to hope that the desired 
simplification will take place. Europeans should be almost 
as much interested in this movement as the flapauese i for it 
is easier for the Japanese to master the various languages of 
Europe, than it is for us fully to understand the language of 
Japan in its present complex condition. And although, no* 
doubt, Japan has much to learn from Europe, everyone 
possessing even a sliglit familiarity with the history and 
civilisation of the Japanese will admit that Europe also haS' 
somewhat to learn from Japan. 

Constance Plum^tre. 

* I would, however, point out to Mr. Soyeda, that though, no doubt. 
Competition is not without dangers of its own, the dangers of Protection 
are very much greater. It has been well said (I think by Mr. J. S. Mill)’ 
that to prevent competition is in reality to protect incompetence. 
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A Brief View of the CastE System of the North-West 
Provinces of India. By John C. Nesfifld, M.A., 

Inspector of Schools, Oudh. 

(ConiinvM from jiatje SI4.) 

VI. The Priestly Castes. If we were to devote to this 
hranch of the subject the space which its importance demands, 
we should tar outstep the prescribed limits. We must be 
content to sketch some of the leading features of the castes 
having some connection, direct or indirect, whh religion, and 
commonly known by the generic name of Brahman. 

“The lowest of these Brahmanical castes are despised by 
some Brahmans themselves, and are held in very little respect 
by the upper castes of the outside commuility; but by the lower 
and more ignorant classes almost every Brahman, whatever his 
rank or status may be among his own brethren, is regarded 
with a feeling of instinctive awe, such as no other caste of the 
Indian community can ever expect to inspire.” 

The total number of Brahmans in the North-West 
Provinces, according, to the census report, is 4,690,850, or 
about twelve per cent, of the total indigenous popuktion of 
that Province. • , 

“The original function which called the Brahman into 
existence, and forfhed him into a distinct social unit, was the 
performance of sacrifice. It was so with the caste of Levite 
among the people of Israel, and has been so with every other 
order of priesthood throughout the world founded on a deistic 
basis. ^. . 

“As Brahma (masculine) meant sacrificer in general, with¬ 
out any distinction of tribe or caste, so the word Br^mana 
meant the son or descendant of a Brahma—^that is, one who had 
inherited a knowledge of the sacrificial art from his father and 
forefathers. This was the origin of the ^word'Brahman, and in 
this way the nucleus of the Brahmanical caste was formed.” 

Mr. Nesfield proceeds to give a systematic description of 
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the functions of the Modern^ Brahmans, beginning with the 
ancient or Vedic Brahman, and making" “ a gradual descent 
to tlwse who ai'e furthest removed from this standard, but 
represent most nearly the religious life of the present day." 

The Hotri is the only clans of Brahman still left whose 
title and function recall the animal sacrifices of the Vedic age. 
He also recites passages from the Vedic hynans when new 
temples are opened, when large feasts are given to Brahmans, 
and sometimes in the private houses of rich men. 

The BiduA is specially employed to consecrate idols, tanks, 
wells, and mango orchards. 

“An image, or any other symbol, such as a Ungam, intended 
to represent the presence of a deity, is worth nothing more than 
the material it is made of until it has undergone the process 
of consecration. ,. . . Wells, tanks, and orchards are con¬ 
secrated in much the same way as idols. . . . An essential 

part of the ceremony in each case consists in feeding a host of 
Brahmans, and in making a homa* offering to the gods. At 
such times a vast number of deities or unseen guests are in¬ 
vited to attend (the nine planets, the twenty-seven lunar 
mansions, the constellations of the seven Bishis or Sages, the 
three hundred and thirty millions of deities who make up the 
vast pantheon of Hinduism, the souls of departed ancestors, the 
ten Dig pals, and the sacred rivers of India and of the celestial 
firmament). For each of these groups a separate place and a 
separate dish, very small in amount, are assigned, and they are 
invited to come down and taste, or at least smell, the offering 
made to them. The smallness of the feast thus provided for 
the gods presents a strange contrast tu the huge viands placed 
before the Brahmans, who are regaled with a >fresh meal every 
day so long as the ceremony of consecration lasts.*’ 

The AeJiArya, or Ackdrja, is the highest kind of priest in 
modern India. His special function is to guide and superin¬ 
tend the Hotri and Bidua, and “ it is he alone who knows 
how to summon the hosts of divinities who are invited to 
partake of the offering, and how to send them back into the 
sky contented and propitiated. There are very few Brahmans 
at the present day whose attainments in Sanskrit are suffi¬ 
ciently varied and accurate to enable them to discharge the 
office of Achi'iryas." 

* * The homo, ofiering is made of ghi, rice, barley, oilseed, raisins, cocoa- 
nut, &c., all mixed up together. 
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The DiTM>t is specially employed to initiate a Hindu boy 
into the performance of his religions duties, and to give him 
“the second birth.” Only*boys of the upper castesr are 
entitled to the privileges of Dilcsha. The orthodox age for 
undergoing the rite is seven yeaffs, but it is not always strictly 
observed. 

“A boy, ^atever his parentage may be, is not a full 
Hindu until the dikaha has botr n performed. Up tiU then he is 
little better than a Sudra or unrogenerated person. But on and 
after that day he incurs the religious responsibilities to which 
his parents have all along intended to dedicate him, as a 
Christian boy does by the double rite of baptism and confirma¬ 
tion. Girls are never ‘ initiated ’ as boys are; and thus a high- 
caste woman who marries a man of the Sudra rank cannot but 
become a Sudra herself.” 

* • 

The Dikshit priest is also specially employed in teaching 
and superintending the rites which make up the daily 
religious life of a Hindu; the most important of which are 
the morning, mid-day, and evening oblations. “In fact, 
there is scarcely anything that a Hindu'can do but he finds 
the cloud or sunshine of religion darkening or illuminating 
his path.” 

The Pdthak, or U^pddhay, is the teacher of the young, 
especially of the “twice-born.” 

“ All tuition is nominally gratis. In fact, the P£thak is not 
only debarred from receiving monthly tuitional fees, but he is 
even expected to feed and maintain his pupils for nothing. 
They in return perform many kinds of menial ofiices for him, 
such as washing'his feet, spreading hie bed, drawing water 
from the well, driying his cows out to pasture, milking them; 
nor do they disdain to eat the leavings which come from his 
table.” 

The Pathak is maintained either by the endowments of 
rich men, or by donations from his wealthier pupils after 
they have completed their education. 

The five kinds of functions described thus far are the 
highest and most respected in which a Brahman can engage. 
It is only the * twice-born ’ castes who have occasion to employ 
Brahmans for such purposes, and this is the main reason why 
the functions corresponding are held in such high repute. The 
principle of ‘ condescending to men of low estate,’ which con> 
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stitutes the ideal oi the Ohristian and Buddhist creeds, is 
entirely alien to the spirit of Blahmanism, and was strictly pro- 
hibitejl by Bral&man lawgivers t^pin selves. A Brahman who 
does anything to help or enlighten a low-caste man lowers himself 
by so doing, and the only motive that can lead him to commit 
such an impropriety is the fee v^ich he exacts in return.” 

The JyotisM is a Brahman specially versed in astrology, 
and in the Hindu township he is a most impoitant function¬ 
ary. Men of all ranks and castes look to him for the inter¬ 
pretation of the stars in every domestic event or industrial 
undertaking. After the birth of a child, he casts its horo¬ 
scope. His services are indispensable in settling betrothals, 
and in the performance of marriage ceremonies. At times 
of sickness, he is consulted As to whether there is any evil 
star in the ascendant by which the calamity is caused. For 
starting on a journey, for putting the first plough in the soil, 
even for putting on a new garment, an auspicious day must 
be selected by the astrologer. 

The office of the Paurdnik is to read out the Purdnas, or 
ancient histories so called, in the presence of mixed audiences. 

Before the reading is commenced, the man in whose house 
the entertainment is held bows before the poti (or manuscript), 
and makes it an offering of rice, sandal-wood powder, flowers, 
Ac., just as he would make before an idol; and, if he is a man 
of approved piety, he repeats this offering every morning, so 
long as the reading lasts. Even the priest who reads receives 
something like divine homage; for his forehead is painted with 
sandal-wood powder, and he is crowned, like an idol, with a 
chaplet of flowers. One or two hours are set apart every 
evening for the reading, and sometimes three months are spent 
before the poti is finished. At the close of the performance 
every member of the audience presents an offering to the poti^ 
which the Paurdnik appropriates as his own fee. The reader is 
believed to impersonate, for the time being at least, not only 
the book, but the gods and demi-gods whose actions it records; 
and as neither the book nor the gods appropriate the offering, 
it is rightly made over to the priest who represents them.” 

The office ot the Purohit, or family priest, is hereditary. 
He officiates as temple priest, assisting in the performance of 
minor ceremonies, tending the lamps, sweeping the floor, &c. 

“ At all religious ceremonies, should the master be unable to 
attend, the purohit can act as his proxy. He can go oa a 
pilgrimage for his mastmr to some distant shrine, fast for him 
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at home, and even bathe for hizil in eome sacred, stream or 
tank.” • 

The'Fdnde, or Pundit, a teacher of the young—ip fact, 
the village schoolmaster, but receiving pupils below the rank 
of the “twice-born.” , 

The Ojlia lhahman is one who is specially versed in the 
practice of spells and charms. Most of these rites are de¬ 
scribed in the books called tantras, and a Ilrahmau who deals 
in them is sometimes called a Tantridc ; i.e., wizard or sor¬ 
cerer. The following sentence describes his claims: 

“The whole world is in rhe power of the gods, and the 
gods are in the power of magic; magic is in the power of the 
Brahman, and therefore the Brahman is himself the god.” 

The Pandd is an inferior class of Brahman, whose special 
function consists in taking charge of temples, and assisting 
visitors to present their offerings to the shrine. They are 
wholly illiterate, and subsist for the most part on the offer¬ 
ings made to the idol at whose temple they preside, out of 
which they are expected to keep the temple in repair, to 
furnish oil for the lamp, and the daily offerings of cooked 
food for the idol. The temples of which the Paruld is in 
charge are principally those dedicated to Mahadev, whose 
symbol is the lingam; and he often acquires a prescriptive 
right to all the profits he can make, which may be very 
large, and bequeaths this right to his heirs; so that some of 
the most celebrated shrines in Upper India, and we believe 
also in Bengal, have families of Pai^dds attached to them; 
and the local groups made up of such families marry among 
themselves, and carefully exclude outsiders from participating 
in their privileges. 

The special function of the Gangayutra, or river priest, 
consists in helping pilgrims to bathe in some sacred stream 
or tank during the periodical festivals. ’ He is wholly il¬ 
literate, and often cannot even repeat the' mountra, or sacred 
text, which the bather is supposed to have recited over him 
as he descends into the water. The Gan^aputra is also em¬ 
ployed in assisting ignorant men in making the annual 
offering to the souls of ancestors. 

The JosJii professes the art of telling fortunes by the lines 
and other marks on the palms of the hands, on the face, and on 
the body generally. The art of palmistry is a very old one in 
India, and in some districts the Joshi is still held in repute. 

19 
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The ]ast and lowest Bradman caste is the Mdhd’Brahnian^ 
or funeral priest. The bodies bf the dead are burnt, and the 
ashes fare cast on the rivers ; a^id after the funeral cere¬ 
monies, which last from ten to thirty days, according to the 
caste of the deceased, the Mahd-Brahman is presented by the 
mourners with every kind of thing tlie departed soul is likely 
to require in the next life,—grain, tobacco, clothes, furniture, 
&c. This includes everything tliat the departed soul has 
used during this life, and the Mahd-Bmliman is the medium 
through whom they are supposed to reach him. 

The number of male Brahinaus in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces,—that is, oi''Potential Frieda,'’ —as given in the census, 
is 2,443,040. Of these, Mr. Nesheld e.stimates that only 
60 per cent, are actual pri.ests of various functions ; while, the 
remaining 40 per cent, is made up of those who perform no 
priestly office whatever, not even that of eating at the 
expense of others (for this must be accounted a priestly 
function in India). 

Mr. Nesfield argues strongly against tlie Aryan descent 
of the Brahmans. He says: 

“ Brahmanism is indigenous to Iu<lia. From small begin¬ 
nings it has gradually won over to its side almost the entire 
Indian race, and is even now continually gaining fresh victories. 
I believe that one of the great secrets of its influence lies in 
the fact that its professional expounders are one in blood, in 
character, and in sympathies with the general population. It 
is to me quite inconceivable, and opposed, I believe, to all the 
teachings of history, that, a race of over two hundred million 
souls could have been brought into the most abject spiritual 
subjection by a foreign priesthood.” 

« 

VII. Eeligious OitDKiis. “We come finally to the 
various celibate orders of devotees or religious mendicants, 
which, though they cannot be called castes in the proper 
sense of the term, represent one of the classes into jwhich 
the Hindu population is divided.” Of these, Mr. Nesfield 
enumerates: 

1. Followers of Shiva, the third god in the Triad (12). 

2. Followers of Vishnu, the second god of the Triad (6). 

3. Followers of either Shiva or Vishnu, but only according 

to the teaching of some particular prophet, who showed the 
piipSu; way to worship him (16). 
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These orders are recruited from all castes, even the lower 
ones; and when the ceremony of induction has once been 
performed, all connection with the former caste* is for ever 
cut off. Every one of these orders has one or more external 
marks or badges by which it <!niay be distinguished from any 
other. The name by which they are generally known is 
Sannyasi, or ascetic, and the various kinds of austerities they 
practise are familiar to most readers. 

One of the greatest of the religious orders is the Goslmyen^ 
which, from a celibate order, has become a caste in the strict 
sense of the term. 

“The founders and first disciples of the order had no in¬ 
tention of serving as priests to the oi^ide community, or in 
fact of doing anything else than to wander over the earth as 
celibates, and lead the ascetic life, of which Shiva, their patron 
deity, was the pattern. But the piety of the people compelled 
them to become priests in the temples of Shiva, whether they 
liked it or no; for it is only in the temples of Shiva, or his 
consort Kali, that priestly functions have been assigned to 
them. . . . Thus, if a Brahman of the Panda class could not 
be found to take charge of a Shivite temple, some Goahaym 
was selected for the office, and became thenceforth the owner of 
the temple, and acquired the right of bequeathing his interests 
to his successors. . . . Having thus acquired property of a 

kind which could not be moved, a large portion of the fraternity 
ceased to be mere wandering mendicants. But settled habita¬ 
tions and the permanent acquisition of wealth lead naturally to 
the marital instinct and to the desire for heirs, to whom property 
can be bequeathed. Thus marriaga became at last an openly 
recognised rule, or custom of the frafernity, and so from a 
celibate order they became an hereditary caste. 

I • « • » • • 

“ There is one other cehbate order which threatens ere long 
to become a caste, and by precisely the same process that has 
mad^the Goshayens one. This is the order of Bavr&gu^ who 
hold about the same degree of influence and wealth among the 
Vishnuite ordei’s that Goshayens hold among the Shivite. Thus 
far no such taing as marriage is recognised amongst them; 
but they have acquired vested interest in many of the temples 
and other places sacred to Vishnu, or to the deified men and 
animals who are associated with his history. Probably the day 
is not far distant when marriage wiU be openly recognised as 
one of the customs of the order.’’ 

19 ♦ 
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The most interesting of the Religious Orders are those 
■enumerated under heading 8 :* 

“I’he founders of these sects‘represent various forms of 
dissent from the letter of Brahmanical teaching. The relation 
in which they stand to the domihant priesthood might be com¬ 
pared with that of the prophets of Israel to the priests and 
Levites of the Mosaic law. They were reformers, and the chief 
aim of their teaching was to protest against the claim of 
Brahmans to superior sanctity or to superior spiritual gifts. 
But Brahmanism has been too strong for them, as it proved to 
be too strong fur Sakyamuni himself some two thousand years 
ago. . . So far as their influence has extended, it may be 

said that, if Hindus are divided socially and industrially by 
■caste, they are dividsid religiously by the panths or schools of 
modem reformera” 

In his General Summary, Mr. Nesfield reduces the 
number of Hindu tribes and castes, as enumerated in the 
census report, from 182 to 162, omitting 81, which he finds 
to be either synonyms of castes already recorded, names 
differently spelt, &c., and adding 21 castes of which no 
mention is made in the census. The value of this critical 
examination and new classification will doubtless be recog¬ 
nised when the next census is taken, by which time the 
number of castes may be still further extended, as the pro¬ 
cess of caste-formation is still going on. 

It will have been already observed that Mr. Nesfield’s 
theory of caste differs widely from those commonly accepted. 
We have not space to follow him through his careful sum¬ 
mary of the subject; ‘but the following paragraphs represent 
pretty clearly the conclusions at which he has arrived;— 

That the grouping of men by castes is tae same thing as 
grouping them by occupations or functions, and to the natives 
themselves has never meant anything else. 

That none of the castes claim descent from a common 
ancestor, although the sentiment of kinship or common 
ancestry is likely to spring up among a body of men who 
have been previously united by a common industry and 
common connubial rights; but this sentiment is the effect, 
and not the cause, of the formation of caste. 

That the theory that caste can be regarded as “ a religious 
brotherhood,” a body of men “ to whom a common rite or 
doctrine is everything,” appears to be equally groundless. 
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That caste is a purely secular institution, and that religion 
has had nothing to do with it. * • 

That mere heredity of ftinction is not sufficient by itself 
to constitute a caste, unless the rule is strictly enforced that 
no one can inherit the name and function of his father unless 
his mother was of equal rank. 

That, in theory, caste is a trade-union seeking to secure a 
monopoly against all outsiders, and denying the right of 
membership to any one not born within its own rank from 
hoth parents; but that while the rule of marriage could be 
easily enforced, and has betn faithfully adhered to, it was 
impossible for the members of any one caste to prevent the 
members of any other from encroaching upon its functions if 
sufficient inducement existed. 

That the evil which caste has inflicted upon the people of 
India is physical and moral rather than industrial: physical, 
because the race has deteriorated through the restrictiona 
placed on the national freedom of marriage > moral, because 
the chief motive to union, confidence and respect between 
the different classes of the community, has been destroyed. 

Mr. Nesfield concludes his interesting paper by a short 
account of the Jaiiis and Muluimmadnns in India. 

Jas. B. Knight. 


Bharat Srama Jibi; or. The Indian Workman. Samya 
Press, Calcutta. 

After many* vicissitudes, this paper reappears in an im¬ 
proved form. IChe type is clear and inviting; the matter as 
pleasantly written as it is useful and entertaining. On the 
front page is a portrait of Miss Carpenter, to whose memory 
it is dedicated, with a grateful tribute to her keen interest in 
the welfare of India and unwearied labour to promote it. 

“ The Pearl Fishery of Ceylon; ” “ The Manufacture of 
Ice for Domestic Use; ” “ The Various Uses of the Tamarind, 
and the mode of Extracting Oil from its Seed; ” and the first 
of a proposed series of papers on “ The Keeping of Bees for 
the sake of their Honey,'’ are among the contents of thia 
number. 
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TtlE DKESS QUESTiOH IN INDIA. 


t. 

At a recent meeting of the Indian Society * London, Mr. 
S. P. Sinha read the following paper on “ The Dress Question 
in India.” Mr. Lalmohan Ghose was in the chair; and among 
others present were, Mr. D. N. Das, B.A., Mr. S. K. Das, B.A., 
Dr. B. C. Basu, Dr. N. P. Sinha, Sirdar K. S. Kapur, Mr. 
Koshan Lai, Mr. B. Ghakravarti, &c., &c. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: Notwithstanding the 
somewhat frivolous title of the subject for this evening’s 
discussion, I venture to think that it is one of the most 
important social questions,—a (question which concerns 
specially and in a peculiar manner those who, like ourselves, 
return to India after a prolonged stay in this country. Eor, 
gentlemen, it is not my intention tliis evening to discourse 
upon summer fashions or winter fashions; but I ask you 
seriously and earnestly to consider whether, at the present 
day, it is possible for us to have anything like a naiwnal 
dress. It may appear to some of you that dress is a very 
insignificant element in the great tact of nationality,—that 
where race and language and institutions are common, it 
does not signify in the least even if everyone dresses in his 
own way; and that where these common elements are w'ant- 
ing, similarity in dress, in even the minutest particulars, will 
not fuse a people into a nation. As l^riiice Gortschakoff 
sarcastically remarked of the Austro-Hungj^rian Empire, it 
will be a Government, but not a nation. Well, I am free to 
confess that these arguments appear to me Very forcible, and 
I am far from certain that they are not quite insuperable. 
For I have no preconceived theory of my own to support; as 
I have come here this evening, not to lay down sesthetie 
maxims for the choice of colours or the cut of our clbthes, 
but merely to evoke an expression of opinion on your part as 
to the de^i^ability and possibility of a national dress. 

I do not want to stray into the region of politics ; but as 
it is difficult to discuss the question of nationality, in any of 
its bearings, without some reference at least to political con- 

* A Society composed almost exclusively of Indian gentlemen, which 
has existed for some years in Londmi. 
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siderations, I hope you will bear with me if, here and there, 
I diverge a little from my proper subject • 

As regards the first of the objections I have suggested,— 
viz., that where race, language, and institutions are common, 
dress is quite a secondary consideration,—1 will only urge 
that wherever these other elements are present,—wherever a 
people are united by the strong bonds of common descent, 
common language, and common institutions,—we find, as a 
matter of fact, that they have also a common national dress. 
But what if some among them — a very inconsiderable 
minority—discard the natiuiial dress, and adopt a costume 
entirely foreign—a costume, besides, which is the living 
emblem of a different religion, different manners, and different 
ideas ? Why, then I conceive that the ties of blood, language, 
and institutions are not strong enough to dispel the sense of 
utter alienation, and even of deep distrust Snd hatred, which 
the majority feels against the offending minority. There can 
be little doubt that such a split is highly to be regretted ; and 
it is precisely thin split that we find in India, owing to our 
adoption of the English costume. Every one of us must have 
noticed the contemptuous way in which many of our educated 
countrymen speak of the '‘Black Enylishmcnr Not that 
these same countrymen of ours have an instinctive hatred of 
English dress. I have known a good many instances where 
these very men have afterwards adopted the English dress, 
presumably on an improvement in their pecuniary circum¬ 
stances. But I believe that, on the whole, such of us as 
adopt the English dress and Jiliiglish inodes of living are very 
unpopular witli^the majority of our*cortnlrymen. I know for 
a fact that the poorer and uneducated people—at least in the 
provinces—perceive little difference, and make still less dis¬ 
tinction, between an European and an Indian in European 
dress. With them, European, Christian, &c., have no mean¬ 
ing : the dress decides the nationality. You will agree with 
me that this feeling on the part of the poor shuts us out from 
a wide field of usefulness, and makes us aliens and strangers 
in our own native land. Do not speak of the respect and 
consideration you receive from railway officials and the like. 
That respect and that consideration you obtain under false 
pretences; they are illegitimate, ill-gotten, and disgraceful. 
If the railway-guard is a little civil to you simply because 
you sport a “hat and coat,”—and he is not so always,— 
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depend upon it, he laughs at, you behind his sleeve, and 
probably makes* up for the civility he has expended on you 
by an*extra push to a ‘'native'* passenger. I ask you, What 
is this respect, this civility, worth, unless your father, who 
does not dress as you do, receivss a portion of the same ? No 
doubt it is not your fault that he does not receive the same ; 
but do you not greatly encourage this odious distinction by 
taking advantage of it ? Well, it seems to me so natural to 
repudiate such dubious and equivocal advantages, that I shall 
not waste any more words on this point. 

But can we not all of us reject our own and adopt the 
European dress ? Only a few years ago, the Mikado of Japan 
ordered that henceforth the naval and military uniforms were 
to be modelled on Western patterns. Can we not, by resort¬ 
ing to such a drastic measure in the case of our whole civil 
population, bring‘about a similar result ? To this question I 
unhesitatingly answer. No; we cannot do it, even if it was 
desirable to do so. And, after all, where is the superiority of 
Western over Eastern dress, that we should wish to adopt it ? 
That there is a gieat difference in the two systems we all 
know: the very principle of dressing in the East differs 
fundamentally from that of the W^est. We Orientals have 
never attempted to reconcile the two opposite principles of 
covering and at the same time displaying the figure,— that is 
to say, of cutting the dress to fit the body. And here we are 
not alone. The Greeks, the Eomaiis, the Etruscans, tlie 
lilgyptians, and the Israelites, all wore loose garments in long 
folds and closely enveloping the body. The Greek chiton 
and himation, the Homan toga and tunica, are,ex am pies. 

“ But,” says the critic, “ you in the East don’t use socks 
or stockings,—you leave your feet bare,—and that indicates 
a low stage of civilisation, as compared with the modern 
Western world.” But why is it, I ask, such an atrocious 
offence to display your big ugly toes, which in the East 
are warm enough when* put in shoes only; and why “is it 
harmless (nay, even meritorious; for is it mot the fashion ?) 
to wear those “decollete" dresses which civilised Europe 
calls “ full ” dress ? Hemember, moreover, that the Greeks 
and Homaus—who, in these matters, were much more truly 
refined than modern Europe—-did not often use socks, &c* 
" For the feet, sandals; but, by preference, shoes were made 
use of, generally of bright colours, and embroidered with gold 
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or pearls: socfo or stockings were confined to eeremoniod 
appearances!' * * • 

The use of shoes {ccdceu^ even was by no means nniversal 
among the Greeks and Eomans. The Homeric heroes are 
represented without shoes when armed for battle. According 
to the institution of Lycurgus, the young Spartans were 
brought up without wearing shoes, in order that they might 
have the full use of their feet in running, leaping, and climb¬ 
ing. Socrates, Phocion, and Cato frequently went barefoot: 
the covering of the feet, when there was any, was removed 
before reclining at meals. To go barefoot also indicated 
haste, grief, distraction of mind, or any violent emotion; as 
when Venus goes in quest of Adonis, and when the Vestals 
flee from Home with the apparatus of sacred utensils. The 
feet were generally bare in attendance on funerals, and also 
while engaged in the worship of certain deities. The idea of 
the defilement arising from contact with anything that had 
died led to the entire disuse of skin or leather by the priests 
of Egypt. Their shoes were made of vegetable materials, 
generally the papyrus.t After all, when the exigencies of 
climate and soil do not require it, socks, stockings, &c., are 
not absolutely essential; and their presence or absence is not 
a necessary concomitant of civilisation, except in so far that 
the standard of comfort is the measure of civilisation. 

Well, then, we cannot—and I think we ought not to— 
adopt the Western costume as our national dress, because our 
notions of dressing—of comfort and decency in dress—are so 
widely different. On this point 1 will be content with 
quoting a very competent authority on fiostume: 

“ If it may be said—as it certainly may be said with 
truth—of Oriental costume, both in its general character and 
its specific details, that it is distinguished, in contrast ^to that 
of the ever-changing West, by the pervading and characteristic 
unchangeableness of the East, equally true is it that the vast 
populations who throng the wide expanse of the earth’s sur¬ 
face included in ‘ the East ’ comprehend in their numbers the 
inheritors and the bearers of costumes exhibiting in many 
peculiar and distinctive features an almost endless variety. 
At the same time, precisely as a distinct recognition, as 
well of the range as of the applicability and the significance 
of the one term ‘the East,’ suggests no confusion of ideas 
* Dr. Smith's DM. of Or. and Bom. Antiqnitka. t Ibid. 
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respecting the different Eastern realms and peoples, so also 
all OHeniaX cosUime so far hears the impress of EaMern reqvJwe- 
me7vt*and association as in a certain degree to admU of a single 
gert^ral dossijication. Thus, unlike to each other in not a few 
of their personal qualities as any two human beings well 
could be, and differing also in many decidedly marked par¬ 
ticulars in regard to their costume, the nomad Bedouin of 
Arabia, in every essential respect, is no less a true and truly 
typical Oriental than the most gorgeously-attired and, after his 
fashion, the most refined of the native potentates of Hindustan. 
So also, notwithstanding the points of difference between their 
costumes, the costume, as well of the one as of the other, is 
unmistakably Oriental. The same may be said of the dresses 
of the different races that inhabit Hindustan. And they 
all share an equally true Oriental brotherhood, and especially 
in externals (in'however decided a manner and degree each 
race may bear its own distinctive impress even in those very 
externals), with the natives of China and Japan and Burrnah, 
of Persia, Arabia, Modern Egypt, Armenia, and Turkey, and 
with other Eastern races also that need not be here par¬ 
ticularised. Unless when circumstances reduce their attire 
to proportions so scanty as scarcely, if at all, to exceed that 
of the savage tribes who inhabit some tropical districts, or 
when influenced by scune exceptional conditions, all Orientals 
are more or less inclined to wear loose and long and flowing 
garments; their trousers, when any are worn, are very large 
and gathered in at the ankles; they have their heads habitually 
covered, whether with a turban, fez, or some variety of cap 
with a local hereditary style; their feet, when not bare, are 
very lightly equipped ; they delight in white fabrics, mingled 
with such as exhibit the most brilliant colouvs and the richest 
design^; and tliey indulge in an abundance and variety of 
personal ornaments. Also, a general resemblance prevails 
between the costumes of tlie two sexes. ... In South- 
Eastern Europe itself'the costume of the modern 6r.Feeks 
exhibits semi-Oriental qualities.” » 

I can conceive nothing more graceful or more- picturesque 
than this Oriental type of dress. No doubt we must not 
always pose for effect, nor affect the picturesque in preference 
to the useful. But as I see no objection to it on the score of 
decorum and decency, and as the adoption of any other dress 
irritates our own people,—as is but natural,—I propose that 
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we fall back on our own dress, and discard this English garb, 
as soon as we go back to India* We can modify it a little if 
we like, but the modifications I would confine within the 
narrowest and strictest limits. It is of no use wearing a 
elmpkan if you manage to make it look like a short coat. 

Now, leaving the critical for the constructive portion of 
my paper, the first question I ask myself is. Can we have one 
dress for the whole of India ? I think not; because, how¬ 
ever alike in their general characteristics, the dresses worn in 
the different parts of India differ from each other in so many 
important particulars, that the adoption of one general 
■costume is well-nigh impossible. 

But, just as in the sphere of politics, what we in India 
desire is, not unity, but union,—so, in the matter of dress, 
we ought to leave each province to choose its own dress, 
as a matter exclusively concerning itself.* Doubtless, the 
dress it will choose will be the dress that is worn now, 
with such modifications as may be necessary or expedient. 
This at once considerably narrows my task this evening. I 
can at once leave out Bombay, Madras,- the Punjaub, and the 
North-West; for, being ignorant of the details of the local 
costumes, I could suggest no modifications that would retain 
the cmleur loccdc, for that is the most essential thing. 

Confining myself, then, to Bengal proper, I remark, in the 
first place, that for a considerable time to come the dress of 
the poorer classes must necessarily differ from that of the 
well-to-do classes—differ, not merely in quality and matters 
of detail, but almost in kind. Even people in comfortable 
circumstances generally leave the'upper portions of their 
body quite exposed—owing, no doubt, to the terrible heat. 
Now, what they do as a matter of choice, the poor must do 
as a matter of compulsion. Alas ! how can the poor Indian 
ryot, who seldom gets one hearty meal from year’s end to year’s 
end, afford to buy shirts for himself ? There are still some 
auth(9rities who maintain that the idea Western nations had 
of the fabulous wealth of India was not entirely unfounded. 
Sir H. Maine says [Early Law and Custom^ pp. 356-7): “Lord 
Macaulay, in contrasting India as the English found it with 
the impressions of it entertained by European adventurers, 
has said that it is really a very poor country; but it is, very 
difficult to believe this of so great an area of fertile soil; 
crowded for ages by an industrious population. The true 
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seeret of the poverty of india, .from which she is slowly 
recovering, 1 take to be the ‘desolation caused by the ware 
and brigaRdage of 2,000 several chiefs while the Mogul 
Empire was dissolving. I think that India during the reigns 
of Akbar and Jehangir was weiy probably as rich as the 
Western world thought it; but its carefully hoarded capital 
was destroyed, as were the accumulations of the lioman 
Empire.” 

If this be so, it would be highly interesting to know if 
the dress of the poorer classes—who must have been much 
better off then than now, according to Sir Henry Maine’s 
theory,—if their dress differed materially from what they 
wear now: whether, for instance, they used anything like a 
shirt; whether they used shoes, &c., &c. 

I confess, however, that I have no faith whatever in this 
explanation. Tlfe true reason of this belief on the part of 
European adventurers is, that they only saw the rich capitals 
and commercial centres, whither a system of over-taxation 
(the like of which has seldom been seen anywhere else) had 
caused literally all the capital of the country to flow. 

This is the opinion of Sir Eichard Temple, who in such 
matters must be deemed an even higher authority than Sir 
Henry Maine; and it is the opinion also of John Stuart Mill: 
“ Under the rdgime in question, though the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation are ill-provided for, the Government, by collecting 
small contributions from great numbers, is enabled, with any 
tolerable management, to mule a shoio of richca quite out of 
proportion to the general condition of the Society; and hence 
the inveterate impression^ of which Europeans have only, at 
a late period, been disabused, concerning the great opulence 
of Oriental nations.”* 

We must therefore be prepared to expect no great im¬ 
provement in the dress of our poor. It will come with an 
improvement in their material condition; and already there 
are not wanting signs of the impending change. *' 

As regards the well-to-do and educated classes, we have 
at present one dress for home wear, and another for official or 
business use. Our home dress is the dhuti aud chadur, and 
our official dress is the chapkan and choga, with trousers. 
We have had this distinction for such a long time, that I think 
it is quite impossible to do away with, except very gradually. 

* Prelim. Remarks, Poetical Economy, 
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The distinction is probably the result of long foreign domina-* 
tion, and under different oircifmstances the /listinction will 
probably disappear; but ta change it all at once and at a 
single stroke is not to be thought of. The chapkan and ch^jga 
may, with slight modifications^ be made an extremely con¬ 
venient and graceful dress. The prejudice that exists in 
certain quarters against the chapTcan, I consider entirely 
unfounded. But, as a ])robable alternative, 1 suggest long 
China-coats, or, wliat is much the same thing, yet better in 
certain respects, the so-called Parsi-coats. For a headdress, 
I would retain the smoking-caps at present in general use 
among those who wear the bifurcated garment. For ordinary 
home wear, I think we must for the present retain the dhuti^ 
which ought to bo of some thick, non-transparent stuff, like 
the Manchester piece goods, or iham, now so much in vogue, 
or the Chaudernagore dhutis, which are for* some reasons to 
be preferred. The cliadar will be worn, as now, on ceremonial 
occasions, such as visiting, &c.; but never in that compressed 
and wrinkled form which is considered to be “the fashion.’* 
It ought always to be worn quite spread out, and falling down 
in graceful folds from the shoulders. I must observe that in 
the dhut% properly worn, I perceive nothing of that indecency 
which its adversaries allege against it; and as regards leaving 
the feet exposed, you must excuse me if I am not horrified 
at that: for I consider the practice of the West in this 
respect as due solely to climatic considerations, and the 
professed horror of "'pieds nu6" is a highly conventional 
notion which we need by no means hurry to imitate. 

So much, then, for masculine* attire. I feel greater 
hesitation in putting forward any suggestions with regard 
to ladies’ costume. I have heard that the costume in use 
among the Brahmo ladies is a model of decency and grace¬ 
fulness, and I know that it does not differ materially frpm, 
that in general use. If it is what I have heard it described, 
I hope to see it more generally adopted. A graceful head¬ 
dress is still a great desideratum; but the made-up silk 
puggaree^ worn, among others, by the ladies of the enlightened 
Tagore family in Calcutta, and which I hear is coming into 
fashion among Bralimo ladies in general, is in my eyes a very 
graceful headdress. 

Well, gentlemen, you will perceive that in all the sugges¬ 
tions I have ventured to throw out, my principal idea has 
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been to eliminate all Western ideas of dressing. Ajid I 
repeat once moije that all atteibipts to foist upon our country* 
men Western vestments must necessarily fail, because there 
is a fundamental difference between the ideas of the East and 
the West on this point. % 


After the Paper had been read, the Chairman opened the 
discussion by saying: I heartily congratulate my friend on 
his very able and interesting paper. Put I am sorry to differ 
from him in many respects. 1 think he has too exclu¬ 
sively confined himself to the .aisthetic side of the question; 
whereas in choosing a form of dress, we must look for other 
things besides beauty. Without entering into the question 
of decency,—although I, myself, hold no hesitating opinion 
on that point,—there can be no question that the dliuti, &c., 
are not adapted to an active and energetic life. Fancy a man 
riding or fighting, with his dhuti flying in one way and his 
cliadar in another! It is true that, owing to the indiscreet 
and even culpable conduct of a few gentlemen when they 
first returned to India from England, our countrymen con¬ 
ceived a violent prejudice against European dress; but that 
feeling has nearly worn off, and our countrymen are becoming 
more and more sensible of the fact that beneath our English- 
cut coat there beats a genuine Indian heart. 

Sirdar Kapur Sing considered it undesirable to retain the 
English dress. 

Mr. Roshan Lai agi’eed with Mr. Ghose. 

Dr. N. Sinha was v3orry to differ from the lecturer. The 
dhuti he considered very objectionable. 'As the people 
progressed, both intellectually and raateriaily, they would 
find that the loose ijars or ^tyjamas were more decent, and at 
the .same time less expensive As to the cost of the making, 
that did not count, for the ladies of our households could 
easily undertake such work even now. * 

Several other gentlemen took part in the discussion, and 
they were mostly averse to the views put forward by the 
lecturer. 

Mr. S. P. Sinha, in reply, said: I am not wedded to any 
particular dress. My main contention is, that we ought not 
to wear a dress which denationalises us in the eyes of our 
countrymen. If gentlemen object so strongly to the dhutif 
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I am ready to adopt the view put forward by my brother, 
Dr. Sinha, and to recommend* the pyjama instead of the 
dhuti. I have no hope thati it will be generally adopted -by 
the people; but, at any rate, it will be harmless, inasmuch as 
it will make us look only ecoentric, and not “Anglicised,” 
which is a great sin in the eyes of our countrymen. It is 
emphatically a question of compromise. I shrewdly suspect 
that behind the oft-repeated plea of decency urged in favour 
of the English dress, there is a desire to look smart. I do 
not think I have treated the question from a merely lesthetic- 
point of view; in fact, I have striven to steer clear of it. At 
any rate, if we are to retain our present English costume, let 
us not rest its retention on a false basis. We ought not 
hastily to condemn a dress wliich is still worn by the great 
bulk of our people, with which our dearest associations are 
connected, and the most pleasing memories ate interwoven. 


EEMAKKS ON THE MALAY LANGUAGE AND 

LITEKATURE. 

(Continmd from jfayc 126,) 


In his introduction to BidMsari, the Eastern version of 
The Sleeping Beauty, M. de Backer has collected and com¬ 
pared a number of myths and legends in order to show that 
they are common alike to the East and West, and he laments 
that the old traditions always end* in* fables or stories to 
amuse children.* “ The struggle of the powers of Nature,” 
says Max Miiller, “after having been personified first in the 
gods and then in the heroes, next passed into popular stories 
of fairies, or malicious little sprites. ... A myth passes 
into a legend, a legend into a story.” 

It»is not necessary that the popular legends or tales of 
different lands should be exactly alike in every detail to prove 
their common origin. Some of those here quoted differ very 
widely, only resembling each other in some one particular, 
and this is especially the case in respect to Le Petit Pou& t 
(Hop 0 * my Thumb), and the Eastern story of Adji Saha, on 
which M. de Backer considers it to be founded. There are 
certain ideas which have formed the germs of such legends in 
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€very land, and in every age. Amongst the commonest that 
appear under so many varieties of form in various countries, 
■ are those which liave for their shief motive the element of 
unlawful curiosity, or those in which it depends upon the 
betrayal of a secret. The foimer may look on the story of 
Eve as their parent, the latter on that of Samson. Another 
favourite idea is that of the invulnerability, save in one point, 
of the hero of the tale—perhaps because such a quality seems 
to bring him nearer the immortals,—and here again, is it toO 
far-fetched to trace a relationship between such heroes and 
Samson ? All these, however, like Siegfried in the NieheliLiigen, 
defied the common doom of man only to perish in the end. 
M. de Backer tells us that we must go to the East to look for 
the origin of Siegfried. 

The Wiwoho, a Javanese poem, translated from the Kawi, 
relates how Niwoto-Kawatjo, prince of the giants, had asked 
in vain for the hand of Souprobo, the daughter of Batoro- 
Hendro, and in revenge declared war upon the latter. This 
prince of the giants had been rendered invulnerable by 
Batoro-Hendro, and, except at the tip of his tongue, he could 
not be wounded. Batoro-Hendro went to Hardjouno, who 
had given himself up to a life of rigorous penance, and 
besought him to deliver him from his enemy. The latter had 
recourse tb a ruse. His counsel was that Souprobo should be 
sent to offer herself to Niwoto-Kawatjo as his wife. This she 
did, and prevailing on him to confide to her his secret, she 
betrayed it to Hardjouno, who pierced his tongue and killed 
him. The tale, however, as related by M. de Backer, seems 
rather incomplete. It will be perceived that it is the very 
person lyho has rendered the prince of the giants invulnerable, 
who has to call for the assistance of Hardjouno to discover his 
secret; and the fable does not here, as in most of its other 
versions, tell how the spell failed to be complete. 

The legend of Sk Anthony, too, is not, we are told, 
unknown to the Kawi poets; and the poem just quoted 
relates how Hardjouno, in the austerities of his penance, 
underwent a similar temptation. This incident in the poem 
is probably borrowed from the MahdbhdrcUd, which relates 
the journey of Arjiina to the heaven of Indra. Again, 
the story of The Holy QraU finds its Eastern parallel in 
that of the Amriia, or cup containing the draught of immor¬ 
tality ; while the charming legend of The Sleeping Beauty in 
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the Wood^ which has become one* of the most popular fairy 
tales in almost every Westerh country, foi^ms the leading 
episode in the poem of In the Malay version of 

the story, some very striking differences appear in comparison 
to its ordinary treatment, and the tale of Th^ Slewing Beauty^ 
moreover, does not bear protraction beyond the limits usually 
allowed to it. There are six cantos in Bidasari; and though, 
in his concluding lines, the fakir says he has not made his 
poem long, he would have done better if he bad farther 
condensed his material. The latter part of his work, indeed, 
is by no means equal to the first, and some of the lengthy 
descriptions of Eastern f^tes recall the heavier parts of the 
AraMan Nights, which it is not, perhaps, sacrilegious to 
think might have been omitted with advantage from that 
bulky but delightful volume. The most remarkable difference 
between the fakir’s story and the usual version of the Sleeping 
Beauty consists in the fact that the hero is not, as in the latter, 

“A fairy prince witii joyful eyes. 

And lighter-footed than the fox,” 

* • 

who finds his first love in the enchanted palace. Ear from it. 
The hero of the Malay poem, when we first meet him, has 
been for some years the husband of Lila Sari; but, as 
Eastern customs do not make this an obstacle,‘the usual 
ending of the romance is not interfered with. There are 
also other deviations. 

In his Appendix, M. de Backer teDs us that Professor 
Eoorda van Eysinga makes a distinction between ancient and 
modern Malay literature, the former possessing more interest 
for us, since it comprehends the poems and romances trans¬ 
lated from the •Sanskrit into Malay, and in which Hindu 
mythology plays the principal part. These MSS. are anterior 
to the introduction of Islamism. Since then Malay litera¬ 
ture, converted to the teaching of Mahomet and the Koran, 
seems to have been at pains to vulgarise all that the disciples 
of the Prophet have written in the different languages of the 
East. Malay works on dogmas and religious teaching are 
generally translations from the Arabic, as well as certain 
collections of laws, called Hhoukom, borrowed from the Arabs. 
Other writings known as Oudang-oudang are proper to the 
Malay, being collective accounts of all their customs, trans¬ 
mitted, at first verbally, from father to son. These further 
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regulate the right of hunting and fishing; while the laws of 
navigation, maipiage, propert]^, and the infliction of punish- 
‘mente, belong to a later civilisation. 

Almost* all writings on philosophy and morals are com¬ 
pilations from Hindu, Arabic, Persian, Siamese, and Javanese 
authors. As to the historical works of the Malays, such 
exist only in name, being for the most part fictions or fabu¬ 
lous stories with erroneous dates, and rarely having much 
concern with the person whose name serves as their title. 
The province, however, where Malay literature has produced 
really original works, though few in number, is that of poetry. 
Malay poems are of three kinds—the pantun or seldka, the 
^'iAr and the sesamboh. The pantun is divided into strophes 
of four lines, with alternate rhymes. It is ■ sententious and 
vigorous; but its greatest merit consists in leaving something 
more to be guessed than what it actually expresses, an idea 
being carried on from one verse to the other, and having more 
to dp with that which follows it than that in which it appears. 
Some of these pantuns occur in JBidasari. M. de Backer has 
not, however,, been at the pains to put them into verse; still, 
they give a good notion of the manner in which the thought 
which appears almost irrelevantly introduced in the first 
strophe forms the chief motive in the second. In the Eakayit 
Abdulla^ 'already mentioned, some examples of Malay pan¬ 
tuns and their English translations have been given; but 
these are not valuable, except as specimens of the class to 
which they belong. 

The poem called the sjiar is the Malay epic poem, of 
which the subject—historic, heroic, or purely romantic~has 
received a certain development. Under the third form of 
Malay poetry, the sesamboh, are comprised popular songs, 
sayings, enigmas, fables, and love songs. Amongst the most 
celebrated of the sjiars arc Baden Mantrie arid Kin Tam- 
houhan and Bidasan. The subject of the former is the 
history of the prince royal of Poura Negara, and a fedy of 
his mother’s Court, a prisoner of war, whom he had secretly 
married. The poem ends thus, after recounting the tragic 
deaths of the lovers: “ Bury Kin Tambouhan with her lover^ 
they were united in life, they shall not be divided in death.” 
In the translation which he published in 1838, Eoorda van 
Eysinga, in reply to the question who was the author of this 
work, attributes it to Ali Mustashir. He is inclined to 
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believe that the manuscript might be an imitation from the 
Javanese, because many words b,re to be found in it borrowed 
from that language. These, however, are sought dor in vain 
in the fragments of the poem published by Marsden, and 
thus M. de Backer finds himself led to^ totally different 
conclusion. 

To return to Bidmari (or The Sleeping Beauty). The names 
of the persons and places mentioned in it are, the French trans¬ 
lator tells us, as far as the rest of the internal evidence from 
helping us to determine the time and place of its appearance. 
M. Jacquet is of opinion that we must seek in the Sanskrit 
for the name of Bidasari, which, he says, we ought to read 
Bida Sri; but the Dutch translator. Van Hoeuwell, persists 
in believing that Bidasari is the true name, because it agrees 
perfectly with the Javanese Widhosari, which signifies 
“lovely or beautiful flower.” In Javanese many names 
resemble that of Bidasari, and all signify “ glittering or 
remarkable flower.” From this we might conclude that the 
poem is of Javanese origin; but when we consider, on the 
other hand, that we also find in it many Malay names, and 
that the scenes and customs described are Malay, as well as 
the names of ranks and oflices,—that all which is Javanese 
seems of foreign origin,—we are, not unnaturally, led to 
suppose that Malaysia is the native land of Bidasari, and 
that the poem which bears her name is of later date than the 
arrival of Europeans in the Archipelago. A distinction, as 
has before been said, must, however, be made between the 
time at which the poem was written and the circulation of 
the legend on which it is founded; and the early date of 
the latter is 'd'hat the translator seeks to prove. With 
this view, he cites the passage in the poem which describes 
the changing of Bidasari’s vital spirit with that of the fish. 
Esprit vital is the French term used, and there does not seem 
any other English equivalent for it than the bald literal 
rendering. The Malays and Buddhists believe that the soul 
of one person can pass into the body of another, or into that 
of an animal; and that there thenceforth exists between 
these two beings a mysterious connexion which makes the 
fate of the one depend upon that of the other. This belief 
rests upon a principle of Hindu theology—that the divine 
Spirit, the soul of the world, is united in all animated beings, 
and that the human soul is itself divine’. The sympathy be- 
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tween two living beings, alfbough of different natures, is 
therefore the rational explanation of this passage, where, in 
the ^oem 'of Bidasari, we find 'mentioned the exchange of 
two souls, between the maiden and the little fish. Hence we 
may further conclude that this point has reference to a period 
previous to the invasion of Islamism into the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, and consequently previous to the fourteenth century. 

One point that inclines M. de Backer to believe that the 
legend found by the poet of Bidasari was much earlier than 
the time when the poem was written is, that we there see 
quoted the nan^ of the gods of the Brahman Pantheon,— 
such as Batara ^OTahma, the Supreme God or Creator; Batara 
Indra, the God of Heaven,—while Bidasari is compared, now 
to Mendoudari, the wife of Eawana, renowned for her beauty, 
her charms, and her virtues; now to Souprobo, the loveliest of 
the Widhodaris of the Sourolojo. When, on the other hand, 
we meet in the text with thoughts borrowed from the Koran, 
we should attribute these to the writer, who was a Moham¬ 
medan, and not to the legend which he has put into verse. 

As for his version of Bidasari, the French translator tells 
us he used for this the work of Van Hteuwell, who rendered 
the Malay text into Dutch, in which language it was possible 
to preserve faithfully the sense of the original, since it pos¬ 
sesses the faculty of composing words. This elasticity gives 
to the Dutch the power of assimilating with great facility 
the” Malay idiom; while the brevity, preciseness, and clear¬ 
ness of modern French is not easily bent to the childish 
caprice of an agglutinative language. 

It remains to saj- a few words of the ,poem itself, and 
some of the instances in which its treatment of the story 
diverges from the other versions of The Bleeping Beauty. As 
has been said, the prince is married already when he meets 
Bidasari, and she is not, therefore, his first love. Then the- 
spell is here altogether different from that in the other tales, 
Bidasari is not cast into a magic sleep for a hundred years by 
a malignant fairy, but by her oWn act she places her life in 
the power of an enemy. She is, moreover, only insensible by 
day, and there is no fixed limit to the time during which she 
is thus to slumber; she does not lie, in her charmed sleep, in a 
palace with many inhabitants who all share her enchantment, 
but she is conveyed away from the spot where she fell asleep 
to the Kampong in the forest, and left there all alone. The 
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final difference is, that the presehce of her lover does not 
waken her at once. • 

"A touch, a kiB8,*the charm was snapt 

and the princess, after slumberkig for a hundred years, looked 
up at her predicted lover. It takes three visits of Xing 
Djouhan Mengindra and many kisses before Bidasari is 
wakened from her sleep, and then it is only because the spell 
relaxes its power at night; it is not finally dissolved until 
her imprisoned spirit is released from the power of her rivaL 
The three principal characters are carefully drawn. The 
various circumstances of the story are shaped out of their 
actions in strict and harmonious accordance with what we 
are led to expect at the outset, and throughout the author 
adheres faithfully and consistently to his first lines; while 
the supernatural element introduced was, as'has been shown, 
a principle of religious belief amongst those who first received 
and circulated the original legend. 

The fakir’s story is delightfully told; but it is not for this 
alone that the volume which contains itr deserves to be read, 
M. de Backer’s introduction possesses an interest quite its 
own in the charming comparison of the myths of many 
lands, by means of which he seeks to trace them to one 
parent source, and to prove that, as he says in his opening 
words, “ Humanity is one.’* 

Alice Lee. 


HOW TO PBESEEVE HEALTH 1n INDIA, WITH 
SPECIAL BEFEEENCE TO MEDICAL WOMEN, 

By Dr. C. R. Fbaitcis. 

(Continued from page 76.) 


BATHING. 

The importance of a daily bath—necessary everywhere, but 
especially so in a tropical climate,—cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon residents in India. ** Cleanliness is next tq 
godliness;** and truly the natives—^the Hindoos especi^ly— 
seem to realise the force of the connection; for personal ablu* 
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tions are (excepting in. tlie Hlls* where, owing perhape to the 
coldness of the climate, they are rathOr more chary of contact 
with water) intiihately associated with their religious ceremonies. 
OleanKness^ is, moreover, accepted' as an in^cation of a man 
being well to do ” in the world. The Bengalee proverb says i 

** Acharay 'Lukhi 
Bicharay Pundit.” 

(Cleanliness indicates prosperity, as power of discussion indicates 
the possession of knowledge.) 

The skin, at all times and everywhere a valuable emunctory 
for getting rid of what is waste material (which, if retained, 
would act as a poison in the system), is, in India, one of the 
principal safety-valves for this purpose. The value of the- 
injunction to keep one’s pores open is realised, when it is 
known that, in a person of ordinary stature, there are no less 
than seven millions of these pores distributed over the surface* 
of the body. Mahy an instance of improved health has been 
dated from the day when the individual commenced to adopt 
the practice of daily ablution; and no house in England is now 
considered to be complete, and fit for occupation, that is not 
provided with a bath-room,—a continuous supply of hot and 
cold water being laid on. Many persons in Europe are content 
to take a bath once a week—say on a Saturday—^for the sako, 
chiefly, of cleanliness. But such persons have no conception of 
the enormous amount of debris that is being continuously brought 
to the surface of the skin, to be there eliminated from the body 
through the medium of the perspiratory tubes (each a quarter 
of an inch in length) which terminate in the pores aforesaid. 
Not only does ablution get rid of these noxious accumulations, 
but, by liberating the blood from what, if retained, would 
hamper the circulation and (it may be) cause congestions, it 
enables the various organs to exercise their respective functions- 
with-freedom and vigour, and imparts a healthy tone to the 
entire system. Indeed, for persons in good health, in whom 
reaction is strong, and who after a bath of cold water experi¬ 
ence a pleasant and invigorating glow, there is no better tonic: 
and it is a natural one. The efficacy or injuriousness of such a 
bath must be decided by the bather’s own experience. If, instead 
of a glow, the individual should feel chilled (the ‘skin being 

^ * The people of Ghurhwal, in the Himalayas, are partioularlv nigliffent- 
about cleanliness. They raiely wash themselves, or the simple olothmg 
that covers them. Their only garment, excepting a fold of cloth round, 
their loins, is kept in wear almost till it falls off I The Ourhwalees have,, 
for many years, suffered from a form of pla^e (locally called mahaih/urreef. 
w great disease), which, if not caused By their filthy habits, is ceHAinly 

and fostered by them. 
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fthiiveUed, and the fingers becoming cold, white, or bluish red), 
languid, or sleepy, the cold bath is likely to do harm. TMs 
ia especially the case with those who have sulfered from oon^ 
gestion of one or more orgtins. Persons who have h^ an 
attack of “lirer*’ should be careful to use water with the 
** chill ofi.*' Although it may n^ver be safe to use colder water 
for the bath again, care should be taken to avoid falling into 
the habit of bathing habitually in too warm water, which tends 
to weaken the constitution as well as the skin. The practice, 
frequently adopted by the natives of oiling the surface of the 
body before bathing, appears, at first sight, likely to be 
detrimental, as one might expect the oil to have the effect of 
checking free exudations from the skin. On the contrary, how¬ 
ever, if not overdone, it is beneficial; inasmuch as the skin is 
softened; and it is said that the perspiration is prevented from 
being excessive and, therefore, exhausting. The fondness of 
the natives for oil, whether taken internally qr applied extern¬ 
ally, is somewhat remarkable. It is no uncommon sight to see 
one of the poorer classes lying at full length, after an ample 
meal, in the enjoyment of his hookah by the side of some 
sacred stream, where, having coated himself with oil, he con¬ 
templates with satisfaction his shining person. The practice 
may throw some light upon the passage in*Our Old Testament 
(the Psalms) where reference is made to '‘oil that giveth a 
cheerful countenance.” These classes use mustard-oil most 
profusely, and they go about thickly coated with it." In their 
oases there is undoubted risk, as free perspiration is undoubtedly 
checked. It need hardly be said that preliminary oiling is not 
recommended to Europeans. The skin is indeed sufficiently 
lubricated, whether in Europeans or natives, by oil-glands, from 
which (imbedded beneath the surface) an oily secretion is 
brought by certain tubes that pass upwards alongside those 
intended for the perspiration. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that a cold bath is attended 
with great risk when the body is fatigued or otherwise out of 
gear. I have known cholera developed by inattention to this 
rule. They, who can take a cold bath, naturally like to have the 
water* as cold as possible; and, for this purpose, it is placed 
outside the house during the night in porous earthen vessels. 
The porosity enables the evaporation to take place readily 
hence the advantage of keeping the drinking water, also, in such 
vessels. Surrounding these with damp cloths increases the 
coolness. A sufficiently effective and exhilarating cold bath 
dofisists in raising the earthen vessels (gurhas or ohattees) 
above one’s head and lotting the contents fall over the head 
(protected, if required, by a waterproof bathiog-cap) and body 
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after it has been well soaped.n Nothing removes the albuminoiia 
products that are brought to tht surfaoe better than soap^ Which 
dissolves them. Tears’s soap is the fashionable soap of the day: 
but I dm ndt aware that it is in aky way superior to brown or 
white Windsor, except in transparency. Where something 
more of a douche is desired, an attendant may mount upon 
a stool and pour out the water over the person, who, to increase 
the force, may be seated. A plunge bath is very delightful f(» 
those who are strong, and who are not affected by the shock; 
but this, in many cases, is too great, and an attack of ** liver ” 
is sometimes traceable to a plunge in a bath lined with 
chunam (lime-plaster) in which the water has become, as 
it often will &om standing some time, very cold. Bathers 
should not remain too long in the bath, prolonged contact 
with cold water being likely to cause internal mischief. An 
officer once fell, during the night, into the Irrawady; and, 
though contriving to support himself by holding on to the 
side of a boat (without, however, being able to get into it)— 
he could not do this alone—he remained in the water for a 
couple of hours or so. In the morning he was found to be jaun¬ 
diced. One of the beet tonics—^for the nerves especially—is the 
mi sheet pack. It is particularly useful when the system has 
become depressed by the heat after prolonged residence in 
India. The sitz bath is sometimes useful where there is tendency 
to constipation. The temperature of a hot bath is just over that 
of the blood—about 100“ Fahr.; of a warm bath, some 8® below 
it—or 90® Fahr.; that of a tepid bath is equal to summer heat 
in England—75® Fahr.; of a cold bath, 60® Fahr. No one 
should be unprovided with a lath thermometer. 

It has often been suggested that a hydropathic establishment 
in Hie hills would be a.great boon to Europeans in India; 
and that it would be remunerative. In some., cases, where a 
bracing treatment is indicated, a course of hydropathy would 
probably be very useful. The three principal‘'points aimed at 
in this system are, to eliminate, to soothe, and to bracein¬ 
dications which are often prominent in the treatment of chronic 
abnormal conditions in India. Those who could afford it would# 
of course, prefer to pass a few weeks in a hydropathic estab¬ 
lishment at home; and a very wise proceeding it would be. 
But, ibr those with limited means, such an establishment in an 
Indian sanatarium would be an attraction, if the scale of charges 
was moderate. , 

Every kind of special knowledge is of service in India: and 
I believe that if, amongst other specialities acquired by the 
lady-doctor (or by medical officers generally) before going 
abroad, they could acquire a Imowledge of hy^opathy in the 
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house of one of its professors, the practical experience thus 
obtained would be of great tsIu^ to them. 

• mouses. 

Except in the larger towns,—and even there the same moon-' 
'miienoe is sometimes experienced,—^there are usually fewer 
good houses than residents; and the best are therefore, in the 
erent of a vacancy, early engaged. Under such circumstances^ 
it may seem to be quite unnecessary to lay down any rules for 
guidance in the selection of a dwelling,—it being so frequently, 
especially where the applicant is late in the field, a case of 
“Hobson’s choice!” The nature of the several houses in a 
European station in India being generally well known, incoming 
friends write, to those who are leaving, to secure them such and 
such a bungalow, or pukka kothee; * so that outsiders, so to 
speak, have but a slender chance of obtaining the best. The 
best, though popularly so considered, are, however, not always 
the most eligible, from a sanitary point of view. The principal 
considerations with the public are size and situation,—-those on 
the bank of a river (where there is one) being, as a rule, pre¬ 
ferred. Such houses have a reputation for being unhealthy, 
owing to their nearness to the water. But the danger from this 
source is, in many cases, overrated. Much will depend upon 
the character of the stream, and upon the relative position of it 
and the house. A well-raised house, i.e., one placed on a high 
bank above a full and quick-fiowing stream that does nbt overflow 
the bank, may be inhabited with comparative impunity; whereas 
one on a level with the water which, being sufiiciently near to 
the sea, rises and falls with the tide,—Cleaving a wide bed of 
malaria-impregnated mud at the ebb,—^had better be avoided 
altogether. 

SUe .—It is adways desirable, whenever possible, to select a 
house that has b^en built on rising ground. Although, speaking 
generally, the plains of India are more or less on a dead level, 
there will often be found spots which, relatively to the neigh¬ 
bouring locality, are slightly raised above it; and whidi, being 
favourable for surface drainage, are better suited for building 
upon.* Under any circumstances, the foundation of the hbuse 
idiould be elevated four or five feet from the ground ; as, inde¬ 
pendent of the greater coolness and greater freedom from dom^ 
thus obtained, the ingress of snakes, &c., is rendered more difficult. 
I do not advocate the plan of building one’e own house iii 

* Kothee is a generic term for dwelling, applicable to every kind alike. 
Pukka means anything mature, including fmit, hard-boiled e^s, a 
permanent, as opposed to an officiating, appointment, and, As in tfafr case, 
a bouse (with a fiat roof) made with biCsks thoroughly burst. . '. i 
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IkdiA. The choice of material is often very limited, and none 
but an expert would be likely to distinguish, between the good, 
bad, and indlffei%nt. Moreover, an inferior kind may be sub¬ 
stituted by the builder for, or mixed'with, that Which—probably 
of the best—has been selected; and the fraud may not readily 
be detected. The cases where, «on being sent to an out<stati(m 
where there are absolutely no houses fit for Europeans, the new 
arrival Js compelled to build, are nut likely to occur amongst 
those for whose benefit these papers are written. Nothing 
further ne^d therefore be mentioned under this head. 

Whenever it is possible to make a selection of a house, 
amongst those that are available, the following are the principal 
rules which should guide the intending occupant in his or her 
choice,—the eite^ already alluded to, being one of the most 
important. 

Site .—Much of one’s time being passed (in the plains) 
indoors, and a larger amount of breathing-spaco being required 
than in England, the small rooms, that are there so much valued 
for their cosiness, are quite unsuited for India. The importance 
that is attached to this point may be seen from the fact that, 
according to the regulations, each European soldier must be 
supplied with 1,800 cubic feet in barracks, and when in hospital 
with 2,400 cubic feet, of air,—in either case more than double 
the amount that is considered sufficient at home. And the 
quantity of superficial feet—^that which more immediately sur¬ 
rounds the individual—is of even greater moment. In truth, 
the rooms in Indian houses can hardly be too spacious, especially 
the sitting and bed rooms. And the less of furniture that these 
rooms contain the better. The more there are of household 
gods of this description, the greater the impediment to free 
ventilation. Luxuriously'furnished drawing-rooms are quite 
out of place in a country where life is more or lehs peripatetic,— 
orders to remove, in the case of civil and military officers, and 
sometimes even of missionaries, from one station to another— 
depending upon promotions and the exigencies of the service—* 
occasionally following each other with discomforting rapidity. 

Vmtiiation .—The house should be built so that it may be 
freely perflated by the prevailing winds. This is not always 
possible in the growing larger towns, where convenience and 
economy too frequently supersede all sanitary considerations.' 
It is easier in the country stations; but, to meet the requirement, 
the position must vary with the different localities, and the 
climates peculiar thereto. Whilst the wind, especially if coel| 
is a welcmne visitor, the sun is not,—and therefore, though it i* 
almost impossible to secure this dis-union, our efforts should tie* 
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directed to obtaining a maximum of the former and a minimnn 
of the latter. In the hot seasomall doors and windows must be 
closed, during the day, to exclude the heated air, which, at that 
time, is almost unbearable: though some few advocate t*be re¬ 
verse, and positively seem to revel in the scorching atmosphere. 
But such salamanders are not 'common, and the system cannot 
be generally recommended; for there is nothing, except intem¬ 
perance, that so surely debilitates the entire system—^the nervous 
system in particular—and lays the foundation of internal con¬ 
gestions, which is specially conspicuous in the female sex, as 
prolonged exposure to such great heat. It is quite true that 
health is not incompatible with open doors and windows, chicks 
only being fixed in the doorways to keep out the flies, as in the 
case of travellers in staging bungalows, which are not ordinarily 
fitted with tatties, or thermantidotes, and of those who may be 
compelled to live, for a part of the hot weather, under canvas 
(in a tent) without these luxuries. These cqpes, however, are 
exceptional, and the fiery ordeal is not, as a rule, prolonged. 
In a hot weather campaign, as during the mutiny in 1857, 
there may be but little sickness amongst the troops, in spite of 
the exposure to intense heat. But this exemption is owing 
chiefly to professional excitement, aided by frequent change of 
air, and a more loosely-fitting and otherwise more suitable cos- 
.tume than that worn in days of yore: and, where there is no 
alcohol, this exemption will probably continue till the close of 
the campaign. It is in cantonments, when the excitement ie 
over, when men sleep in a more or less vitidted atmosphere, and 
when intoxicating'beverages are freely indulged in, that sick¬ 
ness supervenes. The experience of more than a century haa 
taught Europeans the propriety of closing all apertures, at 
this season, in the daytime, and of T>pening them at, or soon 
after, sunset,—and, unless contra-indicated by the presence of a 
malarious neighbourhood in the line of wind, during the night. 
Were we to adopt the system that was in vogue 130 years ago, 
our death rate amongst Europeans would be very much higher 
than—thanks to improved hygienic treatment—^it has now 
become. It is recorded that, when, in the middle of the last 
eentuty. Admiral Watson lay dying of a malarious fever iU 
Calcutta, his attendants complained that they could not keep 
the room cool although they had all the doore and windowe apmt 
ludeed, experience has abundantly proved that, provided the 
sleepers are protected against cold currents, the in-draught of 
outer night air freely perflating‘the house is infinitely better 
(ihore conducive to health) than the atmosphere within, which 
has become vitiated by exhalations from—it may be —several 
pslrs of lungs. 
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Sirwiture, —^The difiereno^ between a bungalow and a pukka 
kothee has already been referred to. The latter are considered 
to be safer, but hotter, than the former, owing to the walls and 
supports of'tile verandahs being nrore massive. Though they 
are less liable to be affected by wind and weather—I have 
known the thatched roof of a moderate-sized bungalow taken 
dean off in a dust storm, leaving the inmates without 'any pro¬ 
tection whatever (!)—they retain the heat. A bungalow may be 
built with pukka bricks (though those that are altogether un¬ 
baked, or imperfectly so, are more commonly used, as being 
cheaper, but of course loss durable); and these are the best. 
The principle is to have the' walls, &c., sufficiently thick for 
strength and durability, and yet not so thick as to neutralise, 
by thus causing retention of heat, the greater advantages, in 
point of coolness especially, of the bungalow. In some parts of 
the country cement, in the absence of lime, is not available; 
and, then, either unbaked bricks are exclusively used, or the 
entire building is made of simple mud, or of a mixture of both. 
Bungalows constructed in this primitive fashion— i. e., with mud 
only—are the coolest, but the least safe. 

Floors. —In the best houses the ground doors are pukka, or 
semi-pukka, covered with chunam (lime plaster and they are 
consequently hard and unyielding. The chunam* is, however, apt 
to crack and require frequent repair. Tiling (Venetian) is some¬ 
times used, or, where available, stone which can be smoothly cut. 
All these doors can be kept quite clean—they are cool also— 
and, the surface being even and without crevices, are not suit¬ 
able for the concealment of scorpions and the like. In the 
more primitive bungalows the earthen door is left uncovered, 
amd as the building is generally dush with the surrounding 
locality, they are apt, in «the rains especially, to become very 
damp. In some climates—in that of Lower Bengal for example 
—be the door what it may, the atmosphere near the ground is 
exeeeAingly damp. I have known shoes which", when placed at 
night on tiie ground door (matted over) of a pukka kothee in 
Calcutta were bright and dry, to be spotted with mildew in the 
morning! Shoes placed on the upper door, on the other hand, 
remained quite untarnished. This shows the great advamtage 
of sleeping, whenever possible, on an upper story;—as has been 
demonstrated in Calcutta where the barracks for the European 
troops are thus constructed. In some parts of India where 
malaria is rife—this poison, it will be remembered, is more 

*The chunam used in Madras is remarkable for its whiteness and 
resemblance to marble. It is very difficult, in the case of some of the 
buildings—of the Cathedral especially—to persuade one’s self that it is 
not marble. This chunam is made of powdered shells found on the coast. 
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yigorouB near tlie ground—the dwelling is prudently raised 
several feet from the surface wd>built upon a wooden or masoniy 
framework—the floor in these houses being ni’ade of wood—so 
that there is a free space between the building and the*earth. 
Such houses are, of course, preferable to those that are flush 
with the ground. The best'kind of covering for floors is 
Calcutta matting. It is light, durable, and cool, but somewhat 
dear. Where this is not available, the ordinary (split) bamboo 
matting (to be procured everywhere) must be used. Matting 
(of any description) is usually made to cover the entire floor— 
where Calcutta matting is laid down nothing else is really 
required—but the carpet should not extend to the wall, a space 
of at least eighteen inches being left. Scorpions, centipedes, 
and even snakes are sometimes found at the edge of the room 
concealed beneath the matting at that point. It is safer, there* 
fore, and cleaner, not to cover this part, but to let the matting 
and carpet be of the same dimensions. ^ 

The Roof is a very important part of an Indian house. It is 
believed that thatch, if of sufilicient thickness, is a better pro¬ 
tection against the sun than tiles, which are sometimes displaced 
by inquisitive crows or jubilant moukeys; and on this account 
thatched bungalows are generally preferred. These roofs are 
obviously more inflammable, and it would seem as if incendi¬ 
arism was at work occasionally in the dry season when thatch is 
plentiful and the thatchors (gi amees) want employment. Thatch, 
from its very nature, is apt to become damp, and to rot; and 
therefore should be renewed, either wholly or in part, from 
time to time. Snakes are apt to And their way into the 
thatched roofs of servants’ houses, which are, usually, much 
nearer to the ground than that on their master’s house; 
and they have been found even in''the roof of the bungalow. 
Whatever the foof— i. e., thatched or tiled—it should have a 
good slope—the,moro cone-shaped the better—and project well 
over the walls, where there is no verandah. So much is thought 
Qf thatch as a protection from the sun, that it is sometimes put 
up, tent fashion, over the flat roof of a pukka kothee. A full 
supp^ of water should always be at hand, in case of fire. 

A Verandah on every side of the dwelling is an essential 
adjunct to a house (of any description) in India; and the roof, 
which is continuous (in bungalows) with that of the main roof, 
should slope to within seven or eight feet of the ground. The 
wider the verandah the better, as it may be used for a variety 
of pusposes. In one part sits the tailor, and not far off a bearer, 
ready to answer any summons from within; and, but for its 
friendly protection, the punkah coolie would have a terrible 
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time of it in tlie liot weathw. Here, too, pedlars (box walas) 
display the contents of their boxes. In another part is deposited 
the water-purifying apparatus before described,—rthe store cup- 
board« being, in some cases, placei^ alongside. The verandah, 
connected with the drawing, or dining, room, serves as a room in 
which to have chota haziree; o^ for the sahib to have his tem¬ 
porary office; or for friends to enjoy a promenade, or lounge, and 
a chat. And in the verandah some of the happiest hours of 
domestic life are passed. During the rainy season, and when 
rain is falling, it is pleasant to escape from the greater heat of 
the artificially cooled rooms within, and, emerging into the 
verandah, to there enjoy the natural freshness of the outer air. 
The verandahs belonging to the bed-rooms are equally valuable, 
for other reasons. The beet houses are furnished with excellent 
verandahs; and such are not considered complete without them. 
The verandah pillars are often too thick, such thickness being 
quite unnecessary ; and they make the building hotter. Chicks, 
fitting closely between the pillars, are of great value in keeping 
out heat and glare; and, in the rainy seasons, chick doors 
(taking the place of the ordinary doors) are equally useful in 
serving as a barrier, especially in the evening, against trouble¬ 
some insects of every description, of which winged white ants 
and musquitoes are amongst the chief. Squirrels are often a 
nuisance in verandahs, as, though their gambols are pretty 
enough, their chirruping noise is sometimes very worrying. On 
their accoi,unt therefore, as well as in view to preventing birds 
from building, and other animals, as cats, rats, and bandicoots, 
from finding their way into the interior between the roof and 
the ceiling,* where they are apt to play high jinks, especially 
at night, and where they not unfrequently die and cause dis¬ 
agreeable smells, the eaves (apertures between the roof and the 
wall) should be carefully stopped up. 

General .—It is always an advantage to have a garden—not 
too large—attached to a house in India, bu'c not too near it 
(with the means of irrigation close at hand); as it affords agree¬ 
able and healthy employment for the occupant, and provides— 
which, if carefully tended and the soil be good, it always will 
do—a sufficient supply of flo^^'ers and vegetables. Indian gar¬ 
deners have, amongst themselves, a sort of practical freemasonry 
which, in their own eyes, seems to justify them in supplying 
each other, on special occasions, with their masters* fiowers. 

* The ceiling, in bungalows, is simply a whitewashed cotton cloth 
stretched across each room. They ought to be well secured to the top of 
the respective walls, or the space between the ceiling and the roof will bC”- 
come tJie rendezvous of bats, pigeons, and various kinds of sportive and 
combatant animals. 
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If a gardener (malee), when a paster asked him where he 
obtained all that beautiful poinsettia—he himself haying none^ 
were to answer truly, he would find the man had> purloined it, per 
gardener, from his neighbour’s garden. > > 

Bath-water should never be thrown down by the side of the 
house. It should be conveyed, by a pukka drain—it is worth 
the extra expense to have sudi a- drain in preference to one that 
is outcha—leading from the bath-room into the garden. Neither 
ehould the garden be over-irrigated, especially on the house 
side, as ground thus saturated may breed malaria. The garden 
generally should be irrigated just enough to promote flower and 
vegetable growth, and no further. The natives are very apt to 
over-irrigate. The drains which they cut, communicating be¬ 
tween the well and various parts of the garden, are allowed to 
overflow in all directions, when the sodden earth (otherwise 
harmless enough), becomes a hotbed of malaria. Vegetation 
should not be allowed to grow too near the house, as, besides the 
risk of malaria, there may be danger from snakes. A few trees 
at a mbderate distance are useful, the more so if between the 
house and any malarious locality. 

Eomantically situated houses, covered with creepers and im¬ 
bedded amongst shady walks and graceful arbours, are the 
worst possible for a tropical country like India. Bocks, or hills, 
from which radiation of heat might take place on to the house, 
are objectionable. 

If there be a choice of soils, those that are clayey, or black, 
should be avoided, a gravelly soil being preferred. A porous^ 
subsoil which may become saturated with water is, it is be¬ 
lieved, a favourite repository for the germs of cholera. It may 
be said, therefore, in general terms, that dry soils are superior 
to those that are at all damp. 

It would be well if, instead of the glaring whitewash on the 
inner walls of Indian houses, the colour was of a light blue or 
grey tint (with a^mooth non-absorbent surface); as being better, 
as well as more agreeable, for the eyes. In the hills only are 
some of the walls papered. 

Before fires are lighted in the grates, the chimneys should be 
thoroughly examined, as birds’ nests, or other obstructions, may 
exist in them. 

CONSERVANCY., 


Except in the presidency towns the system of conservancy is 
of the most primitive description ; though none the less eflective 
pn that account. In Calcutta an elaborate scheme for draining 
Ihe city into the neighbouring salt-water lake has been canied 
out; and, to a certain extent, it works well. It would work 
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much better if the 8ubor<?inate drains—those leading from 
private houses and other buildings to the main sewers—were 
more thoroughl;f flushed. Indeed, 1 believe that the flushing 
even of thdse last, dependent as they are altogether upon the 
river (the Hooghly), is not so perfect as it might be. The 
system is a vast improvement upon that which obtained a few 
years ago, when all the sewage of the town was, nightly, con¬ 
veyed to one of the ghats (landing-places) and thence taken in 
boats to a point in mid-stream, where it was deposited at the 
rate of 180 tons in the 24 hours. The neighbourhood of tl^e 
salt-water lake—at present a pestiferous marsh;—might in time, 
if properly cared for, become a productive market garden. 
Flaintains, the most largely consumed by the natives of Indian 
fruits, would probably grow well there and yield a handsome 
return to any company or enterprising individual, who wonld 
undertake their cultivation. I am not aware to what extent any 
drainage scheme has been applied to the other presidency towns 
—Madras and Bombay. In up-country stations sites are set 
apart for the reception of the station sewage; and, in a few 
districts, th,o native farmers, recognising its value, have become 
purchasers: but, generally, it is left (mingled with dry earth) 
exposed to the sun; and is either, in course of time, incorporated 
with the soil, constituting excellent manure, or dried and ren¬ 
dered harmless. In some places it finds its way into small 
streams, or rivers, polluting them and thus multiplying the 
germs of disease, already sufficiently abundant throughout the 
•country. Once impregnated with dry earth, uninfected sewage 
(». e.f not containing the seeds of cholera or other zymotic 
disorder) is free from danger. A supply of this valuable com¬ 
modity should therefore always be kept under cover, ready for 
use in every dwelling, kind of dry earth will not do. It 

should neither be sandy, nor gravelly, nor clayey, but genuine 
porous earth such as is met with 'almost everywhere in the imme^ 
diato neighbourhood of vegetation. G-arden -aarth is, usually, 
excellent. It is well to lay in a stock before the rains set in; as, 
then, it is difficult to procure it, dry. If there be no available 
outhouse, or other convenience in which to store the earth, a 
receptacle should be constructed—a kind of dust-bin—where it 
can be kept under cover. The daily use of this dry earth 
should be insisted upon throughout the household. The native 
servants may be somewhat averse to the practice at first, as it is 
not in keeping with their own habits; but, after a time, they 
will become accustomed to it—the more readily if they see,that 
its nse is general. All work of this description devolves upon 
the “knight of the broom” (the sweeper), who, if not looked 
after, is somewhat disposed to deposit his sweepings, &c., in any 
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oonvenient corner in the garden, or elsewhere. Under ordinary 
circumstances dry earth is amply sufficient; l^ut, if there be 
cholera, or any other form of infecting disease in t^ family, or 
amongst the servants, ^/sinfectants are necessary. Coppe^ftB, or 
sulphate of iron (locally kusees or heera kuss), is recommended 
by some, and it has the advantage of being cheap and readily 
procurable in the bazaar; but, when used, it sometimes emits a 
most disagreeable smell: and, therefore, where there is a supply 
of carbolic acid, McDougal’s disinfecting powder, Condy’s fluid, 
or chloralum, either of these is preferable. Instructions for use 
are given on the bottle, or box, containing the disinfectant. 
Whenever it is necessary to uso these things, a remote part of 
the garden or premises should be set apart for the burial of 
what otherwise would be taken away,—the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of a tank, or well, into which infecting germs might 
percolate through the soil, being avoided. Besidents should 
make a point of keeping their gardens, and p^mises generally, 
clean and free from all impurities. It is to be regretted that an 
organised system of house to house inspections, aflecting Euro¬ 
pean houses as well as those belonging to natives, is not adopted 
in India. Lady doctors will And a wide field for the inculcation 
of sound hygienic maxims, for, although the natives are remark¬ 
able fur personal cleanliness, it is equally remarkable how 
uncleanly are their homo surroundings, by which, as well as by 
the results of overcrowding, they are daily poisoned. In the 
event of cholera breaking out in a family, rather than let the 
fact be known, tliey think nothing of burying (barely out of 
sight and immediately in front of the dwelling) what ought to 
be thoroughly disinfected and buried deep in the soil at a dis¬ 
tance from human habitations. There can be no doubt that 
there is a much greater amount of dt)9eq|9o generated by our¬ 
selves in India, ^ough carelessness or wilful negligence, than 
the public have a|py idea of. 

(To he eontinmd.) 


EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE 

EAST. 


IV.—^THB DAVID SASSOON REFOBMATORY, BOMBAY. 

When Miss Carpenter visited Bombay, in the early part of 
1867, she was greatly interested in an institution, which had 
been founded seventeen years before by the exertions of the late 
Dr. Buist, for the reformation of juvenile delinquents, an^ for 
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the encouragement of apprenticeship in trades. Originally 
known as the Bombay School cf Industry, it had later been 
named the I^avid Sassoon Industrial and Beformatory Institu¬ 
tion ; fqr, when public support could'barely keep it in existence, 
two members of the Sassoon family had liberally come forward 
and had made over to the Bo&bay Government, on certain 
conditions, a large sum for its maintenance, as well as good 
premises. One of the conditions was, that the School should 
henceforth be called after their late father, whose memory is so 
well preserved in Bombay for his philanthropic munificence. 
Two years after the institution had thus been placed on a per¬ 
manent basis (1859-60), the number of boys in training was 55. 
There being no law at that time giving jiower to magistrates 
to enforce detention, seveial desertions had taken place, but 
generally among boys who had lately entered; for those who 
had stayed a few weeks began to recognise the advantages to 
be obtained from continued residence; and these latter often 
helped to trace the deserters. The magistrates had already the 
power of legally apprenticing young criminals, which power they 
were beginning to exercise. If such boys were sent from the 
Mofussil, they might be supported in the School by means of a 
Government grant; a few, too, were paid for by parents or 
guardians. The remainder were destitute boys, some of whom 
had been convicted; and the greater number were fed, clothed, 
and taught ^at the expense of the institution. The boys were 
from the first taught a variety of trades, and Miss Carpenter 
stated that “ they gradually improved so much, both in habits 
of application and in skill, that orders were obtained for work,” 
partly from Government. The more advanced pupils were 
allowed to make visits to large workshops on one day in the 
week, when the School workshops were closed; and in this way 
facilities arose for making their qualifications known, and for 
obtaining employment for them at the end of t^eir apprentice¬ 
ship.' The Committee also took pains to improve the tastes of 
the boys, by making the grounds attractive, and erecting an 
aviary; and occasionally excursions were arranged. Meantime, 
the Secretary was able to report very well as to general improve¬ 
ment in conduct. 

In 1861 the number of boys had increased to 88; but it was 
found that the income of the institution did not allow of the 
expenditure involved, and it was decided to limit the free pupils 
to 40. Application, however, was made to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in regard to grants for the support of all boys apprenticed 
by magistrates at the School. The result was that, by an Order 
of Council, it was decided that every lad sent to the reformatory, 
instead of to gaol, should be clothed and fed at the expense of 
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Government. But a temporeury eheck to the institution soon 
followed. By a section of Act,XYI. of 1861, it was provided 
that sentences might be carried out in any *reformatory that 
fulfilled certain conditions.* The Committee, hov^ever,*of the 
David Sassoon Beformatory did not take steps to mak'e it recog¬ 
nised as a fit place of detention under this new law, because 
they only wished to receive boys for a term of apprenticeship, 
considering it of little use to take them in for the short period 
to which juvenile delinquents are ordinarily sentenced. But the 
magistrates seemed to think that the new law superseded the 
older one, and that they had no longer power to apprentice. 
For three or four years, theiofore, very few boys were appren¬ 
ticed by the magistrates. In 1866, however, the former prac¬ 
tice was resumed, and the number of inmates has been larger 
ever since. Improvements were by degrees made in the manage¬ 
ment, and the boys are systematically trained in self-command 
and self-reliance, by being trusted with a part of their monthly 
salary, and by having certain privileges if they behaved well. 
Additional accommodation was jwovided in 1879. 

By the latest Boport, the number of boys in the David 
Sassoon School was 223. They are received between 9 and 
18, at which age they are sent out ihto the world. The 
main part of the day is devoted to industrial training, but all 
learn reading, writing, Eirithmetic, &c., and a good proportion 
are taught a little English. Many boys are employed at the 
Government Printing Press ; seventy work at the S&ssoon Silk 
Mills, and at other mills; while the School workshops give pre¬ 
paratory instruction in printing, carpentry, smiths’ work, paint¬ 
ing, and brass work. The boys are said to work “with a will,’* 
they appear to be orderly and contented, and the number of 
escapes decreases year by year. Tire financial results having 
been lately satieSfactory, the house is now to be enlarged so as 
to accommodate^ forty-five more inmates, while the building 
loan contracted in 1881 has been paid off. The Managers try 
to keep up connection with those who leave, and they have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the institution has been the 
means, in many instances, of hindering a course of crime, and 
of enabling numbers of boys, not only to earn an honest liveli¬ 
hood, but to become skilful and capable artisans. We shall be 
glad to receive further Beports of this valuable Beformatory. 
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A ^VIELDOMB TO THE AERIYED HINDU 

LADIES IN LONDON. 


1 cannot help expressing the pleasure and rejoicing that we 
feel on the important occasion of the arrivai, on the 5th of April, 
of two Hindu ladies in^ England. A small party, consisting of 
Hindus, Mahomedahs, and English, \rent to Victoria Station to 
meet and welcome the visitors. 

The arrivals are, Mr. and Mrs. Seva Earn and their 
daughter, a little child, and Srimati Hurdevi, his sister, from 
the Punjab. We could not give a grand reception, as we pro¬ 
posed, on account of the uncertainty of our friends’ arrival. By 
my using the expression, “Welcome to the Hindu ladies,” I 
hope the gentlemen, Mr. Seva Earn and Mr. Lukshmee Narain, 
will ifot think that we do not welcome them. The reason why 
I have put the ladies in the hrst instance is, that they are the 
only and first Kayusth ladies from the N. W. P. or the Punjab 
who have crossed the sea. But Mr. Eoshan Ldl, who belongs 
to the same caste, came to England nearly two years ago, and 
thus set an example to his caste fellows; so the coming of the 
Elayusth gentlemen is not a new thing. 

Mr. Seva Earn and his sister Srimati Hurdevi are the 
children of Eai Bahadur Kanhya Lai, late executive Civil 
Engineer, and he is the first man in the Punjab who was raised 
to that high and responsible ofiice. He has also distinguished 
himself by writing a history of the Punjab. 

“Coming events cast their shadows before” is an old 
proverb, and very true, and is applicable upon this occasion. 
The coming to England of Hiu^u caste ladies cf an influential 
family is a sign and prediction that the N. W. P. and the 
Punjab wiU soon be equal to Bombay and Bengal in education, 
and will reach their social position. At present caste has chained 
the people so much that they cannot move to the left or right at 
their ease. However, this nineteenth century has performed 
miradles which never even had been imagined by the human 
mind; and it is a particularly wonderful era in the history of the 
world, which has prophesied and is prophesying besides many 
other things, that the time of happiness for the races of India has 
come, and that they will progress in every possible way. If we 
adopt the course of bringing our ladies over here, and throw 
the masks of prejudice into the sea, social intercourse will soon 
be opened between ourselves and tbe English in India. It is 
simply impossible for the latter to exclude us from their society 
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when they see us advanced in views, ready to have tea and 
dinner with them without the Jleast hesitation. H.B.H. the 
Duke of Connaught, in his speech at the Annual Meeting 
of the National Indian Association, stated the* secfet of 
the non-intercourse of the English and the Indians at our 
home in the following words, which are very true:—“ Hero in 
England we are able to meet with great freedom those Indian 
gentlemen who come to our shores; but the same Indian gentle¬ 
men at home will find greater difficulty in meeting Englishmen 
in social intercourse. The pn jvdice in caste and religion is so great 
that it is very difficult for them^ whatever their feelings may he, to rim 
counter to the opinions which exih’ amongst so large a number of their 
countrymen?^ The moral to be drawn from those true words of 
the son of our gracious Queen is, that it is time for you, my 
countrymen, to come with quick steps to this wonderful country, 
to learn its customs and manners, and to see all that is worth 

seeing. Kjiusuwakt R.vi. 

London. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


At a recent Meeting of the Central Committee of Lady 
Dufforin’s Fund, it was announced that the Prince and Princess 
of Wales had become Vice-Patrons; also that the *l3egum of 
Bhopal, in addition to the munificent gifts already presented, is 
about to establish a female ward, under a lady doctor, in Bhopal, 
and that the high priest of the Hindoo temple of Baidyanath 
has offered gold and silver medals to female medical students 
belonging to Brahmin and other high tjastos. — Times. 

A number of Aligurh subscribers to the Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund have genenously offered to contribute Rs. 1,000 towards 
the building and endowment of a private female ward in the 
Agra Government Hospital. 

A large evening concert was given on March 20th, at Beady- 
monej^ House, Bombay, in aid of Lady Beay’s Fund for the 
Medical Education of Women. Several Parsee ladies, including 
the hostess, Mrs. J. Cowasjee Jehanghier, and the Misses 
Kabrajee, took part in the musical performance, which ended 
with the Gujerati version of the National Anthem. A good 
English recitation was given by Miss Ave Bhownaggree. Their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Beay were present, and the party 
was so well attended that a considerable sum was realised for 
the Medical Fund. One interesting point to be notioed in 
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regard to this concert was, that English and Indian ladies 
performed together in public for the first time. 

IJhe Bpngal Committee have ^secured the services of Mrs. 
Yan Ingen, L.M. and 8. Madras, for taking charge of an out¬ 
patients* dispensary for native y^omen at Calcutta, and attending, 
without fees, the ladies of certain families the heads of which have 
subscribed liberally for the purpose. Mrs. Van Ingen will also 
be free to take private practice, as far as the other work under¬ 
taken allows. This lady has studied Medicine at the Madras 
Medical College, and she will have received her University 
degree by this time at the Madras Convocation. 

The Countess of Dufferin, accomi)anied by Mrs. Grant Duff, 
visited, while at Madras, the Victoria Caste and Gosha Women’s 
Hospital. They wore received by the Honourable Mr. T. Hama 
Eow and Mr. P. 8. Eamasawmy Moodelliar, C.I.E., and Mrs. 
Scharlieb, M.B., the Lady Superintendent. The lady medical 
students of the Medical College presented an address to Lady 
Dufferin, who spoke kindly to each of them, and left the fol¬ 
lowing record in the Visitors’ Book: “I visited this hospital 
to-day, and am much pleased to see all its arrangements, and to 
find by the number of patients in it that it is so fully appreciated.” 

A very successful party of Indian and European ladies, in 
connection with the Bengal Branch of the National Indian 
Association, took place on March 16th, at Calcutta. The Coun¬ 
tess of Dufferin and Lady Eivers Thompson were present on 
the occasion. 

The Keshub Ch under Sen Memorial Fund has reached 
Es. 11,600. Es. 8,000 aro to be spent on a portrait for the 
Town Hall, Calcutta, and Es. 600 for one for the Albert Hall. 
Es.4,000 aro to be devotod to providing Es. 80 annually for a 
gold medal, and Es. 80 for books, to bo given to students who 
take the highest honour in philosophy. The remaining Es. 4,000 
will supply an annual prize in books and money, to the total 
value of Es. 160, to the lady student who stands highest in 
general proficiency in the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta 
University. 

The Times of India states: The last Government Oatetie con¬ 
tains the appointment of Surgeon Kirtikar as Second Surgeon 
and Professor in the Grant Medical College. Dr. Kirtikar is a 
native of this country, Hindoo by birth. He studied for the 
conunissionod Medical Service after receiving his primary educa¬ 
tion at the Grant Medical College; and having established a 
reputation, not only as a medic^ man, but also as a military 
doctor on active service, he has now obtained a Professorship in 
the School at which )ie was once a pupil.” 
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At the annual Jamshedi Naoro;se festival of the Freemasons 
of Bombay on March 20th, an integresting presentation ceremony 
took place. Mr. D. R. Ohichgar, who had lately* returned from 
Europe, received as a testiAonial a rich electro-plated tea 
and coifee set, and a gold watch and chain, &c., in recognition 
of his valuable services rendered to the craft in the last ten 
years. The various ofidces which Mr. Ohichgar has ably filled 
in connection with Freemasonry were recorded on the occasion, 
and allusion was also made to his energy in promoting female 
education and social reforms. 

Mr. Hamid Ali Khan, Barrister-at-Law, delivered a lecture, 
some weeks ago, before the Aligurh Institute, upon his impres¬ 
sions and exi)erience3 in connection with his visit to England. 
Mr. Cadell, Magistrate of Aligurh, took the chair; and Mr. 
Mahmoud introduced the lecturer, who referred with great 
interest to the sjDread of education in England among tho 
working classes. • 

We have received the following pieces of intelligence from 
Rno Saheb M. Lallubhai Munsitf, Surat, Correspondent of the 
National Indian Association at that place : — 

“ This is the usual marriage season in our part of India, and 
Europeans find great interest in witnessing the wedding cere¬ 
monies performed by the different communities of the Hindus. 
The marriage of Mr. Shripad Babaji Tliakor, of the Bombay 
Civil Service, which was celohiated on the 20th DeeemUer, 1885, 
at Alimedabad, with the daughter of R. R. Pandit Ganesh 
Gopal, was performed in a very simple style. Miss Pandit was 
a student of the Poona Girls’ High School. 

“ The State of Bhownaggar, described by Mr. Edwin Arnold, 
C.S.I., as a model native State, lately presented a very pic¬ 
turesque scene, off account of the presence of visitors, not only 
from different pajts of Gujarat and Bombay, but also from 
Poona, both natives and Christians, who had come to witness 
the wedding ceremony, at Rajyaman, of Rajeshri Hariprasad 
Santokrum Desaiji, J.P. This gentleman has made himself 
known all over India for his liberality during the Kathiawar 
famine,* and has gained a host of friends. He presented the 
sum of Rs. 6,000 to the Poona Girls’ High School, besides 
defraying the expenses of the last prize exhibition on the eve 
of his departure from Poona. He resided there for some time, 
on account of the education of his two daughters, Kamala 
Laxmi and Mangala Laxmi, whose wedding took place on the 
26th ultimo with great 6clui. IDian Saheb of Manavadar (a 
native State in Kathiawar), also went to Bhownaggar for the 
occasion of the wedding. Professor and Mrs. Peterson also 
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passed a week there, and ware very much interested to see the 
ceremony. • 

Gujarat has sustained a very serious loss by the mournful 
death'of £avi Narmada Shankar Xalshankar, of Surat, which 
occurred at his residence, in Bombay, on the 25th February. 
He was born in 1833. The dfeceased was known as a social 
reformer and a Gujarati author and poet.- He was author of 
more than 25 literary works, indudiug prose and poetry; chiefly 
history and philosophy, Hindu religion and lexicography, and 
dramaS. The Bhuleswar Library and Heading Hoorn, of which 
he was an Hon. life Member, were closed on the following day 
as a mark of respect to his memory. 

“ Mr. Dolatrao S. Desai, B.A., LL.B. (London), andBarrister- 
at-Law, who is at present practising at Surat, has been elected 
a Municipal Commissioner; and Eao Saheb K. Lallubhai has 
been re-elected a Municipal Commissioner, and has been ap¬ 
pointed a Law Examiner for the Sub-Judges’ and Pleaders’ 
Examination for this year.” 


Tlie Treasurer of the National Indian Association has 
received life subscriptions of ten guineas from Major-General 
Sir Peter Lumsden, G.C.B., C.S.I., and from J. Algernon 
Brown, Esq., M.A. 


PEHSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. J. T. C. Mitter, of Doveton College, Calcutta, has passed 
the Second M.B., C.M. Examination of the University of Glasgow. 

A Marathi Brahmin lady, Mrs. Ananda Bai Joshee, has 
lately taken the M.D. degree in the Women’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., where she has studied Medicine for 
three years. 

Pundita Hama Bai, who has studied for the last year and 
given instruction in Sanskrit at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 
has gone to the United States for a short visit, and was present 
at the graduation of Mrs. Ananda Bai Joshee. 

Arrivah .—The Thakore Saheb of Gondal; the Hon. Dadabhoy 
Naoroji, Mr. Huttonjee Bomonjee, Mr. Jehanglur P. Gama, Mr. 
M. M. Bhownaggree and Miss Bhownaggree, from Bombay. 
Mr. Seva Ham, with his wife and young daughter, and his 
sister, Srimati Hurdevi; also Mr. Lutchmi Narayan, from the 
Punjab. Mr. Abdul Majid, from Delhi. Mrs. Sorabji, from 
Poona. Mr. J. M. Ghose, from Calcutta, 
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THE OPENING CEKEMONY OF THE 
FOUHTH OF MAY. 


The Colonial and Indian Exhibition* was opened on 
Tuesday, May 4th, by Her Majesty the Queen, in brilliant 
weather, and in the presence of twenty thousand visitors. 
His Royal Highness the Ihince of Wales, who is the 
Executive President of the Royal Comhiission, went to the 
Exhibition at 11.30, and awaited the Queen in the Entrance 
Hall of the building, with the other Commissioners, including 
those from India and from the various Colonies. Her 
Majesty arrived from Windsor Castle at noon, antf after the 
Commissioners from distant parts had been presented to her, 
a procession was formed, wliich, preceded by heralds and 
other officers in gorgeous dress, passed through the Indian 
Gallery and some of the Colonial Courts, and then 
through the Geydeus and the Conservatory into the Royal 
Albert Halh The Queen walked between her two sons, the 
Prince of Walesa and the .Duke of Connaught. The Princess 
of Wales followed with the Crown Princess of Germany, and 
then came the three other daughters of Her Majesty and 
the younger members of the Royal Family. The Royal Com- 
missicfners, the Executive Commissioners for the Colonies 
and India, several of the Ministers, and officials of various 
kinds, appeared in the long and splendid procession, which 
was greeted with great enthusiasm by the lines of spectators. 
In the Albert Hall a Chair of State has been placed, 
surmounted by a canopy of Indian cloth of gold, with chains 
of gold and silver Delhi work and curtains of embroidered 
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velvet. When the (^ueen entered the Hall the first verse of 
the National Anthem was supg in English, and as Her 
Majesty reached' the dais tlie second verse was given in 
Sanskrit, as’ translated by Professor Max Milller, and tlie 
third again in English. The Queen took her place in front 
of the Chair of State, surrounded by the Iloyal Family and 
the great officers of State, the Commissioners taking the 
seats reserved for them in the Hall, wliich was entirely 
filled. The proceedings of the opening ceremony now took 
place. The following Ode by the Poet Laureate, Lord 
Tennyson, was sung by Madame Albani and the choirj— 

Welcome, welcome with one voice ! 

In your welfare we rejoice, 

Sons and brothers, that have sent, 

From isle and capo and continent, 

Produce of your field and flood. 

Mount and mine, and primal wood, 

Works of subtle brain and hand, 

And splendours of the Morning Land, 

Gifts from every British zone! 

Britons, hold your own! 

“ May we find, as ages run, 

4’he mother featured in the son, 

And may j'oura for ever be 
That old strength and constancy' 

Which has made your Fathers great. 

In our ancient island-state ! 

And—where’er her flag may fly, 

Glorying between sep. and sky— 

Makes the might of Britain known ! * 

Britons, hold your own! 

Britains fought her sons of yore, 

Britain fail’d; and never more, 

Careless of her growing kin, 

Shall we sin our fathers’ sin, 

Men that in a narrow'er day— 

Unprophetic rulers they— 

Prove from out the Mother’s nest 
That young eagle of the West, 

To forage for herself alone! 

Britons, liold your own I 
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“ Sharers of our glorious^past, 

Brothers, must we part at last ? 

Shall not we thro’ good and ill 
Cleave to one another still ? 

Britain’s myriad voices call: 

' Sons, be welded, eash and all, 

Into one Imperial whole, 

One with Britain heart and soul! 

One life, one flag, one fleet, one Throne! ’ 

Britons, hold your own! 

And God guard all! ” 

H.K.H. the Trince of Wales then read to Her Majesty an 
address, in which he sketched tlie origin of the Exhibition, 
and expressed the thanks of the Commissioners for the able 
co-operation which had been given by the Colonial and 
Indian Governments and by the City of London, as well as by 
private firms and individuals, in order to secure the success of 
the undertaking. The Prince of Wales alluded feelingly to 
the interest taken by his late father in the first Exhibition of 
the kind, that of 1851, which was also opened by the Queen, 
and he ended with the expression of his best hopes for good 
results on the present occasion. He trusted that the 
Exhibition would stimulate commercial interests and inter¬ 
course, augment aflection and brotherly sympathy, and 
deepen tlie steadfast loyalty wliich those in the Mother 
Country share with their kindred "w'ho have elsewhere so 
nobly done honour to her name.” 

Her Majesty the Queen read the following reply to the 
address of the Prince of Wales : “ I Receive with the greatest 
satisfaction the £|^dress which you have* presented to me on 
the opening of this Exhibition. I have observed with a warm 
and increasing iftterest the jirogress of your proceedings in 
the execution of the duties entrusted to you by the Eoyal 
Commission, and it affords me sincere gratification to witness 
the successful result of your judicious and unremitting 
exertiohs, in the magnificent Exhibition which has been 
gathered together here to-day. I am deeply moved by your 
reference to the -circumstances in which the ceremony of * 
1851 took place, aud I heartily concur in the belief you have 
expressed that the Prince Consort, my beloved husband, hadj,^^ 
he been spared, would have witnessed with intense interest,j 
the development of his ide*as, and would, I may add, havi^fi 
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seen with pleasure our son naking the lead in the movement 
of which he was the originator* I cordially concur with you 
in the jpray<^r that this undertaking may be the means of 
imparting a stimulus to the coinrriercial interests and inter¬ 
course of all parts of my dominions, by encouraging the arts 
■of peace and industry, and by strengthening the bonds of 
union which now exist in every portion of my Empire.” 

The Queen then commanded the Lord Chamberlain to 
“ declare the Exhibition open,” which having been done, a 
flourish of trumpets by Her Majesty’s State Trumpeters 
announced the fact to the public. A prayer was offered by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for the blessing of God upon 
the Exhibition. Then followed some more music, Madame 
Albani singing “ Home, Sweet Home.” Her Majesty left the 
building at the conclusion of the ceremony, and the visitors 
dispersed themselves in the various Courts to look at the 
wonderful collection of treasures contained in the Exhibition, 
among which the specimens of Indian art and skill are 
especially prominent. Many Indian gentlemen and ladies 
now in London received invitJitions for the opening day, and 
their Oriental attire added to the general splendour of the 
•occasion. There is still much to complete within the 
building; but the greatest exertions had been made to prepare 
for the cei*emony, so that most of the Courts appeared to be 
well filled and in perfect order. The Exhibition is visited 
daily by large numbers of eager sightseers, and it is 
acknowledged greatly to exceed in interest and beauty the 
Exhibitions which preceded it. 


CASTE IN MODEEN INDIA.—II. 


It is the opinion of some, who have had the best oppor- 
iiunities of observing Indian society, that one of the chief causes 
why so much difference exists between the English and the 
Inmans is, that they cannot eat and drink together freely. This 
appears to me a very wise observation,—so full of meaning that 
it will be worth while to dwell upon it at some length. It has 
become a fashion in some quarters to throw every blame upon 
^e English for not mixing with us «quite freely. It is not my 
intention to offer an apology for English reserve, which has 
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certainly gone a little too far; but^still, I should like to draw the 
notice of my countrymen to one or two facts, which I think 
may, in a measure, modify the charges which "they hurl at their 
European friends. For free social intercourse, *I think, the 
society of ladies and community in eating and drinking are 
necessary. Take away these elements from our social gather¬ 
ings, and what remains ? Social intercourse, in its real essence, 
means these two elements, or it means nothing. An English¬ 
man invites us to tea or dinner; we can do nothing of the sort. 
He introduces us to his wife, or sister, or mother'; but he can 
never see our female relations. He gives us every pleasure 
which social intercourse can j'ive, but we can give him nothing 
in return. There can be no cordiality in this one-sided inter¬ 
course. It is of no use to invite a dozen Englishmen to our 
gatherings to stare at one another. This formal business can 
give them no such pleasure as they find in their own society. 
Merely bringing the English and the Indians together for a 
little while in a room is not promoting socialf accord. As Bacon 
says: “ For a crowd is not a company; and faces are but a 
gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there 
is no love.” Under these circumstances, how are we justified in 
blaming the English altogether? The coldness which exists 
between the rulers and the ruled in India is the root of many 
evils. I need not mention its evil consequences in the sphere of 
politics; but look at the mischief it works in other spheres. On 
account of caste prejudices, the Indians cannot mi» freely with 
the Europeans, and therefore can never get any insight into’ 
their habits, ideas, and manners: and this is a decided loss to 
us. Socially and intellectually, the English are far superior to 
us; but, being under the ban of caste, we cannot derive any 
good from them, because we know ijpthing, or next to nothing, 
about them, l^upposing that modern civilisation is a good, how 
can any general enthusiasm be created among the Indians to 
diffuse it through their own country ? Simply by bringing them 
in close contact with the Europeans in India; so that by per¬ 
sonal experience they may see the good as well as the bad side 
of European life, and choose the better part. But it is impos¬ 
sibly to bring them in close contact with the English as long as 
they do not break down the barriers of caste. The movement 
of young Indians coming to England is so slow, because the 
Indians are ignorant of that sweetuess and light which civilisa¬ 
tion has introduced into modem European society. In order 
that the bonds of mutual cordiality between the two races may 
grow stronger than they are now; that social intercourse be¬ 
tween them be set on a more satisfactory footing than it is now; 
that the people, by foUowdng the example of the English, lead 
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a higher intellectual and social life than they do now; that 
they throw thems^Tes into th^ tendencies of the present age 
more fully and fearnestly than they have hitherto done; it is 
necessary that they rise to the idea of universal brotherhood, 
and banish caste from the land. 

This point is open to a grave*objection. An orthodox Hindu 
might say that though we do not eat with the Mohammedans, 
nor mix with their ladies, still a mutual acqord exists between 
us; therefore, for the promotion of friendly social intercourse 
between the Hnglish and the Indians, the breaking down of caste 
prejudices is not necessary. But the objection may bo rebutted in 
several ways. 

First. Though it is true that we do not dine with the 
Mohammedans, yet we have become assimilated in habits and 
ideas and customs to such an extent that, really speaking, there 
is very little diJfference between us. Our amusements and intellec¬ 
tual pursuits are just the same as those of the Mohammedans. Our 
domestic life is the same ; and this is the secret of that intellec¬ 
tual sympathy which exists between us and the Mohammedans. 

Secondly. The Mohammedans, not being much superior to 
the Hindus in point of civilisation, became sot>n infected with 
their superstitions ; and a sort of caste system (unknown in 
Arabia and Persia) grew up among them, in consequence of 
which they began to follow our habits. Man judges every¬ 
thing from his own nature. Superstitious people have a great 
regard for*the superstitions of others. Enlightened people care 
neither for their own absurdities nor for those of others. And 
this I believe to be the secret of the complaint sometimes made 
against the English—that they do not respect our superstitions 
a much as their predecessors did; and that while even the 
Mohammedan priests respect our gods and shrines, the European 
missionaries publicly denounce them. The treason of this 
phenomenon is simple enough. Mohammedan beliefs were very 
like our own—the worship of saints, shrines, ifelics; the belief 
in witchcraft and supernatural agencies. Thus, when the 
Mohammedans settled in India, they very easily imbibed some 
of our superstitions, and we imbibed theirs; and in this way a 
mutual regard grew up, which contributed in a large measure 
to the social and intellectual harmony that reigns between us. 
The same cause softened down caste animosities. 

Thirdly. A great many Hindus became converts to Islam, 
and they retained their regard for caste. During the Moham¬ 
medan rule, conversions were not the work of timfe and educa¬ 
tion, but were made by force of arms; and the result was that 
the converts, instead of undergoing a thorough change in their 
xeligious convictions, used to undergo simply a social change, 
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retainiag their prejudices and supprstitions undisturbed. Their 
inner life remained unchanged; their belief in Hindu super¬ 
stitions, customs, and caste p/eserred, and dbes still preserve, 
its oiiginal features quite clear and distinct, in spife of ^the tide 
of Mohammedan proselytism which swept over it. 

Fourthly. It is not true te say that our caste exclusiveness 
has not at cdl affected the sympathy which exists between us and 
the Mohammedans; as, among the Shya sect of the Moham¬ 
medans, there are many who do not eat anything touched by a 
Hindu,—who would, in fact, have their room washed if any 
Hindu were to stop into it. Now, everyone knows that this 
prejudice is not found in Mohammedan countries, nor even 
among their other sects in India. Then how came it into 
existence ? The Hindu caste is certainly responsible for this. 
When the Shyas saw that wo looked upon them as unclean 
animals, they paid us in our own coin (though to their great 
injury, no doubt), by abstaining from us altogether. And who 
knows that if the new element of European^civilisation had not 
been introduced, this gulf between the Mohammedans and the 
Hindus would not have gone on widening and deepening ? 

Thus we see that our caste prejudices have been the cause 
of our social discord; and if for a time these did not manifest 
their tendency, it was owing to some counteracting influences, 
which have now wholly passed away. 

For the advancement of India it is necessary that the Indians 
become one nation; and by this I do not mean that they now 
and then join together to swell the chorus of praise to the 
mighty Aryans of old. My concei)tion of a nation is, that there 
should exist a perfect intellectual sympathy among the people; 
that each man should think himself the unit of an aggregate 
whole, and as such, at every critical pioment, bound to practise 
self-sacrifice, ii^ order to preserve the general peace and har¬ 
mony of his society. That people alone can be said to have any 
feeling of nationality in it which is capable of a steady co¬ 
operation in every department of human activity, and has a system 
of education of its own, accessible to all its members. No singing 
of psalms to our forefathers will enable us to realise this state 
of t^jings. The more we think of the past, the less likely we 
are to adjust ourselves to the altered circumstances of the age. 
And now comes the question, How can we become one nation ? 
Surely a most important question, deserving a separate treat¬ 
ment. But I shall only touch that side of the question which is 
connected with caste. 

To weld the disjointed portions of the Indian community 
together, intermarriages are indispensable; but, as long as caste 
exists, they are an impossibility. They are calculated to fuse 
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the various and discordant elements of Indian society into one 
homogeneous whole, by softening down class inrejudices; by 
creating an intellectual sympathy, as the result of the intermix- 
ture o# idea'k; by engender!^ ani< enlarged national interest, 
consequent upon a complex and involved relationship, diffused 
through the different classes oi. the community. This is the 
good of intermarriages: let us look at the evils arising from 
their absence. 

Physically, marriage within a narrow circle is injurious to 
the general physique of a society. Caste splits up a large com¬ 
munity into small sects, and the members of each sect cannot 
step beyond its pale. I am inclined to think that the limitation 
of the choice of marriage within small sects is one of the causes 
of the physical deterioration of the Indian race. 

Besides injuring them jihysically, close interbreeding,” or 
tlje absence of intermarriage, inflicts upon the Indians an intel¬ 
lectual injury too, by diminishing their mental vigour and 
fertility. The menial force of a nation, and especially of a small 
community, begins to diminish as soon as its connection with 
other peojdes is cut oif; and I have no doubt that the intermix¬ 
ture of races has been one of the most powerful agencies in the 
intellectual development of man. 

Morallj’, it affects in three ways. First, it strengthens, if it 
does not actually give rise to, the custom of early marriage. 
When a large community splits up into a hundred sects, the 
choice of marriage becomes limited to very narrow circles. .The 
number of boys and girls being limited in each sect, everybody 
tries to secure the chance for his child by an early betrothal, 
fearing that, if once the opportunity is gone, he may not be able 
to find a suitable match for his child. In a large community 
where no caste restrictions^jxist, parents are not very anxious to 
marry their children at* an early ago. Thus, it^ appears to me 
that caste, by breaking up the Indian society into pieces, and 
consequently limiting the choice of marriage, has become one of 
the main causes of the rise of early marriage in India. Secondly, 
on account of these social boundaries which have risen up 
between class and class, precluding intermarriages, the number 
of boys and girls has become limited, their price in the n\pitri- 
moni^ market has risen very high, and immoral monetary 
transactions relating to marriages have come into fashion. The 
force of this evil can be duly realised by those who are aware 
that there are sects in India comprising only' 80 or 100 
families. In these sects, the father of three or four sons is a 
very fortunate person: he has some very valuable articles, and 
can sell them at any price he likes. Thirdly, each sect thinking 
itself superior to all other sects, and feeling no interest in their 
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affairs, deep class-prejudioes have .sprung up, preventing every 
kind of unity and harmoniotis action among the people. 

It is these considerations wKich have led Aie to think that 
our future prosperity depends u^n our becoming *one nation, 
and that the rise of national spim depends, in a large measure, 
upon intermarriages, which cac^ become common only when the 
authority of caste has died away. 

Granting that caste is a mischievous institution, is it possible 
to abolish it at once ? It has been in existence for centuries, 
and struck its root deeply into the hearts of the people. Is it 
possible that any amount of agitation would be able to destroy 
it at once ? 

Well, I would be the last man to advocate its sudden abolition. 
I fully believe that social phenomena are the result of slow and 
natural growth, and that more harm than good very often 
results from hasty changes. Still, so long as our will, desires, 
ideas, and feelings are among the forces which bring about 
social changes, it is necessary that we should exert them for 
some definite purpose. Directly we can do very little; but 
indirectly we can do a great deal, by checking, furthering, or 
modifying the various tendencies of the age. Social types have 
an instinct of 8elf-i)re8ervation in them, and having once come 
into existence, they tend to live for ever. Thus, the first 
question for a reformer is—After what typo do we want to mould 
OUT society ? This would at once lead him to the question as to 
what kind of education would help him in this; foiy after all, 
education—whether received through the indirect influence of 
books, or through the direct influence of personal contact with 
other nations—is the grea^ moulder of social types and ten¬ 
dencies. 

Now, if we want to adopt Europoa^ civilisation, and prepare 
the popular min<^ for giving up caste prejudices, then the Euro¬ 
pean system of education must be followed; and this may be 
done in three wafs: 

(1) By sending young men to England, and encouraging 
and helping them when they return home. At present these 
young men have to undergo many persecutions, and find very 
few friends and sympathisers to protect them from the brunt of 
social censure. But if our educated men realise the value of 
these England-visiting youths, as being the great factors in 
breaking down caste restrictions, an immense stimulus would be 
given to the atiti-caste movement. 

(2) By female education. To whom is caste indebted for the 
enormous strength'it possesses ? To Indian women. And why? 
Because they are illiterate. If education has been the main 
cause of men’s mental revolution, surely it will revolutionise the 
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ideas of our women too. The Indian woman is the guardian of 
our social conservatism; and if we can make her believe that 
caste is not a good thing, we'may rest assured that more than 
hidf the battle is over. „ ’, 

(3) By creating other agencies of culture, such as clubs, 
lecture-meetings, magazines for the discussion of social ques¬ 
tions, &c. I think these are the great levellers of caste dis¬ 
tinctions. Clubs bring men of different classes together, give 
them opportunities for the exchange of ideas, and create a sort 
of freedom and geniality among the members, which, to a great 
extent, soften down their caste prejudices. In India, except in 
two or three large towns, club-life is unkuowm. Men seldom 
see one another, except on business, or the occasion of wedding 
feasts, &c. Social clubs, if established on a European basis, can 
never fail to produce a very salutary effect upon the life of the 
people. Lecture-meetings are necessary for keeping up the 
interest of the people in social matters, and for accustoming 
them to bearing opinions adverse to their own. Intolerance in 
public discfussion is one of the sad features of the Indian people, 
and it is because they have never been used to it. That men may 
give up any error, either they must find out its falsity themselves 
or be shown it by somebody else; but that anyone may venture 
upon correcting others, he must be assured beforehand that he 
will not receive a blow on the face for his impertinence. This 
is a great evil, and lecture-meetings, I think, will, to some 
extent, remedy it. The growth of magazines and books upon 
social subjects may be expected to work a great change in 
favour of modern culture, by accustoming people to think upon 
social questions, and give out they- opinions, not in a hurry- 
skurry way, but after mature deliberation. When once thia 
medium for the exchange of ideas upon almost all subjects has 
come into existence, we may rest assured that—by a law as sure 
as that of natural selection in the physical world—European 
thought would soon begin to circulate throifcgh that medium, 
and, supplanting other thoughts and creating new hopes and 
aspirations, would soon become the chief intellectual currency of 
the people. 

These are the agencies for levelling down caste barrieys, and 
they are all comprised in what I call the European system of 
education. The immediate consequences of this education may 
appear as mere insignificant points; but if we look to their 
remote consequences, we shall find that it is these points which, 
forming themselves into lines, determine the lights and shades 
of the whole mental landscape of the people. Let no one give 
them up in despair because he can find nothing better. '^What¬ 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.*’ For 
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refoi'm, we want sincerity and cour^ige. Little can be expected 
from those who play with thpir' convictions,—who want to 
reform as well as to pander to popular pAjudicee,—whose 
principle it is to hunt with the hounds and run with the hare. 
Mr. Mill, when thinking of ^England, said that, * * Xn this age, 
the mere non-conformity, the mere refusal to bend the knee to 
custom, is itself a service.” Much more is this non-conformity 
needed in a country where Reason is delivered up to Custom, 
that Custom may be all in all. Anyone who is at all in earnest 
about reform, who wants to dispel the illusion of opinions which 
have been gathered by prejudice and filtered through passion, 
who wants to revive the moral conscience of a people sunk in 
ignorance and superstition, must bid adieu to popularity. The 
path of reform is not overstrewn with roses; and the reformer 
must sow in tears, that others may reap in joy. There is a plant 
which brings forth two kinds of flowers : the one pleasing to 
sight, on account of their beautiful colour, but seedless; and 
the other very unattractive, but holding seedS for the growth of 
future plants. And, in the universal tree of Humanity, I com¬ 
pare men of rank and position, overflowing with lip-deep noble 
sentiments, to the former kiinl; and men of real worth, of whom 
nobody hears, but who live for others, and having sown the 
seeds of goodness in the hearts of those around them, “rest in 
unvisited tombs,” to the latter. 

A Kashmihi Pandit. 

London. • 


THE VIZIANAGRAM GIRLS' SCHOOLS, MADRAS. 


The annual* prize distribution to the children attending 
the six Girls’ Schools supported by H.H. the Maharaja of 
Vizianagram at Madras, which are under the management of 
the Madras Rranch of the National Indian Association, and 
superintended by Miss Eddes, took place on March '6th. 
Mrs. Orant Duff presided, and there was a large attendance of 
friends and well-wishers of the institutions. His Excellency 
the Governor was present on the occasion. 

The proceedings began by Mr. P. Vijirangam Mudaliar 
reading the Report for the past year, from which we give the 
following extracts: 

The number of schools under the management of the 
Committee on the Ist January, 1885, was five, and -another 
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important school was opened during the year, making the 
number, at the end of the' year, six. On the 31st December, 
1885, the number of pupils httending the different schools of 
the Maharaja was 718, against 67,4 on the 1st January, showing 
an increase of 44 pupils during the year under report. The 
number of pupils learning Taipil in the different schools on Ibe 
last day of the year was 394, against 374 at the beginning, 
and the number of pupils learning Telugu, 324 against 295. 

The number of pupils in the Town School was reduced 
from 194 to 86, owing to the establishment of a Kinder¬ 
garten School, which was opened on the Ist February, 1886, in 
a convenient building opposite to the Town School. Seventy- 
one of the pupils of the Tamil and Telugu infant classes of that 
school were transferred to the infant school, or Kindergarten. 
The institution is placed in charge of Miss M. E. Jupe, a 
trained mistress from the Government Female Normal School, 
holding a first-qlass certificate. The number of pupils rose to 
137 on the 31st December last. This is the only Kindergai*ten, 
at least for Native children, in the town of Madras. The 
Superintendent, Miss Eddes, “cannot speak too highly of 
Miss Jupe’s excellent management, which has resulted in the 
number of the school being nearly doubled between the date of 
her taking charge and the close of the year.” The attendance in 
the Mailapur School rose from 113 on the 1st of January to 148 
on the 31st December, showing an increase of 35 pupils during 
the year.* The Muthyalpot School contained 131 pujnls at the 
close, against 125 at the beginning of the year, showing an 
increase of six pupils. The average daily attendance was 89, 
or 80 per cent. The Triplieane School also showed a slightly 
increased attendance during the year under report. The attend-, 
ance in the Chintadripet School showed a decrease during the 
year, owing to the raising of the School fees. 

The schools were inspected by Mrs. Brander, the Inspectress 
of Girls* Schools, in December last. The Acjing-Director con¬ 
siders that the condition of the schools is, on the whole, credit¬ 
able to Miss Eddes and her staff of teachers. Of the 26 and 64 
girls who appeared for the Upper and Lower Primary School 
Examinations from all the Schools, 26 and 55 respectively 
passed,—a result which may be considered to be very good. 

An abstract statement of receipts and disbursements on 
account of these schools is also appended, from which it will be 
seen that the receipts, including a balance of Bs.2,224 at the 
end of 1884, amounted to Be. 15,371, and the disbursements to 
Bs. 15,029, leaving a balance of B8.349 at the end of the year 
under report. Of the receipts, the sum of B8.8,999 was con¬ 
tributed by His Highness the Maharaja of Vijayanagram; Bs. 
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3,041 received from Government as grant, and Bs. 1,060 collected 
f|:om school fees. The amount collected from school fees in 
1881 was E.8.905. • , 

I 

It appears from the Eepbrt of the Superintendent, lidiss 
Eddes, that several teachers trained in Normal Schools have 
been added to the staff, with iimproved results as to method 
and discipline. Freehand Drawing and Drilling have been 
introduced, and Singing in the vernacular, where the teachers 
arc qualified to undertake it. At the desire of many of the 
parents, English lessons have been started in some classes. 
We are glad to notice that a swing has been set up in each 
of the Schools, which gives great pleasure to the children in 
play-time. It is to he regretted tliat these Schools have, as 
yet, no playgrounds. The excellent vernacular Magazines, 
Janavinodini and Suguna Bodini, are supplied to the Schools, 
and used for general reading. The Needlework classes are 
improving, and some of the articles made have, for the first 
time, been sold, realising nearly Es.40. The apathy of the 
parents in regard to regular attendance of their children is 
one of the hindrances to progress; but, in spite of many 
difficulties, Miss Eddes has effected great improvement in 
the Schools. 

A selection of English action songs, vernacular songs, and 
drilling with dumb-bells, was then gone through; after which 
the prizes were distributed, and Mr. P. Ranganadam Mudelliar 
delivered the following address on behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the Madras Jiranch of the National Indian 
Association: 

The work of female education, greaf is the progress which 
has been made dul-ing the last twenty years, has only just begun; 
and though we cannot at present congratulate ourselves on either 
the quantity or the quality of the work done, yet it is no small 
matter for rejoicing that some of the difficulties which threatened 
at one time to impede the progress of female education are 
gradually disappearing. There was a time, fresh in the memory 
of med still living, when it was thought unbecoming to send 
girls to a public school and to place them under the instruction 
of male teachers, but this prejudice is fast wearing away. There 
was a time when it was maintained in sober earnest that educa¬ 
tion could be of no use,—nay more, that it was a source of 
positive harm to a woman. I shall not take it upon me to say 
that these absurd doctrines find no advocates now; but this I'say 
with confidence, that while the number of intelligent and edu- 
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cated meu. goes on annually increasing, the proportion of them 
who held such false and pernicious views is rapidly diminishing, 
and some even of those in whosf) minds the old prejudice against 
female education still lingers are inconsistent enough to give to 
their children a certain small amAunt of instruction in a ver¬ 
nacular language,—apparently believing that shallow draughts 
of knowledge do not intoxicated the brain. Grant that women 
have the same faculties as men, and it is as necessary to de¬ 
velops these faculties in the one caso as in the other. As to 
the doctrine that education is likely to lead women into evil 
doing, I can see no more sense in it than in the statement that 
it were better for a man to have had no legs to walk with, as a 
man’s legs might sometimes curry him into a ditch. And it is 
not the fault of the legs that the man tumbles into a ditch. Do 
those who maintain that education tends to make women 
wicked, also maintain that education has the same effect 
on men ? If not, why should it be assumed that what is 
meat for man is poison to woman ? The truth is, that the 
doctrine that education exerts a deleterious influence on the 
moral character of women is a mere pretext for denying educa¬ 
tion to them, and for peri)etuating the tyranny of the stronger 
sex over the weaker. I should count it a reproach to one’s 
manhood for one to say that education in itself has any tendency 
to weaken those female virtues of purity and modesty and sym¬ 
pathy and submissiveness for which Hindu women have always 
been remarkable. Far from weakening these virtues, I sincerely 
believe that sound intellectual and moral training will impart to 
them a new^ grace and sw'eetness. The love and fidelity of the 
Hindu wife is above all X’l'aise; but education will make this 
love sweeter and more refined, if not more devoted. The Hindu 
woman is characterised by genuine piety; but it is a piety made 
up of many spurious eleu>cnt8—fear and superstition and false 
notions of religion. Hbw is this genuine pietytto be purged of 
the spuriouB| of the baser elements of it, except by filling the 
mind and heart with true notions and lofty imaginings, and by 
arming women with those weapons of knowledge and reasoning 
with which they may learn as much of the mystery of the 
universe as it is given for man to know ? The Hindu mother’s 
affection for her children is unquestionable; but the affection of 
an ignorant mother is likely to produce more harm than good. 
Sympathy for poor relations and general charity are highly 
commendable; but indiscriminate charity—charity bestowed on 
the least deserving objects, charity of the sort which saves a 
man the trouble of helping himself—is worse than useless. 
But why, need I multiply instances to show that every virtue 
that the Hindu woman is known to possess will be r^ned, 
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purified, strengthened, and expanded by a judicious system of 
education and discipline? 

In the matter of female edugation, as in most things else^ 
Government and philanthropic and missionary bpdies, and 
wealthy and generous individuals, may serve as powerful 
auxiliaries; but the real work must be done, and the major 
’portion of the cost borne, by tlfe people themselves who care 
for such education. With a fuller realisation of the in- 
calculable benefit derived by children in their early years 
from association with a wise and intelligent mother,—with a. 
keener perception of the incongruity of tastes, temperaments, 
and aspirations, and of the consequent unhappiness, that must 
go on daily increasing, if the education of boys advances with 
rapid strides while the education of girls is suffered to lag miles. 
behind,—with a deeper sense of the need for making our wives, 
sisters, and daughters capable of thinking for themselves, if 
they are to help and not hinder us in working out social reform 
—with the spread of sounder notions in regard to the intellec¬ 
tual and moral needs of women, and with a truer conception 
than exists in some quarters at present of woman’s place and 
function in this world and of her destiny in the life to come 
(and the vigour and success with which the education of Indian 
youth is pushed on justifies the expectation that such sound 
notions will soon prevail),—female education may be expected 
to receive in the immediate future a powerful impulse. Govern¬ 
ment are prepared to aid girls’ schools to the utmost extent 
possible with the iimiteil funds at their disposal for educational 
purposes; local native bodies are establishing schools in every 
important town and village, and these schools may be expected 
to thrive under the fostering care and support of Municipalities- 
and Local Boards; Missionary bodies are straining every nerve 
to do that service for the women of the -eountry which they have 
already done and* are still doing for the iheu; and enlightened 
Bajahs and Zemindars will folio vr the noble example set by His- 
Highness the lat# Maharajah of Vizianagram, and by his most 
worthy son and successor, the present Maharajah, of spending,- 
with wise liberality, a sum of about Rs. 10,000 annually on the 
excellent girls’ schools, the anniversary of which we are now. 
assembled to celebrate. 

A few words to my Hindu hearers before I conclude.. 
I would mention to you some of the many di£B.culties and 
disadvantages under which we labour in consequence of tbe- 
greater portion of our women being in a state of dense ignorance 
and superstition. Wo know the evil of investing our savings in 
jewellery; we feel it a blunder to draw so much capital away 
from circulation, and to let it remain unproductive; but how can. 
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we completely check this evil so long as our women are foolish 
enough to set their hearts on such costly fopperies ? We feel it 
to be an unbecoming thing to.borrow jewels from others; but 
while pur w/>m6n think it a greater shame to be unable to borrow 
than to ** shine in borrowed feathefs,” we cannot help doing the 
undignified and unpleasant thing, just to please them. We 
feel it to be a grievous sin td marry our infant daughters; 
but even if we can muster sufficient courage to set at 
naught the alleged Shastraic prohibition, we succumb to the 
weeping, the entreaty and the expostulation of our mothers 
and wives. . . . There is a general consensus of opinion 

among educated men in India that widows should be allowed 
to re-marry; but the re-marriage of widows on a large scale 
will be possible only when women learn to assert their rights 
against the tyranny of perpetual widowhood. We would 
allow the members of each division of a caste to intermarry 
among themselves; but is there any hope of reform, small as it 
is, being carried |nto effect until our women rise to something 
like the intellectual level that we have attained ? I might go on 
adding to this list endlessly, but time forbids. Gentlemen, onr 
fields may be laden with rich harvest, our commerce may thrive, 
our manufacturing industries may fiourish, and the material 
comforts and political benefits that we enjoy under the protecting 
mgis of the British rule may steadily grow; the University 
may set its stamp annually on Masters of Arts by the dozen, 
and on Bachelors by the hundred; but this I say, that if our 
women, wfeo have to keep our homes cleanly and well-ordered, 
and to sweeten our repose after the toils of the day,—who have 
to sympathise with us in all our pursuits, and double our joys 
and halve our sorrows,”—who have to bring up our children in 
a pure and healthy way,—who are our sincerest friends and 
advisers through all th^ changes and chances of life,—who 
have to cheer up our drooping spirits and nezve our faltering 
arm in the hour of trial and distress,—^if, I say, those who are 
fio near and dear to us are allowed to remain in'a lower state of 
intellectual and moral development than ourselves, and are unfit 
to discharge the duties that the new order of things may impose 
on them, then onr boasted ancient civilisation is but a ‘flattering 
unction,’—a great name inherited without the desire to live up 
to it,—our education defective and lop-sided, our social activity 
a mere attempt to draw water in a sieve, and our national 
progress in any real sense a pretence and a delusion. 

Mrs. Grant Duff then addressed the Meeting: 

I am sure the first wish of every one present trill be 
that 1 should thank Mr. Kunganadam Mi^aliar for his 
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admirable and interesting speech.^ I feel asbamcd to be so 
much less eloquent in my own language than he is in 
one whioh is not his mother tongue. It is ^ith very great 
pleasure that 1 give away prizes in the Tizianagrapi 
Schools. In a city where there are so many excellent 
institutions of the kind, it "is perhaps invidious to s&j 
that one is better than another; but of this I am sure, 
that the Vizianagram Schools are second to none in efficiency; 
discipline, and the extraordinary brightness and interest, of 
the children in their studies. I myself did not take much 
special interest in general education before coming to India, 
and my experience of schools is therefore comparatively 
short; but I may, I am sure, bring forward a far more 
valuable testimony than my own to corroborate what I say. 
Sometime ago I visited them in company with Lord Eeay, 
who has devoted both years and labour, and the faculties of 
a remarkably acute and enquiring inindr to the cause of 
education. He spoke to me with the strongest appreciation 
and admiration of these schools, and the way in which they 
were conducted; and I am sure he would be pleased for you 
to have that great encouragement which this public announce¬ 
ment of his sentiments must give you. He was very much 
pleased, as was I, with the new Kindergarten so ably con¬ 
ducted by IHiss Jupe. 1 am particularly glad tp see that 
Froebel’s system had been established here, as I know, by^ 
practical experience, how much joy and brightness it brings 
into the lives of little children, and how well it prepares 
them for regular education. The thread of that regular 
education is, in the case of Hindu, girls, broken early by 
marriage; and though in England it goes on a little longer, 
still in both countries two popular superstitions are far too 
prevalent,—the^ne, that the difficulty of learning in mature 
years is greater than in childhood; the other, that marriage 
finishes a Wbman’s education. The former, I believe to be 
an utter fallacy; in fact, I think precisely the contrary is the 
case, *and that grown-up people who choose to put their 
minds to it learn anything they have a bent towards with 
even more facility than children. I met with a curious 
instance of this here. An Austrian gentleman who had spent 
his life in the hard vrork of a diplomats in very anxious times' 
was, at over seventy, travelling in this country. He men¬ 
tioned that he knew a large portion of the great Italiaa poem, 
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the Divina Commtdia, by hjeatt; and when he handed me the 
book, I found indeed that he Qould go on from memory at any 
given line. ^ He*told me he had learnt it ten years previously, 
to prove to a friend that his nfemory was as good as ever. 
With regard to the other idea, that marriage finishes a girl's 
education, it should not do lo when we consider that the 
task which marriage usually imposes—that of forming and 
directing that most delicate of all organisms, the mind and 
body of a young child—is one to which no amount of wisdom 
or intellect that can be brought is too great. How that wisdom 
is to be best evolved, what the education is to be which 
will best help the race forward, is a delicate and curious 
problem all over the civilised world. You have here the 
advantage of making a fresh departure. The intellectual 
education of Hindu ladies has hitherto been of too slight a 
description to leave much tradition behind it. Starting thus, 
you have the great advantage of being able to avoid the 
faults of Europe. A gi’eat poet has said: 

“ 0 man ! that from thy fair and sliining youth 
Age might but take the things youtli needed not.” 

I should like you to apply those lines to yourselves, and only 
to allow the civilisation of the West to take from you those 
things which you do not need. The destmetive element 
plays a terrible part in modern reform. Beware of that 
element, and remember that the world wants creators, not 
iconoclasts. Now, how will you best avoid destroying “your 
old ideal of woman ? That ideal is very much the Christian 
ideal. The Epistles of St. Paul and the Institutes of Menu 
come to pretty much the same result morally, and that same 
result, which no later wisdom can improve tSpon, is, in other 
words, the axiom that women are to live foi^ others, and not 
for themselves. Now, what is the course of study which 
will best promote this ? I answer: a natural opurse of self- 
development, by means of studies which tend to fix the mind 
on outward objects. In Europe we have constantly, made 
the great mistake of neglecting to cultivate the powers of 
observation, and of directing the attention to studies which, 
while they give the mind a certain elegance, induce habits of 
self-introspection and of indolence, fatal alike to a healthy 
moral and a healthy intellectual nature. I urge you to 
avoid this great rock, and to turn the attention of your girls 
to such pursuits as geography, political and physical; natural 
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science, with its varied brancheSj drawing, needlework.; in 
short, everything which tends to turn the mind away from 
self and self-contemplation, .^nd, with regard to drawing, 
I should like to say a word^ I sometimes go to Ithe School 
of Art here, where I am very much struck with the ability 
displayed by the Hindu studeats, and I feel a good deal of 
regret that that ability, chiefly from material considerations, is 
mostly turned to what I may call the mercantile side of art 
I should like to see an opportunity given for some higher 
development, and believe that it can only be the want of 
that opportunity which prevents there being in this land of 
lovely forms and beautiful costumes a great school of figure- 
painting and of sculpture. Such a school would go far to 
prevent the influx of deteriorating Western ideas in those 
matters <if costume and colour, wherein the East is so far 
suj»erior. As I was sketching the Mylapur tank the other 
day, and watched one beautiful figure after Another descend¬ 
ing the steps and reflected in the water, lighted up by the 
setting sun, I thought to myself whether the picturesque 
charm of the East was fated to be crushed before the advance 
of so-cfdled^ civilisation, and 1 hoped those with whom 
the m.itlor lay would think twice before they exchanged a 
costume alike healthful, graceful, and convenient, for one 
which has not the merit of being either the one or Jlie other. 
And now 1 must say some farewell words. To you here, , 
who are doing so much for the advancement of women in 
India., 1 say that I wish you most heartily success. It is the 
cause I have had most at heart during my Indian life; and 
ifow ti.aL life is so nearly at an end„I can only express my 
sorrow for my qwn shortcomings, my intense regret at not 
having dtuie more. The little I have been able to do has been 
a la 1 * 0 nr ol love^ for I have felt that among the thousands 
of lliii>iu and Mahomedan women I do not know there must 
be numbers like those I do know, whoso gentle manners and 
sweet faces will remain with me as a tender remembrance so 
long.u^ I live. Western and Northern races are apt to have 
some faults of action and manner which do injustice to their 
real fWiings. I am sure that I may speak for other English 
Women when I ask the women of this country to look past 
those faults, and to believe that behind them there lies deep 
syiiipathy and a most earnest desire to assist Hindu women 
in all g(Jod things, and more especially to an intellectual de- 
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velopment in tbe present and the future, equal to and worthy 
of those domestic virtues which they have ever possessed in 
the past. ^ have to thank you for having home with me with 
much patience, both now and on^many past occasions. This 
is probably the last time I shall speak to you. I owe India 
many useful lessons, and many happy days. I have tried 
humbly and feebly, but with entire earnestness, to pay back 
my debt. No one can have been more deeply interested in 
or more strongly attached to tha natives of this country than 
myself. Alike to those who are here, and to those who are 
not here, I wish that best gift of true and far-sighted wisdom, 
which can alone bring this country to that height of happi¬ 
ness'and prosperity which its internal resources and their 
many excellent qualities deserve. 

Dr. Duncan, on behalf of Miss Eddes, the Lady Super¬ 
intendent, thanked Mrs. Grant Duff for the honour she had 
done the institutions in having presided on the occasion. 

The singing of the National Anthem tenninated the pro¬ 
ceedings. 


MEDICAL WOMEN IN INDIA. 


On March 30th, a large and influential meeting was held 
at Bombay, in the Town Hall, for the purpose of establishing 
a local branch in connection with the National Association 
for supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of Indi^ 
His Excellency the Governor, who presided, was accompaniea 
by Lady Eeay, and received'a most enthusiastic reception. 

The Hon. Mr. Melvill gave a sketch of the medical move¬ 
ment at Bombay, started in 1883 by Mr. EJittredge and Mr. 
Sorabjee Shapoorjee Beiigallee, -which had met with such 
satisfactoiy support and success. He referred to the en^ge- 
ment of the services of Miss Pechey, M.D., and Miss EUaby, 
M.D.; the opening to women of degrees by the Bombay 
University, and of the classes at the Grant Medical College; 
the founding of the Cama Hospital, by Mr. Pestonjee 
Hormusjee Cama, which the Bombay Government undertakes 
to maintain; the establishment of a Dispensary, through the 
liberality of Haji Cureem M. Suliman; the munificent offers 
(still under the consideration of Govemmeiit} made by Mr. 
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Harkisondas Narotumdas, of Bombay, and Mr, Eunchodlal 
Cbotalal, of Ahmedabad, for building Hospitals for Woman 
and Children. Mr. Melvill ex*plained that 9ill these results 
had followed from the exertions of Mr. Kittred§e ^nd Mr. 
Sorabjee S. Bengallee, and he considered that Bombay had 
made more progress in the moTement than any part of India 
except Madras. He then related the* steps taken by the 
Countess of Dufferin last year towards forming a National 
Association for promoting the same objects all over India; 
Her Majesty the Queen having personally urged Lady 
Dufferin to work in this direction. The aims of the Associ¬ 
ation were fully detailed by Mr. Melvill:—(1) Medical 
tuition; (2) Medical relief; (3) the supply of Trained Mid¬ 
wives and Nurses ; and he brought forward the special 
purpose of the Meeting; the establishment of a branch of 
the Association, under the immediate patronage and super¬ 
intendence of Lady Eeay, assisted by a Coihmittee. In con¬ 
clusion, Mr. Melvill referred to the death of the Eegent of 
Kolhapur, who had had the cause of the medical education 
of women much at heart, and had been in communication 
with the United States in regard to securing a qualified 
medical lady for the Southern Mahratta country. 

The other speakers at the meeting were: the Hon. Forbes 
Adam, Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar, the Bishop oL Bombay, 
the Hon. Budroodin Tyabji, T)r. Edith Pechey, Mr. M. M., 
Bhownaggree, Mr. Kittredge, Dr. K. R. Kirtikar, Mr. P. M. 
Mehta, and Dr. Arnott. Resolutions were unanimously 
passed in favour of establishing an Association in Bombay 
for supplying Medical Aid and Instruction to the Women in 
India, and thi;^ amplifying and supplementing the work 
already commenced in the Bombay Presidency. A Com¬ 
mittee of Reference was then formed, including many 
well-known names in connection with the movement. A vote 
of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebboy, Bart., and seconded by Mr. Sorabjee Shapoorjee 
Bengallee, C.I.K; which having been acknowledged by Lord 
Reay, the meeting closed. 

The day before the Bombay meeting was held, the JafTer 
Suliman Charitable Dispensary for Women and Children was 
opened by Lady Reay. The building is very suitable for its 
purpose, and the internal arrangements are well planned. A 
large number of those interested assembled in the upper hall 
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of the institution. Lady Beay was received at the entrance 
by the Chairmpi, Mr. Kittrfdge, and other members of the 
Committee, of ‘the Medical Women for India Fund. Mr. 
Kittredge described the commendement and the rapid growth 
of the movement at Bombay, in aid of which Mr. Oumnoo 
Suliman had spontaneously dome forward with the gift of 
Bs. 20,000 for a Dispensary. The temporary building had 
been open a year and a half, and the total number of patients 
had been 9,659, and of attendances, 42,557. The completed 
building will now be managed and supported by Government, 
and it will become connected with the Hospital, for receiving 
out-door patients. The Hon. Mr. Justice Scott spoke of the 
immense boon bestowed by Mr. Cumnoo Suliman in erecting 
the Dispensary, and in having also provided the temporary 
building—asking all present to join with him in congratu¬ 
lating that gentieman, “who has enrolled himself in the 
ranks of the great benefactors of Bombay.” Mr. Sorabjee 
Framjee Patel expressed the thanks of the Committee to 
Lady Reay for performing the opening ceremony. Mr. 
Kittredge then conducted her ladyship and some others of 
the company over the Dispensary, the arrangements of which 
gave great satisfaction. 

There are now eighteen young ladies studying at the 
Grant Medical College, four of whom are matriculated 
students of the University. One, now in her third year, lately 
stood second (or third) in a class consisting of about fifty men 
'^d women students, and all promise well. At the recent Prize 
Distribution of the College, Sir William Wedderburn ex-? 
pressed his sympathy ^ith the “ excellent work these ladies 
have done, and the brave ^^ay in which ttfey have under¬ 
taken their duties.” , 

On May 12th, at the annual Presentation of exhibitions, 
medals, and prizes by the University of London, Miss Mary 
E. Pailthorpe, who is Resident Medical Officer at the Victoria 
Hospital for Women at Madras, received the M.B. degree. 
Miss Pailthorpe passed in Honours, and stood 8th in Medicine. 

Dr. Eliz. Bielby, Lahore, has been invited to act on the 
Managing Committee of the Countess of Bufferings Fund for 
the Punjab. A site has been chosen for the new Hospital 
for Women at Lahore, of which she will take charge. At 
present the patients are in a temporary Hospital 
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We propose recording from time to time facts respecting 
tbe advance of science and education, and of philanthropic 
or professional work among women in Europe and America, 
as we find that our Indian readers are interested in such 
information. 

FACTS CONNECTED WITH THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 

On May 12th, one of the annual Soirees of the Eoyal Socie^ 
was held. This Society is probably the oldest Scientific Society 
in existence, dating back to the time of Charles II. or earlier, 
and divides with the French Academy of Sciences the honour 
of occupying the first position in Science. Only 15 members are 
elected annually; hence its fellowship is much desired by men 
of Science. On the occasion referred to; an unusually interesting 
collection of scientific novelties had been brought together; and 
partly on this account, and partly perhaps because it was tlw 
first reception of the new President, Prof. G. G. Stokes, who 
was for many years one of its Secretaries, the attendance was 
above the average in number and brilliancy. All branches of ^ 
Science were well represented. Perhaps the greatest novelty was 
a microscopic preparation of a third, or parietal, eye, which had^ 
been discovered only three days previously in a New Zealand 
Lizard, whose specif interest is that-it is allied to the extinct 
Labyrinthodonta. A detailed account of this will be found in 
Nature for May 13th. Many kinds of Bacilli and Bacteria weira 
illustrated, both4)y actual specimens and by photo-micrographs.' 
Mesial sections of a frozen Orang-Utan and Chimpanzee attracted 
much attention.' Prominent among astronomical exhibits were 
new stellar photographs, illustrating how easily and accurately 
the heavens can now thus be mapped; photographs of solar and 
other spectra; drawings of sun-spots and faculee; and a working 
model of the observatory intended for the great 36-inch refracting 
telescope at Lick Observatory, California, in which evQry move¬ 
ment necessary, whether of telescope, dome, or rising fioor, is 
effected by water power, and controlled electrically hy a little 
instrument in the hand of the observer. Chemists were inter¬ 
ested in the recently discovered metal, Germanium, the existence 
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of which had been predicted long ago by Mendellief^i as one of 
the consequences of his pefiodic law. ^Engineers admired an 
ingenious application of the midTroscopic observation of Newton’s 
rings to the^determination of stresij or strain in steel, &a. The 
electrical exhibits were numercfus, the miners’ safety lamps and 
powder magazine lamps attracting much attention; while some 
Voltaic’cells with solid electrolytes, were the most purely scien¬ 
tific novelty in this branch. A large new “ Influence ” machine, 
by Mr. Wimsburst, with eight plates in a glass case, was very 
generally admired. Captain Abney and General Festing ex¬ 
hibited their colour photometer; and Mr. Stroh produced some 
..?TOmarkable stereoscopic effects upon a screen by the use of two 
lantmms. Some new and rare plants from the Boyal Gardens, 

, added brightness to the scene, which will not soon be 
fotgotten by those who witnessed it. 

.Some interesting statistics as to the use of the telephone 
were recently given in a paper on Long-distance Telei)hony by 
Mr. W. H. Preecc, the head of the Electrical Department of 
the British Post Office. At the end of 1877, 780 telephones 
were in use in America; at the end of 1885, 325,574; while 782 
telephonic exchanges were in operation. At the same period 
barely 13,000 telephones .were in use in Great Britain, or about 
as many as in New York and Brooklyn alone. Of European 
cities, Berlin headed the list with 4,248, London coming next 
with 4,193; next in order followed Paris, Stockholm', and Borne 
w^th 2,05«i. The telephonic exchanges of various towns were 
now frequently connected. In the opinion of the author, long¬ 
distance telephony was a (][ue8tion of line and wire, not of 
improved instruments, the present ones being amply sensitive, 
wer an air-line of copper wire, with suitable precautions 
against induction, conversation between New York and Chicago, 
1,010 miles, was so audible that the receiving telephone might 
be held at some distance from the ear. On Ihe other hand, 
over a certain air-line in London, three miles Iqng, between the 
General Post Office and the West End, no inventor had yet been 
able to make his instruments speak audibly. 

Arrangements are now completed for the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science in Birming¬ 
ham, from September 1st to September 8th. Sir W. Dawson, 
Principal of the McGill University, Montreal, will preside, in 
recognition probably of his eminent services at the Montreal 
meeting 6i the Association in 1884. The officers of the various 
sections have been nominated; and, in consequence of the 
presence in England of so many from the Colonies and India, 
an unusually interesting meeting is expected. A ticket of 
admission to all the meetings during the week eCsts only iSl, 
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aad the occasion, is one which affords an excellent opportunity of 
seeing and hearing many distinguished men. The London office 
of the Association is 22 Albemitrle Street, where all enquiries 
prior to August 25th should ]j^e addressed. * 

W. L. OAKPEirrEA. 


FACTS RELATING TO WOMEN’S WORK IN THE WEST. 

The Eoyal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, which con¬ 
stitute the Medical Examining Board for Scotland, have ’ 
opened their Conjoint Examination giving the “triple qualifi¬ 
cation”) to women; and the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland has also admitted women to its Examinations 
and Diplomas. The College of Physicians in Ireland hhd 
already done so. The University of Lopdon has opened 
its Degrees and Honours for several years. Professor Masson, 
speaking lately at Edinburgh, stated that a clause in the new 
Bill relating to the Scottish Universities would, if passed, 
give powers to admit women to graduation in one or more 
Faculties, should the University authorities find it expedient, 
and to provide for their necessary instruction by the Pro¬ 
fessors. It will be very satisfactory if this clause is passed 
and acted on, after the efforts made in vain some*years ago 
to obtain Degrees for women at Edinburgh. ^ 

Forty-seven ladies have been elected this year to the 
office of Poor-law Guardians in England and Scotland.^ 
Until lately men only acted as Guardians, but it is most 
important for the welfare of the destitnite women and children 
that ladies should join in this work;*and many have now 
proved their efficiency in it. 

Fourteen of Ihe wood engravers employed in Mr. .Roberts’ 
office. Chancery Lane, London, are women. 

Attention has been called to the useless slaughter of 
hundreds of thousands of bright-plumaged birds for the 
purpose of adorning the dress of women; and a Society has 
been formed to check, if possible, this pernicious fashion, 
which is fast tending to the extinction of many of the most 
beautiful species of birds. 

At Portland, Oregon, a partnership as attorneys-at-law 
has been announced between Mr. and Miss Dowell (father 
and daughter). 
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An interesting sketch is, given in an American newspaper 
of the active work of women in the Southern States: they 
own plantations* and personally superintend their culture; 
they keep ^ocery, fioiit, and meait stores. One of the oldest 
newspapers in the country, the New Orleans Picayune^ is 
owned and controlled by a widow lady; all the leading New 
Orleans papers have ladies on their editorial staff; a woman 
owns a large box factory; and a flourishing dye house is 
managed by a girl, who supports and educates her orphan 
brothers and sisters. There is a good Art School for Women 
connected with the University. A “Woman’s Exchange,” 
founded to help women in the disposal of their work, has 
been in operation for some years, giving employment to a 
great number of women; the receipts for last year exceeded 
44/000 dollars. The celebration of “ Woman’s Bay ” at New 
Orleans, on the 2nd March, was an interesting event. Public 
schools had a holiday, all shopping was suspended for the 
day, women clerks were made to feel the warmth of welcome 
extended by various committees, coloured women were in¬ 
cluded in the celebration, the creole ladies were active under 
the direction of their chief, ‘‘and the entire day, with its 
devotion to women’s interests in the home and professional 
life, the store, the fleld and the office, kindergarten and 
schools, cemented in a firm bond the general inter^ts of 
women, which will be advanced in usefulness by this 
action.” 

A lady. Dr. Sophie Kowalewski, has been appointed to 
the mathematical chair in the University of Stockholm. 

A Chinese lady, daughter of a functionary of some 
eminence, has graduated at the Women’s Medical College in 
New York, after being first in all the classes she attended. 
Miss Kin Ya Mei is a good linguist, speaking and writing no 
less thazf five languages. 

The lOlst birthday of a Hungarian lady, a widow, has 
been celebrated at A^ch^s. She was formerly surgeon’s 
assistant in the army, and took part in the Busso-Polish war, 
for which she received the decoration of the Order 6f 
Stanislaus. 


M.K. 
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FOLKLORE Ug WESTERN INDIA! 

(From The Indian Antiquar^f edited by Gaft. Temfu!.) 

The King’s Lesson/'^ 

By PUTUBAI D. H. Wadia. 

Ooce upon a time there lived a king who was very avaricious, 
and apent nothing in charity, but had a very sensible minister 
who- would occasionally reason with him and forcibly point out 
the sin of loading such a selhsh life, exhorting him at the same 
time to do something towards alleviating the sufferings Uf 
his subjects. The king’s miserly disposition, however, never 
altered. . 

One day the minister, who was a very outspoken man, freely 
expressed himself to his royal master thus: *'Tour Majesty 
will excuse me for saying that you are getting old, and in course 
of time will be ^joined to your forefathers; and what have you 
done to please Iswar (God) and to recommend yourself to his 
mercsy ? But it is not yet to late too mend, and so let me beg 
your Majesty to try and win the favour of Iswar by doii^ 
some charitable and benevolent acts.” 

** I think,” replied the king, ** that it is useless to waste 
money in that way; for I have no faith in charity, and do not^ 
believe that the charitable are blessed.” 

Will your Majesty listen to me ? ” returned the ministei^. 

“ I have a plan to propose to you, which, if you follow it, will 
convince you that deeds of charity and benevolence are not 
without their rcfWard. My humble advice to your Majesty is to 
go abroad and see a little more of life as it re^ly is: but if you 
wish to see it pA)perly, you must give up your state for a time 
and go into the world as an ordinary man, and then 1 can assure 
you, you will see for yourself whether the charitable are blessed 
or not. If you travel as a king, you will be shown, nothing 
but the bright side of things; whereas, if you go about as 
an ordinary man, you will be able to mix with the people, and 
learn how mankind really lives in this world.” 

To this the king consented, and getting ready a ship, set 
sail in it. He gave orders that the ship’s course should be left 
to the winds, that it might be carried where it should please 
tswar to take it. After some time the ship reached a strange 

* Told by a relative of the narrator, a PArai lady. 
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land, where the king left it, and went on shore all by himself. 
He found that he had arrived at a large city, and on inquizy 
learned that it was governed by*a king who was of an uncharit' 
able disposition, and had never in his life done any good things 
and had, moreover, mismanaged hil State affairs. 

The king went on till he came to a hut, in which lived a 
cowherd and his wife. Going up to it, he begged admittance 
and a night’s shelter. They stared at him' awhile; but being 
reassured by his honest looks, they took him in. On his in¬ 
quiring of them as to how they managed to live, they replied 
that they were in the service of the king of the country, whose 
cattle they tended and milked, taking the milk to the palace, 
and being in return allowed a sitlhd (pittance) of rice enough 
for two, and some guf (coarse sugar) out of the royal stores. 

That evening, when the woman went to the palace with the 
milk, her husband said to her: “ When they give yoii our tUhd 
at the palace this evening, ask-for a handful more for our 
guest.” * 

The woman did accordingly; but the servants were rude to 
her, and refused to give her anything more than the usual 
allowance. The queen, healing an altercation, came up and 
demanded of the poor woman what she wanted. 

1 was asking for a little more rice than usual, your Majesty,” 
said she, “that we might feed a stranger we have taken in for 
the night.” 

The qu^en, who was as uncharitable as her husband, fell 
into a rage at this, and ordered her servants not only to give 
‘ the poor woman nothing more than her daily allowance, but to 
curtail even that by a handful or two, by way of punishing her 
ibr her impudence. 

The cowherd’s wife meekly took what was given her and 
went home, and when ^tlie rice was cooked she divided it and 
the guf between the stranger, her husband and''herself. After 
serving the stranger with his share of the food, the poor couple 
retired into an inner room and sat down to theirs. 

While they were at their meal, the husband said: ” Why 
did you not ask for a little more rice, wife, when you were given 
our daily« pittance at the palace this evening, as 1 had told you, 
so that -both we and our guest might have fared bettdir to¬ 
night?” 

“ I did ask,” said the woman, “ but the queen came up, and, 
instead of adding a little more to our usual supply, ordered her 
servants to curtail it by a handful or two; and so I was obliged 
.to be content with what was given me, and to do best 
I could with it.” 

Their royal guest overheard this conversation, and thus 
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X found confirmation of the report he h'ad.heard'about the miserly 
habits of the king and queen of the country he found him¬ 
self in. 0 • « 

After finishing what was placed before him, the king lay 
down on the floor to sleep,^ and his host and hostess did the 
same in the next room. Before the king had composed himself 
to sleep, the cowherd arose, and coming up to him said: 

“ Awake! I have something for your ears only; and listen 
attentively, for I have a prophecy to tell you.” 

, The king stared at him in astonishment, but the cowherd 
proceeded: 

“ Before daybreak to-morrow the palace yonder will be in 
flames. Do not bo concerned or frightened at this, for the 
decrees of fate are immutable; but take a knife and hasten to 
the stalls where the cattle are kept, cut the strings with which 
they are tied, and let them loose. You must then return to 
this cottage, where you will find my wife and myself dead in 
our beds. Do not be overcome with grief^, but open the box 
in that corner there, and you will find in it some money that 
I have saved up. Take some of it, run to the hdzdr, and buy 
such articles as may be required for our obsequies. This done, 
lose no time in having our bodies burnt with due ceremony, 
defraying the cost of that also out of the contents of the box, 
and you wiU find two gold coins still left in it. I shall tell you, 
presently, what use you are to make of them. When returning 
from the outskirts of the city, after burning our bodies, you 
will hear a dJied (scavenger) quarrelling with his wife, and 
presently you will see him coming down a hill with two new-^ 
bom babes placed in a winiiowing-f an. He will bo abusing his 
wife for having given birth to twins this year, when he could 
not find bread enough for those she had already borne him, and 
saying that he will not bear it any lorigqr, but will consign the 
unwelcome littfe ones to the sea. You must walk up to him, 
beg him to have mercy on the poor little things, give him the 
two gold coins, and toll him to have patience, for iswar will pro¬ 
vide for his babes. When he hears this he will return home 
again with the infants, who will be no other than the wicked 
ttog and queen of this country, burnt in the fire by which their 
palade is to be destroyed, because their souls will have trans¬ 
migrated into the bodies of the scavenger’s twins-. 

“You must proceed towards the city after this, and you will 
hear great rejoicings going on in a certain part of it, and on 
inquiry will learn that' the two great ministers of the State are 
celebrating the birth, one of a boy and the other of a g^rl, just • 
bom to them. You will be told further that the two ministers, not 
being blessed with any progeny, had constantly been praying to 
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Iswar to bless them with duIdreiXi and that as thej were very ^ 
righteous and pious, he had heard their prayers, so that both 
their wives had,borne them children at the same time, upon 
which, as th§y were great friends, they had vowed that if one 
had a boy and the other had a giri they would marry them to 
each othl^r; and that this is why both the families have equal* 
cause for rejoicing. In one of‘them, however, you will hear 
that there is a cause of regret; viz., that the newly-bom boy 
refuses his mother’s breast. The boy will be myself, come back 
into the world a second time, whilst the girl will be no other 
than my wife. You must, therefore, ask the people to take ydu 
to the house of the minister, my father, and there you will see 
me lying in my mother’s lap. As soon as I see you I shall speak 
to you, and then commence to suck my mother.” 

The king, who had followed hia host throughout most atten¬ 
tively, was at a loss to know what to think of all he had heard. 
He tried to go to sleep again after the cowherd had retired, but 
in vain. Meanwhile he could hear his friend snoring away in 
the adjoining room. 

Before the day had broken, the disguised king, who had 
been tossing about in his bed, pondering upon what had been 
so strangely related to him, heard people shouting that the 
king’s, palace was on fire. He instantly got up and began to 
look about for a knife. Ho soon found one, and hurrying to 
where the cattle were kept, cut the roj)e8 with which they were 
' tied up and set them at liberty. He then returned to the hut, 
and there,‘sure enough, he found the poor cowherd and his 
""good wife dead in their beds. He forthwith proceeded to do 
as he had been bidden overnight. He got everything ready 
and burnt the bodies with all due ceremony, defraying the cost 
out of the poor man’s savings, which he found in the box in the 
comer, as had been pointed out to him. While returning from 
the burning-ground, he saw the dhed coming down a hill with 
his two new-born babes, proclaiming in a loud voice that he 
was going to throw them into the sea. Kemembering what his 
deceased host had told him, he went up to him, and, after a 
good deal of persuasion, succeeded in getting him to promise to 
spare the lives of the infants, giving him, at the same time, the 
two gold coins still remaining in hand out of the cowherd’8«box. 
The scavenger returned home with the infants and the two gold 
coins, to his wife’s great delight, and the king went on his 
way. 

^ When he reached the city he heard the sound of music and 
singing, and on inquiring into the cause of the rejoicing, was 

* Ordinarily there would be no rejoicings at the birth of a girl, bat 
many at the birth of a boy. 
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told just what the cowherd had predicted. When he approached 
the house of the minister to whom had been bom a sou 
and heir, he remarked that somb of the people around looked 
sad and dejected, because, J^e was told, the newly-born boy 
refused the breast. ^ 

“Take me to the child,” ^aid the king to some of the 
servants whom he found loitering about the house, “ and I 
shall work a charm that will make .him suck his mother fast 
enough.” 

The men looked at him for a while in astonishment, but at 
last, with the permission of the master of the house, they took 
him to the chamber where sat the mother with the baby in her 
arms, wondering how the boy she was so pleased to have would 
live without the nourishment he refused. The king went up to 
her, and as soon as the child saw him he began to speak, to the 
great surprise of his mother. They were quite alone, for every 
one else had been sent out of the room, and what the child said 
was: • 

“Have all my words been verified? Have you learnt the 
lesson you came to learn ? ” 

The king had scarcely answered “Yes,” when the baby put 
his mouth to his mother’s breast aud drank his fill. The grati¬ 
fied mother requested the stranger to explain the meaning of 
her baby’s questions, but the king wisely refrained from gi ving 
her any explanation, and left the house amidst many expressions 
of gratitude from the parents of the boy, as well as ^rom their 
friends, for the wonderful change he had produced in him. 

Immediately after this he set sail for his native country, and 
when he arrived there, he was greeted by his minister, to whom 
he related all that he had soon and heard, and assured him that 
he was now fully convinced that there was nothing in this world 
like charity and benevolence. • 

Prom that (fay he devised every means in his power to en¬ 
hance the welfare and happiness of his subjects, and died 
regretted and respected by all for his numerous virtues, promi¬ 
nent among which were benevolence and charity.'*^ 

* The point of this tale, which must be of purely Hindft origin, lies in 
the doetrine of the transmigration of souls. The wicked king and queen 
are puimhed by being born again as the children of a scavenger, and the 
virtuous cowherd and his wife reimrtkd by becoming the children of 
ministers, who in India are not only people of veiy high position and great 
wealth, but are also usually high-caste Brilhinans. The cowherds are 
everywhere a low caste. “ Charity ” in India usually means almsgiving to 
Brilhmana. 
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HOW TO PBES^VE HEALTH IN INDIA, WITH 
SPECIAL EEFERENOB TO MEDICAL WOMEN. 

By Db. C. JR. Fbanois. 


f Continued from page S7S.) 

SERVANTS. 

* 

It is very much the fashion, in the pf^sent day, for masters 
and mistresses to speak disparagingly of the entire class o|.. 
domestic servants. They designate them as mere hirelings 
who, unlike the servants of a former day, never identify thei% 
selves with their employers; who do not care how much they 
break (if they haven’t to pay for it); who ape the dress of their 
(so-called) superiors; and who, actuated as much by a loW ol 
change as by the* idea of bettering themselves, do not hesitate 
to give warning at most inconvenient times and seasons. Now, 
I venture to think that, as a rule, servants, excepting those who 
are radically unfit for the duties which they undertake, are, like 
many wives, very much what we make them. Let a servant be 
carefully selected in the first instance; treated, when engaged, 
as a member, though only a humble one, of the family—with 
the consideration and kindness due to a human being and a 
fellow-cre&ture; and kindly encouraged, in every way, to do what 
is right,—the probability is that a servant, so treated, mil identify 
him, or her, self with the family, and be very loth to leave it. 

Although the native servants in India are not quite on the 
same footing as those at home—they receive a monthly salary, 
with quarters on the premises, but board themselves—the 
same observations will* for tha most part, apply»to them,—aliens 
though they be, in the most binding of all ties—to wit, race, 
language, and religion. Indeed, I believe thdre are no better 
servants in the world. It is not uncommon to hear Europeans 
in India speak of their servants as one of the torments of 
Indian life; and yet there are few who do not regret their loss 
after they have retired from the country. ' « 

CharMtensfm of Native ServanU .—Native servants may 
be divided into two distinct classes;—viz., those who, 
having eaten their master’s salt, will serve him to the 
death; and those who—^mere hirelings—will always, under 
all circumstances, act as sudi. It may be admitted, speaking 
generally, that native servants do not rraresent the best portion 
of the native community. Many indeed, especially among 
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those who are attached to military messes and to European 
barracks, are drawn from the scum of native society. These 
last are, too often, profligate ne’er-do-woels, y.nd never—how 
should they ?—give satisfaction. They prey upon tl^eir masters, _ 
at whose hands, owing to mitftinderstandings arising from %no-' 
ranee of the language, they constantly receive (frequently 
unmerited) abuse and castigatiohs, which certainly do not make 
them any better. In native parlance, the latter are termed 
numuk-haram (faithless to their salt)—the former being nuimk- 
hulal (or faithful to it). Amongst these are many most estimable 
members of the native community. They are, often, family men, 
who leave home to collect grist for the family mill; and so much 
has their (in many cases long) service—extending over more 
than a quarter of a century—been esteemed, that masters, on 
Anally leaving the country, have given them a small pension. 
The fidelity of many native servants, during the terrible time of 
the mutiny of 1857, bears abundant testimony to their value in 
moments of difficulty and danger. Unhappily, the relations 
between native servants and their European masters and mis¬ 
tresses are not, in the present day, so cordial as in the past. 
The latter are less inclined, than were those of a former gener¬ 
ation, to identify themselves with the people,—their main objec^ 
being to make as much money as they can, and then to return 
to England to‘spend it. There are noble exceptions—men' and 
women who realise their duty to the natives of the land of their . 
adoption—where, indeed, as in the case of lady doctors, the 
principal object of the sojourn in India is, by acts of kindness 
and skill, to improve their condition and to attach them to the^ 
ruling power. 

TTkg Chit System .—The system of chits (written testimonials 
of character that have a marketable value) is of very question¬ 
able utility. In this country, when a servant is required, we, 
perhaps, advertise, and receive special Wtificates of character , 
from former masters or mistresses. But, in India, a servant, on 
leaving a serviefi, asks for and obtains (as a matter of course^, 
except in oases of dismissal, a chit,—^not 'always deserved, but 
given frequently from good-nature, and an unwiUinguess to 
mar the applicant’s future prospects. Whether deserved or not, 
the dhit, highly eulogistic it may be of the servant to whom it 
was origin^y given, does not always represent that servant. 

' Chits may be lent, or sold j and, thus, many undeserving and 
useless servants find their way into European establishments. 
It would be well if, in aU stations, a system of registration were 
adopted,—the register being kept in the office of a resident* 
responsible officer, to whom reference could be made in cases of 
doubt. The present practice is carried on in far too lax a 

24 . 
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manner, with the result just stated. For example, a master, or 
mistress, requires a servant. Khuhur (news) of the requirement 
is soon circulated in the bazadr, and candidates for the vacancy 
.shortly appJy in person. Chitty deJjjhlao (“ Show your chits”) says 
thd sahib or mem-sahib (gentleman or lady), and the fortunate 
possessor of the best—his app^rancn, &c., not being unfavour¬ 
able—is forthwith installed in office. Whenever possible, ser¬ 
vants should only be taken on the personal recommendation of 
former masters or mistresses. 

Women Servants. —Women servants are twofold—the Ayah 
(usually a Mahometan), who attends moye especially upon her 
mistress and the childi*en, taking care of thoir wardrobe, &c.; 
and the Mehteranee, or female sweeper (mostly a Hindoo of low 
caste), who does all the menial work. In establishments where 
economy is practised, only one woman—an Ayah-Mehteranee —is 
entertained. She belongs, generally, to the sweeper caste, and 
is usually the wife of a sweeper, who is employed in the same 
family with herself, or in some other household near at hand. 
So, the Ayah is frequently the wife of one of the Mussulmen 
servants in the same, or a neighbouring, establishment. Single 
women— i.e., those without belongings—are looked upon with 
(Suspicion; though, in many cases, their character turns out, on 
enquiry, to be quite unimpeachable. The Ayah,Mehteranee is 
generally a hardworking and thoroughly useful servant, often 
getting through more work than -where two women—of whom 
the upper ,18 apt to give herself airs and to “ put upon” the one 
of inferior caste—are kept. Ladies should be careful not to 
give their confidences too freely to theii* w’omen servants. 

Trials of Temper. —It must be admitted that native servants 
are, like many other natives in the East, often a great trial to 
one's temper. It should, however, be remembered that the modes 
of action of the inhabitants of Eastern and 'i^^ostern countries 
are more or less opposed to eadi other,—that of the former being 
circuitous, that of the latter straightforward. ^.It is often diffi- 
^It to obtain, in Indi/i, a direct answer to a question;—which does 
not, indeed, always arise from a wish to deceive, but rather from 
extreme wariness. Patience—an ample stock of it sometimes— 
is necessary. A great deal of the misunderstanding between 
master and servant is due, moreover, as before observed, to the 
Emopean’s ignorance of the native language,—a fact—all too. 
common—which places the native at a cruel disadvantage. 
Indian servants do undoubtedly indent largely upon one’s 
patience and equanimity; but, so far from giving way to ebul¬ 
litions of temper (which certainly injure the health, especially in 
so depressing a country), it would be far wiser to follow the- 
.example of Socrates in his dealings with a vituperative wife, 
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EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


In a former number of tliis Magazw^ I devoted a few 
pages t(?tlie consideration of Japanese progress in the broad 
and general sense. I now wish to enlarge a little more fully 
upon tJiat special factor in progress that goes by the name of 
Education. And I do this partly because, since my last 
paper, the Editor of The. Indian Magazine has received a 
very interesting and instructive Keport, called “ Education in 
Japan,”* from the United States’ Bureau of Education. 

Before proceeding to discuss the details antt complex 
machinery of Japanese education, I wish (at no risk oii 
digression, I think) to point out that the interest Japan is 
beginning to excite in America, and indeed in most civilised 
nations, is for her and lor all an education in itself, in a far 
fuller and moi;e comprehensive sense pf the word than mere 
scholastic routine. Especially interesting, it seems to me, is 
the intercourse between .Japan and America—between one of 
the oldest civilisations of the world and quite the newest. 
In a letter forming a sort of preface to “ Education in Japan,” 
General Eaton, the Commissioner of the Department of the 
Intorior, Bureau of Education, mentions that “Japan is 
recognised as one of the countries making most rapid pro¬ 
gress in improvements in education. The relations between 
Americans, and Japanese since the opening of Japan to 
foreign intercourse have been most cordial; and the inter¬ 
change of educational information between the two countries 

* Being No. IV. of tho “Circulars of Information of the Bureau of 
Education.” Washington : Government Printing Office, 18^. 
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has been constant Americans are watchful of all the 
indications of r Japanese progress in educational improve¬ 
ments.” This mutual good feeling and interest is, I think, 
a singularly hopeful sign—I shcJuld be glad if I might even 
say, a prognostication—of thej feeling that may perhaps come 
about between all nations. For qualities increase by practice, 
and like begets like. It is almost impossible for two nations 
always warring with each other not to dislike each other. It 
is equally impossible for two nations mutually benefiting 
one another not to rejoice in each other’s good. In the 
, barbaric uncivilised ages, war, always an evil, might yet 
have been a necessary evil. Only through its means, 
perhaps, could civilisation have spread, and the inferior races 
disappear before, or at least amalgamate with, the superior. 
But it seems to me that when the present partial establish¬ 
ment shall have become universal of these miglity agents in 
international amity: the invention of railways, % whicli 
men can be brought into personal comraunicaiion with the 
habits and customs of other nations; the invention of the 
printing-press, by which the thoughtful of one nation can 
have their theories checked or confirmed by the' writings of 
the great thinkers of other nations; and the establishment of 
Free Trade, by which the workers of all nations may distribute 
the products of their labours as he or she thinks fit, regulating 
their work according to the natural and universal laws of 
supply and demand;—it seems to me, I say, that these three 
great factors make all aggressive war—if once a necessary 
evil—then an evil wholly without justification. I think it no 
visionary dream, but. a theory very possible of realisation, 
that the time may come wlien all the countries of the 
civilised world may consider themselves as pne vast work- 
shopi each labouring for the good of itself as part of one 
great whole, where tlie only rivalry shall be the thoroughly 
healthy one of competition, or of each striving which among 
all shall show the greater excellence. A rivalry, too, without 
even the slight drawbacks of dompetition between fellow- 
citizens of the same profession or age, where, if one has tlie 
delight of winning, the other, though indeed he may thereby 
be stung into increased future effort, has nevertheless the 
present mortification of losing. But nations differ for the 
most part in kind, where individuals of the same country 
and profession differ only in degree. Germany, for instance. 
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may rightfully, I think, consider herself pre-eminent in 
music; Italy is, or perhaps was, the greatest in painting; 
and I hope it is no English ^ias that makes me rank England 
as foremost in literature. In like manner, it seems to me 
that no European nation can oompare in carving and kindred 
arts with India, China, and, above all, Japan.^' And with 
the more mundane wants of human nature the same division 
holds good. I’rom one country we get our coffee; Irom another 
our spices. We are provided witli furs from this country; 
and from that with cotton. In like manner I am not among 
those who deprecate, but rather hail with keen satisfaction, 
the growing custom of citizens of one country investing in 
the stocks and railways of foreign countries. Where a pure 
love for humanity influences only the few, an enlightened 
self-interest affects tlie many. Fraudulent foreign invest¬ 
ments a,re foolish, it is true; but because they are fraudulent, 
not because they are foreign : and the evil of fraud can 
scarcely impress us more strongly than when the dishonesty 
of one nation sows misery and anxiety in many nations. 
Unjustifiable wars of aggression seldom seem to us so wholly 
unjustifiable as when our own ])ockets are beginning to sulfer 
thereby. All habits and practices that tend to make each 
nation consider itself only a part of one vast body, in whicli 
if one member suffer all members suffer with it, are to be 
encouraged. And among influences towards this end musif 
not be forgotten that gentle and benign one of social inter¬ 
course. And in this the Association of which this Mtujazine 
is the organ is doing, I think, unqpteiitationsly a very im¬ 
portant work. • It is true that that Association is ostensibly 
concerned in bringing together in social intercourse the 
• 

* It is strange how seldom even great dra\vjjaeka are without some 
compensating advantages. In my former paper upon .lapan, I had occiision 
to draw attention to the peculiar disiulvantages under which .Japan suflei'ed 
through the complexity of her alphabet. It had not occurred to me then— 
whatji,! have only learnt through Sir Ruthei'ford Alcock’s admirable article 
di Japanese Art in the Ninth Edition of the Eiicydopo'fha BritaimieOy —that 
a good deal of tlie peculiai' perfection of .lapanesc carving and painting may 
be traced to this same complexity of syllabarj'. “ During the long appren¬ 
ticeship,” says Sir R. Alcoek, “that the Japanese serve to acquire the 

K ower of writing with the brush the thousand complicated characters 
orrowed from the Chinese, they unconsciously cultivate the habit of 
minute observation and the power of accurate imitation, and with these a 
delicacy of touch and freedom of hand which only long practice oould give. 
A hair’s-breadth deviation of a line, or the slight iucli nation of a dot or an 
angle, fatal to good caligraphy.” 


26 * 
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inhabitants only of Great Britain and India. But though 
charity should* begin at home, it need not end there. 
And I for ene rejoice that the Editor is deeming it advisable 
to admit into the Magazine of the Association articles upon 
Japan and other countries. , A better acquaintance with, 
and a healthy interest in, the habits and customs of other 
nations, is a very real factor in the wielfare and happiness of 
each nation. And if India is not benefited directly thereby, 
she certainly will be indirectly. 

I'o return, however, to the subject before us—that of 
Education in .Japan, in the more limited and usually received 
sense of the woj’d. 

I should first explain that this American Eeport has been 
prepared and translated by the .Japanese Department of 
Education. And though, of course, lack of space will compel 
me greatly to abbreviate, I shall, subject to this limitation,' 
give the details of Japanese education in the words of the 
Eeport itself. 

Tlie territorial organisation of Japan is divided into nine 
circuits, and these aj-e subdivided into eighty-four provinces. 
For the purpose of the administration of all these provinces, 
there are established the three/vt, or Imperial cities of Tokio, 
Kioto, and Osaka; and forty-four l-cn, or prefectorial divisions 
of the eifipire. tinder fii and ken, there are ha and gun, 

■ which are subdivided into wards and villages for the purpose 
of local administration. I'okio is the seat of government, 
the Imj)erial palace being also seated there. According to 
the census of 1882, the population of the country is 
37,041,368, of wliicli ,5*750,946 are school population. All 
the administrative affairs of the co\nitry are under tlie con¬ 
trol of the Emperor. There is a governor jn each fu and 
ken, who exercises ,i,urisdiction in accordance with the laws 
and regulations passed by the Government. In every gun 
and ku there is a gumho and Icuclw, who controls the gun or 
leu under the superintendence of the governor; and in every 
village there is a koclw, under the supervision of a ^WTic/mljr 
kuchd. 

In regard to education, there are school committees 
especially organised in villages to conduct the various matters 
concerning the school attendance of children, the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of schools, &c., under the supervision 
of the governors. They are nominated in each school district 
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by the people of that district, aqd then ^he governor selects a 
certain number of those thus nominated. The tenpre of office 
of the school committees is r»ot less than four years, and their 
number, salaries, &c., are determined by the village assembly, 
with the approval of the goveAor. Persons qualified to serve 
as members of the school committees, or take part in the 
nomination of the same, must be males upwards of twenty 
years of age, possessing either lands or buildings, and having 
both legal and actual residence within their respective school 
districts. The Department .f Education is one of ten de¬ 
partments under Privy Council, and the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion has control over all alfairs connected with the education 
of the country, assisted, of course, by senior and junior vice- 
ministers. He preipares drafts in regard to the establishment 
and abolition of such laws and regulations as are connected 
with education, and submits them to the Emperor for approval; 
he also signs such laws and regulations, and is responsible for 
them; and when any proceedings of a governor iii relation 
to education is deemed improper, he has the right of nullify¬ 
ing it. The ministers and vice-ministers visiWfrom time to 
time the schools of every fit or hsn, or send ollicers under 
them in their place. The governors are bound to present 
every year a detailed repoit of education within their juris¬ 
diction, and to give also a report on the result of instruction.^ 
The minister then arranges all those reports in pixjper order, • 
and, after making liis own renjarks and adding statistics, he 
presents them to the Era})eror as the Annual lieports of the 
Department of Education. This Koport is afterwards made 
public, to sbow*tlie condition of local education. The Minister 
of Education has organised an Academy which is to inquire 
into mutters Concerning education. The members of the 
Academy are at present twenty-one in all, and are all good 
scholars of high reputation. The seven original members 
were chosen by the minister himself, and the rest have from 
tim^to time been elected by tlie vote of the members. The 
president and vice-president are chosen by the members, 
their tenure of office being one year. 

The following are the schools and institutions for advanced 
or special instruction:— 

Kindergarten .—These are designed to- train children of 
either sex under school age, and with a view to assisting 
home education. According to investigations made in 1882 
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there are seven Kindergartens. The regulations and general 
management ar6 detfermined' according to local conditions, 
and are consequently not uniforp, 

EUmmtary Sclwoh .—These comprise those schools in 
which compulsory general education is given, and the total 
number of these elementary schools is 29,081. The length 
of the course of study is three years in the lower grade, com¬ 
prising the elements of morals, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
singing, and gymnastics; three years in the intermediate 
grade, comprising the elements of geography, drawing, history, 
physics, natural history, and (for girls) sewing; and two 
years in the^ higher grade, which, in addition to previous 
studies, comprises the elements.- of chemistry, geometry, 
physiology, and political economy for boys, and domestic 
economy for girls. Teachers of elementary schools must be 
upwards of eighteen years of age, and must duly possess 
certificates or teachers’ licences. 

Middle Schools .—These are organized according to the 
local conditions of each fu and koi. Their object is to give 
higher instruction in the common branches of study, so as to 
prepare students for liberal pursuits, or for the more advanced 
schools. The number of iMiddle Schools, including both 
public and ^private instiliilions, is 172. The course of study 
is divided into two grades. The lower grade comprises morals, 
Japanese and Chinese literature, hmglish language, arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, geograpli}', history, physiology, zoology, 
botany, physics, chemistry, political economy, book-keeping, 
writing, drawing, singings and gymnastics. The higher grade 
consists of a combinaUon of Japanese and Chinese litera¬ 
ture, English language, book-keeping, &c., and in addition, 
trigonometry, mineralogy, Japanese law, physics and chemistry. 
The English language may sometimes be omitted, and German 
or French substituted for it. The length of the course of 
study is four years in the lower grade, and two in the higher. 

University. —There is only one University, called Tekio 
Daigaku, which is under the control of the Department of 
Education. Its object is to give instruction in the special 
branches of study; it consi.sts of the four departments of 
law, science, medicine and literature. 

In the department of law a course of study is provided 
to teach students principally Japanese law; English and 
French law being added, 
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lu the department of science a course of instruction is 
provided in mathematics, physics, chemistry* biojogy, astro¬ 
nomy, engineering, geology, Tpiining and metallurgy. 

In the department of medicine a course of instruction is 
provided in medicine and phafmacy, and a special course is 
also provided. The object of the course in medicine* is to 
train students for the degree of Igakushi, and the length of 
the course of study is five years; but the object of the 
special course is to train students as practical physicians, 
and the length of this cours is four years. The length of 
the course of study in pharmacy is three years. 

■ In the department of literature a course of instruction is 
provided in philosophy, political economy, political sciende, 
and Japanese and Chinese literature. 

In the department of science there are astronomical and 
meteorological observatories. There are also*botanical gardens 
and museums. In the department of medicine there are two 
hospitals, to which sick people are admitted, and in certain 
cases they are taken care of gratuitously. These are pro¬ 
vided to enable students to gain practical knowledge of their 
subject. Besides these, there are the Military Academy, 
under the control of the War Department, and the Engi¬ 
neering College, under the control of the DepaKtraeut of 
Public Works. 

Normal Schools .—These are for the purpose of training* 
students as teachers of Elementary Schools. It is intended 
that they shall be established in every fn and ken. In 1882, 
when the last computation was made, the number of Public 
Normal Schools was 76, with some bfanch schools annexed 
to theni. A certificate is given by the scihool to every student 
who completes‘the course of study in the Normal Schools. 
Thus the students who complete the hi^ier grade course are 
qualified as teachers of any Elementary School course: those 
who complete the lower grade course, as teachers of that 
cour^; and those who complete the intermediate grade, as 
teachers of the same in like manner. The certificate is valid 
for seven years. When there is manifest evidence as to deep 
knowledge, thorough experience in the ways of teaching, and 
good conduct, a new certificate, available for seven years or 
for life, may be given without examination, even after the 
expiration of seven years. 

In addition to the schools already enumerated there are 
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Professional Schools, Agricultnral Schools, Commercial Schools,. 
Higher Female Schools, and a variety of miscellaneous schools. 
Industrial Schools have yet to J)e established; though they 
are already in preparation. Until they are completed students 
have to learn practical businftss at the industrial factories. 
There ds, however, one Industrial School already established 
by the Department of Education, called the Tokio Industrial 
School, where students are trained as teachers of Industrial 
Schools, or foremen of labourers, or directors of factories. 

Text-hoo/cs .—In all cases text-books are chosen with great 
care; but with respect to those books especially concerning 
general education, the Department of Education takes the 
responsibility of examining them and ascertaining whether 
they are fit for text-books or not, and from time to time 
informs the governors of the result of the examination, which 
will assist them in‘choosiiig tcxt-book.s. * Also with respect to 
those books concerning morals, the Department of Education 
indicates the general principles of compiling them, and re¬ 
quires special attention in publishing them’. The Depart¬ 
ment also compiles and jmblishes text-books to serve as 
models for authors. 

Libraries and Educational Museums .—^These are organised 
in different localities. There are nineteen libraries, which 
are said to be in good organisation. There are also several 
-‘reading-rooms, which are provided within the schools, &c., 
for the use of teachers and students; they are also open to 
the public. The object of educational museums is to arrange 
in order objects concerning education, and to provide them 
for the benefit of educators. There are four principal 
museums. There are two establishments organised by the 
Department of Education: they are the Tokiu Library and 
the Tokid Educatio'bal Museum. In the first, all books 
useful for study, witjiout distinction as to whether they are 
Japanese, Chinese, European or American, are collected and 
shown to the public. Those who write, translate, or coiflpile 
books necessary to education, are allowed to take any book 
out of the library by special permission granted by the 
Minister of Education. In the Tokid Educational Museum 

* 1 believe oar English educational system stands aUnust alone in the 
refusal of Goveniment, either to prescribe or to authorise school-books. It 
seems to me that Japan and other countries will do well to imitate 
England in this wise abstention from interfei'cnce. 
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objects necessary to general education are collected for the 
benefit of persons engaged in education, b\ft they are also 
shown to the public. The ^objects comprise all instruments 
and apparatus used in schools,—text-books, specimens of 
animals, plants, minerals, &c.,-*-which are supplied at trifling 
cost to schools in different localities. 

Students sent dhroad .—Many hundreds of students have 
at different times been sent abroad. The number of students 
abroad at the time of the issue of the Eeport (viz., 1886) was 
22; of wliom 17 were in GerMaiiy, 1 in Austria, 2 in England, 
1 in France, and 1 in America. ^ All of them are graduates 
of Tokio J )aikagu, who were sj)ecially selected by the Minister 
of Education to pursue their studies more thoroughly. 

For the encouragement of local education, prizes and re¬ 
wards are given to teachers as well as to students of public 
and private schools, libraries, and nmsefiins and libraries. 
The funds are provided from the national exchequer. Private 
schools are maintained by the fees for instruction or by 
private money. 

Such is a brief summary of educational organisation in 
Japan; and I think most impartial readers will concede that 
it is excelled by few, if any, countries in Europe. 

But—since it is seldom that there can be any g^eat benefit' 
discovered or bestowed without carrying with it some special 
dangers of its own—let me, before bringing this paper to ^ 
close, point out what I consider to be the “ rock.s ahead ” in 
this great perfection to which education is now being carried. 
And tliese remarks apply veiy nearjy as gravely to Westerrr 
education as t® Japanese. • 

The great tiling to be guarded against in the present day, 
as it seems to «ne, is the tendency—natural enough, consider¬ 
ing the immense advantage a good eifficatiou is—to regard 
education as an end in itself, instead of merely a means to 
that end. Not a certain amount of book-learning, but im¬ 
provement of character, development of self-reliance, self- 
discipline, a capacity for weighing evidence, of sifting and 
judging, capability of tracing effect from cause,—these are 
the desiderata; and though book-learning may be, and often 
is, of immense assistance, 1 cannot di.sgiiise from myself that 
it may sometimes be an actual hindrance. The receptive 
faculty and the originating faculty very often proceed in 
inverse ratio. And the great danger of compulsory State 
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education-T-indeed, of most State interference—is, that it can 
only deal with masses, and ndt with individuals. The wisest 
state is thafwhich interferes as lil^tle as possible with parental 
responsibilities, or with the liberty of the individual, so long 
as parents or individuals have tdone nothing to show them¬ 
selves unfit for responsibility, as by drunkenness or crime. 
T?he originating faculty dies out if never exercised. And 
though, when a Government is as wise as the present Govern¬ 
ment of Japan seems to be, the citizens may be of a high 
order of intelligence, they will seldom be of the highest. 
They will probably be scholiasts or commentators, industrious 
compilers, translators, perhaps even historians of a certain 
order; but they will have difficulty in becoming great scientific 
discoverers, deep political economists, far-seeing moral philo¬ 
sophers, or courageous religious and social reformers. I doubt 
whether even the poets or novelists are likely be of the highest 
order. The true dramatist is in a certain sense a meator; 
but when education proceeds from earliest infancy in one 
invariable groove, the chances are that the literature will 
belong to the second order of merit—the imitative, and not 
to the first order—the creative. 

This danger, sufficiently grave in all countries where there 
•is an undue amount of State interference, becomes intensified 
in Japan by reason of the fact that there is as yet no freedom 
tf the press.* There is consequently no criticism in any 
real sense of the word. The nearest approach to anything of 
the sort can only be effected by ingenuity or chicane. A 
favourite method is to draw a satirical picture of Japanunder 
the guise of some other*name ; but even this cf.nnot be done 
without a certain amount of risk. ’ 

The great danger, then, that Japan has tocguard against 
is loss of her pristinc«originality. In my former paper I had 
occasion to draw attention to the advantage comparative 
freedom from fanaticism had been to her. Her insular 
position, too, has had the benefits as well as the drawb«(ck8 
of all insularity. But now that foreign intercourse has been 
opened to her she has availed herself of it with a freedom 
from prejudice and vanity as commendable as it is unusuaL 

_ * At least there was not as reeeutly as 1881. My information on this 
wise is not later than that date ; and if there has been any alteration since, 
I shall be very glad if some correspondent will inform me of it tn the next 
number of this Magazine. 
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She must now take care that this laudable admiration of 
Western habits and customs Shall bd reasonable and re¬ 
strained; .shall never degenerate into unreasonalJie or super¬ 
stitious idolatry. Let her recognize also that in the very 
goodness of her present Govornment lies a special danger; 
for the only lasting progress is that which is developed from 
within, not that which is artificially enforced from without. 

Far be it from me to undervalue the immense factor in 
the progress of any nation a Government so good as that of 
Japan may be; but its dangers are so insidious that it is more 
necessary to call attention to them than to the evils of a bad 
Government; since citizens are sure to discover these for them¬ 
selves. The danger of living under a very good Government 
is that citizens are apt to trust everything to the Government; 
to expect that it shall do everything for them, and that they 
need do nothing for themselves. But since the citizens com¬ 
prising the Government necessarily number but a very small 
minority, while the governed are in an immense majority; 
and since the power of self-helpfulness dies out if never 
exercised, it follows that in future generations a nation so ' 
governed will consist of a vast majority of citizens little more 
capable of governing themselves than slaves or children; 
and should the Government then yield to the temptation of 
tyrannical love of power—and no Government is infallible— 
or should the country be attacked by foreign nations, th«!p 
citizens, from having been so long in a protected state, will 
be far too enfeebled and degenerate to ]>rotect themselves. 

But let Japan guard against these “ rocks ahead,” and a 
very great future is, I believe, assuned to her. 

Constance Plumptre. 


MB. JUSTICE JABDUSTE ON BUBMAH. 

The following interesting lecture on Burmah was delivered, 
on May 13th, by Mr. Justice Jardine, at the Sassoon 
Mechanics’ Institute, Bombay. It will be read with interest, 
because, as the Times of India remarked in reference to the 
occasion, “ Mr. Justice Jardine possesses advantages owned by 
few who undertake to present a picture of a large country, its 
people, and their thoughts and modes of life. He possesses a 
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knowledge of the country, and he has gained the confidence* 
of the people. JHe has had»extcnded official experience of 
their customs and modes of life, and he is imbued with that 
sympathy by which alone theif iiiwafd thoughts can be 
apprehended, and he has the happy faculty of being able to 
present a complete picture before the mind’s eye of those 
listening to him.” * 

Ml*. Jardiue said : When I had the honour of being invited 
to give a lecture at this institution, I selected the present subject 
of Burmah for two reasons. I have some acquaintance with the 
country, and the jjeople too, having spent several years among 
them, in the course of which I travelled over nearly the whole 
area of what was then included in the expression British Burmah. 
But the recent war and conquest of the territory to the north,— 
what, a short time ago, was Theobaw’s kingdom,—these are 
events which have ^iven a widespread interest to all that apper¬ 
tains to the Burmau people, and created a demand for informa¬ 
tion of a sort not easily satisfied out of books on physical and 
political geography. I am well aware that much has been done 
to supply this demand by accomplished writers and travellers, 
'like Shway Yeo and Mr. Oolquhoun; and here in Bombay it 
would be unpardonable to omit mention of the opportune little 
work of our fellow-citizen, Mr. Grattan Geary, who was on the 
,»pot when the interesting events he describes were actually 
taking plac?e. In the limits allowed me, I will try to bring 
before you the chief peculiarities of the province that I know,— 
1 mean Lower Burmah,—trusting the intelligent audience I am 
addressing will make the requisite allowances for the failings 
and shortcomings of the amateur lecturer. 

Till lately, Burmah was a region but little known, except to 
men that had been there! The new edition of the EncyclopmAia 
Britmniea contains no article on Burmah. In the geographies, 
what is said about it is generally condensed with other facts 
about Farther India, hbout Annam and Laos and Siam ; and I 
think Bangoon is less known than Singapore. Besides, a good 
many think of it as a mere part of India,' because it is under the 
Indian Government, and until you get on the right track k is 
not easy to discover who the Barmans are or whence they came, 
to what class of languages their speech belongs, and how they 
got their religious and other institutions. When I first began 
to ask what sort of language is the Burmese, I had to be content 
with the reply that it was a monosyllabic language. On many 
points no scientific information was procurable, till, a year or 
two ago, a learned German, Dr. Forchhammer, threw the light 
of his research upon them, and evolved order out of chaos. To' 
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the ancients, the peninsula of Further India was kno\|m as the 
Oolden Chersonese, and there were romantic stories of the 
wonders it contained. Poetry aloAe can etpresf those feelings;:— 
facts clothed in a more beautiful garb,—and I almost think Mrs. 
Hemans can best bring the picture before you 

“Of the far-away regionWd, 

Where the rivers wander through sands of gold, 

Where the burning rays of the ruby shine. 

And the sapphire lighbi up the secret mine, 

And strange bright birds on their starry wings 
. JBear the rich hues of all glorious things. ” 

The old travellers revelled under the same golden pagodas, the 
same groves of palm, the villages like those in the woods of 
Mahim, as the people do in Burmah to-day. 

What I think strikes the traveller as soon as he reaches the 
shores of Burmah is the picturesque character of all that meets 
his eye. To quote my lamented frieud, Mr. St. Barbe, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, who was lately shot down by some dacoits, 
whom he was bravely bent on arresting, you feel as if you were 
in the land of the willow-pattern plate. You are in a fantastic 
country, among “ rivers unknown to song, where first the sun 
gilds Indian meadows.” Here, too, “the Chinese drive their 
cany waggons light.” Down the stream come sailing beautiful 
boats and ships, with brown or crimson sail, the prows carved 
with tracery, or dragons, or birds; the painted deck-house. 
bright with flowers in pots; nearly every domeitic article, 
whether of wood or lacquer or paint, londing itself to complete 
the quaintness of the picture. The houses are built close to th^; 
^river’s bank, or stand with their shady gables and awnings a 
few paces back in the shade of the frequent palms: many look 
half Chinese, as in nearly all countries, like the Tyrol or Switzer¬ 
land, where timber is plentiful, and especially as stone is scarce, 
the architecture has a beautiful variety. You cross neat little 
bridges over t|^o frequent waterways to g-et to these houses: if 
the place is of any size, there are sure to,be many Chinese who 
keep shops, which they indicate by large globes of oBed paper 
with the Chinese name in great black or red letters. Bising out 
of the groves, you see the spires of the pagodas, often glittering 
with gold, graceful in shape, like slender bells. The great 
pagoda of Bangoon can be seen for twenty miles or more: it 
stands about 370 feet high from its base, and is covered from 
base to summit with glittering gold leaf. Most of the houses 
are built on woodon piles, the architecture of a swampy land. 
The air passes freely underneath ; so does the water, whenever 
it likes to rise, or when the tides surge up the creeks and cross 
channels, as they do for about 100 miles into the interior. If a 
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Burman chooses to bait his line and stick it through the planks 
of his floor over ni^ht, he may easily have his flsh for his 
morning’s breakfast. At these times, and when the rivers rise 
and overflow, the amphibious people go about the village in 
boats. Men, women, and children all know how to row and 
swim. Now and then a crocodile lies in wait, and carries ofl 
either an entire human being, or so much of him as he can 
grasp and tear away. Indeed, in one old Italian book I found 
it stated that the houses were built on piles in order to avoid 
inconvenient visits from crocodiles and tigers. Before the 
British conquests, there were few roads; and still tbe great 
rivers remain the great highways, competing with the two rail¬ 
ways which lead towards different points on what was the old 
frontier, where our garrisons are stationed. The abundance of 
water and ships; the countless creeks, small and great, which 
act as canals ; the low-built houses; the triraness of paint and 
colour; the general flatness of the green plains; these and 
other things you nVjtice make you exclaim, in the delta of the 
Irrawaddy, that you are in an Oriental Holland. You see great 
rafts of timber floating down the mighty river, with little houses 
built on the rafts, and the people either steering out of the way 
of the steamers or sleeping or smoking in the huts,—much the 
same as on the Bhine, near Dordrecht. It has sometimes struck 
me that it would be well to get out a Dutch engineer or two to 
utilise the water-power, and to design dykes and canals. 

But pairallel with the coasts, or far up the valleys of the 
river Salween and Sittang, there are forest-clad mountains and 
hiUs; one of them rising to a height of 8,000 feet, and thus fit 
in many respects to bo a sanatarium, which the country groatlyt* 
wants. But, as a rule, in these places there are no made roads, 
no rest-houses, no friendly inns with announcement of provender 
for man and beast. We went once several days’ journey into 
the interior from the town of Tavoy, to examine a hill about 
4,000 feet high, which had been thought of as a possible 
sanatarium. The Iasi day or two’s marches had to be done on 
foot; all our provisions carried with us from Tavoy. Sometimes 
we got fresh milk, which was carried on in a hollow bamboo. 
At the end of each march the Karens set to work with fheir 
dahs or knives; and we used to sit down and watch them cut¬ 
ting the bamboos, as they constructed a smAll bamboo house in 
the forest: the posts, floor, and framework all of bamboo ; the 
zbof of green boughs and ferns, which kept off the sun. These 
forests are the abode of a sparse and rather wild population, 
who know the haunts of the morose rhinoceros, the tiger, the 
panther, and the deer. The tiger is much the same as the tiger 
of India : there is a variety with a greyish skin and rings, more 
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like a panther. Here, too, the tapir is sometimes caught: he is 
a fat, lumpy, amiable beast, like a big pg, with a nose like ■ &n 
elephant’s trunk, cut off near the* top. We foifhd his footmarks 
at a spring j. and well I remember how the Karens explained 
what animal had been there l^y seizing their own noses as if to 
draw them down beyond the ckin. The elephant lives wild in 
the forests. A trained elephant is well worth on an average 
Bs. 1,000, and a law has been passed to prevent sportsmen 
shooting them. Venomous snakes and insects abound; scorpions 
and centipedes are common; so are cobras and the deadly 
hamadryad. Some kinds of serpents and lizards are edible. 
Often, as the python hangs himself from a tree, watching to 
dart on the fish in the water below, a Karen, as wily as himself, 
and perhaps more hungry, sees his opportunity, and, quick as 
lightning, slips a noose over him and carries him home to the 
delighted wife and family in the little village by the patch of 
rice land, who know well how to cook the dainty meal. Once I 
saw in the town of Bangoon a Burman whft was rolling up a 
long but harmless snake, alive and wriggling. He was smoking 
his cigar and smiling: evidently his imagination was already 
feasting on the dinner he had secured. Another time, in trying 
an appeal case, I had to read an inventory of a Karen’s goods, 
among which I found some pots of pickled alligator. The 
elephant, useful all his life long, is valuable when he dies; 
there is no need to take trouble and expense in putting him 
under ground. A butcher is sure of a market and a*fair profit. 
Among other curiosities of the country is a kind of fat cater-^ 
pillar, which oven some Europeans consider a groat delicacy,— 
J>etter, I suppose, ,than frogs or snails. One universal djsh sold 
m every maiket-place is naphee. This consists of fish and 
prawns, which are pounded into a pagto just as they become a 
little putrescent- Turtles are common, »o are turtles’ eggs; and 
the Government lease the rights*ovor the turtles on the islands. 
Among the hundred islands of the Mergui Archipelago, the sea- 
slug, or beelw ae mer^ is found, gelatinous and hard as india- 
rubber : unless well boiled, your teeth stick and stay in this 
creature when made into soup. In these unfrequented islets, 
too, the fishermen get another sort of jelly, something like peel- 
ings^of a white rind, or like isinglass in appearance; I mean 
the edible bird’s-nest. This substance sells for its weight in 
silver, being highly prized by the rich men in China and 
Singapore. We tried it once, but, perhaps through bad cookihg, 
failed to discover any particular flavour. 

Among these islands dwell the tribe called Salones—a wild 
set of fishermen, who collect these things. At the census of 
IflSl, 894 of them were counted. They five in the dry weather 
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in their boats, and in the rains they make litUe huts on the lee- 
side of the islands. The census report says of them that they 
pay no taxes—distinction which, 1 suppose, no other class 
among her*' Majesty’s 250 millions of Indian subjects enjoys. 
Once they were much troubled by the Malay pirates; and when 
we rowed up to one of their isl^ds, wo saw them flying into the 
wood with all that they could carry, leaving the rest behind. 
So we had to wait a while till they came back, satisfied, I sup¬ 
pose, that we were not Malay pirates. It is said that they 
belong- to the Malay Polynesian group of mankind. However 
that be, they seem often to be hard up for a living; and I found 
in an old report, witten by a Deputy-Commissioner, an account 
of their ingenious way of contriving to exist when trade and 
fishing are in a depressed condition. A Salone goes to Merg^i 
and gets some one to give him a pie-dog, which he leads to his 
boat, and then away he sails to a desert island. There he leaves 
the dog, without himself landing. The animal naturally wishes 
himself back in the town, where he used to get a fair share of 
the leaving and the olfal without any j)ersonal trouble. For a 
while he moans and cries, like a babe in a wood; but this wad¬ 
ing brings him no relief. He gets hungry. Necessity is the 
mother of invention. Idke many a young man who for the first 
time has loft the comforts of his father’s house, and for the first 
time has come in contact with the hard facts of life, he begins to 
think, and in a day or two he has solved the problem. As the 
shadows of evening begin to fall, he observes the rats and field- 
mice busy at different operations. Perhaps he sees a hedgehog 
''bowling along, and runs after it, and makes a failure in trying 
to grasj) its prickles; it may be he sniffs about a hare’s-hole i|||^ 
the ground, or at least a rat’s ; and so, as he cannot beg and is 
not ashamed to dig, he, soon learns to use his fore-paws, and 
thus, with a little labour, capture the animal, whom he tf^kes at 
a disadvantage, besieged in its hole in this way. Day by day 
being obliged to depend on his own resources, ci)t ofl from ail the 
friends who used to»throw him bones and other gfants-in-aid, 
the dog becomes clever as well as self-reliant, and must be looked 
upon by ail the other animals there as a very great nuisance. 
The Salone fisherman is perfectly aware of what is going qp: in 
about a fortnight he judges that the dog’s education is com¬ 
pleted ; he rows to the islet, recovers the dog, and thenceforward 
makes him work at catching the vermin near the Salone’s own 
iiouse, but for the Salone’s own advantage. As I read the 
humorous relations of the Deputy-Commissioner, I did not know 
whether most to admire the cleverness of the dog or the man. 
The story may be useful for those who -like to ni^e allegories 
about the relations between capitalist and labourer, or as illns- 
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gating the survival of the fittest among dogs and men. But I 
only instance it as 1 am just now telling you about the extra* 
ordinary things people eat in Burmah. 1 now pas| on to other 
subjects more statistical. • ^ 

Lower Burmah contains above 87,000 square miles, and, 
according to the censiis of 1881, the population was 3,736,000. 
About 62 per cent, was then dwelling in the province of Pegu— 
I mean the delta of the river Irrawaddy. This, the most fertile 
and prosperous part, to which Bangoon and Bassein serve as 
ports, was not made British territory until after the war of 1862. 
The two other provinces—Arakan, with its capital and port of 
Akyab ; and Tenasserim, with Moulmein as its chief town—were 
taken from the King of Burmah after the war of 1824. These 
two least important provinces lie along the coast. Moulmein 
has always been famous as a place for exporting teak, which is 
cut in the forests in the half-independent States of the Shans, 
stamped with hammer marks, and then hauled to the creek or 
tributary by elephants, whence it is allowed*to float unmolested 
down the Salween river till it reaches the timber station near 
Moulmein, where it is stopped, identified, and claimed. Teak 
has become more valuable than ever ■, and as the forests in the 
native States grorr thin, and the chiefs plant no new ones, it is 
probable that prices will still go up. Ilut the great wealth of 
Burmah consists in rice, the great staple of the country. The 
rice ports are Bangoon, Bassein, Moulmein, and Akyab. Ban¬ 
goon especially, as the mouth of the Irrawavldy and the terminus 
now of two railways, has become the third port in the Indiai^ 
Empire : 68 j»er cent, of the export trade of Burmah leaves 
gjRaugoon. What cotton and wheat are to Bombay, such is rice 
to Bangoon. A great many rice mills have been erected at 
those poi*t8 by European and German firms: some of them now 
boast the electric light. Among other'exports from Buimah I 
must mention kutch, a product of a species of acacia, obtained 
by boiling, and«much used as a varnish. Above £190,000 worth 
of raw cotton is exported also, exclusively to the Straits Settle¬ 
ments and China. The export trade of Burmah has averaged, 
since 1880, about millions. The average import trade of the 
province is nearly 7 millions, the chief articles being cotton, silk 
and woollen piece-goods, raw silk, machinery, oils, candles, coal, 
salt, hardware, cotton twist, and yarn. A great deal of this 
comes, I believe, from the Bombay cotton and silk mOls. 
Coal and oai-th-oil are found in Buimah, but hardly pay 
for working. Jade stone is exported to Singapore. A great 
many cheroots are manufactured in Burmah by the women; 
but, although tobacco grows there, most of what they nge 
comes from Oocanada. Attempts are being made to start the 
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growing of indigo and jute, and to increase the sugar-cane 
cultivation. 

The land re^enud system* is one of small properties, not 
differing mdch from that of this Presidency. A landlord class, 
consisting of money-lenders, tradl^rs, and lawyers is springing 
up, and in some districts amounts to sixteen per cent., and it is 
believed that tliey extract larger rents from their tenants than ' 
the Government gets from its own ryots. 

The majority of the people, 87 per cent., are Buddhistsi 
4^ per cent. Mussulmans; 4 per cent, worsliippers of spirits, 
the worship that preceded Buddhism; and the rest Hindoos and 
Christians. About two and a half millions speak Burmese, and 
above half a million Karen. There are 12,000 who speak 
Chinese, and nearly 100,000 Bengalies. Besides these, there 
are many Hindoostanees, Tamils, and Telugus, altogether about 
a quarter million people from India. These foreigners are 
attracted, because the supply of labour in Burmah is very 
deficient; men ate wanted to work on roads and public 
buildings, and to fill the rice ships: in the rice season a coolie 
often earns a rupee a day. There were above 11,000 Europeans 
and Americans before the w^ar. 

One of the oldest races in Burraah is the Mon or Talain. 
Their language, though one-syllahled and tonic, is, in its 
vocabulary, different to any other in Burmah : it is spoken in 
the country near Moulniein, but is dying out as the race becomes 
more and enore like the Burmans. The Talains have been in 
the country for at least 2,000 years. It was with them that the 
*Hindoo colonies, which have from a period before the Christian 
era existed on the coast, first became acquainted. These colonie^ 
appear to have been connected with Conjevoram and other 
places of Southern India, and in later times to have become a 
refuge for Indian Buddhists, fleeing from persecution. From 
them the Talains acquired a good deal of Indian learning and 
culture; the Talains adopted the Indian alphaljet: the present 
Burmese letters are only the Sanskrit with the angles changed 
into curves. They also adopted the Buddhist religion and the 
Hindoo Law: the common law of Burmah is contained in 
treatises divided into the eighteen titles, and dealing with the 
same subjects and more or less in the same way as the 'Sanskrit 
law books of India, Both sets bear the title of Manu Shaster. 
One of the oldest of these Burmese Manus has been translated 
by my friend Hr Fr^rchhammer; it is based on a compilation 
made in the 13th century by a king of Martaban, named 
Wagaru, whose name it bears. But the date of the palm-leaf 
manuscript is only 1707 a.d. This, like the institutes of 
Narada, is substantially a book of civil law ; the rules are based 
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on the authority of the Eishi Manu. The law terms are in Pali, 
the sister language of Sanskrit, apd are more easily understood 
hy people used to the languages of India than T)y thje unlearned 
Burmans themselves. Since ^the discovery and translation of 
these Burmese Manm^ a question has been raised which is 
already occupying the attention ©f such scholars as Dr. Jolly, of 
the University of Wurzburg; namely, whether they are based 
on older originals than those on which Manu and Yajnawalkya 
are based. The subject is discussed in an appendix to Dr. 
Jolly’s last work. He admiis that “ a Buddhist version of the 
Code of Manu might havo existed in India by the side of the 
Brahminical version. The Buddhi.st version might have been 
transferred into Biirmah, together with the other standard 
works of the Buddhists. It might have been lost in after times 
in India; whereas the Talaing and Burmese translations of it 
were handed down to posterity. Supposing, then, a Buddhist 
version of the Cods of Manu to have been co-existent with the 
Brahminical Code, w'hich is likely to havd been the earlier 
version of the two ? Certainly not the Buddhist version, we 
should say.” Such was Dr. Jolly’s opinion some years ago. 
With the publication of the Wagaru, however, the philologists 
may bo expected to take their share in the controversy. Dr. 
Forchhammer has pointed out that no textual comparison of the 
Wagaru and the Brahman Mmim <'an be made. He writes:— 
“ In Manu and Yajnawalkya wo behold the authorities of the 
VedaH and the Brahmans struggling for general Recognition 
and exclusive supremacy; in the Wagaru we have a work^ 
which bears as yet no sign of the struggle between Buddhism 
and Brahmanism.” Ho thinks it is probably the only survivor 
of the original Manava school of India. Now we know from 
the Chinese traveller, Fah Ilian, who. visited India about 400 
A.D., that everyVking to the east and south of the Jumna was a 
Buddhist, a religion which was then enthroned in the great 
cities of Khotaii, Pravasti in Oudh, Benares, Patna, and Turn- 
look. “ It \vould indeed be strange if Buddhistic India, which 
cultivated every branch of learning, developed the mightiest 
and most extensive native empires, and covered the land with 
architecture of wonderful and stupendous magnitude, should 
have left us no record of its civil institutions.” 

According to this theory, the Brahmanical influences operat¬ 
ing on the civil law in India are comparatively modern. In the 
same way we can easily trace in the later Manu . Shmtera of 
Burmah the infiltration of Buddhist ethics. The only learned 
class were the monks, as ih Europe they* became the Chancellors 
and Judges; as time passed by these men compiled new editions 
of the Codes for the use of different kings, embodying new 
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decisions and more recent customs. It was natural, too, that 
they should apply the spirit of the old Buddhist religious books 
of India as govt»miu^ the inferpretation of the law, especially 
when they tried to move the hearts of kings to teach them to 
be merciful as well as just. In Hurmah, as elsewhere, religion 
has tried to fight despotism,^ and not always successfully. 
About the middle of last century the Talaiu kingdoms were 
overthrown by a Burman named Alompra, the ancestor of 
Theebaw’s dynasty. He founded a great empire; and feeling 
the necessity of a general law, based on the sentiment and 
customs of the people, he adopted from the despised Talains the 
version of the Hindoo Law, which they had followed for several 
centuries. The compilers, satisfied with the old tradition that 
this law was originally Buddhist, set to work to justify it with 
liberal quotations from that theology. So it appears that all 
Burmah has, in matters of law, submitted to the superior in¬ 
tellect of India. The same may be said of Siam; and let me 
add that, when I %va8 lately at the University of Leyden, Dr. 
Kem informed me that one of his disciples was preparing an 
edition, since published in the Dutch language, of the Hindoo 
Manu discovered in Java. 

The same pervading influence of India prevailed in religion. 
The Talains, doubtless, adopted Buddhism long ago under the 
teaching of the missionaries in the ancient Hindoo colonies. 
But the more inland Burmans remained, several centuries later, 
worshippejKS of Nature as personified in innumerable Nats or 
spirits, good and evil, of the hills, the rivers, and the groves, 
much of this earlier cult is imbedded in their present religion 
and ideas: it still maintains its sway among the Chins and 
other wilder tribes, from whose condition .now we may infer what 
the Burmans were six hundred years ago. Dr. Eorchhammer 
has found a Kalyana inscription in the Pali language at Pegu, 
which relates how Buddhism was introduced among the Burmans 
in the kingdom of Pagan to the north about the time of the 
Norman conquest of England. It is reasonable to suppose 
that those two influences of the Buddhist religion and the 
Hindoo I^aw acting concurrently must have changed and civilised 
the barbarian races of the Holden Peninsula. We know from 
the learned researches of Professor Behatsek, that the Buddhist 
religion alone was powerful enough to change the bloodthirsty 
Tartar hordes who followed their Khans up to the walls of 
Vienna, leaving pyramids of skulls to mark the sites of their 
victorious batdes, into peaceable men of comparatively mild 
dispositions. Now, though the source of the Burman nation is 
as obscure and uncertain as that of the river Irrawaddy, the 
better opinion is that they must have come froin the higMands 
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of Central Asia at some far distant timo. Their language has, 
I believe, no affinities with th^ Chinese; but it is mono¬ 
syllabic, though admitting of inflection, and its ton|ic character 
is, I understand, a sign of its ^high antiquity. Learned ni,en are 
of opinion that before men had thought of indicating difference 
of nutbber, gender, and time by inflection of the word as in 
Greek, Sanskrit, and English, they did the same thing by 
raising or lowering the voice, or narrowing and widening the 
sound. 8o, in Burmese, the foreigner has to accustom himself 
to pronounce a simple word Lke la or ha in a variety of tones in 
order to make himself understood : else grievous complications 
might ensue. Another peculiarity is that they do not raise the 
voice in asking a question ; if your question requires a mere yes 
or no in reply, you end it ’^th la added to the verb: otherwise 
you end it with lay. Wha ) often struck me as curious, too, was 
the addition of the genus when speaking of a species; e.g.y a 
woman is meima ta youh ,—woman one human being; two rupees 
are dinga na jaty or, rupees two flat things; ^hree cows are mea 
thmn goungy or, cows three animals. 

( To he eonfoint t/, J 


ELECTIMC LKniTING FOB INDIA. 


Beinpi, as an old resident of some sixteen years standing* 
in all pji^rts of India, tirnily persuaded in my own mind that 
the legitimate field for electric lighting, where its numerous 
advantages would be most uppreciatqd, is the “ Sunny East”; 
I wish to draw the attention of all those who may be in¬ 
terested in this matter, in a very brief manner, with the 
hope that I njq,y be able to remove any doubts or misunder¬ 
standings which may possibly exist in 'the minds of some 
who have had neither the time nor opportunity to study the 
subject very closely. 

F would wish to say that I do not intend this to be in 
&ny way considered a scientific treatise: I merely offer a few 
practical observations based upon actual experience. 

First, I would remark that the development of electric 
lighting, not only in England, but in India and the Colonies, 
has been greatly retarded by two most serious errors: the 
first of these is, that somehow or other “ Electric Lighting ” 
and “ Stock-jobbing ” have become almost synonymous terms, 
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and if ever you venture to broach the subject of electric 
lighting, people* almost invariably come to the conclusion 
that you afre interested in the formation of some limited 
liability company in which yoif wish them to take shares. 
1 am (juite sure the mad furpr that existed about electric 
lighting and the thousand and one Electric Light Companies 
that were formed some four or live years ago, almost every 
one of which have now disappeared, did more damage to the 
adoption of electricity as the general illuminant, and kept it 
more back, than it is possible to estimate; and it will be years 
before the evil effect of this is removed. 

The second cause of the slow progress of electric lighting 
is, that it has become an almost u^’^iversal idea that electric 
lighting is still in its infancy, or tlm, at the best, it is only a 
scientific toy, and that by waiting a while longer, new and 
more important improvements are sure to be effected, and 
that it will be better, therefore, to wait. It certainly is quite 
true, that almost every day some one person or the other 
discovers what he thinks to be an improvement, and at once 
registers his patent; but, after all, the bond fide systems that 
are ever likely to be improved, or become generally used, are 
very few indeed,—in fact, not more than two or three; and 
what 1 would urge upon those who are interested t^ do, is to, 
satisfy themselves, if possible, by personal observ^ 'lon and 
miquiry, as to the state of perfection that these oi,e or two 
systems have now been brought to, 1 would now briefly 
refer to one of these systems—the “ Siemens system.” 

In England, electric lighting by this system is carried out 
by the well-known firm 'of Messrs. Siemens I^j'others & Co., 
who are most courteous in offering every facility to those of 
our Indian visitors who may wish to see ov^r their works, 
and explaining, not .only the electric lighting arrangements, 
but also the most interesting process of the manufacture 
of their deep-sea cables, and electrical instruments of all 
descriptions. . 

By the discovery of the dynamo-electric principle, which 
was first publicly explained by Dr, E. Werner Siemens, of 
Berlin, in December, 18G6, a cheap source of electricity was 
made available, and it has consequently become possible to 
utilize electricity in many ways which were previously im¬ 
practicable. The application which has received the greatest 
development is the use of electricity as an, illuminant; and 
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First and foremost, the almost entire elimination of heat 
would, in a country like India, be of the* greatest importance. 
As an illustration of this, may be mentioned i’he general 
testimony borne by those wl^ have travelled in the P. and 0* 
steamers as to the very great i^lief they liave experienced in 
the Bed Sea by the use of the electric light in place of the 
old oil lamps. An interesting fact in connection with this 
was the passage of the P. and 0. s.s. Garthmj/e, being the 
first steamer going through the Suez Canal by night, which 
she was allowed to do owing to her having special powerful 
lights fitted on her. 

Second only to the above, and as a consequence of it, is 
the decided advantage to health derived by tiie use of the 
electric light, with which th(*re is absolute freedom from all 
those noxious vapours which you cannot avoid with gas or 
paraffine. This has been felt by many to be a great boon, 
especially in mills, and where a large number of people are 
confined together in a comparativeij Ismail space. The electric 
light, moreover, is far less injurious to the eyesight than any 
other illumiuant; and it is an acknowledged fact that 20% 
better w*ork of every description can be turned out by its use. 

The third, and by no means tlie least, advantage is the 
cleanly nature of the electric liglit, which enables pictures, 
gilding of all kinds, gold and silver ornaments, to remain 
quite free from any tarnish or injury; so that a very con-j 
siderable saving in expenditure is made in this respect, 
inasmuch as you do not re<iuiro to clean, regild, or paint 
your house lialf so fret[ueiitl 3 '^ as when you use gas w oil. 

Another important feature in thq electric light is, that 
you can discern colours just as well by it as by daylight. 

On the score of expenditure, T should just like to say a 
few words. Given that you have steam„or any other motive 
power available at your cominiind to drive your dynamo, 
there is no question that electric lighting is just as cheap, if 
not ,pheaper, than any other illumiuant; and even if you 
have to purchase a small steam or petroleum engine, after 
the primary outlay it is an open question whether, the main¬ 
tenance charges being, comparatively speaking, so much lower 
than gas, you would not be a gainer in the long run. It is a 
mistake to think that skilled or trained labour is requisite to 
run an ordinary electrical machine. All that is wanted is an 
intelligent, sober, and trustworthy man to take charge, which 
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he could do without the least difficulty after he had been 
instructed for a few days. 

In conclusion, I would mention that, in addition to the 
lighting of the P. and O. steamers and several of ships 

of war, Messrs. Siemens Bros, and Oo. have carried out many 
similar and’ equally important installations; notably the 
Savoy Theatre, which has been a decided success ever since 
its first being put up, now nearly five years. The British 
Museum is another place where the electric light has been 
established for the last six seasons: here, in the large 
reading-room, the electric light is greatly appreciated. 

Perhaps the most important illustration of the electric 
light is to be found at the Indian and Colonial E.^hibition at 
South Kensington. Last year, Messrs. Siemens Bros, and Co. 
put up the whole of the garden lighting, and also the arrange¬ 
ments for the illuKiination of the fountains; and at the close 
of the Inventions Exhibition, sold the plant to the Eoyal 
Commissioners for the present Exhibition. 

The tens of thousands of the small glow incandescent 
lamps, distributed all over the houses and trees in the gardens, 
present the most fairylike and beautiful ap])earance, and 
would, I feel sure, be most thoroughly appreciated by the 
princes and noblemen of India for use at their magnificent 
garden parties and other occasions, when splendid illumina¬ 
tions of all descriptions always make so prominent a feature. 

Sol. 


‘llEVl'EWS. 

Six Lectukes on Practical Nuesing. By Mrs. Couktenay 
Ilbeiit. Calcutta: Printed by the Superintendent of 
Government Printing, India, 1885. ^ 

Mrs. Ilbert gave some Lectures a few months ago to a 
nlaas of ladies at Simla on the main points connected with 
the management of a sick-room. We are not sui'prised, after 
reading the Lectures, that those who heard tliem urged their 
publication, as the advice and the recommendations contained 
in this pamphlet are of great practical value for family nursing, 
and many will be glad to refer to it on occasions of illness. 
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The conciseness due to tlie limits that Mrs. llbert thought it 
best to recognise tends to mstfke the ‘Lectftres more useful 
to the general reader. She did not attempt t6 deal with 
physiological facts, except id as far as her subject required an 
elementary reference to the ,causes of health and disease 
nor did she lead her audience to suppose that *by means of 
good nursing medical aid can be dispensed with. She 
avoided also touching upon the severe accidents and rarer 
kinds of suffering which demand special experience in a nurse. 
But her aim was to show how, in the ordinary conditions of 
illness, those who undertake to nurse, or to superintend 
nursing in their own houses, may most effectually, wiselj% 
and tenderly promote the comfort of the patient, and secure 
the best promise for recovei-y, by conducting the administra¬ 
tion of the sick-room in tlie most skilful manner. 

The first Lecture supplies minute directions regarding the 
arrangements of the bed and other furniture in an invalid’s 
room, its y)roper ventilation, and the right degree of tem¬ 
perature to be maintained. In the second, Mrs. Tlbert 
advises the nurse as to her dress, and reminds her of 
certain rules essential to observe for maintaining her own 
health wliile alteiiding to tlie patient, especially during 
a prolonged period. Absolute obedience to the doctor’s 
orders is insisted on, and useful hints are given as to small 
matters affecting the quiet and ease of those who are ilb 
The preliminary arrangements having been thus indicated, 
the nurse is supposed to enter on her daily duties. In the 
remainder of this Lecture, therefore, and in the two follow¬ 
ing, our attention is directed to the personal care of the 
patient. The most convenient methods of washing and 
dressing, and of administering medicine, are described ; and it 
is shown how much care is recyuired with respect to giving 
food suitably and at right intervals. In fact, the whole 
routine of the sick-room is briefly referred to. The fiftli 
Lecture is occupied with instructions as to the different 
applications in frequent use in illness, such as compresses, 
poultices, lotions, &c.; and in the sixth, details about dis¬ 
infecting processes are given, as well as the treatment of 
burns, fainting, or cases of children’s complaints which 
require immediate care. Throughout the Lectures the nurse 
is continually reminded that she should keep a careful record, 
for the information of the docfor, of every change that occurs 
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between liis visits in the patient’s state; and at the end 
Mrs. Ilbert gives* excellent actvice as to the special symptoms 
and indicat&ns of condition which it is important habitually 
to observe. * 

The value of thoroughly gtaod nursing can never be too 
fully impressed on all who have responsibilities in seasons of 
illness. Medical practitioners find it to be an indispensable 
addition to their own work. They are like generals in com¬ 
mand, fighting disease over a large field, and it is onl}'' with 
the aid of a band of trusty, vigilant, and sensible lieutenants 
that they can hope to. win their battles. For the smallest causes 
and efiects are of moment in illness, and need accurate notice. 
When the constitution is weak, and the various organs of the 
body are out of order, risks which in health are bracing 
mdy entirely stop the progress of recovery. On the other 
hand, by means of< judicious care and the punctual carrying 
out of medical diretjtions, the patient’s vital powers are aidei 
in their natural tendency tow'ards renewal and restoration. 
Health may no doubt often be again established, in spite of 
bad nursing or of no nursing at all; but the struggle will 
have proved more severe, and such patients will in number¬ 
less instances succumb, notwithstanding good medical advice; 
or, if they get better, it may be only after an unnecessarily 
long and weary period. It is becoming more and more, 
«ind yet still not sufficiently, recognised how essential qualified 
nurses are in illness, and that it is desirable to secure their 
help in all serious or lengthened cases. The most devoted 
affection can do little,^ if uninstructed, to fathom the 
mysteries of disease, or,to meet unexpected crimes. It needs 
to be supplemented by judgment founded on knowledge, 
and by skill derived from experience and practice. But yet 
the trained nurse cannot supersede the constant loving care 
of relations; and a careful study of these Lectures may 
enable many who might generally find themselves painfully 
unjirepared for their anxious duties to be of the greatest*use 
in a sick-room, and to decide whether their helpers are acting 
up to an efficient standard. 

Mrs. Ilbert rightly urges the great importance to those 
who act as nurses of cultivating a delicate perception of the 
leelings of invalids. In a great degree, such perception is 
instinctive to persons of a sympathetic nature; but in the 
anxiety of nursing, the prejfossessions and the likes and 
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dislikes of the patient are sometimes not enough considered. 
Illness induces extreme sensitiveness in body and mind to 
slight causes of disturbance, and much has bften to be 
endured by those who are* on a bed of sickness through 
unintentional annoyances, ijr from the fussy ways of 
sincerely aifectionate attendants. Nurses ought therefore to 
try to realise the effect of their actions and manners upon 
the nerves of their patients, and to promote all soothing and 
gentle influences. It is essential, as Mrs. llbert says, to get 
into “good sick-room habits”—to avoid whispering and un¬ 
necessary moving about; to consult the patient’s desires, as 
far as possible; to take care that everything needed is ready 
beforehand, &c., &o. The nurse cannot find it always easy 
to meet the varying phases of illness in an equable and 
cheerful spirit, particularly when slie herself feels mental 
discouragement which she must keep secret, and physical 
fatigue to which she cannot yield. But the moral side of the 
art of nursing ought to be kept strenuously in view, and 
the sick-room should be regulated by patience, refinement, 
tact, and self-command. 

We understand that the proceeds of this pamphlet are 
applied in aid of the Nursing Home established lately at 
Simla by Mrs. llbert, which has for its object tiie training »jf 
nurses and of dliaeen, and wlticli, while under the cbiiutenaiice 
of Lady Dufferin, (lepeuds mainly on private contribution!* 
for its.support. 


The Indian |Cn(UNEER : an illustrated Journal devoted to 
the interests of the Profession, and of the Allied 
Services of the Country. Vol. I. Nos. 1 to 4. Calcutta : 
W. Newman & Co., Limited. {Palflislicd fortnightly^ 

The rapid extension of railways and other public works 
in l^dia, and the consequent large increase in the numbers of 
Professional Eugijieers, have led to the publication of this 
Journal as an independent professional organ. Such a journal 
has long been called for, and, judging by the numbers already 
published, it richly deserves success. Similar in form to the 
English Engineering Journals, it is well printed, and the 
iEustrations are excellent. The first number contains a fine 
lithographic view of the juew St. Xavier’s College now in 
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course of erection in Calcutta, with other plans and diagrams- 
No. 3 gives a full-page lithegraph of the Muir College, at 
Allahabad, which was opened by the Viceroy on the 8th of 
April. It is an imposing building, the grandest features 
of which are the tower, 200 feet high,—named after H.H, the 
Maharaja of Vizianagram, to wliose munificence the College 
is largely indebted,—and the lofty and beautifully decorated 
dome surmounting the examination hall. The total cost of 
the entire structure, and furnishing, is Ks. 8,89,627. No. 4 
gives a fine elevation of the same College, on a scale of 10 feet 
to 1 inch, and many other illustrations. 

The list of Indian Hallways is given in No. 3, and attention 
is very properly called to the very extraordinary system' 
under which they are administered. There are nearly 12,000 
miles of line open. The Editor justly remarks : 

“ In no other Country in the world could we find a more 
wonderful medley of methods of both making and working 
railways. We allow them to be worked direct by the fetate; 
by public companies, with or, practically, without control; by 
Provincial (lovornments, and by Native States. We have all 
sorts and conditions of fares, rates, and methods of working; 
the complicated goods classification is a disgrace; to any civilised 
government; and no appeal exists, either for the public or for 
railway companies, save to the Pu’ector-Oeneral of Railways— 
an official who, with a very weak and almost paltrj^ staff, is 
Ihpposed to be able to do the work of half-a-dozen men, and 
control the construction and working of the railways of a great 
empire.” 

This system, or ratjier want of system, is .very properly 
contrasted with the policy of the German Government, under 
which nearly the whole of the German railways not only belong 
to, but are worked either directly by the Government, or under 
very definite control. 

Among the subjects very ably treated is that of “ Technical 
Education.” The writer pednts out that many industries 
which might be pursued with profit in India,—such as paper- 
making, soap-making, cotton and jute manufacture, and a 
score of others,—are comparatively neglected on account of 
the difficulty of obtaining skilled labour ; while many indig¬ 
enous arts and manufactures have fallen into decay, owing to 
the introduction of English goods at a cheaper price. He says : 

“We have created an educational system which yearly turns 
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out hundreds of fairly educated Native graduates. These men 
look forward to obtaining Cxovernment service : no Government 
in the world could offer 8ervi(!e to more *thau*a percentage of 
these candidates. The disapj)oiuted ones are only too apt to 
consider that they have wastdd their time, energy, and money 
to very little purpose. They,disdain other occupations, and 
often become discontented and disloyal idlers, ever ready to rail 
at existing institutions. It caunot be denied that the lot of 
these men is, in many cases, Imrd. What means have we of 
utilising their energies ? The answer is by no means obvious. 
If, however, they had received a sound scientific training, sup¬ 
plemented by practical techuical instruction, there can be no 
doubt but tliat they would readily find employment satisfactory 
to themselves and beneficial to the community at large.” 

In one number we find clever sketches, with descriptions, 
of two “ Indian Native Iiiduslries”—boat-building and sugar- 
making. We know that with appliances of ilie most primitive 
nature astonishing results are often produced. In spite of 
all modern inventions, the native of India still clings fondly 
to the methods lianded down to him through generations'of 
his patient, plodding forefathers. 

Of the more scientific features of the .lournal we can only 
say that the subjects are well chosen, and are handled by com¬ 
petent wu’iters, and that the Editorials are ably written and 
independent in tone. 

Special news letters from borne and foreign corresw 
pondents form an important feature. The following items, 
abridged from the admirable “Summary of Indian News” in 
the last number, are interesting indications of progress : 

A new Cothm Mill of 10,000 spindlfes is about to be opened 
at Bombay. 

The Hteam •Dyo Works at Bangalore promise to be very 
successful. 

Several wealthv zemindars intend constructing a Cotton 
Mill in Vizianagratn. 

A Native engineer from Calcutta is supervising the erection 
of a new palace in Nopal. 

A Weaving and Spinning Mill is about to be established 
at Aurungabad. 

The Madras School of Art supply fire-bricks as good as 
those imported, at one-third the cost. 

It is said that Gourchand Dey, a cutler at Burdwan, makes 
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penkoires as good of those of Joseph Eodgers of Sheffield, and 

at a much lower price. 

# * * 

The Ni^gim nas caused the ancient water works in the city 
of Aurangabad to be restored. ^ 

The Journal should have a good circulation, in England 
as well as in India, and we heartily wish it success. 

Jas. B. Kkight. 


FACTS EELATING TO WOMEN’S WOEK IN 
THE WEST. 


The first lady surgeon qualified in Great Britain was invested 
with the Letters Testimonial of the Irish College of Surgeons 
on June 5th, unddr the new power granted to it by its charter 
of 1885. This lady is Mrs. Mary Emily Dowson, wife of a 
gentleman who is practising as an engineer in London. She 
obtained her education at the London School of Medicine for 
Women, and produced all the evidences of study required by 
the London College of Surgeons, besides her diploma of 
L.K.Q.C.r.I. (License of the King and Queen’s College of 
Physicians, Ireland), which she had already obtained. 

At tho» Annual Meeting of the Society for Promoting the 
Employment of Women, held a few weeks ago, it was stated 
®that among the branches of work in which women have proved 
themselves capable are, house decoration, glass staining, de¬ 
signing wall-papers, cretonnes, &c., wood engraving, wood 
carving, lithography, plan drawing, type-writing, book-keeping, 
hair-dressing, and printing. The Chairman, Lord Fortescue, 
bore testimony to the diligence, promptitude, and business 
capacity shown by the women employed in publjc offices. 

The Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Ser¬ 
vants is doing a good work. Last year over 6,000 girls were 
helped by the Society in various ways, more than 5,000 being 
provided with situations, others being boarded and lodged jrhen 
out of place, and many being helped with clothes. 

Some 40,000 young girls labour in workrooms and factories 
within one mile of the Bank of England. What, asks tho Pall 
Mall Gazette, are these girls, after their long day’s work is over, 
to do with their leisure? At present they go to music-halls, 
theatres, or to the streets. A partial solution of the problem 
has been found in the institution of Girls’ Clubs. One of these 
clubs is in Greek Street, Soho; another in Finsbury Square. 
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Outgrowing their small beginnings, these clubs have now 
spacious premises, with bright, warm, cheerful rooms, whore 
the girls recreation and instruction of* the most varied kind, 
which we need hardly say are highly appreciated both by the 
girls and their parents. * 

An American lady, Miss Kate Stoneman, has been admitted 
to practise as a barrister in tfie Courts of Law, in the State 
of New York, after encountering vehement opposition. She is 
sister of the Governor of the State of California. 

A Home for Freed Women Slaves was opened in Cairo in 
January, last year, under the charge of an English lady. Since 
that time 1C8 females have beta received into the home. Many 
of them are Abyssinian girls, being smuggled into the country by 
Mussulman pilgrims returning from Mecca. Some have been pro¬ 
vided with situations as servants in the houses of Christian Syrians 
or Copts; others are attending Miss Whateley’s Mission School. 

Queen Christina of Spain undertakes the maintenance and 
education of the children of those who perished during the 
recent tornado. 

Miss Leigh conducts a flourishing Homo in Paris, where, 
since its establishment, 5,000 women and girls have found help 
and protection. 

To the ladies of the Committee, especially to Miss Cons, the 
honorary manager, is mainly due the success of the Royal 
Victoria Coffee Hall. Formerly a music-hall of the worst 
character, it was re-opened on a temperance basis, with the 
view of providing lectures, concerts, and other entertainments 
for the working classes, free from the evils which prevail iif 
ordinary music-halls- Here they can enjoy warmth, light and 
comfort, a comfortable meal, and varied amusement at a very 
small charge; and in the course of twelve months no less than 
170,000 person^ have availed themselveg of these advantages. 

Miss Furtado Heine has for some years kept, in Paris, at 
her own expense, a dispensary, at which from four to five 
hundred children are -daily treated. She Jias now given it (prer 
to the State,'having endowed it with a yearly income of £4,000. 

A German lady, Miss Marie Reinde, is conducting a daily 
newspaper in Germany with great ability and success. 

Two worthy middle-aged sisters, Fanny and Alice Jones (one 
of them a confirmed inv^id), living in an almshouse in a small 
Devonshire village, give employment to some sixty poor girls 
and women in glovo-making. Fanny Jones receives the cut-out 
material, instructs the workers, and despatches the gloves, when 
finished, to a London house for sale. 

Miss Emma Phipson has opened a studio for artistic wood 
carving at 5 Park Place, Upper Baker Street, N.W. 

28 
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A Society called “L’Union Internationale dee Amies des 
Jeuiios Filles” has been founded, perfected, and carried on by 
women. Its aim is tcf protect ^irls of all nationalities who have 
left the patefrnal roof, and are beset by any difficulties or dangers, 
to gain a living. The general lAireau is at Neuchatel (Swit¬ 
zerland), with branches, homes, and register offices all over 
France, in Algiers, Germany an& England. 

The East London Dwellings Company entrusts the manage¬ 
ment of its tenants to ladies, who are able, by their personal 
influence, to attract a much more respectable class, smooth over 
many of the difficulties of life, and raise the tastes and awaken 
the aspirations of the tenants. Mrs. Leonard Courtney has 
built a block of houses iu Olielsea, which she manages in the 
same way. The system originated with Miss Octavia Hill, and 
other benevolent ladies, who saw tlie necessity of a better ad¬ 
ministration of house property among the poor, and improved 
relations between landlord and tenant. 

“The Theatriocl Mission” is one of the most interesting 
philanthropic efl!orts in London. Some 28,000 persons are 
members of the theatrical profession, including many little 
children and even babes. These are exposed to peculiar d.'ingers, 
both moral and physierd. Some twelve or thirteen years ago, a 
I)enevolont gentleman, Mr. Courthorpo Todd, conceived the idea 
of a mission which should furnish to its members means of 
moral and spiritual improvement, self-culture, refreshment, rest, 
and recrc£ttioii. It was first located in King Street, Oovent 
Garden; but the numbers who joined having outgrown the 
•accojiimodatiou, a new building, called Macroady Ilouse, has 
been opened in Henrietta Street. It is intended as a home, 
social club, and play-room for children and young people con¬ 
nected with the pTOfession ; as a place of gathering for worship, 
rest, and education; ns,^i‘n antidote to tho deadly peril to which 
young girls and children are exposed in their artificial life of 
excitement—a life of fatigue, of long rehearsals, of late hours, 
of midnight homeward wanderings. Six thousand members 
are now inscribed on the b<Joks of the Mission. Mr. and Mrs. 
Oourthorpe Todd are tlie active directors of this institution, and 
one thousand ladies form a staff of letter writers, who monthly 
send to chorus and ballet girls, pantomime children, and otbors, 
missives of friendly counsel, and also aid in the work by personal 
conversation and by visits to their homes. Such an institution 
is deserving of the hearty support of the great public, to whose 
amusement the members of the theatrical profession, young and 
old, contribute so largely. 

M. K. 





A VISIT TO A ZKNAIiA. 


A VISIT TO A ZENANA* 


A few years ago (in AVestern. India) I was invited by an 
Indian Chief to visit his mothej^ and wife in his zenana. I very 
readily accepted the invitation, as I tahe a great interest in the 
zenana ladies; so the time was appointed when we should meet. 
On my arrival at the durbar, or jjalaco, I was met by the Chief 
and his eldest son, and after a few minntes’ conversation, the 
latter accompanied mo to the ladies’ apartments, which are in 
quite a different part of the bujlding. I was taken through many 
a little dark entrance, and down steep stops, and up again, 
UTitil wo came to a dark doorway, ui)on entering which I found 
wo wore in a small room. It was so <!ai k that I coxftd at first dis¬ 
tinguish nothing. The only light that could find its way into 
the apartment was through tlio doorway, aud^as tlie door ojxoned 
on to a small court, surrounded on all sides by high buildings, 
I need hardly say that there was not mucli light thrown in. 
AVhen I was able to distinguish anything, T found myself being 
M'olcomed by the ladies—first b)'^ the shaking of hands, and then 
with a peculiar little ceremony which cousi.sts of pressing the 
backs of their hands against their temples and making the 
bones of tho hnucklos sound by way of a sign of welcome. 
There w^ero three chairs placed in the middle of the room, and 
I was asked to sit down on the central one. The Chief’s mother 
sat to my right and his wife to my left. I tljeu began to looli^ 
a little about me; and it was a most curious scone. In front, 
at my foot, woro two tall candle-stands, with a small lighted 
candle in each, and the remaining space in the room was, 1 may 
say, crowded with attendants. There* was no furniture at all 
except the chaits and a carpet. • 

The mother being a widow, was, on that account, dressed 
very plainly in,a dark saree just like that of the attendants, 
only that hers was of a better quality. !? could not have dis¬ 
tinguished her; but the wife was most splendidly arrayed in a 
gold-bordered saree, and covei’ed with ornaments. 

Now came tho hard time ftn* mo, as my knowledge of their 
language was very limited; but I had to do the best I could, 
for there was no one to interpret for me—^tlie son having left 
me there and gone away. The conversation xyas very amusing, 
and groat curiosity was shown about my clothes. I was asked 
liow much a yard I gave for the material, and where I bought 
it; how I did my hair, for the bettor examination of which 
I was asked to remove my hat. But my wedding-ring excited 
tho gi’eatest interest of all, and I had to teU them why I wore 
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it. After I had explained that the wedding-ring was given in 
church, and signified that the wearer was a married woman, 
thej described to me what their married ladies wore. I tried, 
by asking questions, to discover what were their aims and 
ambition in life; but 1 could find out nothing that interested 
them except their dress and ornaments. After a few more such 
remarks, I at length rose to leave; the customary flowers and 
pan-supari were handed to me, and I departed, after having 
promised to visit them again at the next opportunity. 

After taking leave of the ladies, I retraced my steps through 
the little passages; and, oh, how fresh and pure the air seemed 
after having been sliut up in that little close room! And my 
heart was filled with pity for our poor sisters who are con¬ 
demned to such a miserable life, without aims, without air, and 
without liglrt. I do not wish to imply that all zenanas are 
alike; but the one I have just described is an ordinary one, 
belonging to one of the old class of chiefs. Our more 
advanced chiefs ar^ beginning to try and improve their zenanas 
by at least giving their ladies good apartments, and consequently 
fnore air and light. As a rule, the rooms are most cheerless 
and bare— a bed in one corner, and perhaps a chair and a slip 
of carpet—no pretty things; all the walls are also bare : and yet 
the other part of the palace may not only be handsomely, but 
even luxuriously furnished, in the best English style. The ladies’ 
occupations are most monotonous. There is no variety in them 
that I couM discover. Every day is the same as the previous 
one. A great deal of time appears to be sj^ent in arranging 
Ithe hair and in dressing and ornamenting the person, and the 
older ladies may add piijd (domestic worship) to their occupa¬ 
tions. I need not say that this exclusion of light and air, and 
the want of healthy occupation for the body and mind, cannot 
but have the most pernicious result; and, as a*matter of fact, 
the zenana ladies are not healthy. Numbers die every year, 
most of them being carried off by consumption^ and it is but 
natural that the seedr of disease sown in the unhealthy life of 
the zenana get propagated from mother to jf^hild, and from 
generation to generation, until the question faces us. Are they 
and their descendants all doomed to early death—can anyljhing 
be done to prevefit it ? It is easy to say. Let in more air and 
light, and so remove the cause; but long-established habits are 
not so easily thrown off or altered. In the meantime, the work 
of Death is going on. Medical help cannot be .given; for the 
doctors are mostly men, and cannot enter a zenana. It is there¬ 
fore not in the least surprising that the work inaugurated by 
the Countess of Dufferin has obtained so large a support. Hers 
is felt to be truly a great and noble work. It has struck a right 
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chord in the hearts of the natives of India, and has deservedly 
received deep and eng^rossing attention. It is a great and noble 
■work; for not until medical woAen and* nur^s are practically 
within reach of the inmates of the zenanas, will*our Indian 
women and their children rdally have a chance of life given 
them. I wish to draw partici^lar attention to nurses, because 
I think that they are very necessary as auxiliaries to lady 
doctors—the zenana attendants being, as a rule, very incapable 
in the sick-room. They have no idea of making the patients 
easy and comfortable. Instead of soothing their patients, they 
tell them all sorts of horrible stories of others who have 
suffered from the same complaint and have died. Then the 
poor little children, and the dreadful mortality among them! 
It requires no effort of imagination to understand that the 
ladies, with their very limited education, know little as to how 
to bring up a child. If it is strong, then perhaps it is able to 
endure the want of care and the bad feeding, and to live in 
spite of these adverse conditions; but if dedicate, it succumbs. 
1 do not wish to say that our native ladies are not fond mothers; 
for so they are, and they would do anything for their little ones* 
But their bad way of bringing up children is due to ignorance. 
It is a rare thing to see young Indian children merry little 
laughing creatures like the English children; they look as if 
there -was no childhood in them. 

Alice M. Tujikiitjd. 


The following observations strike us on seeing Mrs. Turkhud’s 
notos on " A Visit to a Zenana”: 

The remarks of Mrs. Turkliud evidently apply only to the 
zenana life am^^ng the ladies of the Natiyo Princes, among whom 
she has so great an opportunity of moving. For, in Western 
India, there is no zenana among the upper middle classes (except 
among the Mbhammodans) as in Bengal and other parts of 
India. The occupations of the ladies visited by Mrs. Turkhud 
cannot, from the nature of things, be of any varied sort. 
Domestic management would, most certainly, not be one of 
these, because there are servants and attendants in plenty to see 
to it. But it is wonderful how energetic these ladies can be, 
and how able and full of resources in managing the States, if 
they find themselves at any time in the position of guardians to a 
minor Chief. At times, even while the Chief is exercising his 
authority, thoy find it possible to lead and guide his actions. 
And though, through want of knowledge of the world, caused 
by their secluded lives, they may, and probably do*, commit 
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mistakes, still that fact does not disprove what we say. It only 
proves the necessity that exists to put them in possession of 
better knowledge about the surrounding world, so that they 
may avoid making these mistakes. And who are so fit to do 
this work as sympathetic English dadies stationed out in India 
with their husbands or brothers ? 

Mrs. Turkhud writes about tfie monotony of the zenana life, 
and the want of higher aims and aspirations among her class of 
zenana ladies. We grant that, as a rule, it is so; and it may, 
and ought to bo, mended. But are there no other ladies in India, 
who also can be said to be suffering from the same complaint ? 
The life of an ordinary Englishwoman out there is more or less 
wasted, and her daily life something like this: In tho morn¬ 
ing, on getting up, perhaps a ride, walk, or some games of 
Badminton, then home for bath and breakfast; then perhaps an 
hour or so in copying the butler’s accounts and correspondence; 
now tho midday visitors may be expected, so an attitude of 
expectancy in tlie drawing-room, with a novel from the Station 
library; after this, at about two o’clock, a siesta, from which 
the memsa’b gets up for her five o’clock tea, and to drive to the 
band-stand, or to play tennis, or some such social gathering, till 
night sets in, when dinner, a little touch on the piano, and so to 
bed. AVe do not mean to say that all spend their lives so use¬ 
lessly. There are, indeed, grand exceptions, wliich stand out in 
bold relief against all this background of useless frivolity. 
Such wom^n are cherished and loved by aE who come in contact 
with tliem. But what wo do mean to say i-s, that Englishwomen 
«3iight do a great deal of useful work out in India if they tried. 
They must, first of all, acquire a knowledge of some vernacular 
language. We have hoard ignorance of any vernacular, even 
after many years’ stay in India, made subject of a boast. It 
should rather be that a gertain amount of shame,should be felt, 
if some such knowledge be not' acquired after, say, three years’ 
resideuce. Certainly, no one would expect that this knowledge 
should be perfect; but, at all events, there should be enough of 
it to enable English ladies to carry on a general conversation 
with Native ladies. And it is only after the acquisition of this 
that an Englishwoman can begin to make herself useful, and so 
break the ennui of an up-country Station, from which enn'Aiy as 
a rule, she suffers to so great an extent, and from which she 
hungers to escape by agitating about getting up baUs, picnics, &c. 
Let us not be misunderstood. We do not- wish to find fault 
with recreations and relaxations. By all means let there be 
rides, drives, balls, picnics, &c.; but let these not be made the 
main objects, instead of being taken up as the subordinate part in 
life, with the object of supplying a healthy relaxation. 
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It would, most probably, be urged that the .climate is so much 
against the sort of life indicated here that many English women 
would not be able tcf stand the ‘strain, Jput would break down 
completely. Again that poor climate ! What do those few say 
who have tried the experimeift ? It is,'no doubt, possible to do 
too much of even a good things but to do nothing at all for fear 
of doing, too much is rather curious. Wo do believe that if 
Englishwomen in India wore to interest themselves a little more 
about their Indian sisters, to think of them with sympathy and 
affection, to hold out the hand of friendship and love to them, 
and in visiting Native ladies were to drop a little of the conscious¬ 
ness of their high position as the wives or daughters of some 
Government official, whose visit is ^supposed to confer some 
high honour on the recipient of it; if they would instead simply 
put aside all such nonsense which partakes neither of womanly 
dignity nor sweetness, and go as from one sister’s house to that 
of another who is in sore need of her help, they will find that 
Native ladies, on their i)art, will not be slow*to respond, but will 
in return give a hundred-fold for what they receive, and would/ 
love and respect them as the}' would never oven dream them 
capable of: and we feel sure that by the simple means of carry¬ 
ing honest love and affection into Indian households, English¬ 
women would do more to reform Native society and to consolidate 
the Empire than any number of statesmen can. Englishwomen 
leading such lives in India there have been and are still to be 
found out there, but they are far too few. We want more. 
While we can now count them by units, we want to count them 
by thousands j and we want every^ yes, every Englishwoman ouff 
there to help in the good work as far as she is able to render 
such help, and thus, while saving herself from herself, do the 
noble work of elevating her Native sifiters. 

• • M. A. T. 


FOLKLOEE IN WESTEEIST INDIA. 

(From TJw Indian Antiguary, edited by Capt. Temple.) 

<* • I . 

The Two Thags and the Eavariya.* 

By PuTLiBAi D. H. Wadia. 

There were two thags (robbers by profession) who ha^ spent 
a great part of their lives in robbing and eheating their simple 

neighbours; but at last there ^came a time when they found that 

« 

* A weaver of the broad tape used for beadsteads. 
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there was no more scope for the exercise of their talents in their 
native village, so they resolved upon going out to seek fresh 
fields and pastures new. The;^ set out at once, and after a long 
journej- came to a citj, on the outskirts of which they saw a poor 
Bavarlya, sitting near a wretched hut weaving his jpattt* 

“ Tell us, brother,” said they, approaching him with a look of 
pity, '‘how it is that you do not Hve in the' city, and prefer a 
wretched hovel in this solitary place to the fine houses there?” 

“ I am too poor,” replied the man, “to afford to rent a house 
in the city, and there is no one there that is generous enough 
to accommodate me for nothing; so I sit here all day doing my 
work, and when night comes 1 go and sleep under the roof 
I have made myself. And,” he added, “I make my living out 
of an dnd or two that I manage to earn by selling the two or 
three yards of patit I weave every day.”. 

“ We really pity your lot, my man,” said the thaps, “and 
henceforward shall be your best friends. Come, now, get up 
and follow us to the riverside, where we shall give you a suit of 
^clothes to put on in place of the wretched garments you now 
wear.” 

The Ravariya got up and followed them, rejoicing greatly at 
so much notice being taken of a poor man like himself by 
persons so much above him in life, as he thought the tJtaga to 
be; for they were decently dressed and looked quite respectable. 
When they arrived at the riverside, the thags bade the weaver 
get his he^ and his overgrown beard shaved and wash himself 
in the stream. After he had done all this, they gave him a suit 
6f clothes to wear, which he joyfully put on, while the two 
men said to him: “Go now and attend to your work, but 
be alway% ready to render us whatever service we may require 
of you.” 

“ Very well, Md’hdp,V\ ans^irered the poor man, and returned 
towards his hut, while the two thaga went on towards the city. 
Entering it, they wandered about for some time, watching for 
an opportunity of. practising their vile art upon some poor 
victim, when they heard that the king of the country, who 
had a beautiful daughter, was looking out for some great prince 
as a husband for her. This put an idea in the heads of tjjie 
thaggf and they instantly retraced their steps to the hut of the 
Eavariya, whom they found hard at work at his pdtti. They 
bade him get» up and follow them immediately, and the poor 
weaver; true to his promise, obeyed them. 

* The tape woven by E&variy^. 

t Lit, father and mother, but really an expression of respect—^patron 
or protector. ‘ 
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When they came to a secluded place, the two men dressed 
the Ravariya in gold-embroidored garments and jewels, and 
gfetting a litter from the city, made him lie in*it' in the position 
of a sick man, bidding him neither to stir out of i^ hor to utter 
a single syllable without thefr permission. They then ordered 
the bearers to carry the litter towards the city, and they them¬ 
selves walked one on each side of it waving chamriH.* They 
also hired every man and animal they could pick up on the 
road, till they had a respectable following of attendants, horses, 
and ponies. 

They went on thus with a great show of pomp and parade 
till they reached one of the palaces of the king, when in a per¬ 
emptory tone they ordered the gate-keeper to open the gate and 
give them ingress. The gate-keeper, however, refused to obey 
them, whereupon one of the thags^ making a great show of 
authority, cried out: “What! Is our Raja Sahib to wait till 
this wretched gate-keeper makes up his mind to open the gate ? 
Not for worlds! So, fall on my men, and break open the gates, 
•that we may get in.” The men made towards the gate with 
what sticks and staves they had for arms, and the poor gate¬ 
keeper, thinking them to be in earnest, opened the gates wide 
in great fright. The thags and their followers entered the palace 
with a great deal of noise and bustle, while the poor gate-keeper 
ran full speed to apprise the king, his master, of the advent of 
some great prince, with a formidable retinue, in the city, and to 
tell him how his men had taken forcible possession o&the palace. 
The king forthwith sent his minister to inquire of the new comers 
who they were, • and what had pleased the great prince to visft 
.his territories. 

The minister went accordingly, and begged admittance at 
the palace gates, but they refused to jet him in. After making 
him wait outside for some time, one of the thags came out to 
meet him, whom the minister requested to usher him into the 
presence of the prince; but the thag, assuming an air of dignity, 
replied: “No,*no! wo are not going to trouble our great RajS. 
by taking you into his presence; for he is ill, and requires quiet 
and rest. Go you, therefore, on your way.” 

The minister thereupon inquired of the thag whose son the 
prince was, and what was the object of his visit to the country. 

“ Oh! he is the son of that great monarch,” he replied, 
”who levies tribute on your master, and is come here for a 
change of air, in order to recruit his health, and does not, 
therefore, care to be disturbed either by you or by your master.** 

The minister had therefore no alternative but to leave the 
palace, and he straightway returned to his master and acquainted 

* Whisks made of yaks’ tails: a universal sign of royalty in India. 
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him with the very cold reception he had met with at the hands 
of the strange prince’s attendants. The king attributed this to 
his haying omitted to &end thd prince presents worthy of him; 
and so he ^ot ready five trays full of mha/rfUy* and bade th« 
minister go once more to the priifte, and present them to him 
with his compliments, after institp.ting inquiries after his health. 
The king also instructed his minister to learn from the prince 
whether he was unmarried, and if he would do him the honour 
to accept the hand of his daughter in marriage. 

The minister obeyed his royal master, and repaired to the 
residence of the strange Baja, accompanied by five men bearing 
the presents. This time, however, he obtained admittance into 
the palace without much trouble; so, going up to the thagn^ he 
asked them to present him to their prince, that he might lay at 
his highness’s feet the presents his master had sent for him.' 
The eyes of the tltags glistened when the treasures were dis¬ 
played , to them; but thinking that if they held out a little 
longer they would g^at more out of the credulous king, they said 
to the minister: “Beturn home with your treasures, brother;- 
the Baja Sahib is too ill to see you. Besides, be wants none of 
your presents, and would never accept them; for what lacks he 
in his father’s treasury ? ” 

The minister, however, begged so bard to be j^reaented to 
the prince,—promising that if it did not please his highness to 
accept the presents he would withdraw with them,—^that the 
tlmgs yielded to his entreaties, and told him to wait awhile till they 
went and obtained their royal master’s permission. Going to 
Ifiie Bavarlya, they instructed him how to act when they brought 
the minister into the room. “ Mind you do not answer a single. 
question of his,” said they; '‘but after be has put a great 
many to you, utter only a long 1mn \ in response. And when he 
begs of you to accept the gifti^ he has brought, t do not make 
any 'reply to him. If, however, he still goes on imploring you 
to accept them, and wiU not withdraw from your presence, you 
can cry out, as if tirec^.of his importunities, ‘ Away with them! ’ 
and immediately make a pretence of going to sleep.” 

They then ushered the minister into the mock prince’s pre¬ 
sence, who commenced inquiring after his health; but the sham 
Baja Sahib did not condescend to utter a single syllable in reply. 
He then begged the prince’s acceptance of the presents his 
tributary bad sent him ; but even fben .the great man made no 
reply. At last, however, as if his patience had been completely 
exhausted, he cried out,. “ Away with them! ” and in a moment 

* A gold coin, value about thirty slullings. 

+ ».e., yes. 
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tlie two thags turned the minister and the bearers of presenta 
out of the room. The minister returned homewards, greatly 
disappointed at not having had afl opportfinity^f mentioning to 
the foreign prince the proposal of marriage. • 

When the king found thatwhis presents had not been accepted, 
he began to fear that the great prince would slip through his 
fingers, and baulk him of his expectations of having him as his 
son-in-law; so he despatched the minister to him once more, 
with still costlier presents. The eyes of the two thags sparkled 
with delight at sight of the treasure, but, being consummate 
hypocrites, they still made a pretence of not caring for them. 
At the minister’s request, they went to the Buvariya under 
pretext of asking his permission for the minister to enter his 
presence, and said to him : “ When the minister speaks to you, 
behave yourself as you did the other day, and when he has 
begged very hard of you to accept the presents, simply say, 

‘Now keej) them, and have done with it.’” 

Having thus tutored the mock prince, they took the minister 
and his presents into the room where he lay in bed, and right well 
did he act his part; and when, at the conclusion of it, he said, 
“Now keep them, and have done with it,” the thags ordered the' 
bearers to put down their costly loads at his highness’s feet and 
withdraw. Taking leave of the prince with a low bow, the 
minister went out of tlie room with one of the thags^ while the 
other stood waving a chamrl over the liavariya's person. 

“Is his highness unmarried?” inquired the minister of 
his companion when out of hearing of the Eiivarlya. 

“Yes,” replied he. • 

“Can you then persuade him to honour my master by 
marrying his daughter? He will give her a large dowry, 
and-■” 

“No, no,”interrupted the thag; “*dp not entertain such an 
idea for a moment. Ho is too great a man to marry your 
master’s daughter; and besides, he is ill, and not likely to think 
of matrimony ftt present.” , 

“But there is no harm in asking his will,” argued the 
minister; and he pressed the thag so hard that at last he got 
that worthy to promise to broach the subject to the prince at 
the first opportunity, and to let him know his highnesses will as 
early as possible. 

In a few days the king received intimation through the 
minister that the great prince had been pleased to accept the 
offer of the hand of his daughter, and would be glad if the 
nuptials were solemnised at an early date. At this there were 
great rejoicings in the city, and preparations for the approaching 
wedding went on for some days. The king placed a large palace 
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at the disposal of his son-in-law, and soon after celebrated the 
wedding of the B4vai1yu and the. princess with great pomp. 

After the wedver was fairly installed in the palace with Ms 
royal wife, *tbe two thag»^ fearing the chances of exposure, 
thought it high time that they shiAdd take their departure from 
the oily. So they dismissed {y]d their attendants, and under 
pretence of returning to the court of the bridegroom’s ftither, 
they took their leave of the princess and her Bavariya husband, 
and left the city, taking care, however, to carry away with them 
all the costly presents, &c., they had received for the mock prince 
from the bride’s father. When parting, they did not forget to 
impress upon the Bavariya the necessity of his keeping himself 
well on his gu^d, so that there might be no exposure of the 
terrible swindle they ha^ practised upon the king. 

Some time after they had departed, it so happened that one 
evening, when the princess was sitting on an open balcony with 
her lord, she expressed her desire to play a game of chaupur'^ 
with him by the light of the moon that was shining brightly at 
the time; but the Bslvariysi, whe had never played the game in 
his life, exclaimed, “ What! play a game of cliaupwr, you foolish 
woman! I would rather weave a few yards of patiX^ sitting 
here under such a bright moon.” 

The poor woman was struck dumb at these words, which 
revealed to her what her husband was, and could not utter a 
word in reply. She instantly withdrew into the palace, and 
from that <unoment ceased to have any intercourse with him. 
She remained thus estranged from him so long that life in the 
palace became insupportable to him; and one night he quietly 
slipped away, and, betaking himself to his hut in the jangle, 
resumed his old profession of weaving pattk. 

After the lapse of a few years, the two thags began to be 
curious to know how the Biivariya was enjoying his high estate, 
and whether he was living or dead. So they journeyed once 
more to the city in which they had left him. When they came 
to the place’ where. tlwsy had first found him, they were greatly 
surprised to s^e him sitting there working away at his pattk as 
of old. On their inquiring of him the reason of his leaving 
the palace, he related in detail the conversation he had 
with his wife on that bright moonlight night; how it hau led 
to his real position in life being known; how she ha4 discarded 
him ever afterwards; and how, fearing for his head in case the 
king came to hear of it, he had run away from his wife, and 
had once more taken to his old profession of pat^i weaving. 

Never mind what has happened, but come with us once more 

* A game played by moving men on a kind of chessboard according to 
the throws of a kind of dice. In all folklore this is a “royal” game. 
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to where we take you,” said the thag&f “and we shall make it 
aU right for you. So saying, they took him to the riverside 
and gave him a string of beads, bidding him td continue sitting 
there telling his beads till he was sent for by his wife. 

They then left him, and, purchasing some gM and gut from 
the hdidr^ mixed them togethe^ One of the tJtags covered his 
body with this composition, and the other got a litter and placed 
his besmeared companion in it. He then dressed himself in 
woman’s clothes, and, adorning his person with rich jewels, 
transformed himself into a very good-looking young woman> 
Ordering the litter to be carried towards the city, he walked 
alongside of it, chamrt in hand, warding off the flies that sought 
to reach the ghi and gul with which his companion was covered. 
On the way he hired three or four men as attendants, and thus 
they all walked on until they came in sight of the palace the 
Huvariya had deserted. Ordering the litter to be set down on 
a spot well overlooked by one of the windows of the palace, he 
set some of the hirelings to cook their food and do such other 
work for them. 

By-and-by, the princess, on coming to know that a woman, 
with an invalid in a litter, had put up near her palace, went up 
to the window to have a look at them. Seeing a beautiful 
woman, well dressed and decked with ornaments, attending to 
the wants of the occupant of the litter, she naturally inquired 
of the mock woman who she was and w'hat ailod the person she 
was nursing. The disguised thag replied, as though he were a 
woman, that she was a traveller who had broken her journey 
there, and the person she nursed was suffering from lepros^ 
The lady further inquired what relation the leper was to her; 
to which she replied that he was her husband. 

“ That loathsome leper your husbapd ? ” sneered the princess, 
witli her nose in the air. “ And you ane nursing him ? ” 

“ Oh, despise not my poor husband!” cried the transformed 
thag, pretending to be hurt by the words of the princess: 
“where does woman seek for happineqp but in her husband, 
her lord, her master ? He has been suffering over so long from 
this foul disease, and I have been travelling about with him 
from country to country, vainly hoping that he would profit by 
change of climate; and at last, finding this place cool and 
pleasajit, I have halted here, and by your kind permission 
shall stay here for a week or so. Is a woman to desert her hus¬ 
band bedause he is a leper ? Oh no, not for worlds! I have 
always thought it my duty to serve and nurse my sick husband, 
however wearisome the task might be.” 

When the princess heard all this, it brought thoughts of her 

* Wd is boiled butter; gul is a coarse unrefined sugar. 
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own husband into her mind, and she began to reflect upon her 
conduct in deserting Ijiim merply because he happened to be a 
BslvariyA by, trade, whilst that rich and beautiful woman, as she 
took the thag to be, nursed and ministered to the wants of her 
husband although he was a filthy lep(^. The more the prin¬ 
cess pondered over this incident^the more she felt how heartless 
had been her conduct ’towards her husband; till at last she 
despatched her horsemen to find him out and exhort him to 
return to her immediately. In the meantinie, she intimated to 
the thags that she had no objection to their staying where they 
were as long as they pleased. The horsemen found the BavariyA. 
sitting by the riverside telling his beads, just as the thagn had 
left him, and succeeded in persuading him to return to his wife. 

A day or two later, the thag who playod tho part of a woman 
requested the princess to lend him some ton thofisand rupees, 
promising to return them when remittances arrived from his 
country. In her great joy at the restoration of her husband to 
her, and knowing lhat she was in some measure indebted to 
tho leper’s wife for the happy event, the princess hesitated not 
to give the loan asked for. That very night tho thags quietly 
decamped from the city, and washed ofF their assumed forms at 
the first river that came in their way. 

The Ravariyu and his wife hencefcjrward lived in peace and 
happiness; and the thagi also turned over a new leaf, and were 
reformed characters ever afterwards! 


THE ARYA SAMAJ AND. ITS FOUNDER. 


It is a well knowm fact, that the pure Aryan religion em¬ 
bodied in the Vedm haiJ long been in course of®decay, having 
been mostly, if not wholly and completely, lost sight of in the 
prevailing ignorance, superstition, and prejudicp. Misery and 
corruption were the ntitural results of this darkness. With the 
decay of religion, which was the main guiding principle of the 
Aryan life, influencing alike their social, political, and tnoral 
state, the ruin of the Aryans in Aryavarta (India) was complete. 
The evils produced in social life were Suttee^ prohibition of widow 
marriage, infant marriage, &c., &c.; in political life, the loss of 
freedom, in splitting of one race into numerous different sects 
and classes, which led to disunion and decay of nationality. 
Morally, this decay made the people fear man more than God, 
and do things contrary to their convictions. In other words, it 
called into being a class of moral cowards. Thus the perplexed 
minds of the people, cut adrift from the pure and true stream 
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of religion, wandered vaguely through the mazes of philosophy 
and Pantheism, and stooped so low as to jestablish a representa¬ 
tive system of worship, by creating out of their,prolific and 
fertile imagiuati^- an elaborate mythology, giving strange 
shapes to the different pow^s of Nature. Thus, they repre¬ 
sented Tlim whom the Vedas cail Nirdkar, or, having no known 
form; 8arh hiyapah^ the All-pervading; and Nirgun^ i.e. without 
such attributes as can fully be comprehended by the limited 
human intellect, by three strange beings, wholly unlike man or 
angels, and called them Brahma, the Creator; Vishnu, the f*re- 
server; and Shiva, the Destro^’^er. This trinity is nowhere to be 
found in the Vedas, except that llrahma, the Creator, may represent 
the Great One. And, strange to say, the worship of Brahma is 
almost unbiioM'u in the present system of so-called idol worship. 
Vishnu and his various' incarnations, together with his wives, 
and Sliiva, in his fantastic shaptjs, and his wife Durga—some¬ 
times the most charming of all mankind, and at other times the 
fiercest and the most ferocious being, destroying the wicked in the 
horrible form of Kali,—occupy the most prominent place. I do 
not deny that all these symbols have a deep significance, and 
represent the different phenomena of Nature, from the love¬ 
liest and Bublimest to the ugliest and most pernicious (such as 
volcanic eruptions). But the sublime theology of the Vedas was 
exchanged by the benighted iieople and selfish priesthood for 
human nature and worship. 

The late Raja Ram htohan Roy, wliose remalha rest at 
Bristol, vvas the first, after bankara-charya, to discover this. Hg 
protested vehemently against the prevailing evils, and tried to 
reform the people. As regards Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s religious 
views, 1 quote from Professor Max Midler; ‘‘ He never became 
a Mohammedan, he never became a Christian, but he remained 
to the end a Brahman, a believer in the Veda, and in the one 
God, who, as he maintained,, had been revealed in the Veda, 
and especially jn the Vedanta, long before He revealed Himself 
in the BihU or in the Koran” But thtf Raja, unfortunately, 
did not live long to carry his ideas into practice; although his 
coming over to Rugland, and his death at Bristol, made the 
Britjeh public more acquainted with his name than with the 
name of one whom many consider a still greater man—a true and 
dewoted patriot, and an incarnation of all the virtues that a man 
can possess—whose pi^ofound knowledge, undaunted courage and 
perseverance, w^orked wonders for the regeneration of Hindoo 
society. This w'as the late deeply-lamented Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati, who devoted his whole life, like Buddha, from his 
early childhood, to the study of Sanskrit literature. He went 
through all the different sacred books of numerous sects (no 
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doubt a gigantic task to perform). After examining all these 
books, together with- the translations of the BibU and Koran^ ^ 
and restoring the**original Yedic grammar from a manmcript, he 
applied himself diligently to the study of the Vedas. These, 
as admitted by all ^e Aryans^ w^iose opinion is confirmed by 
the modem philological and antiquarian researches, axe the 
most ancient and earliest monuments of the Aryan wisdom, and 
axe looked upon by all the Hindoos in the same light as the 
BihU is by all the .Ohristians and the Koran by all the Moham¬ 
medans. Imagine what would become of Christianity if the 
Bible were lost, and of Islam if the Koran were inaooossible! 
The Vedas, to the masses, and even to the most educated pundits, 
were a sealed book. Nay more, the selfish priesthood tried to - 
exclude all others except the Brahmans from reading the Vedas. 
It was not difficult to invent stories and traditions to this effect. 
Nay, the priests went a step further: they tried to reconcile the 
Yedic text with the prevailing absurdities found in the Pwanas. 
They distorted the* text and meaning as much as they could 
without altering it altogether. Any one who is acquainted with 
the history of the decay of any religion will have no difficulty 
in understanding this. The Christian religion during the Dark 
Ages will furnish us with the nearest parallel. 

However, the time came when tjiese deceptions were to be 
exposed, and once more the Yedic lore, the noble patrimony of 
the Aryans, was to be restored to its original and primeval 
sublimity.* • The great restorer of this patrimony was the late 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati. He saw the pressing need of 
bisseminating the Yedic knowledge among the masses, and 
taking off the seal which a selfish priesthood had put upon it. 
He spent about fifty years of his life as a devotee, living the 
purest life imaginable, and studying Sanskrit. Fully convinced 
of the superiority of Yedic knowledge and theology, he came 
forward boldly, with the torch of Eeason in one hand and the 
copy of the Vedas in the other. He went from place to place, 
requesting all the Brahmans who had any pretensions to the 
Yc^ic knowledge to discuss the text with him. His ideas 
clashing with &e long-established prejudices and deep-rooted 
superstitions of the country, which habit and custom had made 
inffisputable, raised a fearful storm. He was mocked, ridiculed, 
abused, and even illtreated, by almost all; but he stood calmly 
and coolly watching the storm, like an invincible hero against 
an army of dangerous foes. Still he persisted in his object,, 
and truth soon made itself felt. Breaking the panoply of pre¬ 
judice, it penetrated to the hearts of the people. Gradually the 
advanced class of the Hindoos began to rally round his banner. 
The fearful opposition with which he met spread fast his fame. 
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He found himself, in a surprisinglY short time, surrounded bj 
thousands and thousands of admirers. To his rast learning of 
Sanskrit he added a dignified lianner. ’ His*presenoe inspired 
respect. In person he was unlike the present feeble Aryans, 
and resembled those ancient Aryans of whom we read in the 
JRamayana and Mahahharata. .At first he used clothes very 
sparingly, after the fashion of the ancient Sages or Bishies; 
but when he found that he was sought after by people, had 
to go into society, and was often asked by the Christian misr 
sionaries and others to discuss religion with them, he immediately 
adopted a suitable garment, by which he practically showed that 
he was no believer in those who wore Bhagwan clothes, dyed 
and cut in a certain fashion, as in these days some devotees have 
begun to do. 

The Arya Samajes, which now count by hundreds and have 
spread all over India, owe their origin to the same Maharishi 
S. Dayanand Saraswati, and will remain everlastingly as the. 
living monuments of his sacred memory. * 

The following are the Ten Principles of these Bamajes, 
translated from Basha into English by my esteemed brother, 
L. Lakshmi Narayana, Hon. Secretary to the Arya Samaj, 
London:— 

On PaiNCiVLEs oe the Arya Samaj. 

1. God is the source of all true knowledge and of everything knoMni 

hy it. ^ 

2. God is the soul of truth and happiness, infinite, omnipotent, just, 
merciful, self-existing, omniscient, unchangeable, eternal, incomparable, 
all-supporting, all-pervading, the ruler of all, the immutable, immoral, 
fearlesB, holy, anil maker of the universe. To Him alone worship is due. 

3. The Vedas are the books of true knowledge, and it is the sacred 
duty of all the Aryans to study, teach, and recite them. 

4. Every one ipust always be ready to acco;|^t truth and reject untruth. 

5. The desire to follow truth and right should be the mainspring of our 
conduct. 

6. To elevate the world spiritually and materially is the chief object of 

this Society. * 

7. We ought to love all and give every one his due. 

8. We ought to eradicate ignorance and propagate knowledge. 

9. Jfo one should remain contented with his personal wellbeing; but 
every one should seek for it in the wellbeing of all. 

10. Strict adherence to the rules of society in public matters, and 
perfect liberty of action in private matters, should be the guiding principle 
of all mankind. 

s 

' Such became tbe sanctity of Swami Bayanand’s person, that 
every place where he once passed has an Arya Samaj, and new 
Samajes are gradually and abundantly being formed at different 
places in India. 


29 
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As we have found that most of us who have comQ, from the 
North-West Provinces and the Punjab, and are now in. London, 
either already belong to the Arya Samaj or have long .been the 
silent observers and admirers ol its working and founder, we 
have started a Samaj here on th^ self-same Ten Principles as 
mentioned before. Our Samaj is by no means sectarian; nor 
has it anything to do with relfgious controversy. The Vedio 
religion, or whatever has been revealed in the FedoB, belongs 
equally to all mankind, and all are invited like brethren to share 
finely in it, without any distinction of caste, creed, and colour. 

Although the original idea of Baja Bam Mohan Boy, the 
predecessor of Swami Dayanand Saraswati, was identically the 
same in reforming Indian society as that of the latter, still, 
unfortunately, there has arisen some misunderstanding between 
their followers, or the two Samajes, in certain parts of India. 

Brahmo Samaj literally means the Spiritual Society; Arya 
Samaj means the Communion of aU the Aryas, or the society to 
which all the Aryas (virtuoiis people) belong. If we care to 
examine for ourselves, we shall find that Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati and Baja Bam Mohan Boy took their stand on iden¬ 
tically the same authority. Max Miiller says: ‘‘Bam Mohan 
Boy took his stand on the Veda as the true Bible of India. 
The Vedas, he declared, sanctioned no idolatry, taught mono¬ 
theism, ignored' caste, prohibited the burning of widows,” &c. 

We think the source of the difference between the Arya 
and Brahm.o Samaj es is, that the Brahmo Samaj es, or the 
followers of Baja Bam Mohan Boy, have adopted a less national 
method of .reformation than that proposed by their founder. * 

The best and the greatest undertaking of Swami Dayanand 
SaraswaU was the translation of the Vtdas into Hindi Basha, 
a spoken and easily understood language of the country. This 
noble work was never j)oIore attempted by any reformer of 
India; but, to our deep sorrow and regret, he did not live to 
finish it. He translated the Vedas according to the most ancient 
and authentic commentaries, quoting for every Explanation he 
gave of the text several different indisputable authorities, 
whom the people in a perverse age of ignorance had almost 
forgotten. This was the result of his various learning, patient 
researches, and unwearied diligence. This great reformer died 
in 1883, deeply mourned and lamented by almost all the 
Indians, on the sacred annual festival of Dee^ Malka,, 

Boshan Lal, B.A., 

A Member of Arga Samaj, London^ 

* The Brahmo Samaj has no doubt broken more with old ouatoma than 
the Arya Samaj, but we do not think that the explanation given above 
iudicatea the reason for this procedure. 
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VISITS TO INSTITUTIONS. 

Several visits have lately be*en arranged, in oonneotion with 
the National Indian Association, to places of public interest in 
London and useful institutions. 

On May 29th, a large party of Indian gentlemen were con¬ 
ducted over St. Paul’s Cathedi al by Rev. Canon Gregory. They 
were first taken to the Crypt, which by its massive vaultihg sup¬ 
ports the church, and contains the tombs of many distinguished 
men, including that of the architect. Sir Christopher Wren. 
Canon Gregory next led the party into the large and stately 
Cathedral itself, pointing out the various monuments, some of 
which—as that of the Duke of Wellington-r-are in memory of 
statesmen and generals associated with India. After seeing the 
old library, where some curious manuscripts and autographs 
were inspected, they ascended to a circular gallery round the 
lower part of the immense dome. This gallery is called the 
“ whispering gallery,” because, owing to some peculiarity of 
construction, a whisper pronounced at any part of-it can be 
heard by those who listen with the ear against the wall on the 
opposite side. The party finally ascended a winding narrow 
staircase to the top of the dome, and from there had an exten¬ 
sive view over London and the river Thames, looking dowm 
upon the sti'eets and houses from a very great height. Descend¬ 
ing again into the church, the organ was heard, as the afternoon 
service was about to commence. 

• 

With a vie\>^ of giving Indian gentlemen an opportunity of 
becoming more intimately acquainted with, and taking a 
more practical g-nd intelligent interest in electric lighting, two 
parties were formed on the 17th May and the 1st June, at 
the instance of a gentleman now a member of the Association, 
and formerly for many years in the Indian Giovernment Tele¬ 
graph Department. The visitors were taken to the Savoy 
Theatre and the Royal Hotel, Blackfriars, both of which places 
have for some time past been lit up by electric lights, supplied 
by Messrs, Siemens Bros, and Oo. All expressed themselves as 
very much interested and highly pleased with all they saw and 
heard; especially appreciating the marked lowness of the tem¬ 
perature in the Savoy Theatre, as compared with other similar 
places. In another jilace (page 357) will be found a short 
article on electric lighting. 

29 ♦ 
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On June 8th, a visit was paid to one of the Sbhools of 
the School Boar^ of Iiondon, finder the kind guidance of Mr. 
Pilcher, onerof the Managers of the School, and formerly a 
member of the Board. The various Departments, which in all 
contain 700 children, were seen at’ work; and the visitors were 
surprised at the ready answezo of the children, and their 
intelligence and discipline. * 

The Printing and Publishing Works of Messrs. Cassell, 
La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate HiU, were visited on June l7th by 
a large party. Full and interesting explanations were kindly 
given by gentlemen connected with the firm of the various pro¬ 
cesses of printing, eleetrotyping, stereotyping, wood-engraving, 
&c., carried on in the large premises, where 1,100 workpeople 
are in constant employment. The arrangements connected with 
colour-lithography attracted special attention; and the visitors 
were greatly interested in the various kinds of machinery 
employed, by mean% of which-books of marvellous excellence 
can be offered to the public at a very low price. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Maharaja of Indore, Tuckaji Bao Holkar, who had for 
some time'been in a critical state of health, died at his capital 

Thursday, June 17th. He leaves two sons, the elder of 
whom, Shivaji Bao Holkar, succeeds him. 

The death of the Maharaja of Gwalior, Jyajee Scindiah, has 
also taken place after a loqg illness. He is succeeded by-a son, 
bom in 1880. « , • 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the new Muir College at 
Allahabad on April 8th, unveiling on the occasio^ a statue of 
Sir WiUiam Muir. I5)rd Dufferin referred in his speech to the 
great exertions made by Sir William Muir for the educational 
needs of the community amongst whom ho laboured, and the 
wisdom, vigour, and success with which he succeeded in supplying 
them; and expressed his pleasure at the liberality by which the 
fund for raising an appropriate building for the institution had 
been supported by the Maharaja of Vizianagram, the Nawab of 
Bampur, and many other noblemen and gentlemen. His Excel¬ 
lency made some observations on the great importance of the 
opening^ out of new careers to the many promising students of 
the Indian Colleges. He considered that tlie exertions of the 
Government and of the community at large should bo principally 
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directed tor providing opportunities for technical education; and 
that when such training is more extensively followed, a great 
number of honourable careers will^e accessible,*to tlya advantage 
of the students themselves and of their country. 

A large and very success:^! Conversazione was held in the 
Mayo Hall, Allahabad, on the following evening, mainly com¬ 
posed. of representatives of the educated community. 

On Her Majesty’s birthday, Nawab Khwaja Abdul Ghani 
Meeah, of Dacca, C.S.I., received the honour of being appointed 
Knight Commander.of the Order of the Star of India. Mr. 
Luchman Das Seth, of Muttra, and Eao Bahadur Banchonlal 
Chotalal, of Ahmedabad, had the honour of being appointed 
Companioiv of the Order of the Indian Empire. 

The prize of Rs. 2,000, for the best design of the Punjab 
Chiefs’ College to bo established at Lahore has been divided 
between the Mayo School of Art, Lahore, and Colonel Jacob, of 
Ajmere, to whom Rs. 500 in addition has *been offered if he 
will furnish the complete working plans on the School of Art 
design. The building will cost 3 lakhs. Sir Charles Aitchison 
has subscribed Rs. 1,000 towards the College; and, among other 
contributors, Lala Sri Kishendas, a banker of Delhi, has also 
given Rs. 1,000. 

The death is announced of Mr. Cummoo Sulliman, who 
founded the Dispensary for Women and Children at Bombay. 

The prizes of the Barton Female Training College at Rajcote, 
Kattywar, were distributed a few weeks ago by the mother o^ 
the Thakore Saheb, of Gondal, who is now in England. This 
lady being a purdah lady, no gentlemen could be invited to the 
ceremony. The Hindu ladies present greatly enjoyed the 
gathering, and jit was a remarkable s’lgn of progress that the 
mother of a Chief should thus come forward in support of 
education for women. 

At the last 'fe.A. Examination of the Calcutta University, 
Miss Kamini Sen and Miss Pryatama Datta, both of the 
Bethune School, passed successfully; Miss Kamini Sen obtaining 
Secoi;^d Class Honours in Sanskrit. Miss P. Datta is a Chrhtian, 
and she has married Mr. Lall Behari Roy, M.A., Assistant 
Professor of the Canning College, Lucknow. 

Miss Ganzabai, a young Hindu student in the Bombay 
Student’s Literary and Scientific Society’s Girls’ School, has 
successfully passed the First Grade Art Examination held at 
the Sir Jamsetjee Jbjeebhoy School of Art, Bombay, and Miss 
Dhanbai F, Banaji and Miss Avabai F. Banaji in the Second 
Grade. 
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The Farsis at Bombay are establishing a Gymkhana (or 
Gymnasium), and Mr. pinshaw Petit has contributed Bs. 10,000 
towards the ponstruotion of a Swimming Bath in addition. 

Mr. Sorabjee Oowasjee FowaUa, of Bombay, has offered 
Bs. 30,000 for supplying a suitable building for the Port Gra¬ 
tuitous Dispensary, an institution started forty years ago by the 
Oama family. The Committee of the Dispensary are in ohm- 
munioation with the Bombay Government in regard to a sijbo— 
which it is hoped may be granted—ou the Esplanade. 

The annual prize distribution of the schools connected with 
Fatcheapah’s Charities, Madras, took x>lace on May 7th, presided 
over by Mr. J. Grose, M.A., C.S. The Principal, Mr. John 
Adam, M.A., read the Beport of the College and High School. 

Mrs. Grant Duff is making arrangements for the formation 
of an Art Class during the season at Ootaoamund, under a 
teacher flora the Madras School of Arts. 

The Boyal Humane Society medal has been awarded to 
Pundit Mansa Bam, of Calcutta, for saving throe natives off 
Saugor Island. 

The Managers of the Bipon College, Calcutta, have decided 
to open a branch of the College at ICidderpore, and the City 
College has also established a branch institution, having taken 
over the management of a School at Shampuker. 

A stuflbnt of the City College headed the Calcutta 
University B.A. list of this yoar, obtaining First Class 
Honours in English and Sanskrit, and Second < lass Honours 
in Philosophy. Eight other students also distinguished them¬ 
selves in the Examination; and, considering that this was the 
first time that the City College had sent up candidates for the 
B.A. degree, much credif appears to be due to thd Managers. 

A Society has lately been founded at Calcutta for improving 
and spreading the art of photography. It is called the Photo¬ 
graphic Society of India. The Countess of Dufferin has become 
its Patroness. 

Mr. B. C. Dutt, of the Bengal Civil Service, having obtained 
a degree of honour in Sanskrit in the 1 st division, has been pre¬ 
sented with the authorised donation of Bs. 6,000. 

Dr. C. Caleb, M.B., has been appointed a Professor in tlie 
Lahore Medical College. He was once a student in the institu¬ 
tion when it was the Medical School. Mr. Golaknath Ch&ttei^ee, 
B.A., who visited England for study at the lame time as Dr. 
Caleb, has been appointed Assistant Professor in the Lahore 
Government College. 
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Wo regret to record the death of Bai Bahadur T. G-opala 
Eow, who had filled many responwble odjicati^nal poets in the 
Madras Presidency with great success. In conjunction with Mr. 
Porter, Mr. Gopala Row raised the Kumbakonam Allege from 
a High School to a Oollogfi. He was several times Acting 
Principal of that College, with "^jhich he had been connected from 
its beginning as a Provincial School in 1E54 ; and he had lately 
been Professor of History in the I*residency College. He was 
remarkable for his InteUectnal and moral qualities ; and his 
gonial character won for him a lairge number of private friends. 
Mr. Gopala Row was distinguished in his youth as a self-taught 
student. In the first B.A. Examination held by the Madras 
University he stood alone in the first class of successful candi¬ 
dates. HJs good abilities and his unwearying industry enabled 
him to succeed in all that he undertook. 

The seventh International Oriental Congress will bo held at 
Vienna, from September 27th to October 2ud. The, last Congress 
took place at Leyden in 1884. 

A largo ^gathering of native gentlemen and ladies, chiolly 
Parsees, assembled, by the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. K. N. 
Kabraji, at the Pramjee Cowasjeo Institute, Bombay, on May 
24 th, to listen to a concert of loyal and patriotic songs, given in 
honour of the anniversary of the Queen-Empress’ birthday. 
The Jhvms of India gives an interesting account of tfib concert. 
Tlie programme consisted of seventeen songs, including Mr^ 
Kabraji’s Gu/ierati version of “ God Save the Queen.” “ With 
the exception of one song in Mahratti and anotlior in Hindustani 
all the songs were in the Gu/erati language, six of which were 
the productions of Mr. l)alpatram Dayabhai, the blind poet of 
Quzerat, who by a happy coincidence wife present at the concert, 
having just arrived from Ahmedabad. The poet appeared to 
enjoy with great delight his own compositions as adapted by 
Mr. KAbraji to various Indian melodieft and so ably and 
accurately rendered by amateur ladies and gentlemen. One 
composition by the blind poet was the following prayer for 
Her Majesty. * Oh God of Gods, liave mercy on us at this 
moment. To the Queen in -whocio reign we are happy, impart 
ever increasing lustre to her crown. Preserve, 0 Lord, Victoria, 
always happy. She is an aU-loving, benign aud wise lady; her 
mind is plentifully stored with clovorness, no blemish whatever 
appears in all that she does. May her Empire, governed by 
pure and unsullied ustice, be consolidated in the world. May 
she and all hors be blessed every day with thousandfold wishes 
of Victory. Preserve, 9 Lord, Victoria, ever happy.’ ” 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

At the recent General Examination of Students of the Inns 
of doort, the Council of Legal Education awarded ^o the 
following Students cortihcates that* they had satisfactorily passed 
a Public Examination: Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, Abdul 
Jalil, Yinayak Gaupatral Kothare (all of the. Middle ■ Temple), 
and Mahomed Hameed-Ullah (Lincoln’s Inn). 

The following Students passed a satisfactory ^Examination in 
Roman Law: Inayatullah (Middle Temple); Ardeshir Rustomji 
Postonji Kapadia (Lincoln’s Inn). 

Mr. Ramdas Chubildas (Christ’s College, Cambridge) has 
b^en examined and approved for the degree of Master of Law. 

Mr. Lowji M. Wadia (Trinity Hall, Cambridge) has been 
allowed the ordinary B.A. degi'ee. 

At the recent Examination of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England,the following gentlemen obtainedhrst-class certificates 
and the life membership of the Society, besides qualifying for the 
prizes, as stated: Byomkes Chakravarti, £15 ; D. Lai Roy, £5. 
Both were students at the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

Mr. Syed Zainul Abedeen Belgrami, Mr. Syed Fasih-ud-deen 
Ahmed, and Mr. Musleh-ud-deen Mahomed have passed the 
Preliminary Examination of the Inns of Court. 

The fqJh)wiug had the honour of being presented to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales by the Secretary of State, at the Levee, held 
tm May Slst: Mr. Nowrojee Dadabhoy Allbless, Mr. Nowrojee 
Mauekjee, Mr. Nogendro Nath Banerjee, Sardar Krishna Singh 
Kapur, Lala Madan Gopal, and Sirdar Jaisingrow Angria. 

Arrivah. — Shrimant ,Gimpatrao Gaik wad, from Baroda. 
Mr. B. L. Gupta, Mr. Rcbmosh Ohunder I)utt, B.C,8., Mr. Jogesh 
Chunder Dutt, and Mr. M. L. Dutt, from Calcutta. Mr. 0. Ven- 
ketramanahNaidu, Mr. SouryaPrakashrao Naidu, from Nagpore. 
Mr. C. Yetherajulu l^idu and Mr. V. Venugopafil Chetty, from 
Madras. Mr. Ardesir D. Dadysett and Mr: E. C. Banatwala, from 
Bombay. Aga Hajee M. Abdool Shirazee, from Persia. 

We acknowledge vnth tlmnks copies of the Dharm Pracharik 
Patr (Journal for the extension of religion) from the Secretary 
of the Dharm Updeah Sabha, Budhana, N.W.P.; the Repdit 
on the Administration of Pudukota, for the year 1884-1SSp; 
a'nd India’s Needs—Material, Political, Social, Moral, and 
Religious. By John 2^Iurdoch, LL.D. ^ 


The Telegraph Code word of the National Indian Association 
(standing for name and addr&ss of the 8e&) is ”0MNES.” 
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HOW Vo PEESERVE HEALTH IN INDIA, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MJSDICAL WOMEN. 

By Du. C. R. Frawci^, 

Formtirly Principal of the Medkal CaUctjn, Calcuf/a. 

(Conlimwl from patjc ,ilS.) 

TBAVELLINO- 

Travellers maybe divided into three classes; viz. : (1) Those 
who travel not only for the i)lea8uro of travelling—of moving 
from place to place and of seeing new people and ntW'P things— 
but to investigate, as far as possible, what they see. (2) Those 
who go with the crowd, to “do” such and such places, because 
it is fashionable. (3) Those who travel on duty;—whether, as in 
India, on tours of inspection; marching with, or otherwise 
accompanying, a regiment; doing jiidicial work under canvas 
(in a tent) or»tree8; or itinerating, as* missionaries, in the ooM 
season; or to join an appointment. Travellers in India are 
principally confined to the last category. Not that there is 
nothing wortll travelling to see. On the contrary, there are 
many objects of interest scattered over various parts of the 
peninsula;—the wonderful caves at EUora and Ajunta, for ex¬ 
ample;—^tho Taj at Agra;—the Mahometan tombs, mosques and 
other buildings, at Delhi and Lucknow;—the lakes in Raj poo- 
tana ;—and the scenery in the Himalayahs and other hills, &c., 
&c. Any of these are well worthy of a visit. But travelling 
for pleasure in India is, for the most part, confined to wealthy 
tourists and sportsmen who, having travelled and “shot” over 
other parts of thej world, sometimes pay that country a passing 
visit in the cold weather. But residents who have lived through 
two Or three “hot weathers” in the plains, in such stations as 
Cawnpoor or Banda^ have generally had enough of it; and, if 
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o&n get leave to go anywhere, they prefer a trip to sea, to 
or eveiti to Europe. . Thi*^, though natural enough, is 
to bh'jt^l^ettod, as opportunities for becozuing acquainted with 
the lana^ hie adoption are throwp away by the Anglo-Indian ; 
who loses, also, the oocasion for improving his health: for, as 
I have before observed, there i8*nothing in India—the remark 
applies especially to Upper India—more likely to conduce to 
tl^ than marching leisurely and with comfortable surrouhdings 
through the country in the winter months. 

As railways become more generally introduced, other modes 
of transit will, of necessity, become obsolete. Wherever the 
* trafn is available, no one will think of travelling in any other 
way: and it is a fortunate circumstanee that the natives have 
taken to it so kindly. This is the more remarkable, as India is, 
probably, the most conservative country in the world. Happily, 
when railroads were first introduced—now about lialf a century 
ago—no serious acc/dents occurred: and the people, therefore, 
had time to be familiarised with the now system, and to feel the 
immense benefit of it, before anything occurred to deter them from 
adopting it. The employes in offices at the Presidency towns, 
and others, make &ee use of the rail between the town and their 
residences in the country. They crowd into tho carriages, and 
pack up in them more closely than the working classes do in our 
own country. Such native travellers, however, belong, for the 
most part, to the more advanced sections of the native com¬ 
munity,—to the Bengalees in Calcutta, the Parsees and en- 
^ghtened Hindoos and Mahometans in Bombay, and the 
English-speaking natives in Madras. The masses are still 
somewhat shy of the great leveller, that brings members of the 
inferior castes into such close proximity with their, so considered, 
betters, • But, though the high roads of commerce are now chiefly 
travelled over by rail, the old modes of travelling*^ still continue 
to obtain on the cross roads. The palkeo gharee, and the 
palanquin, or dooly, are still of necessity used in such localities: 
and, in certain remotd districts, the elephant and the camel are 
pnt in requisition. 

Whatever mode of travelling bo adopted, certain obvious 
rules should be scrupulously observed; as the neglect of them 
may lead to great discomfort, or to even graver consequences. 
The object of the journey should be kept throughout steadily in 
view,—provision being made for any desagremens that may possibly 
occur upon the road. The elements must be guarded agains-^ 
according to the season—sun, rain, or wind. And of creature 
comforts there should be no lack. * 

Dmger in Travelling. —The present tranquil state of India 
precludes the idea of the traveller—even though a lady, alone 
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;and xmprotected—encountering any serious danger. It jbias 
happened, though very rarely, that peasants,^ dissatisfied #ith 
the verdict of a magistrate (or for other reasons Qwing him a 
grudge), have lain in wait for his palanquin in which he Was 
presumably travelling, and aftacked him with swords, and staves 
(vern. lathees). And thus, too, the wrong traveller has been 
occasionally set upon. But, as a rule, the Eurojfean may journey 
throughout the land, by day or by night, without the slightest 
fear of molestation. And the lady doctor would, if recognised 
as such, be especially exempt. Male travellers, when likely to 
pass through a suspicious tract, would bo wise in providing 
themselves with a repeating revolver, which, if not required in 
a possible encounter with a human foe, might be serviceable in 
one with mvild boasts; though the danger from these is much 
exaggerated. It would only bo when travelling dawk (by fixed 
stages) in a palkee, that trouble from this last source might be 
apprehended. The bearers, on such occasions, make as much 
noise as possible, in order to convey the idea of numbers; and, 
hy pouring more oil upon the flaring torch, to largely increase 
the blaze of light. They thus adopt the measures most likely 
to frighten away any animal that may be about,—as a tiger or 
a wild elephant. 

CommisHariat ArrangemenU in Travelling .—The traveller in 
India must, nowadays, make hitf own commissariat arrangements, 
which were not required in the days before the mutiny of 1857. 
Then, if the traveller was in the service, he w’onld ‘15ft sure of a 
welcome, when halting at a station, almost anywhere,—certain^ 
in the house of one of his own branch of the service; and tfle 
hospitable Anglo-Indian of that time would take it very much 
amiss if the traveller did not indent upon his hospitality. There 
is no diminution of real genuine kind feeling amongst Europeans 
in India now, *but the Englishman’s natural stiffness and reserve 
prevent him from being so demonstrative as in days of yore. 
This altered s^te of things is due, it is understood, to the great 
increase of the European element (as seemin the large European 
army) in Anglo-Indian society. The explanation is borne 
out by the fact that, in the Madras presidency where this increase 
has* not been so great, the old form of hosj)itality prevails. 
Hotels, formerly few and far between, and staging bungalows, 
are now much more resorted to by travellers than in the past. 

Provision should always be made for obtaining hot water 
readily on a journey. An etna with foldipg handle, some 
methylated spirit, and purified water brought from home in a 
suraee covered with wicker-work, or in botues encased-in tohroB 
(bottle-shaped cases), will meet this requirement. As before 
observed, the local water had better be a,voided. It might 
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indeed be boiled, for which, however, there is not always time; 
or treated with fJondy’s fluid f but it is safer to use one’s own 
^nown suppler. A food warmer (Clarke’s patent)—the half-pint 
size will sufdoe—is an invaluable adjunct, especially where 
there are children. Before jpassing through a malarious 
tract a cup of hot coffee may be of great service, as before 
observed under the head of Malaria. For those with whom 
coffee disagrees cocoa or tea should be substituted: but the 
traveller should never bo without the means of making one or 
other of ihese beverages. The practice of adding brandy, as 
advocated by some, is falling into desuetude. Though inspirit¬ 
ing for the moment, the exhilarating effect rapidly passes off,— 
leaving the individual more susceptible of malaria|' influence 
than before. Within the last few years the pernicious effect of 
alcoholic drinks has beeu abundantly realised; in consequence 
of which the sailors, serving on the West Coast of Africa, are 
no longer served with rum and quiuine before going on shore 
in the morning, but with hot coffee or cocoa. Quinine they 
sometimes do have; but no rum imr spirit of any kind. When 
travelling in the cold weather in India (as on the march with a 
regiment) some persons drink a glass of rum and milk, either 
at the commencement of the march; or at sunrise, when the air 
is apt to become suddenly coldc and they affirm that tliey are 
benefited by it. I am sure that the benefit, which is more ap¬ 
parent thf» real, would be more evident, more decided, and more 
enduring, if coffee, tea, or (jocoa were substituted for the spirit, 
^he practice of halting a regiment half-way on the line of march, 
and of giving the men an opportunity of drinking a cup of 
coffee, is an excellent one. The sustaining effect of this berry 
has been amply testified to by the American pedestrian—-AVeston. 
In the present day thew essence of wholesome iood of various 
kinds—a large quantity of easily-digested nutriment being com¬ 
pressed into a small space—is prepared, as a rule, with great 
care and skill, and well suited for travellers fn India, in the 
colonies, and in the remote regions of the globe. Being ready 
cooked, it may be eaten as it is, after removing it from the tin. 
Some prefer to warm it: but this is a matter of taste. Except in 
certain hotels on the i)rincipal lines of traffic, one is not always 
sure, on arriving fatigued and hungry at a place of rest—a 
staging bungalow more particularly,—of finding any^ing 
savoury; though it may be satisfying. A meal may, indeed, he 
made—and it is the ordinary fare of some natives when trayel- 
ling—of ffram (dried peas). But it cannot be recommended for 
Europeans. It lacks, lor them, the necessary variety; it is 
often indigestible; and it is an essentially flatulent food. Many 
an attack of colic may be traced, in natives, to undue indul- 
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.^ence in gram, washed down it may be with a large quantity of 
water. European travellers will &ometim*es, orf a pinch, make a 
hearty meal of dal (a kind of pea), rice, and ch%patt»es (un¬ 
leavened cakes made usually of whole-meal flour). In the 
hands of an orthodox Hindoo^j—all natives are more or less 
competent to cook a dinner so composed, it being their daily 
food, but Hindoos especially excel—even so simple a combina¬ 
tion may be made very appetising: and it is sustaining. The 
natives of India are not, speaking generally, connoisseurs in the 
culinary ai't. They advocate simplicity and plenty. One may 
often hear a native complacently observe timt lie has enjoyed 
his two poutuU of food: and, in speaking of the, advantages of 
different'\ind8 of service, ho is apt to estimate them by the 
amount oi food (in reality the moans of purchasing it) obtain¬ 
able, by weight. Thus, one place is worth only half a uer (a 
pound). “Wuhan kali adh seer milta; pet nuheen bhurega”— 
“ One can only get a pound there; the* stomach won’t be 
fllled.” In soliciting service, the applicant may say, “Mujh 
ko pao bhur rotoe dijiye ”—“Please take me into your service 
and give me a quarte’r of a seer (half a pound only) of food.*’ 
So that, in travelling amongst a people bolding such .sentiments, 
the European is more likely to fare in conformity with his usual 
habits if he travels supplied with his own provisions. These 
remarks apply to travelling across country, where travellers are 
not very, numerous at any time: and therefore Lt»«is hardly 
worth while for the man in charge of a roadside staging bunga¬ 
low to lay in supplies, or even to maintain any live stock beyon# 
the before-mentioned fowl which he keeps at small cost, for the 
beneflt of possible travellers. 

Mode of Travelling. —E.xtept in the cold months locomotion 
is not an agr<ieable form of recreation in a tropical country. 
Few residents therefore, who can avoid it, travel in the hot 
weather and rains. Travelling at those seasons during the day is, 
moreover, ininflcal to health. Astoiiishingjourneys have indeed 
been made, with apparent impunity; —as, riding several hundred 
miles on a mail-cart by the side of the driver in the mouth of 
June; in view to arriving at the post of embarkation in time 
for an outgoing steamer. But sucli feats were always attended 
by great risk; and, in many cases, the traveller has not escaped 
altogether scot free. It must always bo remembered that the 
nervous system is, in India, more apt to become damaged* and 
depressed than in a temperate climate. In the treatment of 
disease in that country change of air is justly regarded as a 
very valuable remedial measure. Medical men constantly prei- 
smbe it, but, of course, with judgment: the Indian publie some¬ 
times take it without. In their anxiety to secure the desired 
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change for a sich^ or convalescing, relative or friend, they fail to- 
realise the rksks of the journey. I have known death to occur 
in the case of a teething child—thg head being likewise affected, 
—who, contrary to medical advice, was hurried off in a palanquin 
at night from a very hot to a comparatively cool station. The 
shaking was too much for the poor child, for whom absolute 
rest in a darkened room had been enjoined. Similarly, many 
persons believe that if they can only get to the bills, or to sea, 
they will soon recover. Undoubtedly, change of air, and of the' 
surroundings if agreeable, will frequently work wonders; and, 
in certain cases, it will bo well, nay even imperative, to encounter 
some risk to secure it. The mere thought of such rfi change, 
when lying prostrate in mind and body in a foreigh country, 
and separated from all that one holds dear on earth, is cheering 
to an extent that cannot be realised by those who have only 
been ill in Englaqd,* surrounded by every comfort that an 
English home can so well supply. But, in India, as indeed, 
everywhere, but especially there, the caxjacity for physical 
endurance ou the journey must, as a rule, be considered. And 
there frequently occur c,ases where great benefit may be obtained 
from a comparatively slight change—from a daily trip on the 
river for instance, if the weather be favourable and there be no 
malaria. (Alan}' stations in India are located in close proximity 
to a river.^. Such trips niay recruit the strength sufficiently to 
enable the j)atieut to take a more decided change at a later 
^ate. 

Rivei' travelling is now quite a thing of the past, when it was 
the practice to despatch troops to their destination in steamers 
and country boats, and to send them, when invalided or as “iiime 
expired” men, to the ^)(}rt of debarkation in the same way. 
Many a retired Anglo-Indian M’ill recall, with keen delight, 
that first journey uj) country—in those days ^‘marching time,” 
extending occasionally over several months, \^s allowed to- 
young officers to enable them to join their regiments;—and one 
would go, partly by land and partly by water, with a brother 
“ Griff,” each having his own boat for sleeping in, and one 
cooking boat being common to both. Going straight from scffiool 
to the comparatively unrestrained enjoyment of Indian life, in 
the early spring of existence—young officers were frequently 
not more than sixteen,—with all the world before them, it is not 
surprising that everything around these young men, provided 
they were not overtaken by sickness, should wear a roseate hue. 
Sporting, it might be,‘along the bank during the day—these 

* The tenn England », in these articles, excepting where otherwise 
specifieil, intended to include Scotland, Ireland and Wales—the United 
Kingdom, in short. 
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river journeys were only made in the co^d weather—^the boats, 
at sunset, would be moored at a spot suitable for ^cooking and 
not too far from a village; and then, in the enjoyment of an 
al-fresco meal and a chat afterwards, frequently prolonged till 
midnight—the conversation cojisisting chiefly of home reminis¬ 
cences,—with the flow of kindly impulses characteritics of unso¬ 
phisticated and generous youth, confidences would be exchanged 
and the foundation laid of one of those genuine and permanent 
friendships, for which India has always been proverbial. 

Travelling by railwayy which is superseding all other modes 
of conveyance, would be much the same as at home were it not 
for the h^t. This is sometimes mitigated during the hot winds, 
where th^e exist, by tatties : and, when the train is in motion, 
the air within the carriages thus furnished is delightfully cool. 
But when at a standstill the heat, by contrast perhaps, seems to 
be greater than ever. It is now, and throughout the hot weather 
generally, that punkahs, moved by machinery, would bo so useful. 

Travolb'ng in a palankeen or dooly —palkee or dooly dawk— 
carried on men’s shoulders, or by daiok gharce —this is a kind 
of palankeen on Avlieels drawn by ponies or bullocks—are 
modes of conversance that, as before mentioned, are confined to 
localities not yet reached by the railway. There must always 
remain certain parts of India which, for various reasons, will 
never bo invaded by the “iron horse:-’ and hero palkee or 
dooly travelling will continue as of yore. The diMrk gharee 
may linger yet awhile; but its ultimate extinction is, probably, 
certain; as good roads, without which it would be useless, in*- 
cate commerce, and commerce will invite the railway. Few will 
regret the change, for this mode of travelling (by dawk gharee), 
though vastly superior to the more, slowly moving but surer 
palankeen or* doolj^ has always been* more or less dangerous 
and uncertain. Once off, the pony or ponies would sometimes 
go at (for thgm) a ti’emendous pace—it was well if in their 
headlong career they did not overturn the gharee and themselves 
into, a ditch by the roadside—but the difficulty would be to get 
them to start. Various devices—some of a coaxing, others of a 
violent, nature—would be tried; but, as a rule, neither kind 
would avail. I have even known straw placed under the animal 
and set fire to; but no humane traveller would allow such a 
cruel experiment. The most effectual plan was to pull at the 
animals in front and to push the vehicle from behind. After 
several fruitless attempts, the former—it is remarkable that, 
knowing from constant experience what the end must be, they 
did not at once yield to their destiny—would make a plunge, 
and then, amid much shouting and yelling and anathematismg 
from the grooms, grass cutters and other native helpers, for not 
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doing 60 sooner, they would holt off. Such a mode of h-avelling 
was, clearly, unsuited to invalids. The journey was, as a rule, 
accomplished «<iuickly, and that was accepted as compensation 
for many shortcomings. * 

The most comfortable mode of tvavelhng, and it is the one 
most natural to the country, is* by palankeen or doohj. The 
motion, if the bearers will confine themselves to the shufiling 
which is characteristic of their usual mode of progression, is 
scarcely perceptible; but, when they break into a trot, it is (|uite 
the reverse. Palankeens, being often made entirely of wood, 
are, usually, heavier than doolies, and are, then, more suited 
for station work. The dooly consists of a framework of light 
wood covered with canvas, with webbed cotton {mw^ heiove 
spoken of),for bedding. The pole is generally of f’bamboo. 
The dooly is, therefore, much lighter than the palankeen and 
better adapted for travelling. Either should be fitted, over the 
space for the feet, with a shelf and a drawer. A netting shelf, 
fixed to the sides of the dooly at the lower end and suspended 
over the shelf, an interval of about twelve inches being left 
between them, will bo very useful as a receptacle for various 
small articles. One or more corners of the conveyance should 
have attached to them a leathern strap—a kind of girdle—in 
which to place a bottle of tea. or of milk, or other fluid. A 
brass washing basin (chillumchoe) and a kettle, both of which 
ai*e essentii^l^ in dawk travelling, should be fastened to the dooly 
outside, together with the wicker-covered suraeo. The traveller 
sl^puld be careful not to over-load the dooly. The bearers 
usually attach some of their own things to it: if, therefore, it 
he over-weighted, the journey may be considerably prolonged, 
involving a late airival at its termination, with exposure to the 
morning sun, which is not‘only uncomfortable bi^t, in the hot 
weather, dangerous. Likewise, foo much should not be crammed 
into the baggage boxes, usually made of tin and known as 
petarahs, or they will be too heavy for the bangky burdar, or 
man who carries thena,—banghy fashion, i.e., each petarah being 
suspended (by a rope) from either end of a pole poised on one 
of his shoulders; and he will lag behind, and the traveller may 
become inconveniently separated from his baggage. Experiellce 
will, after a short time, be the best guide. The dooly should 
have a good waterproof cover, which—the sides being turned 
up and fixed on the roof when not required but let down in 
rainy weather—would prove an invaluable protection from the 
wet. Protection from the sun—this applies to gharees, palan- • 
keens, and doolies, more particularly in the station in which work 
must often be done during tibe day, whilst dawk travelling in 
these conveyances is usually undertaken only at night—may 
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be provided by fixing (on iron supports) an out-rigger (a canvas 
screen about eighteen inches wide) one* on either side of the 
conveyan<!e in its entire length immediately above the windows 
or doorway. The out-rigger ifiiay, ordinarily, be rolled up, ready 
to be adjusted when required. 

Attention to these various |)oints may help, in a greater or 
less degree, according to circumstances and the natural proclivi¬ 
ties of the individual, in the i)reservatiou of health in India. 

TO AND FROM INDIA. 

The general characteristic features of the voyage to and.ftom 
India have been so frequently and so fully described thjai if is 
unnecessSiy to dwell upon them in these pages. I venture, 
however, i^j^m a medical point of view, to offer a few sugges¬ 
tions which, if acted upon, may enable the voyager to derive 
as much benefit as possible from the sea air, &c. 

The difference between “outward” and y homeward” bound 
passengers is, as might be expected, very striking. The former 
are, for the most part, in the springtime of life, buoyant with 
energy and hope, ready to enter into any scheme for promoting ‘ 
sociability and good fellowship on board, and willing to take a 
roseate view of everything around them. The latter, on the 
other hand, have been somewhat sobered by the realities of 
Indian life ; and are returning broken, it may be, in health, or 
disappointed in their Eastern El Dorado. The ag^emem, or 
otherwise, of the passage will of course depend largely upon 
the captain and his officers: and so thoroughly is this recognised 
by owners of passenger vessels that it is rare to meet with any 
but the most i)erfect gentlemen in these situations. The doctor 
is, of course, an limportant member of the little community; 
and so great,an advantage has always been associated with 
vessels having one on board, added to a good supply of milk, 
that, in former days, owners, in advertising their ships, would 
say, “Carries an experienced surgeon and a cow!” However 
widely the “homeward” and “outwaffi” bound may differ 
from each other as a class, there will always, of necessity, be a 
mixture of embryo and matured Anglo-Indians, amongst whom 
tho^ with congenial tastes and pursuits will be sure to “ fore¬ 
gather ” and form, if not sincere and lasting friendships—^these 
when passengers were thrown closely together on the long sea 
route in the sailing vessels of the past were more frequent than 
they are now,—at any rate pleasant acquaintances that will 
help greatly to deprive Pr. Johnson’s “marine prison ” of many 
■of its imaginary horrors. It is much to be regretted that the 
old route round the Cape has been so completely abandoned. 
It may be that the present system gives young people a 
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better introduction to^the world: and it is a great cause for 
triumph, whgn we are able to* accomplish the journey to India 
(which, occupying, in the first quarter of the century, from five to 
sue months, was reduced to half iSiat tifae in the second) in a 
period of time that, varying w4h the port—Calcutta, Madras, 
or Bombay,—extends only from twenty to thirty days. Where 
time*—and time in many cases means money—is an object, the 
short route must be adopted. But, in cases of illness for which 
a long sea voyage is the best possible remedy, or of large 
families involving by this (the short) route a comparatively 
heavy expenditure, or of growing children for whom sea air is 
the best antidote to the pernicious climate from which ihey have 
just escaped, the old route is undoubtedly the best, .^d it may 
bo a question worthy the consideration of the (xovemment 
whether it n^ight not be well to charter, every invaliding season, 
a certain number of suitable vessels for the conveyance home of 
selected sick soldiefs who are likely to benefit by the passage 
round the Cape. It might make all the difference between a 
man’s complete recovery and his future usefulness, and his 
becoming a permanently chronic, and possibly helpless, invalid. 
In the present day it is not easy to meet with passenger vessels 
fitted up as in tlie days when the wind only was depended upon 
as a motive power. Screws, boilers, rivets, &c., have been 
substituted for sails, and the comfortable and comparatively 
inexpensiv# cabins of yore have given way to confined spaces 
containing contracted, comfortless, and expensive berths and 
Ifiinks. The overland route only involved, after all, an actual 
land journey across the desert—from Cairo to Suez—of some 
eighty miles. And now the Canal, extendijig between Alex¬ 
andria and Suez, obviates the necessity for going by land at all. 
Whereas, in the past, sailing vessels were frec^uent^y detained by 
adverse winds, and by calms which, however delightful to the poet, 
were distracting to the sailor, now (if the machinery works per¬ 
fectly— if no screw giv^way—) there need be no che*ck from port to 
port. The vessel steams on her course irrespective of wind, and may 
arrive at her destination on the very day on which she is expected. 

Choice of Cabin .—It is a matter of some importance, on wl^ich 
side of the vessel a berth is taken, by the short route to India: 
though there are some who attach no importance at all to the 
choice. They urge that the advantages and disadvantages are 
pretty evenly balanced. But, from a sanitary point of view, 
whatever tends to add to individual comfort (and to, in many 
cases, consequent health) in however small a degree should not 
be neglected. In going to India a cabin on the starboard (or 
right side as one stands on the deck, looking from the stern 
towards the bow) is preferable to one on the other side,—for two 
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reasons. 1. The ports, when the^wind isi strong causing the sea 
to dash into the cabin through the ports (if open )i on the oppo¬ 
site side, and thus necessitating their closure, may often be 
kept open much longer—in*rough weather these 1xiO must 
be closed—on this side. 2. The sun’s rays which fall upon the 
starboard side in the early part of the passage as far as 
Gibraltar, in the afternoon are less hurtful here than they 
would be in the tropics. In going up the Bay of Bengal this 
side has the morning sun, which is better in this part of the 
journey than that in the afternoon. And here again, if the 
south-west wind is excessive, the ports may often be kept open 
when it4| necessary to close those on the larboard or left side. 
These coMitions will, obviously, be reversed on the homeward 
journey,—^ berth on the larboard side being then the most desir¬ 
able. In the Mediterrahean both sides are alike : but, in the 
Bed Sea, the advantages as to sun are in favour of the larboard 
side in going to India and of the starboard sido on returning; 
but their duration is comparatively short, and the recommendation 
above given may, therefore, remain good. The wind, in these seas, 
is not always td be depended upon: its direction varies w'ith the 
season. The advantage of an open port, and the absence of a hot 
sun when lying ill and prostrate in a small berth in a steam vessel 
in the tropics, will ,be appreciated by those who haTjp gone 
through the ordeal. I have sailed six time round the Cape and 
made three overland journeys between England ailSl India: so 
that I write from experience. A variety of circumstances, as 
unexpected winds or other causes leading to a change of fte 
usual position of the ship in the different parts of her course, 
may alter the conditions above set down: but, as a general 
rule, it will be prudent to select ar berth, if possible, on the 
starboard side when outward, and ohe on the larboard when 
homeward, bound. It is also of consequence that those, W'ho 
dislike the potion of the vessel, should avoid a cabin in the 
afterpart near the stern, where it is greatest, and select one 
near the waist or centre where it is least. The vibration, how¬ 
ever, is greater here; and if to this be added proximity to the 
machinery (boiler, &c.), and consequent heat, with the smell 
from the oil, it is a question which of the evils is 'the most 
objectionable. Individual antipathies must decide. Ther^ are 
cabins in the fore, as well as in the after, part of the vessel; but 
these, except in the case of married folk, are mostly occupi^ by 
male passengers and the ship’s oflB.cers. 

Interior Economy of Cabin, ^c .—Cabins intended for more 
than one occupant are fitted up with from two to four, and even 
five, sleeping places—^berths or bunks, ranged on each side of 
the cabin, either singly, or, where there are more than two, one 
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above another. In this last case the choice must lie between an 
upper, or a lower, <bunk. There is more air in the former, but 
a certain amotint of agiUty is required to reach it. There is so 
little comfort inherent in these qabins that, except in cool 
weather, passengers stay but little in them. Washing stands, 
with towels and bed linen, are ptovidfed by the owners of the 
vessel:, but sundry little necessaries are essential; 0 .y., a few 
brass hooks fixed into a leathern strap that may be used as a 
rail for han^ng up dresses or other articles of clothing : and a 
case, a kind of “hold-all,”—9 inches by 3 inches is a good 
medium size,—made of brown holland or some similar material. 


furnished with pockets for brushes, combs, & c., to be fixed when un¬ 
folded against the side of the cabin. Musquito curtains—tMy should 
be dark green—are sometimes very useful. One or two ;^od Eng¬ 
lish blankets (red or blue), a reversible ij^ilway rug, and a water¬ 
proof sheet, should form part of the equipment. The last will be 
invaluable when travelling about (itinerating) in India. It may 
even, on an emergency, be used as a tent. But let no one use it, as 
is sometimes recommended, for an ordinary bed covering. The 


extent to which transpiration from the body is qontinually tak¬ 
ing place throughout the day and night, even in a temperate 
climate—how much more therefore in a hot one—would be 


incredible but for direct evidence to the contrary. I have 
known •. bedding in London to be almost saturated with mois¬ 
ture owing^to some waterproof sheeting having been placed 
between it and the surface beneath. A folding-chair, especially 
useful, on deck, must not be forgotten. AH boxes and port¬ 
manteaus ought to have the name and address painted outside; 
and there should bo two lists of the contents,—one pasted or 
gummed on the inside of the lid, the other being retained by 
the owner. It is undoubtedly a wise plan to insure one’s bag¬ 
gage. Very many do not. They argue that the risk of acci¬ 
dents is almost nominal, and that it is only throwing money 
away. Still, there ts a risk; and where the baggage is valu¬ 
able—it may contain fhe traveller’s all —it is surely well to 
avoid it. The insurance fee is, comparatively, trifling. 

Food .—The opportunities for eating and drinking are fre¬ 
quent in passenger vessels, and.the provisions are usually excel¬ 
lent. But I would strongly recommend those who, with good 
appetites and corresponding digestions, believe that, being et 
sea, tliey may indulge the one and tax* the other ad libitum, to 
avoid running this risk of subsequent dyspepsia. Many per¬ 
sons have an unbounded confidence in their digestive powers 
and believe, if perchance having lost .much flesh, in an illness * 
they should now be convalescent, that, having, in nautical lan- 
guage, a great deal of leeway to bring up, all they have to do 
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is to eat unreservedly. One frequently sees this in the case of 
convalescents at sea. They lodk upod retifmiiig appetite as 
synonymous with digestive power, and indulge the former 
almost ad nauseam. But I address myself now more especially 
to those in health when I urge them to eat quite as sparingly, in 
spite of the increased appetite, as they should when on shore:— 
and to abstain from alcoholic drinks, as beverages, in toto. The 
traveller snould bo careful to provide him, or her, self with certain 
articles that.are not always readily obtainable, if indeed at all, on 
board ship :—for example, an etna with some methylated spirit 
a Clarke’s food warmer (these will be useful also in India); a 
tin of corntlour ; Brand’s essence of beef—the smallest size, as 
once op^ed the sooner it is consumed the bettor—; two or three 
tins of iilsjpissated milk, with or without sugar; a box of meat 
lozenges; coffee, tea, cocoa or chocolate, and a tin of ginger¬ 
bread nuts or biscuits. A gazogene, or setzogene, with two or 
three boxes of powders, will provide a refreshing effervescing 
draught of soda-water, that may be flavoured with lime juice 
or raspberry vinegar, or some sweet syrup, in the hot weather. 
A bottle of acidulated drops will be a welcome addition to this 
supply of comforts. The sensation of dryness in the mouth 
and at the back of the throat, constantly mistaken for thirst, 
will often be removed by slowly sucking one or two of these 
drops. The subject of medicines will bo referred to heilliafter. 

Clothing. —The overland journey from England*to India in¬ 
volves a transition from 52° to say 10° of north latitude,—from 
a climate approaching, in wdnter, to that of the poles to one tiiat 
is,, in the hottest months, almost equatorial. The entire dis¬ 
tance is accomplished in about three weeks. The change of 
temperature comes therefore uponi the ‘traveller somewhat 
rapidly, and ho is soon glad to disencumber himself of his warm 
clothing. But, although, after entering the Mediterranean, 
cold weather maj^ no longer be expected, there may be frequent 
and sudden 'Changes of temperature: apd the system, relaked 
and rendered more susceptible by the increasing heat, may be 
chilled at some weak point and become seriously disordered. 
The traveller should therefore be prepared for these changes. ' 
Costly clothing is not suitable for board ship, which is lio plf^ce 
for show: and, moreover, it may be damaged by the sea air. 
What has been suggested under the head of Clothing will apply 
equally to board ship : but it cannot too frequently be repeated 
that, whatever the form of the particular garment, the more of 
wool in the fabric the better for the wearer. 

Sleeping on Beck. —The temptation to escape at night from 
the hot and stifling atmosphere of the cabins below and endea¬ 
vour to secure some comparatively refreshing sleep on deck is, 
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in tropical regions and especially in the hot months, irresistible. 
When the ladies hav^ retired, male passengers may be seen 
emerging, arfayeA in sleeping suits, from their respective cabins, 
and ascending to the regions above laden with bedding and 
piUows. In the hottest latitudes similar provision, is some¬ 
times made for the ladies, for whom a part of the deck is screened 
off. The practice can only, of course, be adopted in fine dry 
weather; and it is unattended with any risk—that f som an im¬ 
pending storm is readily guarded against—except, in tbe neigh¬ 
bourhood of land. The dew from this will sometimes cause a 
chin that ma^ lead to serious consequences. It is well at all 
times to have a blanket or quilt as a protection against the 
cooler air—occasionally even cold —of the very early n^^’ning. 

Occupation. —Much may be done to improve thqftime and 
opportunities for study at sea. There are those wh^;.''think that 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, will promote health better than 
any other mode of procedure on board ship. The studious habits 
and tastes, acquired‘by lady doctors when in statu pupillari, will, 
however, lead them to occupy their time in more intellectual pur¬ 
suits. Mere amusements, of which there is often no lack, will 
pall if they be indulged in, the whole day ; whereas, in season, 
and after a morning passed in study, they will refresh as well 
as amuse. Board ship is not, indeed, a place calculated for deep 
study—there is too much to distract the attention for that—but 
a language may be partly learned ; and if there be amongst the 
passengenf^any Anglo-Indians or others capable of instructing 
and willing to do so, the opportunity should not be lost. 

Time of Departure from Dngland and from India. —It is a well- 
known general rule that, when going to India especially for the 
first time, the date of departure should be timed so that the 
arrival there may fake place at the commencement of the cold 
season. By leaving England about the middle %if September 
the voyager would reach India during the following October, 
and thus have several months of the acclimatizing season before 
him^ So, in returning to England from India, the date of 
arrival here should not be earlier than June; and even then 
our English summer is not always established. Circumstances 
will, of course, necessitate departure and*arrival at any, jbfbii 
the most unsuiteble, season ; but the plan, above recommended, 
should, whenever possible, be adopted. Sunstroke, Hveir dis¬ 
order, fever, or dysentery, may result froih neglect of it; and, 

• even in the event of recovery, permanently we^en the constitu¬ 
tion. During the hottest mon&s of the year—^in June and July 
especially—^the Ked Sea should be scrupulously avoided. 

f This vaitiable series of articles is now coneludedt but we hope thai the 
writer will often encd>le our readers to prefit by his wide practicoii experience 
of sanitary matters tn India,) 
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The writer of the interesting article on the progress of 
“Education in Japan,” in the July number of The Indian 
Magaziney tells us that some five or six years ago there 
existed in Japan a very prejudicial amount of State inter¬ 
ference with the press of the country; that, in point of “ fact, 
there is as yet no freedom of the press,” and which is, 
therefore^^reatly impeding the progress of the nation. From 
all I heai^ive may say this is fast becoming, if it is not so 
already, a thing of the past. A friend wlio a year ago visited 
Japan, and made himself accxuainted with its people, but 
who just now is once more on his travels, informed me that 
State interference in the press is fast disappearing, is almost 
wholly confined to matters of State policy, and that the 
press generally is largely sharing in those great and wonder¬ 
ful changes whicli have of late years been brought about in 
the institutions of the country. As an evidence of this: in 
Tdky(i, destined to be the leading city of Japan, the Official 
Gazette appears, but is not nearly so largely r^^ as The 
Japan Mail and other papers, which freely enough discuss 
national affairs, and give the occurrences of the day, wiA 
certainly much less Government interference or supervision 
than that which prevailed only a very few years ago in India. 

^ Moreover, with regard to the .journals and periodicals 
devoted to sf)ecial interests, science^ medicine, &c., a, very 
wide latitude is given, and that as much outspokenness in 
matters of hygiene and State medicine prevails as among 
ourselves. No restrictions whatever appear to be placed on 
this portion of the national press. I have received regularly 
the Sei-i-Icnvai (Medical Journal), partly printed in English 
an(? partly in Japanese, and established some two years since 
for the discussion, principally, of medical matters. This 
journal , has already ,taken a place as a valuable means of 
intercommunication between the Western nations,—England 
and Japan chiefly,—and it is certainly conducted with a^iility 
and outspokenness. The main object of the publication of the 
journal, we are told, “ is to induce tke physicians of Japan to 
familiarise themselves with English, so that they can pursue 
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tlieir studies, and publish, the results of Idieir labours in this 
language, and thus give sbme ddfea^Ab the profession in the , 
West, to which Japanese owe (*o IhucB, of the progress of 
medi^ue in Japan.” To aid more effectually in this object, 
the -Sei-i-kwai,(Medi6al Society) carries on all its discussions 
in;the English language; and the subjects brought up..for 
consideration are often of considerable interest and^toportaiice 
to the medical profession throughout the wtu^. The 
meetings are well attended, and there are usually present 
several of the foreign members of the Society. The Society 
possesses a library of seven hundred volumes, chippy in*'the 
English language; and there is a librarian in c’targd; who 
g^es his whole time to his duties. The pupils of^the‘Medical 
Schopl have free access to the library and reading-roonk 
, Of the College^.of Medicine I will add a few partictit^.. 
This forms a part of the new University, and is presided over . 
by Pr. Miyake, a physician of wide repute and extensiyfe 
learning: The main course of medical instruction is mo4ielled 
■ after th^at of the German Medical Colleges; and the ‘‘pro- ^ 
fesdpTs, five in number, are Germans. The full course pre¬ 
scribed covers a period of four years; and a preparatory 
qoutsl, three years more. There is likewise a course ’ of 
lectures 'delivered in the vernacular, whicli is called the 
- Special Course. This is the only corporate body in JapMi at 
tue ^present moment empowered to bestow the degree- 
-Tpgiaku Shi, or Master of Medicine, upon its graduates f an^' 
the -total number#f these who have received this degree is 15}, , 
while, 389 received a lower degree, and 178 graduated ohfy 
hi “JE^armacy. The to^al numl)er of students in attendance 
last year on all the course was 1,081. The Collegeof 
Medicine of the University was originated in the year lo58, 

' When a society was" established in Tokyo by Ito, Totsuka, 

, Otswki, Hayashi, and Takenouchi, prominent physicians of 
its, Western schools, with the objec^of establishing an ii^slittt- 
tion for vaccination. The enterprise has proved a great success, 
*^d le^ to the founding of the Institute of Western Medicine, 
from which sprhng the 3Iedical Scho(^?.Bnd Hospitlil,'and in 
turn ;the Department ^^Medicine antf th»" present ^llege, 
whieh is a part of “The Imperial University," and now con¬ 
sists ot five affiliated Colleges,—of Law, Medicine, iEngineer- 
ing, Literatm?e, and Science,—the Whole being presided over 
by a President appointed by the ’ Mitiister of Education. 
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Each College having, as a inat^r of'cc«rse,it 9 own staff of 
professors and SGs&istaiits.. ' " . / , 

The new University differ^ from the old institution,-known 
M the Xdky6*Univeraity, in the incorporation of the En^neer- 
ing CoUege, the addition of the University Hall, and in its 
form of'government. The history of these higher institutions 
of learniae in Japan dates back to the year a.d. 0G9, when a 
School of JXicarning was established by the Emperor Tenchi, 
which* a’little later on, in the time of tlie Emperor Mom’nju, 
■wak thoroughly reorganised and handed down through various 
vicissitinjes to the present generation. Japan is, on tl^ 
whdi'di in^ largely indebted for its rise and progress in 
medicine surgery to a physician and scholar of the last 
century, one Dr. Sugita Gempaku, a most interesting account * 
‘df w^ose labours appears in the April number of the ^ei-i-’kwaV 
■ (Medical Journal), and from which source the chief payt of 
facts are derived. ' - " 

' - . A, glance at the life and labours of this pioneer ofmOdical 
ed^gcatioii shows us that he “ was hold, and fearless of danger, 
yet gentle, and at times even timid, possessing the pk>verpiar 
ociffdental perseverance and spirit of investigation, and, above - 
all;*a true patriot.” His earlier labours were directed lo the 
r^oval of the superstitious ])rejudices of his race fO Western ‘ 

• innovations, and which for ages had proved to be an in-' 
^up^rable bari’ier to progress in medicine, as in most other 
.branches of knowledge. About the year 1771, Sugita for--, 
tunately became possessed of a couple of, Dutch books on 
Hcdicice aud^ Anatomy. These he* determined to translate*: 
qv€f the latter he spent four years* and after rewriting it 
f<;jr 4he eleventh time, he published it under the title of 
Ktt^-iai-sMTir-sko, " New work on Anatomy.” Fortunately ■ 
fdr himself (for it was a dangerous thing in those days to 
venture on a speculation of the kind) the work was received 
with favour, and it quickly passed through two editions. 1 It 
then swelled into three volumes, and in a few years it game 
under revision by Udagawa Genshin, who e^argec^ it td 
thirteen Volumes, and'igave it a new title— I-han-tei-kd, *“ An 
Outline of the Pipiciples of Medidbk” -‘J ^ 

Sugita followed up his advantage by publishing nupjbroua 
other works, the most important amo% which was^ 
shin^^, “ New book on the Treatment df* Sores-;'’ 
shi6hA^fu>-ka, “Seven Hindrances to Hygiene;” Kd-ken-gusa, 

81 
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*'The Guardian, Gragses;"’ ^Tama-mi-so, “Precious Miso” 
(i/iso, a kind of fermented sauce, made from the Soy bean,— 
a necessary article of food in Japan); and Key-yei-ya-wa, 
“Night Talks with a Shadow,” in which, in the form of a 
dialogue, held between himself'and the “'Shadow Priest,” he 
gives an account of his early medical impressions, and his 
views upon the valne of anatomy; and tells us th^t/'it was 
by no mere chance that he became a benefactor to his people, 
but by a fixed determined purpose ” to put down superstition 
by’the aid of the higher revelations of the Western world; 
for he had clearly grasped the truths of*the “forbidden sect;” 
had, in short, become a believer in Christianity^ The de¬ 
scendants of this distinguished man have, it is ^tifying to 
know, followed closely in his footsteps, “ and, by ‘ their 
benevolent labours, have done much towards bringing about 
the great change wKich.has taken place in Japan wdtliin the 
last half century, and the establishment in this Eastern Empire 
of a new civilisation^ one of the forerunners of which was the 
introduction of Westei’n medicine.” 

Jabez Hog(I. , 

Jfdy, 1886 . 


ME. JUSTICE JARDINE ON BUEMAH. 

(Conlimted from page, 

About the earlier centuries we have no knowledge whatever j 
but there is a tribe of people called Chins, who call themselves 
the Bhrman’s younger brother. They have not yet submitted 
to Buddhism nor to Hindoo law: they worship the spirits of the 
air; in the country, outside the British pro vinca they are’held 
together by clans or classes, each originally of one occupation, 
and closely connected with services to royalty. Some were the 
king’s armour-bearers; others, the labourers on his land; 
others, feligious servants; others, bowmen or elephant-keepers. 
At one time they could not marry out of .^he clan. They wor^p 
a dogii^irit, as their principal god. They provide' their 
com|ort in the next world by sacrificeiS^" of buffalo-flesh and 
rice beer, which, eaten ijikid drunk by the survivors, go to his 
epirituul credit, or rather help to satisfy hiS future appetite. 
The women tattoo their faces deep black and blue; but the 
reason of this was to prevent the Burman conquerors carrying 
them off as beautiful .creatures. The younger sou, who stays 
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"with the father when the rest have gone to the wars, inherits 
the estate. Women are considoted as unable to assist in the 
spiritual comfort of a kinsman deceased,' and, therefore, have a 
degraded lot. The Chins, like all the wild tribes and even the 
Burman Buddhists, who, in spite of Gautamas, still believe in 
magic to a certain extent, are nighly superstitious in regard to 
omens and signs, witchcrafts and prophecies. One of the 
greatest services Buddhism has done to Asia is the dispelling 
-of the belief in all the vast number of spirits who are supposed 
to interfere, molest, and encourage in nearly every affair of 
human life. So far as is known, these tribes never had any 
literatu^ and even now I doubt if any civilised country can be 
named ^lere so little learning, so general an absence of the 
critical faNlty and of intellectual aspiration, exists as in Lower 
Burmah. They are proud of their Buddhist law, for instance, 
and justly; but I could find hardly one of them who could 
explain any allusion or give the reference for a <inotation, and, 
as a rule, they were ignorant that this law was in its essence 
Hindoo. It speaks well for the plasticity of both Hindoo law 
and the Buddhist religion that both should have been accepted 
with such good results by such a people. At first sight one 
would think this law too refined and this religion too philo¬ 
sophical for so simple, light-hearted a people. But it is to be 
noticed that the customs of rude communities are much alike; 
e.g.y the custom of the younger son being the heir^^orevails in 
the Punjaub, and used to exist in Artois in France : it remains 
in a good many places in England as Borough English. Mr. 
John Mayne supposes that the customs of Aryan, and non-Aryan 
nations in India were a good deal alike, the same necessities and 
desires creating the same rule. We ^nd the. Burman of to-day 
living in joinb-family, which is subject ko partition. I never could 
find out whotlior a son can demand his share against his father’s 
will, or whether he ought to wait till both father and mother 
£»e dead. Btt they arrange these things among themselves; 
and the partition begins when a son wants to marry and set up 
a house of his own: then the parents let him take a share of 
the furniture, the cattle, and the field. I incline to think that 
it is only in the last resort and in the few cases that they feel 
any pressure from the existence of a law which, until forty years 
ago, was never printed and is not well understood even by those 
who study it. , 

The Burman is a gay, light-hearted fellow; willing to wbri 
hard for a time in his field or poling a boat: not malicious, but 
hot-tempered and very averse to discipline. Under the despotic 
rule that preceded ours, he had little motive to accumulate 
wealth, as a well-built house or other outward sign of prosperity 
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was likely enough to m|rk him out as a man from whom heavy 
taxes or bribqp could be extorted. In a generation or two it is- 
probable that the effects of the old system, will wear away, and 
that security of property will bring more desire for it. At 
present, however, the Burmah gejjjs money easily, and spends it 
fast: lightly come, lightly go. After the rice has been sold 
and a lot of money has come into the village, the villagers get 
a troup. of actors to come and play in the village streets four or 
five nights running, and pay them liberally. A boat-race or a 
buffalo-figlit is attended with great zest, and an enormous 
amount of gambling goes on. There you meet them in their 
silk or cotton dresses of all sorts of colours, kilted, with the end 
thrown over the shoulders; a bright silk handkerchiey covering 
the abundant hair, which a man often wears four fe«^ong. Of 
his long hair and other attractions, he is disposed to be proud. 
As the Burman gets old, he becomes more religious, and then 
expends his money in building a pagoda or a monastery; these 
pious acts cause him to be held in higli esteem by all the 
country-side. Bishop Bigaudet tells of one who spent Rs. 
12,000 on building a rest-house for pilgrims, leaving his widow 
with no means of support. When the Bishop asked her if he 
would not have done better if he had left her half of this- 
fortune, she gently smiled, and said he had done what W'as 
best, and she could easily support herself in her poor condition. 
Outside ev^fy village, generally near a grove, you see a Kyoung 
or monastery, with its broad, restful front; very often it is a 
lofty building adorned with fine carvings. If you ask who 
built it, you are surprised to see him living in a poor and 
wretched house which is pointed out to you. 1 suppose no other 
country can boast of a piaty superior to these examples: no¬ 
where in the world can there be more charity. ‘There is no 
poor law, and yet nobody is allowed to starve. The people are 
fond of good things, but simple; and if they could remain 
unaffected from the outside, they might do well enbugh. 

The women are different. They occupy a position superior 
to their sex in any other Oriental counta*y. The civil law gives 
them almost equal rights of property to those of the men. They 
do not now marry as children; and one traces in the later 
versions of the Code their growing emancipation from parental 
dictation in choosing their husbands. They have to be wooed 
in order to be won: and their time of courtship is a very 
pleasant time. After marriage, if the husband misbehave^, the 
wife can protect herself by suit for divorce or judicial separation, 
retaining her share of the property. The married pair may at 
any time by mutual consent dissolve the marriage, under which 
circumstance they divi(ie the property. Polygamy is lawful. 
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but is condenmed by public opinion. The women take a part in 
all the affairs of life ; whetlier married nr umnarried, they may 
-conduct separate businesses, and it is the general npinion of the 
foreigners in Burinah that ^le fairer sex is the most intelligent 
and the best behaved. The best proof of the excellence of their 
treatment is that no proposals* are ever made to alter it. They 
are pleasant looking without being exactly beautiful, genial and 
■charming to a degree, and, as their attention to pretty dresses 

shows, they are not ignorant of their attractions. They love to 

wear dowers in their hair—the rose, the hibiscus or the padouk; 
a great trade, too, is done in artificial flowers. They all smoke: 
they make big holes in the lobe of the ear in which they can 
■carry a^gar. 

The 3 %\pf course, prefer their own countrymen as husbands; 
but what 1 have already stated shows that the Burmans—I 
mean the men—are somewhat wanting in the prudential virtues : 
they are not the sort of people who find C0,pital for railways, or 
cover a public loan two or three times over. Perhaps, too, the 
love of amusement makes them indifferent to work and duty: 
and the Burmese maiden ponders over this side of the national 
character; and often, as I have been told, yields to the less 
attractive but more plodding saving Chinaman or Burmah> 
Chinaman, who makes her a kinder husband and does not drink 
or gamble away what he earns. 

A great many observers of the Burmans think ^at the race 
will not be able to hold its own when exposed, as it is now, to 
the competition of the Indians and the Chinese, but that a fij^er 
type will be developed by union,of Chinese men with Burmese 
women. 

The wondering stranger, who finds on first arrival, as I did, 
that the wopan holds so importarft a place in the society, of 
course wants to know the reason why. In India the auraua or 
eldest child is always masculine, .but in the Burmese Law we 
read of the* aurmi or eldest daughter as equally the heir. 
Whether this law of equal rights originalted in India, before the 
Brahman text writers had whittled away woman’s rights, before 
the burning of widows had been justified out of the ShmUrs^ 
I do not presume to say. But in the TJmawalame, a compilation 
of the law of the Tamils, in Ceylon, which, in many respects, 
closely resembles the law of Burmah, the same indulgence to 
women is visible. Whether developed in India or resulting 
from Buddhist interpretation in Burmah, we may safely follow 
Bishop Bigaudet, the learned translator of the Leg&nd, of 
Gaudamay in ascribing this highest feature of civilisation to the 
influence of Buddhism. This religion he defines as . “ a nloral 
and practical system, making man acquainted with the duties he 
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haH to .perform in order to shun vice and practice virtue. It 
will not be deemed rash to assert that most of the moral truthe 
prescribed b^ the Gospel are to be met with in the Buddhist 
Scriptures.” Ag-ain: “ The comprehensiveness of Buddhism, its 
tendency to bring all men to the same level, and allow of no- 
difference between man and maif but that which is established 
by superiority in virtue, its expansive properties, all these 
striking charaijteristics have wonderfully worked in elevating 
the character of the woman and raising it to a level with that of 
man. Who could think of looking on a woman as a somewhat 
inferior being," when we see her ranking according to the 
degrees of her spiritual attainments, amongst the perfect and 
foremost followers of Buddha ? Hence in those countrfcs where 
Buddhism has struck a deep root and exercised a gre^influence 
over the manners of nations, the condition of the ^oman has . 
been much improved and placed on a footing far superior to 
what she occupies iurthose countries where that religious sj-’etem 
is not the prevalent one, or where it has not formed or consider¬ 
ably influenced the customs and habits of the people.” 

When speaking on themes like these, I prefer to quote the 
experience of a Bishop of the Homan Church, who to profound 
learning and study adds a forty years’ residence in Further 
India. The whole fabric of Buddhism there hinges, in his 
opinion, on the monastic order, “the wisest in its rules and 
prescriptioj^B that has ever existed either in ancient or modern 
times without the pale of Christianity.” The Bishop does not 
djsguise their idleness, ignorance and pride, nor their present 
want of a disciplinary head. . But the -fact remains that they 
have given education in the three R’s to the boys of the country, 
the statistics of Burmah placing it between Austria and Belgium 
in this matter. Out of, say* 80,000 boys at school, §0,000 receive 
education in the monasteries; and this indigenous system has to 
this day been supported by the Government as the best for the 
people in its present state. Girls may not be taught by the 
monks, and, alas! less*^ than four per cent, receive any education. 

The great change and commotion in ideas which has followed 
the British occupation has, I think, made the present generation 
less reverential to their faith, and probably has something to*do- 
with the tendency to lawlessness, drinking, gambling and other 
vices which Gaudama condemned. Without being hostile, the 
English influence, especially intellectual influence, can hardly 
be considered cordial: and the Government is placed in the 
position of being neutral to the greatest bond and safeguard of 
the society—I 'mean the faith in which its deepest emotions ai^d 
highest philosophy are joined*. The young Buddhist has not 
yet come across such works as Senart’s, or the J)ar ^ttddAismus of 
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Dr. Kem, of Leyden, who treats the story of Baddhar as.iRenan 
treats the Gospels, who finds in it only aMevelopment of Hindoo 
philosophy and at once rejects every miracle as untrue or as mere 
description of the sun God, ^d imputes the beautiful discourses 
and parables to the pious invention of disciples and monks. 
Neither, I suppose, does the drdinary religious man or woman 
trouble himself or herself with the metaphysic of Buddhism^ the 
identity of subject or object in the infinite, or the definition of 
Nirvana, anymore than the young girl at Confirmation, or even 
the clergyman who instructs her, with the arguments in 
Dean Mansell’s Bampton Lectures. You hear the faithful 
Buddhist as she counts her rosary exclaim, Douki/a, deitya, anatya^ 

. “ Pain,^ange, delusion; ” arid again, Phaya, taya, tjienga, “ The 
Lord, thedjaw, the assembly of saints,” the three ideas in which 
they take refuge. As they grow educated they will grow more 
critical: at present their intellect is satisfied With the notion 
that by union with the Church the individual becomes subject to 
eternal law and an infinite godhead. The morality of Buddhism 
is inculcated in many treatises called Jatakas^ which usuedly 
contain the lives of Buddha in previous existences. They are 
Indian in their origin and are extensively read. 

There is another race of men called Karens who used to be 
oppressed and kept down by the Burmans. The Italian 
missionaries, of the Homan Church, tried to do something for 
them in the lust century ; but since the first Burm^o war, this 
timid and ignorant tribe has received great attention from the 
American Baptists, the successors of Dr. Judsdn, and in titlis 
way has advanced to a fairly high civilisation. Their language 
musical, and they are fond of music: in the misaiouary schools 
one may hoar beautiful jiart-singing. They have village 
preacliers of jiheir own, whom they shiiport with salaries paid in 
rice; and some of them have been in America for education. In 
every considerable town, almost, there is a Mission Station 
belonging to*some one or other of the denominations; and the 
missionaries who have for the last half*century been foremost 
in the work of education have at length bad their merit 
recognised by Government in admitting them to a share of the 
cdhtrol. 

The vices of drink, opium, and gambling are said to be 
spreading all over the country: year by year their results ore 
deplored by the magistrates, and stringent laws are put in 
operation to check such things, but without very much effect. 
The Burman has not a strong head; he gets quarrelsome in his 
cups, and without much thought uses his sword on some one 
with whom he gets offended. Many of the young men think a 
gang robbery or a burglary a courageous act, and call it a play. 
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IzL tke. unsettled times of the war this kind of drime has become 
yery common.- They *are wanting^ in moral and intellectual 
discipline, aifd have few intellectual resources. Good living S'l^d 
amusements are expensive, and tl\py think to make a short cut 
to fhem at the expense of their neighbours. 

In their games they are ea^^ert enough. They train for 
boat racing in long narrow boats holding twenty or thirty men, 
and a race produces great excitement. A carefully arranged 
buffalo fight is still more to their taste, and the maidan where 
it is to take place is soon filled with booths and grand stands. 
Theatrical performances are highly popular, and puppet plays 
are much relished. The Burmese imagination loves to contem¬ 
plate the true love that never runs smooth; the prin§6 who is 
changed by a rival into a parrot or a deer, while weeping 
mistress sighs for him in vain, or finds him out in 1^ new form 
and assures him of hermnabated love and does what she can to 
help him. People will sit up the whole night in one’s garden 
to enjoy a performance of this sort. Adventures of this kind 
and pictures relating to the life of Buddha are the favourite 
subjects of pictorial representation. I have brought one or two 
specimens to show you before I sit down, thanking you for the 
patience with which you have listened to me this afternoon. 


On th^ motion of Dr. Waters, a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Justice Jardine for the able lecture he had delivered was carried 
w^h acclamation. 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM IN lilNDl. 


Translated by Ekederic Pincott, M.5/-A.S. 


1. Ish! Kaisar pdliyai, 

Wa kaufi chir-jivan dai, 
Ish! Kaisar pfil! 
Bhej de wis kafihafi jai, 
Bhdg au sukhyati dai, 
Kaj-ntt barha, iyai, 
tsh ! Kaisar pdl!' 
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2. Nath! ish! «th ^,iyai, 
Bairi iijiri^ai, 

Wu kiun ukhal. 
Silr-bir ku kirti dai, 

Jo r4ja-pi1;lak hai; 

Tor tej lii se dar hai; 

He Ish ! sab pal! 

3. Swarg se sudanan Tai 
Vlktoriya ku dai, 

Chain, shant, ru kirt. 
Chhot chhoti sal hi pai 
Deke hulsa hridai; 
i*as dhri bol uthai; 

Wa ki supirt, 

4. Eaj-drohi se bachai, 

Tu, Nath ! supillak hai 

Nairantar kill. 
Dev-dut us pas rahtai 
KS.t au din yachitai 
Lakh lakh uttapa sai— 

“ ish! Kaisar p*aj ! ” 


IN TIME OF SEDITION. 

NiUb! ish! uth &,iyai, 
Bairi uj^riyai, 

Wa kauii ukhal. 
Balw^ ku lokiyai, 
Raj-droh hi mariyai; 
MjS, sab rajan kai! 

Sarb lokan pS,!! 


* IN TIME OF PESTILENCE. 

N^tb! ish! tab dijiyai 
Jiv ko jab mich urai 
Pilr prithwi kefi. 

Tor hath uth 4,iyai, 

E desh ku paliyai; 

He B4p! ham shokit haifi, 
Asra mS^ngefi. 
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FACTS COTNEOTED WITH THE PE0GRES8 OF 

SCIENCE. 

_ M _ 

•* 

The* annual meeting of the Marine Biological Association 
was recently held, when several Striking proofs were adduced of 
a Aesire to advance its aims. The object of this body is the 
establishment and maintenance of a Biological Laboratory at 
Plymouth, for the prosecution of all kinds of researches con¬ 
nected with the life-history of the fishes round our coast, as well 
as to extend the boundaries of our knowledge of marine zoology. 
The practical use of the former of the two objects is very 
obvious, for there are a large number of points counitited with 
the occurrence, or disappearance, of fish-shoals ^ particular 
parts of the coast, on which no scientific, t.e. exacC, knowledge 
exists, and the whole fishing industry suffers in consequence. 
It was pointed outn some weeks ago, in a paper read at the 
Society of Arts by Mr. J. Willis Bund, that our fisheries are 
more or less under the control of, and interfered with by, no 
less than five separate departments of Government! And on 
that occasion a strong plea was put forward for the establish¬ 
ment of a fishery board. A most influentially signed memorial 
on this subject has just been presented to the Board ©f Trade. 

Important changes are being discussed in the constitution pf 
the UnivqEsity of London. Hitherto it has been* purely an ex¬ 
amining body, in which, among many hundreds of others, 
natives of India have taken degrees. For some time it has been 
felt that there ought to be a closer connection between its 
examiners and the, teachers and professors in the various colleges 
where candidates were prepared for the examinations. Many 
persons also Expressed great desire that the University should 
be able to teach as well as to examine. For many months 
these internal changes have been discussed, and on June 29th n 
scheme was adopted by Convocation (the general body of gradu¬ 
ates) as a basis for conference with the Senate (the executive 
body), for reconstituting the Universityupon the lines indicated 
above. It is proposed that certain “ Constituent Colleges ” 
shall form part of the University, and that a Council of Edfica- 
tion shall be formed, where examiners and teachers will meet 
upon common ground. 

Among recent scientific books issued, is an admirable one in 
Whitaker’s Specialist” series, on the Electrical Transmission and 
Distribution of" Power, by Mr. Gisbert Xapp. It contains a (4ear 
and concise summary of the principles upon which thia is effected, 
and of what has actually been accomplished in this matter, which 
has such an important future before it. Electric railroads, telpher- 
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age, and electric motors generally, are clearly described. By the 
term telpherage is understood the* conveyance of goods in large 
quantities over a wire tramway worked electrically,* without the 
necessity of constructing ro^ds for their transport. In unde¬ 
veloped countries the system has a great future before ft. Tel¬ 
pher lines are admirable feeders of trunk railroad lines, and 
where water power is available, to supply energy to the dynamo 
machine, their cost of working is very slight. It is a system 
which is apparently admirably adapted for transporting produce 
in India without constructing roads. 

Of the various reports presented to the late Parliament, 
probably none was more interesting than that of H.M, Inspectors 
of Exprolives, whose business is to see that the regulations 
laid down ^r the guidance of local authorities as to the storing 
of explosive are duly observed. Incredible stories are told of 
carelessness in dealing with these violent agents; and details 
are given of the very large number of men now undergoing 
sentences, of various degrees of rigour, for complicity in the so- 
called dynamite outrages. The most curious explosion of the 
year occurred near Boston, U.S.A. A gentleman had loose in 
his pocket some chlorate of potash tablets, often used for sore 
throats, &c. Ho put his watch into the same pocket, dropping 
it quickly* upon the tablets, when they all exploded; Among 
other “ explosive medicines,’’ nitro-glycerine, the basis of dyna¬ 
mite, is now sometimes prescribed for angina pectoris.^ 

At the last meeting of the London Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, a very valuable Paper was read by Dr. 
mott Tidy on the “ Chemical Treatment of Sewage.” Premising 
that he had for many years read eveiything he could get hold of 
on the subject, and had also gained great practical personal expe¬ 
rience therein, he defined sewage as “*t]ie refuse of communities, 
their habitations, streets, and factories.” Its very complex 
nature was commented upon : two elements were constant; viz., 
(1) Excreta;*(2) Boad washings. The salutary effects on 
sewage, of air, and of dilution, as shown by the appearance 
therein or otherwise of comparatively high forms of microscopic 
life, such as the vorticella, roti^ra, &c., was pointed out. An 
uniriling characteristic of sewage matter was the presence 
therein of hairs of wheat, and of free spiral cells, their casing 
having been dissolved in digestive processes. Authorities were 
agreed upon two points; viz., that the valuable matters were in 
solution, and the offensive in suspension. Of the precipitatioxL 
processes, those in which lime and alumina were successfully 
employed gave the best general results, and the smell still 
remaining might be entirely got rid of by causing the efflnent 
to ffow over a little land. This combination of precipitation and 
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irrigation was probably the best method of dealing with liquid 
sewage, but in Dr. IHdy’s opinion, the whole system of water 
earriage of sewage was a mistake: it was absurd to take expen- 
siye and elaborate precautions about purity of water-supply, 
and then only to use one-ninetietli of this for drinking purposes, 
allowing the rest to be polluted. The dry earth' system of 
dealing with human excreta was, in Dr. Tidy’s opinion, the only 
proper and scientific method. With efficient organisation, this 
would be readily applied to large cities. In Melbourne, Australia, 
for example, in 1880, the present writer saw this system in 
full work among a population of about 250,000 people. The 
manure thus produced was a source of profit to the town, for 
oontractors bid against each other for the privilege oii^olleoting 
and removing it. ^ 

A short time ago the members of the Boyal^A^ricultural 
Society paid an official visit to the Society’s experimental farm. 
The object of the ei^periments at present in progress there is to 
ascertain the actual value of exceedingly rich manures. It 
appears that “ high farming” may be overdone, and that when 
land is heavily manured with soluble nitrogenous manures, 
whether ammonium sulphate or sodium nitrate, a single corn 
crop practically exhausts the whole of this manure, leaving no 
residue available for the next one. 

The pursuit of science in England is much encouraged by 
the formation of local scientific societies, which nsieet about once 
a month, ^o read and discuss papers. One of these was recently 
Inaugurated for the county of Middlesex, and 300 members 
joined (ladies and gentlemen) within six weeks of its formation. 
At the first general meeting. Dr. John Evans, the Treasurer of 
the Boyal Society, delivered an admirable address upon the 
advantages of such societies, and the good work they might 
accomplish. Lant Carpentbe. 


Colonial and Indian Exhibition. —^At the Conference on 
Wednesday, June 23rd, a paper was read by Mr. W. Lant 
Carpenter, on The Position of Science in Colonial Education.” 
The Colonies to which Mr. Carpenter had directed his attention 
were: Canada generally; in South Africa, the Cape of Good 
Hope and Natal; Western and South Australia, Victoria, New 
South Wales, Queensland, New Zealand, and Tasmania, the 
last of which, unfortunately, was not represented at the present 
Exhibition. An account of the present condition of scientific 
education in each of these Colonies was given. As a general 
conclusion, Mr. Carpenter thought that the daims of science to 
a place in State-aided primary education were more fully reoog- 
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nised than in the old country, and this, not merely because it 
was the only foundation upon whfch^a system*of technological 
education could be securely built, but for its value in drawing 
out the minds of the pupils. As regards the branches by which 
the time-honoured routine of subjects might be most beneficially 
varied, precedence was almost universally accorded to drawing, 
and to the objective presentation of the elements of science. In 
Secondary, Grammar and High Schools, however, science scarcely 
occupied a position equal to that in corresponding English 
Schools, but there were many signs of improvement in this 
respect. In the Colleges and Universities of the older Colonies, 
the clas^c|il and academic infiuonce was still very strong, while 
in the newer ones the claims of scientific education to be put on 
an equal footing with literary were reeognisedi^ *Great as had 
been the process of public opinion in England during the last 
few years on the importance of science as an element in educa¬ 
tion, the author was disposed to consider it greater in the 
Colonies in the same period. Certainly the development of that 
opinion to its present point had been much more rapid in the 
Colonies than at home. Thertj were many voluntary Colonial 
associations for the promotion of science, and the author con¬ 
cluded his paper by throwing out the suggestion that, if there 
were grav% and practical difiiculties in the way of an Imperial 
federation of the Australian Colonies, tho establishment of an 
Australian Association for the Advancement of Sciencof^omewhat 
on the lines of the British and American Associations for similar 
purposes, miglit not be beyond the reach of practical Scientist^ 
and he was strongly of opinion that such a federation would 
tend to strengthen “the position of science in Colonial educa¬ 
tion.” A fuller report of the 2 )aper ipay be road in tho Jownal 
of the Society Arts. Some Indian gentlemen who were pre¬ 
sent at the reading of the paper desired that the author had 
included India also, since it was most important to direct atten¬ 
tion to the teaching of science in the Bojnbay University, and 
in India generally. 


EEVIEW. 


The Imperial Gazetteer of India. By W. W. Hunter, 
C.S.I., C.I.E.. LL.D. Second Edition. London : Triil^ner 
and Co. 

The first eight volumes of the new ffnd revised edition of 
this truly imperial work have just been published; and will 
be followed by six more volumes, completing the work. It is 
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founded on a Statistical Survey of the Empire, which was 
commenced jri 1^71, under the superintendence of Dr. Hunter, 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, 
and completed in 1886, extending to 128 printed volumes, 
aggregating 60,000 pages. The first edition, issued in 1881, 
was based, so far as the population statistics are concerned, 
on the Census of 1872, and occupied nine volumes. The 
present edition takes as its starting-point the Census of 1881. 
“ Its administrative statistics chielly refer to the years 1882- 
1884, but in certain of the larger questions dealt with, the facts 
are brought down to 1885.” Dr. Hunter, in his Preface, sp^ks 
of the large amount of fresh local information with which 
this edition is miriched; and thus continues: ^ 

‘‘The vast economic and social changes which are taking 
place in India have^ involved still larger additions. The rapid 
expansion of India’s foreign trade, of her internal railway 
system, and of steam factories, has profoundly affected the 
industrial equilibrium. Old centres of commerce, old staples of 
produce, the old domestic hand-manufactures, have in parts of 
the country declined. New cities, new marts, new ports, new 
staples, and new manufactures by machinery, have rarung up. 
The progress of Municipal institutions and of Locat’ Govern¬ 
ment Boa^s has, during the same period, tended *to remodel the 
fabric of rural administration. In the ten years ending 1884, 
t]^ latest date for whiqh the final returns are published, the 
foreign trade of India increased from 102 to 157 millions sterling; 
Indian shipping (outward and inward), from to 7^ million 
tons; the number of telegrams, from | of a million to 1|^ million; 
and the number of letters' or articles sent through the Indian 
Post Office, from 116 to 203 millions. During the last seven 
years of that period, the ascertained attendance at Indian schools 
rose from 1^ to 3 millions of pupils. « 

“ So far from repi4jsenting ‘ the stationary stage ’ of civilisa¬ 
tion, according to a former school of English economists, India 
is now one of the most rapidly progressive countries of the 
earth. An effort has been made in these volumes to briagt»ut 
the salient features of this great awakening of an Asiatic people 
to Western modes of thought and to the modem industrial life.*’ 

When we say that every place of importance is treated as 
regards its Physical A^ects, Historyy Popvlatim, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Trade, d,and Tenures, Administration, BanUary 
Aspects, it will be seen how extensive is the scope of the 
work. Vol. VI. is entirely devoted to "India”—its History, 
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Population, Religions, Languages, Rulers, Commerce, Geology, 
Zoology, Botany, &c.—and forms^ handSome volume of nearly 
800 pages, including a valuable Index. • 

The work, when comple4ed, will be a mighty storehouse 
of valuable information for ^all who are interested in the 
greatest dependency of the British Crown. 

J. B. Knight. 


“HOME, SWEET HOME!” 

0 InUfti! my mother land, my native country I Thy shores 
are far away; thy cities, rivers, hills, mountains, fields and 
forests are a dream to me. 0, my native town! I remember 
thee, the place of my abode, whore I have spent fifteen or six¬ 
teen happy winters without caring for the world. 0, my sweet 
home! I can only imagine thy walls—thy rooms in which we 
sat together, father and sons, in the hot summer, while the 
slowly-moving punkha waved gracefully above our heads and 
generously comforted us with its cooling air. Our doors, pro¬ 
tected by khas latties, were also an additional relief from the 
heat. In winter we all gathered together (with the exception 
of the women) round the lamp, a small cheerful fire blazing on 
the angeethi (hr hearth), while we discussed politics, ^he habits, 
the customs, manners and dresses of people of distant countries* 
Our sire, the lord, joyfully embraced his pet child; and tj^ 
other, with envious affection, tried to climb his knees to share 
his kiss. 0, my sweet home! I have not forgotten thy gardens 
and footpaths, where I had delightful walks with my dear father 
and brother, ^he blossoms of the orafige and lemon are odorous, 
and those of the mango and mm tree^s are lovely to the sight. 
“ Yes,” says the father; "the beds of roses and marigolds look 
delightful.” •We return, and begin to talk of flowers. I pic¬ 
ture to myself the outhouses for our helpers, the stable, the 
bay wheeler, the beautiful grey Arab, the iron-grey Kabul sire, 
and the Kathiawar, so strong and agreeable to the rider. Our 
obftinacy in riding on a hot afternoon, and the gentle reproaches 
of our wise lord, and his tender manner of instructing us to be 
kind to animals, are still fresh in my mind; also our impatient 
waiting for the cows and calves from far distant pastures and 
meadows in the evening, and receiving our favourite ffolabo a$ 
she comes lowing to meet us, foremost and proudest with her 
tinkling bells. Sweet home! I also think of thy kitchen where 
we enjoyed our meals together, sitting on wool carpets, laiighimg 
and joking, but careful not to be touched by each other. In 
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the rainy season, many times the poor cook lauttmrs and grum¬ 
bles because the* fresh and wet wood does mot bum, and it 
therefore stu^ his passion. Although we suffered fibtn the pain 
and discomfort of the smoke, and,tears flowed unceasingly for 
a time, yet we heartily liked the hour. , 

There was a circle of frien&s, our schoolfellows, some of 
whom came on Sunday; others on Friday, who were Arabic 
scholars; some—«ur bosom friends—called any day they liked. 
These latter did not stand on ceremony: they poured into my 
ear their secrets, troubles and pleasures, and I did the, saihe to 
them,—all sharing the other’s confidence, sympathy, joys and 
griefs. . • 

Now our good old father comes in, bringing dishes of^sweet- 
meats and fruits, and offers them to his sons’ friend^and shows 
them every mark of hospitality. It is getting late ^our friends 
must go. One says his home is a long way off; another adds 
he has to prepare seme propositions in Euclid; a third assures 
us his mother does not like his being out so late in the evening. 
With such excuses they all leave. 

It is evening, and we go into the zenana for our meals. Our 
little dog Jht follows us, looking at us with his bright eyes and 
expecting to receive some food, and when we give it to him he 
acknowledges it thankfully with his tail. Ah! anin^ls recog¬ 
nise affection and gratitude. But our old aunt disliked such an 
act of beiijgivolence towards the dumb creature: “she preferred 
that we should take our meals without the company of animals. 

^ FTemember my childhood, when, night after night, we heard 
stdries similar to ffed Riding Hood from our aunt, on condition 
that we went to bed soon; or while we were in bed, but unable to 
sleep, her fingers moving gently through my hair, produced .an 
effect of mesmerism, whjen sent me soon into sweet slumber. 
O, shall I ever feel those fingers again ? Shall I ever be a child ? 
Shall I ever again be lulled? I hear a voice, “Never, never!” 
from an unseen place above. I wish I had the wiugs of a dove 
to fly away to see the*e, 0 dear aunt, in thy old days and grey 
hair,'to sit by thy side and hear all about our departed ances¬ 
tors, whose history edifies and amuses us, whose annals make 
us brave and teach us simplicity of life. You must not*be 
surprised, my reader, to hear nothing about my mother. I was 
not brought up by her. When I was ten or eleven yeaitt of 
age I returned to her, but she was soon taken away from us. 
Yet at this age of manhood the memory of her affection is 
unbearable; but I cherish the hope of following her example 
in kindness, forgiveness, forbearance, generosity, self-denial and 
self-respect. I cannot see her any more in tnis life.. My recol¬ 
lection of her appearance and speech is faint, and so 1 am in a 
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-state of despoiKfency. Had she been after the type of Western 
-WDinen in ideas, I should have possessed htjr photograpli, and 
this would have quenched somewhat the feverish aJSectiod which 
is natural to a son. She made an oral will, because she did not 
know reading and writing, dnd left us a legacy of her goodwill. 
She gave most solemn words in -trust for us to our father: 
“Give education to the children; teach them to lead honest 
lives; to respect the old, and to be merciful to all; not to pursue 
wealth, which fades; and to show sincere devotion to the 
Almighty.” The honest trustee carried out licr wishes in their 
entirety. Now it is left to us to act upon them. 

I think I had better refrain from further mention of* my 
inothe» 11 am not the only one who mourns for his mother with 
depth of sorrow. Many hearts beat and sigh in remembrance of 
parents, ar^d many eyes shed copious tears, like gome showering 
ou the cheeks. I must also not follow the dogmatic views of the 
illiterate, who see their dead friends in tjjie brilliant stars over¬ 
head. However, we are fretful, unsatisfied creatui-es: we had 
better forget care aud anxiety,—the only remedy for this 
melancholy. 

I remernbor my school days, especially in tlie summer, when I 
walked with my brother, at six o’clock in the morning, to school, 
and met the odorous breezes which came to us from sweeping 
the shrubs aud flowers, wild and cultivated. From the mango 
and other trpes we heard often tho soft engaging notes of the 
koel, a bird of summer, which reach to a long distance. We 
also mocked tho bird whilst we stood under the tree, calling t<j 
her, as children do, “ Thou art the wife of a crow.” We usea to 
hear the songs of other birds, some going from their resting- 
places in search of food, and others to the riverside in flocks. 
We have also been pleased with seeing pigeons, doves, and lots 
of other winged creatures bathing iif the- pools in the streets, 
and flapping to dry themselves. 

Now we are at school: the master of each class reads out the 
names from *the register, and thus discoters which students are 
absent. In summer we remained at school 0—12 ; in winter, 
10—4. We learned English, History and Geography, Persian 
and Hindustani (or Sanskrit and Nagri), Writing-and Mathe¬ 
matics. Figures were the subject which I always dreaded, 
and which humbled my pride in my class. But I was always 
happy within the school walls. At one prize-giving, I received 
some rupees for good behaviour and attendances. Well I 
remember that the Sessions Judge of the district presided 
■on that occasion. Now the business of the school is over, and 
we all return to our homes. In the evening I go to %he M^ll, 
snd my brother accompanies me. On one side a dub stands 
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and a library; on the other is a garden, where a band plays. 
The ciyil and military* authouties are listening, from their- 
carriages, on horseback, and on foot. Their ladies are with 
them, with faces grave or smiling,^ of gentle disposition. All 
is hushed ; the stillness of the trees and air shows how attentively 
even these listen to the musicl At such a time the thoughts and 
speculations of my heart rise and sink like ocean waves. Here - 
I built a magnificent castle in the air; there it was destroyed. 
It was the burning heat which shrivelled the blossoms and killed 
the buds of my hope. 

Next day a real storm visits the town, and brings an army 
of violent gales and hail, rooting up trees, throwing down tiled 
and thatched roofs, upsetting conveyances, stopping* 'traffic, 
killing innocent birds, and wounding beggars in the streets. 
The wind and hail are followed by tiie roaring tlfunder andi 
gleaming lightning. It is Nature’s fatal sword which destroys 
cattle in the country, and annihilates men and women. “ Don’t 
go out, my dear,” say father and mother to their dear eldest 
son. “ Don’t sit by my side,” repeats his cousin, both being the 
eldest in their families: “ Don’t put on black things, because 
the lightning is sure to fall upon us.” Although these are all 
superstitions, yet they are the rules which are written on hearts 
from one generation to another, and must be regarded. Now 
the rain pours down in torrents, and continues for a week. It 
comes into ^'our room through the roof, overflows the rivers, 
inundates cottages, and carries away farmers’ cattle. 

^During such a rainy season, cobras and other creeping- 
things, scorpions and wasps, increase in abundance; lions, wild’ 
elephants, wolves, and hideously fierce animals come out of the 
forest, and roam in the sugar-cane and maize fields, and show 
their enmity to mankind. / , 

0 my, native towh! thy charms are still fresh, and thy 
attractions are g^eat to me. Well I remember thy districts, 
streets, temples and mosques, cantonment, fairs and festivals. 

In the streets the airangement of the shops is surprisingly 
agreeable. We see confectioners’ shops, where men and children > 
hastily go to jj>uy some sweetmeats. This is also a dairy where 
one gets milk, cream, and sugar. Next to this there are millinefs, 
and then follow jewellers', gold and silversmiths, boot and shoe 
sellers, florists, engravers, and, last, money changers. Here and. 
there are dotted about butchers’ shops, where you see carcases • 
hanging, and you pass by quickly, covering your nose and eyes 
with a handkerchief to escape the unpleasant smell and sight. 

There are districts for Hindus and Mohamedans. Some are - 
inhabited by nawahs, others by rich mahqjam as well as by poor • 
people. Temples and mosques are found everywhere. Some of 
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them are much frequented; others are neglected, and tenanted 
by ghosts. A Muslim: goes to "the Jdmai-i*mmjid on Friday, 
washes himself, and stands in the row of his brotfiers for prayer 
behind the Imam. A Hindu visits his temple, rings the bell 
which is suspended in the entrance, leaving his shoes outside, 
and before he goes to the aftar, kneels before the image, im¬ 
plores for what he desires, and comes out with a blush and hope, 
wetting his fingers in the holy water which runs round and 
round the image, and touching his eyes, and breast, like the 
Boman Catholics. 

ABengaliHindu may be hastily running towards the “Mundir’* 
of the goddess Kali, which is represented by the figure of a strong, 
well-built woman standing on the god Shiva, with a sword 
in her left hand and a bowl in her right. Her red tongue is 
hanging oiit of her mouth, as she thirsts for blood ; she wears a 
necklace of human heads, which are supposed to have been cut 
off for her ornament. Her black figtlre, bright eyes, and 
majestic deportment inspire awe and terror in the beholder. 
Hundreds of male goats are sacrificed before the goddess, to 
quench her thirst. In the evening, in many “Mundirs,” the 
enchantment of prayers, the harmony of singing, the burning of 
camphor on a silver tray as an oblation to the gods and god¬ 
desses, and the enthusiastic chorus of voices, “ Victory be to the 
gods,’^ are exquisite to see and listen to. The b)wn once had 
its walls all Around, which are destroyed; but the^emnant is 
still to be seen. It has many gates; as,.the Khairnagga/r^ the 
Kimbohf the Delhi, the Lohrah, the Shahpeer, the Boodhma gales. 
I must also mention a street called Sept Bazar, commoncihg. 
from the Boodhana gate, and leading up .to the Andar Co(d. 
This bazaar owes its reputation to its beauty, and owes its 
design to Mv. Sept, after whoso name it has been called. It 
is not a great exaggeration if I call it a second Regent Street. 
The former, nowadays, is inhabited by a few wretchedly poor 
people, and is haunted by ghosts and evU spirits. But if ever 
human skill shall touch its walls, it will be unique for its 
magnificence and attractiveness. 

I remember with what fervent joy and pleasure the whole 
to^ flocks to the fairs. On those occasions we too, with our 
friends, enjoyed much watching the torrents of life. In the 
Nohundi fair, merchants come from different places, and bring 
the best of products for sale, prepared with skill and industry. 
Afterwards the Ram Leela fair takes place, where Havana, the 
mighty King of Ceylon, and his brothers stand, in stature 
immeasurable. Havana ran away with the wife of Hama, and 
thu| a fearful war took place. Hama, with the help of Hanu- 
mcm, the leader of the monkey race, was viotonoud. He re- 
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leased his wife Seeta and killed Havana,—so the old legends 
relate. This fair attracts hundreds of thousands of people, who 
travel from the'town'and the neighbouring villages on elephants 
or horses, in carriages and on foot. 

In winter the Kattaeh bathing season begins, when men and 
women in the twilight and fresH morning, breathing gentle 
breezes, go to the rivers, canals, the monkey tank and wells, 
{ind take a bath, thus celebrating the sacred month. (This 
monkey tank is a beautiful artihcial lake. Its four sides are 
built of brick. Upon two sides stand old temples and domes, on 
the spots where the cruel rites of Suttee were performed. These 
buildSngs are occasional protections to the poor who are^ house¬ 
less. A flight of stairs leads down into the water. Clos§ by is 
a cremation place. The original name of the tank is the Suraj 
Kund, as it was constructed by a great benefactor off'the town, 
Suraj Mai, or Singh.) The bathers wait, with vessels full of 
water, until the High»Priest, the sun, arises from the east in a 
crimson garment, with the great pomj) and splendour which are 
provided for him by Nature. He is armed with the round 
shining shield, and his rays dart like lances into the heart of 
Darkness, which he thus banishes. Nature salutes him when 
the birds sing his praises, and the tender branches move in 
pleasure to receive him. He gives his benedictions to the whole 
earth. Shall I be able to see this holy procession again ? 

These aiis< the recollections with which my mind’ is full, and 
thy picture is before .m© ; but, when I attemi)t to touch it, it 
recedes from me, and I feel I am but dreaming. It is not my 
wish to indulge any longer in imagination onl}’-: I want thee, 
and only thee, for the sake of my dear parents and the friends 
who love me. 

A Bird j-rom the Garden of the World. 

London. 


HINDU WIDOWS. 


The subject of the Ke-marriage of Widows has befen 
lately brought before the Madras Branch of the National 
Indian. Associatioii bjr Mr. P. Chentsal Rao, one of the pro¬ 
moters of the Re-marriage Association in Southern India. 
We expect shortly to hear whether tlie Madras Committee 
has decided bn adopting any practical methods of co-operation 
with the eifoi'ts of Mr, Chentsal Rao and his friends. Mean¬ 
while we have much pleasure in printing a Papfir on the 
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subject, read some months ago by Mr. Chentsal Kao at 
Madras, stating his grounds ofr appeal for^iid to the National 
Indian Association. * * 

Mr. President, Ladies *and Q-entlemen,—I have often been 
asked by my friends why theiNational Indian Assooiation, whose 
avowed object is the social regeneration of India, does not come 
forwjird to help the cause of the re-marriage of Hindu widows 
—a subject which should enlist the sympathies of every friend 
of Indian progress—and I have alwo5’s found it difficult to 
answer the question. Th' reason, however, for the inaction of 
the Nathmal Indian Association in the matter, I suppose, is 
ihat thise who are connected with the reform have not hitherto 
prominently brought the subject before the Association; and I 
therefore jrenture to address you on the subject this evening, in 
order that, if you deem fit, you may take the matter into your 
kind consideration, and give the Ke-mfy'riage Association some 
practical help. 

The question of the re-marriage c»f Hindu women is, as you 
are aware, an old one. It lias boon often discussed by eminent 
pandits, and various attempts have been made by single in¬ 
dividuals to introduce the reform, but these endeavours have, 
if at all, only been partially successful. An Association was 
started in Madras, some twenty years ago, with the same object, 
but it did |iot live long. Kecently, liowever, through the in¬ 
defatigable labours of two of my conntr\'mon—"^eerasalingam 
Pantulu, at Kajamuudry, and Dowau Bahadur Eagoonadha 
Kao, at Madras,—the movement has acquired new life, ^t is 
now the subject of discussion everywhere, and pamphlets on 
pamphlets are being written to show that the re-marriage of 
Hindu women, especially of those who have become widows 
before they attained wom.'inhood, abd actually lived with their 
husbands, is not only in consonance with the feelings of humanity 
and justice^ but also with the ancient laws of the Hindus. 
These discussions have not been unattended with practical 
results. Within the last few years there have been no less 
than fourteen marriages of young widows. But now there is a 
pause, not because the zeal of the reforming party has, in any 
way, cooled down, nor because the country is now less prepared 
for the reform than before, but simply because our means for 
effecting the reform have become limited. At the commeace- 
ment of our undertaking, one gentleman, named Paida Kama- 
kristniah, of Cocanada, nobly came forward with hie help and 
gave us nearly Es. 14,000, and most of the marriages were 
performed with the aid of these funds. We- have no money at 
jfresent.* Eamakristniah would,have helped us with more funds, 
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and he actually promised to do so, but he recently met with 
some reverses in his commerciajl transactions, and we ourselves 
have thought it impriDper to indent upon him for further aid, as 
he has already done so much. T^e Association for the Be> 
marriage of Hindu Women was advised to appeal to the public 
for funds, but the President naturally felt compunction in asking 
for pecuniary aid from any but Hindus, and, I am sorry to say, 
we have not as yet got much help from this source. The 
aristocracy of this country, with a few noble exceptions, have 
not fully benefited by Western education and civilisation, and 
while they freely spend their money in foolish generosity or 
pomp, they seldom spend it on prudent charity, except when 
they happen to know that it will be appreciated by GovOTlfment. 
The middle classes are either poor or are under the influence of 
the so-called orthodox priestly class and of uneducated women 
of their households, who are opposed to the reform. The result 
is, we have got no adequate help from any quarter. I must 
not, however, here omit to mention that Haja 8ir T. Madhava 
Rao has given the Association the handsome donation of Rs. 600, 
and has promised more help; and we have also received some 
help from Mr. Sabapathi Moodelliar, of Bellary; but the help 
of one or two individuals can hardly satisfy the growing wants 
of the Association. The question, therefore, which I now wish 
to put to you is, whether, if I show the need for money, the 
National In^an Association should not exert itself to supply 
the want, and give a further impetus to a reform which has 
preceded thus far, and which, without some such extraneous 
help," is likely to come to a standstill ? 

I need hardly enumerate the growing evils of infant mar¬ 
riage and enforced widowhood. Everyone who has a soul and 
heart in him must feel, withdut the aid of any Sastr^s or Logic, 
how hard it is that a young and promising child should be 
married before she knows what marriage means, and then, if 
her so-called husband happens to die, she should bp doomed to 
permanent widowhood aliid subjected to all sorts of barbarities, 
which I omit to describe here, as it may give a shock to the 
feelings of the ladies present. This barbarous rule, that once a 
widow, for ever a widow, has led to unnamed crimes, sufferings 
and immoralities; and I confess it has always been a puzzle to 
me how a system, so inhuman and so cruel, has found existence 
in a country remarkable for its charities, and among a class of 
men who have cultivated their feeling# of kindness to such a 
nicety that they dread to kill an ant or cut open an egg! Be 
the case as it may, it is a fact that the system of infant mar¬ 
riages and enforced widowhood has gained a firm footi^ in tins 
country, and the generality of us have nearly lost all ^ling m 
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the matter. The so-called orthodox portion of the community, 
and the uneducated classes und^ their infltfence have not only 
lost all feeling in the matter, but their Jiearts are so much 
hardened that they even persecute those that endeavour to 
relieve them. Those thaf have been benefited, by Western 
education are either apathetic or timid. They have jet attained 
only the stage of agreeing in theory, but not in practice. 
Education has opened thoir eyes, but not equally so their 
hearts. . I am, however, glad to say that they do not join the 
crusade against the reformers, although they do not give them 
any practical help. When 1 say this, I refer only to the general 
state of things; for, 1 must admit that there are some educated 
men wll) give us their active co-operation, while again, on the 
other hand, there are others who, notwithstanding their high 
education ^nd University degrees, have joined the opposition, 
and thrown all obstacles in their power in the way of the reform. 

The combined result of the oppositioi^ of the uneducated and 
the apathy of the educated is, that those who endeavour to 
bring about the refoinu, as well as those who actually marry 
widows, are put to severe trials. They are at once excommuni¬ 
cated by their priests, the efiect of which is that they are deserted 
by their servants, abandoned by their relations and castemen; 
and they are put to so much inconvenience and discomfort that 
they can hardly hire a house to live in. If the excommunicated 
individuals ^re poor Brahmins who live on the bounty of the 
well-to-do men of their caste, by ministering to tfibir religious 
wants, the excommunication falls with the ^eatest hardship on 
them, as it cuts off their only means of livelihood. I myself 
had the honour of being excommunicated recently, along with 
my friend Uewan Bahadur Bagoonadha Bao, when 1 was at 
•once deserted by all my servants and abandoned by my relations. 

1 did not care as to the latter; but the fiesertion of my servants was 
■a serious inconvenience, and I had to pay large bonuses and 
double and^treble salaries to obtain new servants. I was able 
to bear thi8*additional expense, and I did bear it with pleasure; 
but how can a poor man do the same? He needs help till the 
widow-marrying class becomes pretty strong and self-sufficing, 
•or till he can get increased means of livelihood; and for this, 
money is required. Money is also required for sending out 
Missionaries for the purpose of distributing tracts and explaining 
to the people in all parts of the country that infant marriages 
and enforced widowhood|»are illegal, being in opposition to the 
true Hindu law; and that there are Associations which are 
willing to help them if they are persecuted for acting in oon- 
-formity with the law. 

* Then,’ ladies and gentlemen, if you are satisfied that infant 
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marriages and enforced tridi^whood are serious evils, and that' 
the woi-fe of refordk is impeded* for want of funds, then, I ask, 
does it not htfnome the duty of the National Indian Associa¬ 
tion to exert itself on behalf of t]^o cause, and do what lie^ 
in its power to relieve innocent widows from their life¬ 
long misery? To give you an idfta of the amount-of suffering 
for the relief of which I now solicit your aid, I may mention 
that' in India thore are sixteen millions of‘ Hindu widows, of 
whom one million one hundred and sixteen thousand are under 
the age of 25, nearly pne-fifth of this number belonging to the 
Presidency of Madras. I, for one, do not think that we need 
hesitate to give our help on the ground that the question is 
mixed up with religion. Marriage is not in its original Mature 
a religious institution; but it is simply regarded as such, as 
(ertain religious rites have to be performed at the •ime of the 
marriage. But such is the case in regard to every social observ¬ 
ance. We have religious rules for cleaning our teeth, eating 
our food, wearing our dress, and for every conceivable action of 
C)ur life; and if we are not to strive to improve the habits of 
our people, on the ground that we ought not to interfere with 
religious usage, our Association may as W'oll at once cease to 
exist. It seems to me that we should only refrain from inter¬ 
fering w'ith such usages and customs as are purely religious in 
1 heit-nature, and are not injurious to the community at large. 
A man worships a margosa tree to save himself an^i his country 
from an epidemic; it is not our business to tell him that it is 
ueejess. A man may become an ascetic in tho hope of gaining 
Paradise, and we need not interfere. But in a matter in which 
hundreds and thousands of innocent girls are actually tortured 
in the name of religion, I think it is the duty of every man and 
woman to interfere and stbp the evil, to whatever class the 
sufferers may belong, whether they are Hindus or Mahomedans 
or Christians. Enforced widowhood is nothing but a species of 
sljavery; and men of all nationalities may with propriety join to 
abolish it, whether it irf sanctioned or not by ancient laws of the 
class in which the slaver}' prevails. But fortunately in this 
case, enforced widowhood is a slavery unsanctioned by the true 
Hindu law. At any rate, there are numerous texts of undoubt^ 
authority which sanction the re-marriage of Hindu widows; and- 
they ought to be sufficient to satisfy the scruples of the most 
scrupulous, and enable them to set aside the existing pernieious 

It may be here asked whether, if the evil be so great as that 
escrib^ by me, and the Hindu law is iu our favour, "it is not 
right that Government should interfere and make infant mar¬ 
riage penah- and take away from the priests the power ^f. 
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exeommunication. This is a point on which warm discussions 
are now going on, and I do not wisii to enter Jnto any lengthy 
discussion here. Much can be said on both sides f but, on the 
wljole, it seems to me that it would not be good policy for 
Gk^ernment to interfere, at any rate at present. It is true that 
Government have put down swttee and infanticide by the iron 
hand of law, and it is also true that enforced widowhood and 
infant marriages sometimes lead to worse results; but there is a 
great deal of difference between suttee and infanticide, which are 
absolute murders, and infant marriages and enforced widow¬ 
hood. Public opinion mus' precede any penal legislation in 
such matters; and the reformers should be left to educate public 
feeling, %7iich is not at present enlightened enough to regard 
moral torture in the same light as physical torture. Whether 
in this matt|)r the interference of Government be expedient or 
not. I have no doubt but that an Association like the National 
Indian is bound to do all that lies in its jif)wer to relieve their 
helpless sisters who are suffering for no fault of theirs. I think 
that the National Indian Association may, with all propriety, 
appeal to the British and the Indian public of all classes for 
])ecuniary help to promote the work of the reformers, and aid 
the poor men and women who are made to suffer for doing a 
right thing ; and I think that an appeal proceeding from a 
mixed body of Europeans and Natives, and of ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, will n|)t go in vain. When we had the famine amongst 
us the other day, and people w'ere dying fast, we hart to appeal 
to the British public, and we know how nobly the British public 
responded to the appeal. Why should we believe that we slJSll 
nmke the appeal now in vain when our object is to relieve, not 
hundreds and thousands, hut more than a million of innocent 
women and qjiildren, not from the (Effects of famine for one or 
two years, but from life-long misery? Our Association was 
founded hy a lady, and some of its moving spirits are ladies; 
and T think tjiat it is therefore peculiarly competent, and I may 
say it is bound, to espouse the cause of iidian women, and do 
its best to relieve them from the unmerited misery to which 
they are subjected. 

•It has been suggested to me that it would be a good thing if 
the Association were to appoint a Committee of Europeans and 
Natives to prepare a critical history and edition of the marriage- 
laws of Hindus. I consider that this would be fruitless labour. 
The orthodox cbmmunity||P^ not likely to accept the code drawi^ 
up by the heterodox mergers of our Association ; and the edu¬ 
cated classes hardly require any further exposition of the law 
than tliat contained in the pamphlets published by my leairned 
friend Ragoonadha Bao and Pandit Tidyasagar, of Qcdontta, to 
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be oonTinced tbat the practice of enforced widowhood is inhuman 
and illegal. Moreoves, the' l^ndu lawgivers are so numerous, 
and belong ^o such different ages, the texts are so varied, the 
•creeds so many, and the commentaries often so perverted, that 
those who have steeled their heartk to the injustice of the present 
practice, and are only on the loc^-out for a pretext to justify it, 
can easily find some text, real or spurious, which plausibly sup¬ 
ports their view. Those, on the other hand, who are fully 
^persuaded that the practice is a monstrous evil, but ar^ deterred 
&om taking steps to remove it by the consideration that in doing 
so they will be running counter to the precepts of Hindu reli¬ 
gion, will find in the Hindu Scriptures, as shown by my friend 
X)ewan Bahadur Ragoonatha Rao, abundance of texis^io prove 
that the ancient, and even the later, Hindu lawgivers did not 
enjoin so inhuman a practice. For these reasonsi^ I think the 
codification proposed will serve no useful purpose. On the con¬ 
trary, if the edition jhappens to run counter to the views pro¬ 
mulgated by the.reformers even in a few unimportant points, it 
may do considerable mischief. Another suggestion that has 
been made to me is, that the President of the Re-marriage 
Association may be invited to read a paper annually before our 
Association on the progress the reform is making, and the 
extent to which it was helped forward by this Association 
■during the year. This is a good suggestion, and I daresay the 
President will be glad to read the paper and j^o receive and 
consider tlfe suggestions of the Association for the advancement 
•<^ the cause. 

^ Ladies and Gentlemen, I shall not take up more of your 
time, but sit down with the ardent hope that your hearts will 
be touched by the miseries of your widowed sisters, and that 
you win give the subject your best consideration. ^ 


EEPOET (5n the administeaxion 
OF puduk6ta, foe the yeae 

* A-D. Ioo4-o5. * 


The principal domestic event in the Pudukdta State, 
daring the year 1884-85, seems to juve been the marriage of 
the Rajah's granddaughters, agecW*espectively fifteen and 
twelve, to a nephew and a distant ^ousin of His Highness. 
Native Princes in general are not long-lived, and no former 
.ruler of Pudukdta has ever witnessed the marriage of a grand- 
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child. The portions of the report which give an account of the 
education of the Heir Apparent t^row some light gn the short 
lives of the Tondamars. The young Prince is beginning to make 
fair progress in his studies,%nd he is described as “having 
already shown an interest in physical exercise by attending 
the College Gymnasium, to witness the schoolboys at their 
gymnastic exercises.” He is to play at Badminton and lawn 
tennis hereafter, when the ground, which is being prepared, is 
ready for use. In the meantime, the results are such as might 
be expected. “ Obesity,” sayi^ the Minister; “ seems to be almost 
a diseas^c^ Oriental Iloyalty; and it is, I regret to say, already 
exhibiting itself in the young Prince, who is now in his 
eleventh year.” 

The desijnations of the principal officers of the State have 
been changed. The Sirkele, Karbar, and Deputy Karbar are 
in future to be known as the Dewan, Dewan Peishkar, and 
Deputy Peishkar. 

Certain vexatious cesses, which used to be levied from 
the ryots for the benefit of pagodas, religious mendicants, 
astrologers, and otlier persons, have been abolished, and com¬ 
pensation given by the State. The Kegulation for the 
Eegistration of Assurances has been revised. Pules have 
been framed fofr the enfranchisement of Service and c^her Inam 
lands. The revision of village and other establishments, and 
the reorganisation of the judicial branch of the Administratian 
have been under consideration. 

Pules have been promulgated for grants-in-aid to vernac¬ 
ular schools. At present Indian History and Geography are 
not taught in^ihese schools, and the object of the rules is to 
induce the teachers to add these subjects to their curriculum, 
to submit their schools to inspection, and to keep attendance 
rolls and registers in certain forms. M daily attendance of 
from 10 to 25 pupils will entitle a school to an annual grant 
not exceeding Ps. 25. In schools containing Ijfpm 25 to 40 
pupils, a grant of Ps. 50 may be obtained; and in larger 
schools, a grant of Ps. 75. In Anglo-vernacular schools th^*^ 
grants are to be at double the above rates. 

The attendance in th^daharajah’s College, Pudul^a, has 
risen from 400 to 454. OTt of 20 students who wolft up for 
the First Examination in Arts, 7 passed, with one \n the first 
class; and 17 out of 28 passed the Matriculation Examination, 
one being in the first class. 356 boys weuit up for various 
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school examinations^ and 220 passed, 106 h^ing in the first 
class. Arapng other improvements, a consulting library has 
been formed, and a gymnastic instructor appointed. 

The Pudnkota Girls’ Schoof, which is now in its second 
year, contains 69 girls. The* curriculum extends over four 
years, and is framed for girls from 6 to 10. Indian History, 
Geography, and the elements of Hygiene have been introduced 
into the highest class. All the classes underwent a public 
examination, and the results are described as very satisfactory. 

M. Macdonald. 

_ - - - --_ i 4 

THE MEDICAL WOMEN EOE INDIA* FUND, 

. DOMBAY. 

We have reccdved from Bombay the second annual Eeport 
of the Medical Women for India Fund for the year ending 
December 31st, 1885. It is as follows : 

“The Executive Committee of the above Fund beg to 
submit their Report for the year ending 31st December, 1885. 

^'Thc^Japer SuHman Dispeiisary. —From* Dr. Pechey’s 
Report, which is attached, it will be seen tliat no less*than 
^7^429 patients, consisting of women and children, received 
medical attention during the year at this 1 )ispensary. 

“The work was carried on under many difficulties by 
Dr. Pechey and Dr. Ellaby in the temporary structure erected 
by Mr. Hajee Curreem* Mahomed Sulirnan, inlhe Esplanade 
Market Road, near the Crawford Market, while the new 
building, which is also the gift of the above gentleman, was 
in course of construction. 

“ The Committee have, with much reluctance, on several 
occasions been compelled to put a check on the rapidly 
increasing number of patients which daily attended at*the 
Dispensary, the funds at the disposal of the Committee being 
insufficient to meet the increased expense of relieving so 
large a number of people. The Bombay Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration have continued to contribtKe Rs. 500 a mouth to the. 
Fund; but out of this sum the Committee have, with the 
permission of the Corporation, set aside Rs. 200 for the pay¬ 
ment of the rent of the temporary hospital at Khetwady. 
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“The remaining Rs. 300 a month available for the working 
of the Dispensary, together with Che sum of Its. 564 collected 
by subscription, has proved insufficient for the purpose, and 
the Committee have had to^ draw on the resources of the 
Fund to meet the deficiency. • 

“The expenses have been kept-down as low as possible; 
but the expenditure on account of drugs has amounted on an 
average to Ks. 303 a moulli ■. while the working expenses and 
salaries to the staff of nurses, compounders, &c., have been 
Rs. 170 a month. 

“ Kl^ffuady Hospital .—The small temporary hospital for 
women and children, referred to in the last Report of the 
Committee, was opened on 28th April, 1885. It consists of 
two bungaldws situated on the west side of tlie Khetwady 
main road. The Committee found it necessary to spend a 
considerable sum of money in order to rPnder the buildings 
suitable for the purpose of a bowspilal; but an appeal made 
by the Committee for special subscriptions was responded to 
lit once by the friends and supporters of the institution. 

“ By a Government Resolution, dated 19th February, 1885, 
the sum of Rs. 2,402 was sanctioned for furnishing the hos- 
]>ital;.but as some of the articles specified were considered 
unnecessary ly tlie Senior Medical Officer, only IJs. 2,101 of 
tlie above sum -was ex])endcd. On the other hand, it wqi 
found that a great many things were necessary in order 
])1ace the hospital on a proper footing which had not been 
allowed for in the Government estimate, such as towels, 
pillow-cases, dusters, lamps, beiich^, bowls for food, chicks, 
filters, instrument cases, notice boards, and furniture for the 
compounders’ room, &c. All these things had to be obtained 
in order to start the hospital; so that while on the one hand 
a'Saving of ifs. 301 was effected, the tot(fil cost of the furni¬ 
ture and requisites exceeded the sum sanctioned by Rs. 777-2-0. 
The Committee have laid the matter before the Surgeon- 
General; and seeing that all the articles obtained will be 
available for use in the Cama Hospital, and bearing in mind 
the great difficulty of estimating the requirements of such 
institution, the Committee hope that the Government, will 
sanction the excess expenditure above referred to. The Com¬ 
mittee have also defrayed the cost of a European night nurse 
at the hospital. Government having made no provision in 
their estimate for a night nurse. * 
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“In the eight m 9 nths, in 1885, during which this tem¬ 
porary hospital *was open, ll6 patients were admitted (102 
women and 14 children), and the average length of time 
which each patient remained ufider treatment was 20 days. 
The various diseases for whioh these women and children 
were treated will be found in Dr. Pechey’s Eeport, together 
with the following result: 


Cured . 

• ••• p* 60 

Relieved . 

ppp ppp ppp 61 

Discharges otherwise 

■ P* pap PPP 1 0 

1^1 e^l ... .a. ... ... 

««P PPP app 1 


102 

• 

“The sanitary difficulties connected with a temporary 
hospital of this description are necessarily very great, and 
the Committee consider that the above satisfactory results 
reflect great credit on the ability of the medical officers and 
the staff of nurses employed at the hospital. It should also 
be mentioned that Dr. Ellaby has of, her own accord resided 
at the hospital, and there can be little doubt that the careful 
nursing and attention which the patients received was in a 
great measure due to this fact. 

“H. M. Phipson, 

“J2b»orary Secretary, 

“ Bomhay^ let January^ 188QP 


“MEDICAL EEPORT, 1885. 

“During the year there have been 5,998 new patients at the 
Dispensary, with a to^^l attendance of 27,429. 'The numbers 
would have been much larger but for two reasons,—(1) the 
insufficiency of funds to meet the expense of drugs for a larger 
number, and (2) the want of more medical officers. The geneiTral 
public is apt to forget the amount of time required to see such 
a number as 100 patients daily. Even allowing only three 
minutes to each, it takes jive hours to see 100 patients; and private 
patients would think themselves very insufficiently attended to 
were they dismissed with the amount of investigation which can 
be carried on within the limits of three minutes. More medical 
officers aro urgently required, as frequently more than hcdf the 
fresh patients have to be sent away. 
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“With regard to diseases, those'special to women comprise, 
as before, the greater bulk, and«a very large proportion of 
patients come for some special ailment which doe» not appear 
in the list of women’s diseases on account of its being symp¬ 
tomatic of some general disease. It is interesting to observe 
how certain diseases obtain amongst certain races as the result 
of their special customs. The prevalence amongst Hindoo 
women of rickets and scrofula is, no doubt, due to their custom 
of early marriage; the demands of maternity being made upon 
a system in which the bones and other tissues are not yet fully 
developed, the offspring is insufficiently nourished, and that at' 
the expei^e of the mother. The pwrdah system prevalent' 
amongs^ne Mussulman women, tells most injuriously, especially 
in a closely crowded city like Bombay, and it is quite sad to 
see girls, wjjjo as long as they are allowed to run about and • 
get fresh air are robust and healthy, fall victims, as soon as 
they are secluded, to consumption, the disease which always 
dogs the life of those whose time is spent in close, ill-ventilated 
rooms. Mussulmans have repeatedly said to' me, ‘ All our 
women die of consumption.’ The Parsees, again, are specially 
liable to internal inflammatory maladies, the result almost in¬ 
variably of the customs prevalent amongst them with regard to 
lying-in women, who, being secluded for a lengthened period' to 
the most unhealthy and dampest part of the house, at a time 
when fresh aip* and protection from chill are most essential, 
often suffer life-long mischief in consequence. Mniy of the- 
ground-floors in the Fort and Dhobi Talao are never free from 
the contamination of sewer gas, and it is really surprising tliat 
the women do not suffer more frequently from fever, diphtheria, 
and other drain maladies. 

“A great mortality is caused amdi^st children in Bombay 
by the custom, so common with some of the lower orders, of 
giving opium, and it is greatly to be desired that some check 
could be put qpon this most murderous habit. 

“ The temporary hospital at Khetwad# has received, in the 
eight months during which it has been open, 102 adults and 14 
children. As in the dispensary, the largest number are drawn 
from amongst the Mussulman ..community, the Hindoos coming 
next. Every care has been taken to meet, as far as possible,, 
the prejudices of the different races and castes, and the patients 
have always seemed satisfled in this respect. The great ' 
oulty is in keeping them in hospital long enough: as sopn as 
they feel better they are anxious to get up and*go homle, find 
they often leave before they are quite well; hence the dumber 
in the list represented as being relieved rather than cured. 

“ Several ladies have kin^y sent gifts of garments, sheets,„ 
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old linen, fruit, and flowers ; and it cannot be too widely known 
that presents of ^Ms kind are^ejctremely acceptable, the Govern- 
mcnt allowance of personal and house linen being dictated by 
the very strictest economy. 

“EtuTH Pechey, M.D., 

Senior Physiokin to the Jaffer Sniiman Dittpeneary, 
and the Khettoadi Ho»pitat for Women and 
Children.^' 

The temporary arrangements refen’ed to in the above 
lleport have now been superseded by the opening of the 
permanent Jaffer Suliman Dispensary, and the completion of 
the hospital founded by Mr. 1*. H. Cama. 


VISITS TO INSTITUTIONS, &c. 


On June 2Cth, a .very interesting visit was made to 
Westminster Abbey by a large party of Indian gentlemen, 
under the guidance of one of the Minor Canons, Itev. Edwin 
Price. In the first place, the history of the Abbey 
was brief^ related; and then, beginning witl) Edward the 
Oonfessorl •Chapel, which contains the Coronation Chair, 
a:^d some Eoyal tombs of great anticjuity, Mr. Price pointed 
out the various monuments of historical interest. Some 
time was spent in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, where that 
King’s mother and his descendants, the Queens Mary and 
Elizabeth, were interred. In the part of tlie Abbey called 
Poets’ Corner, busts and tablets are seen commemorating the 
chief English poets from the period of Chaucer; while the 
long nave contains ^memorial stones to men "renowned in 
many and varied lines of .distinction. The grandeur and 
dignity of the Abbey could not fail to strike deeply those 
especially who visited for the first time this impressive 
building. 

On July 1st, Mr. and Mrs. Bosworth Smith kindly invited 
several Indian students for the Speech-Day of Harrow School. 
The weather was beautiful. After the Kecitations, the school- 
houses; &C., were inspected, and lunch, in pleasant society, was 
enjoyed by the guests at the Masters’ houses, some of whom 
had arranged tents upon their lawns. 
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A pleasant afternoon was spent on July 8th in the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition, when seveial Indian alid English mem¬ 
bers of the National Indian Association were conducted over the 
Colonial Courts. The products and other exhibits from New 
South Wales w'ere well explained by Mr. Septimus Pryce, of 
Sydney; and the other Australian Colonies, Victoria, Queens¬ 
land, South Australia and Western Australia, as well as New 
Zealand and Canada, were also visited. When the illuminations 
began, the system of electric liglitihg at the Exhibition was 
kindly explained to the party by Mr. Stevenson, the represen¬ 
tative of ^hQ well-known engineering firm of Messrs. Galloway 
and Softs, of Manchester, who have the contract for lighting 
up the gardens and for illuminating the fountains. Mr. 
Stevenson snabled the visitors to see the full effect of the 
symmetry and design of the electric lighting by taking them 
to the Eoyal box, and they were much indebted to him and 
his friends for the unusual facilities by which he enabled 
them to appreciate the invention and skill connected with the 
fairy-like scene. 

We have not before mentioned that three Soirees of the 
National Indian Association have been already held (at the 
Kooms of the Medical Society) this year—in January, early in 
May, and agj.in on July 3rd. All have been weU attended, 
and have been marked by much sociality and pleasant inter¬ 
course. On the last occasion, the following’were a few am<mg 
those present: Lord Napier of Magdala, Baron John BentincK, 
H.H.^the Thakore Saheb of fJondal, H.H. Nasrullah Khan of 
Sachin, Mr. Thornton, C.S.T., Sir^ Charles Turner, C.I.E., 
Surgeon-General and Mrs. Balfour,* Miss Temple, Mr. B. H. 
Baden Powell, General and Mrs. Macdonald, H.H. Gunpatrao , 
Roy.of Baroda; Mr. B. L. Gupta, B.C.S., Mr. W. A. Porter, Mrs. 
and Miss Bedk, Mr. and Mrs. Stcbbing, Jlr. M. M. Bhownag- , 
gree, C.I.E., and Miss Bliownaggree, Mr. and Miss Bosworth 
Smith, General Pollard, R.E., Mr. Madan Gopal, Mr. and Mrs. 
Trevor lioper, Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Turkhud, Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Wood, &c., &c. We have omitted lately any special 
mention of the Soir^, which take place at regular intervals, 
and are much enjoyed by the large numbers of different 
nationalities who attend them; but it is well occasionally.^ 
to remind our readers of the continuance of these interestiji^ 
meetings. ' 


33 
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SCENERY IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


(E^racifrom a Lady'% htter rtcenlly received.) 


To-moirow we return to Simla, after a small tour into the 
mountains, which will thus have lasted ten days, and will 
have left scents and sights and sounds of beauty in one’s 
heart to be thankful for all one’s life. Narkanda, fsrty miles 
from Simla, where the snow panorama is revealed, is gener¬ 
ally where people stop ; but we went ten miles farther on to 
.Baghi-rrnothing particular to see there; but the forest 
through which the^pathway winds is more exquisite than 
anything you have ever imagined. Pines are, of course, the 
principal trees, and they grow into splendid monarchs of the 
forest—with* larches, spruces, firs, and deodars; so you can 
imagine what the scent is. We have had glorious fires of 
the cones each evening. There are oaks and hollies and 
walnuts, and trees like the English '' plane,” and magnificent 
horse-chestnuts out in blossom; but 1 think the under¬ 
growth in^lhese forests is the most exquisite thing possible. 
The ground is carpeted with maiden-hair ferns, growing 
aifiongst mosaand grasses. There are six or seven other ferns 
too,—the fairy-like parsley is one; the names of tlje others 
I j^on’t know. Wild anemones, white and purple, and the 
strawberry blossom, stud the green of the f^erns; and I 
counted twenty-five varieties of flowers, including wild roses 
(white and pink) and white and yellow jasmine. A lovely 
wild* vine is very frequent too, hanging its exquisitely tinted 
leaves round the trunks of the grey-green trees and over 
grand crags of rock. White clematis is abundant in part of 
the forest; and every now and then, on .left or right of the 
road the trees cease, and a grassy glade opens—^to the ri|;ht 
towering up to the sky-line, and to the left rolling away to 
tlm valleys far far below; these bounded, on the yonder side, 
by hi^ with grassy and wooded slopes, and further off by 
gmjQjifwountains, purple in the distance, and dimmer and 
dimmer in their hazy blue until they meet the peaks and 
valleys of the snows. How I have longed to be an artist 
all these days: every yard of the road is a study for a painter; 
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and as for the mountains and snows, they are quite beyond 
any words. We have been uirfortan&te iif never having a 
perfectly clear day to show us the whole range at once; but 
I think the views we got the first evening at Narkanda, when 
we watched the clouds* gradt^lly rolling asunder and lifting 
their grey veil in parts, only made the pictures more grand and 
mysterious; and for about half-an-hour we had a long sweep of 
glistening peaks to gaze at, standing out so purely against the 
evening sky. We were advised to try a road “ over the hills ” 
yesterday, on our way back, and it really was awful. A. and B. 
walked alj the way (22 miles),with a few yards, very occasionally, 
on thei? ponies; but having no nails in my boots, I couldn’t 
attempt it,—and really my head spun! . The way *1 was per¬ 
petually hanging in my “jampan” over the brink of feanul 
precipices, and being trotted round corners with only an ihch 
between me and the valley below, was a thing I did not enjoy; 
and I was only too glad when I could sortLctitnee get out and 
scramble along on foot. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Dispensary for Women at Calcutta, established by Hie 
Bengal Branch of the Countess of Dufferin’s Eund, has proved 
the need for such an institution by its immediate success. It 
was opened op April 8 th with one patient, and from that time 
the attendance had risen steadily to 80*a day. During May the 
number of patients was 1,48*1, and a rapid increase is expected. 
A separate entrance is provided for purdah women, who can be 
attended to b^etweon 8 and 0 in the momipg. It is considered 
necessary to increase the staff in order to meet the demand. 
The Engliihman appeals to the wealthy gentlemen of Bengal in 
aidtof this Dispensary. 


The Government of Bombay have sanctioned a grant of 
Bs. 100 per mensom for one year towards the support of the 
Institution for Deaf-mutes, promising thereafter to further con¬ 
sider its claims tp additional support. j 


Syud Ameer Hossein, Presidency Magistrate, Oalcuttai^jCs 
been appointed a member of Ihe Supreme Legislative Ooimoil. 
The Syud has been in the service of Government for the part 
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twenty-five years, and was a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council during the pei'il}d 1876-80. 

Babu Bam Kissen, a well-known Hindustani merchant, of 
Calcutta, has subscribe Es<>=2,000 in aid of the Indian Assooia-: 
tion for the Cultivation of Sciences. 

The Alexandra School at Amriteur for Native Christian G-irls, 
sent up three candidates for the Calcutta University Examina¬ 
tion of this year, two of whom passed. One is the daughter of 
a Native pastor at Kurrachee, the other the daughter of a 
pleader at Amritsur. 

7he Dayanand Anglo-Yedic College at Lahore has opened a 
School Branch, for educating up to the Matriculation olltndard. 
In the first* five days,. about 300 students were enrolled. The 
head-master' has offered his services gratis to the Sqhool, which 
has'^been opened temporarily in the premises of the Arya- 
Somaj. • 

Sir Madava Bao considers that the Nair women of the 
Western coast of India would be capable, if well educated, of 
engaging in various branches of useful employment, as teaching, 
printing, Government post-office and telegraph service, &c. Sir 
Madava has, therefore, expressed his willingness to give a 
reward of Bs. 200 to the first Nair woman that passes the 
l^atriculation Examination, and Bs. 500 if she passes the First 
Arts Exanunation. f 

The Hindu Patriot mentions »that Babu Gour Chunder Dey, 
afford wan, has manufactured single-bladed and double-blad^ 
knives, whic^ he sells direct from i^e manufacturer at. five and 
nine annas respectively. He takes orders for all kinds of outting 
instruments. • 

'Mr. Naoroji Dorabji* Khandalawala has been appointed 
CMental Translator to the Government of Bombay, a post for 
which he is said to be peculiarly fitted, by character,, abilities, 

■ and manners. i 

The death is' announced of Babu Akshaya Eumar Dutt, 
whose name has long been revered in Bengal as the Father of 
Bengali literature.” He did much to popularise Western science 
among his coimtrymen, and by the moral and religious tone of 
his writings he helped to elevate the'standard of his^commyinity. 
One of his works was a comprehensive account of the Beligious 
Sects of India. For many years A. K. Dutt had been obliged, 
tl^ugb severe-illness, to retire from public life. 

The Maharaj Kumari of Tikui, Bengal, on whom the title 
of Maharani, as a personal distinction, was bestowed on Her 
Majesty’s Bi^day, died on May 27th. 
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Mr. A. Boruah (of Assam), B.O.S., has devoted mach attentioxi 
to improvements at Bog^a, of whi^h .district he is in charge, hy- 
establishing a gymnasium and reviving the.publicr library, and 
in other ways. ^ 

A Law Class has been opened in connection with the Hyder¬ 
abad College, and Mr. Hukudi Chand, M.A., of the Calcutta 
University, has been appointed Law Lecturer.. The lectures will, 
for the present, be delivered in the Urdu language. 

Under the wills of two ladies, sisters,—Miss Sarah Bruce 
and Miss Mary Ann Bruce, — who died in Lugland, sums 
amounting to Rs. 600,000 wore bequeathed to the Secretary of 
State fiff •India, in trust for the foundation and endowment of 
an institution at Calcutta or in its vicinity, for the education 
and maintenance of half-caste or Eurasian female children, and 
in particulai' orphans or those deserted by their parents j i|uch 
children to be admitted only between tlie ages of live and ten years, 
and to be maintained until they can be provided for in some re¬ 
spectable and useful station in life.” Various religious societies in 
Calcutta having put in a claim for the control of the bequest, the 
High Court has had the matter in consideration for two or three 
years, and Mr. Justice Wilson lately pronounced a judgment 
which may be fairly regarded as the best possible method of 
carrying into effect the wishes of the testatrices. Arguing that 
the word “ institution does not necessarily mean a ” building” 
or other tan^ble object, but an established organilbtion for a 
settled purpose, he sots aside the idea of purchasing land and 
erecting buildings, and proposes to create a governing body»of 
twelve members, by whom the girls 'will bo selected and placed 
in such suitable boarding-schools as they may select, regard being 
had to the rel^ous denomination of the girls. Thus all religious 
bodies are fairly dealt with. No g^rl Wffl be educated or main¬ 
tained after she has attained the age of 17 years. 

A Bombay paper states that K. M. Bhat, a young Hindu, 
who went to America to study the art c/t dyeing, was excom¬ 
municated by his caste-fellows on his return to Puna ; and as he 
can do nothing with them, he has determined to return to 
America. 

j _____ 

Dr. W.W. Hunter lately gave a Lecture at Simla on Aurangzeb, 
in which he contrasted as follows the conciliation policy of .the 
Emperor Akbar with that of Aurangzeb: 

akbab’s policv. 

Aurangzeb’s great-grandfather, Akbar, deliberately accepted 
the policy of concili&tion as the basis of the Mugh^ Empire. 
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Akbar discerned that all previous Muhammadan rulers of India 
had been crushed between ty^o opposite forces: between fresh 
hordes of Musalman invaders from without, and the dense 
hostile mass of the Hindu population within. He conceived the 
design of erecting a really national empire in India, by enlisting 
the support of the native races. He married, and he compelled 
his family to marry, the daughters of Hindu princes. He 
abolished the Infidel Tax on the Hindu population. He threw 
open the highest offices in the State, and the highest commands 
in the army,,to Hindu leaders of men. 

** The response made to this policy of conciliation forms the 
most instructive episode in Indian history. One Hindis General 
subdued for Akbar the great provinces of Bengal and ^Orissa; 
and organised, as his finance minister, the revenue system of the 
Mughel Empire. Another Hindu General governed the Punjab. 
A third was hurried southward, two thousand miles from his 
command in Kabul, to put down a Muhammadan rising in 
districts not far from Calcutta, ^ Brahman bard led an imperial 
division in the field, and was Akbar’s dearest friend, for whose 
death the Emperor twice went into mourning. While Hindu 
leaders thus commanded the armies and shaped the policy of the 
empire, Hindu revenue-officers formed the backbone of its ad¬ 
ministration, and the Hindu militaiy races supplied the ftower of 
its troops. It was on this political confederation of interests, 
Musalman n^id Hindu, that the Mughal Empire rested, as long 
as it endured.” 

AUBAKGZEB’S POIilCV. 

<< The measures taken against the Hindus seemed for a time 
to promise success. Aurangzeb at once stopped the allowance to 
the Hindu high priest at Beuarea Many of the Hindu temples 
he levelled with the ground, erecting magnificent mosques out of 
their materials on the same sites. Ho personally took part in the 
work of conversion. ‘ His Majesty,’ says a Persian biographer, 

' himself teaches the holy confessions to numerous "infidels, and 
invests them with dresses of honour and other favours.’ He finally 
restored the Muhammadan calendar. He refused to take ofTerings 
at the Hindu festivals; and he sacrificed a large revenue from 
Hindu shrinea He remitted eighty taxes on t^e and religion, 
at a yearly loss of several millions sterling. The goods of the true 
believers, indeed, were for some time altogether exempted from 
^uties j and were eventually charged only one-half the rate paid 
, the Hindus. 

^ ‘^These remissions of revenue compelled Aurangzeb to resort 
to new taxation. When his Ministers protested against giving 
up the Hindu pilgrim-tax, he sternly refused to share the profits 
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of idolatry, and proposed a general tax on the mfidels inatead. 
That hated impost had been abolia|ied by*Akb%r in the previous 
century, as part of his policy of oondliation tov^ards the Hindua 
Aurangzeb revived the poll-tax on infidels, in spite of the 
clamours of the Hindu po{hilation. They rent the air with 
lamentations under the palace* windowa When he went forth 
in state on Friday to lead the prayers of the faithiul in the great 
mosque, he found the streets choked with* petitioners. The 
Emperor paused for a moment, for the suppliant crowd to open. 
Then he commanded his elephants to advance, trampling the 
wretched people under foot. The detested impost was unspar¬ 
ingly enforced. If a Hindu of position, writes a Persian his¬ 
torian,* •mfet a messongor of the tax-office, his countenance 
immediately changed. So low were the native races brought,' 
that a procjjamation was issued forbidding any Hindu to ride 
in a palankeen or on an Arab horse without a licence from 
Government.” * . 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

I 

Mr. Adhar Singh Gour, Fellow-Commoner and Prizeman of 
Downing College, Cambridge, has passed in the Second Division 
of the Law Tripos of the IJniversity of Cambridge, being the 
first Indian sfAident who has gained that place. OtpiTune 22nd 
he received at Cambridge his B.A. and LL.B degrees. 

On the same day Mr. Aziz Ahmad, Mr, InayatuUah, ftid 
Mr. Lowji M. Wadia (all of Trinity Hall), and Mr. Bamdas 
Chubildas (Christ’s), received the B.A. degree of the University 
of Cambridge and Mr. Bamdas Chubildas also the LL.B degree. 

Mr. George Nundy, B.A. of Sidney Sussex College, Cam¬ 
bridge (resident at Berar, India), has been admitted by proxy 
to incept in Arts. 

Mr. T. 0. Biswas (Balliol) has passe'^ in Class lY. of the 
Honour School of Jurisprudence of the University of Oxford. 

•Mr. N. D. Allbless (Caius) and Mr. Mahomed Shereef Khan 
(St John’s) have passed Part I. of the Previous Examination of 
the University of Cambridge in the Third Class,.and Mr. Mahdi 
Hasair (Christ’s) and Mr. B. A. Wadia (Downing) in tiie Fourth 
Class. 

Kumar Bhabendra Narayan, of Cooch Behar, has passed 
his* Second Professional Examination for tho triple qualification 
of L.O.E.P., L.B.C.S. of Edin., and L.F.P.S. of Glasgow, with 
high commendation. 
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The Hon. P. H^manatban, member of the Legislative Cbandl 
of Ceylon and Advocate of t^e Supreme Court of the leland of 
CeyloB, has i;:eceived the honour of a special call to the Bar from 
the Benchers of the Inner Temple. 

The following were also called to the Bar, on July 7th: 
Satyendra Prasanna Sinha (Lincoln’s Inn Scholarships in 
Common Law, 1884; Equity, 1885; and Intexnational and 
Constitutional Law, 188'6). Mahomed Hameed Ullah, B.A. 
Cambridge (Lincoln’s Inn). Ibrahim Ahmed, Oadord, and 
Adhar Singh Oour, B.A., LL.6. Cambridge (both of the Inner 
Temple). Tahrir Uddin Ahmed, Satya -Banjan Das, B.A Cam¬ 
bridge, and Nagendra Nath De, Calcutta University (all of the 
Middle Temple). ' 

The Benchers of the Middle Temple have awarded a First 
Class Scholarship of one hundred guineas, in Common and 
Criminal Law, to Moung Kyaw, and a Second Class Scholarship 
of thirty, guineas, in^ International and Constitutional Law, to 
Chan Toon. Both these students are from Burmah. 

Mr. Mahommed Baouf and Mr. M. Ahmad, students from 
the Allyghur College, have passed the Preliminary Examination 
of the ^nns of Court. 

Mr. M. L. Dutta took the Honours Certificate in the Senior 
Physics Examination of University College, London, at the close 
of the Session, and received a prise of books. 

The following gentlemen had the honour of being presented 
to H.B.H. the Prince of Wales at the Levee held on June 2.5th : 
MOulvi Bayyud Karamut Husein, Edulji Gursetji Banatwala, 
and G. Yetherajooloo Naidu. 

His‘Highness the Bajah of Narsingarh received an honorary 
degree at Cambridge, on^Jhly 9th, among the representatives of 
India emd the Oolonies on whom also this honour was conferred. 

Mr. M. M. Bhownaggree, representative of HiH. the Thakore 
Saheb of Bhownagger, who is one of the Commissioners of the 
Colonial and Indian ^Bxhibition, has been appointed to the 
Order of the Indian Empire for hie services in connoption with 
the Exhibition. 

A 

B^artvres. —Mr. M. A. Turkhud, Vico Principal of the 
Bajkiimac College, Bajkote, Eatthiawar; Mrs. Turkhud and 
two children ; Mr. Narendra Nath De, Barrister-at-Law^ Mr, 
Sat^'endra Prasanna Sinha, Barrister-at-Law; and Mr. .Satya 
S^anjan Das, Barrister-at-Law, for Calcutta. 

• , ; j ' t , 

The Telegraph Code word of the National Indian jiiseociation 
, (standing for name and address of the Hon» Sec.) is “ Omnes,” 
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THE COUNTESS OF DUFFEEIN’S FUND. 

SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE RECENT WORK OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR SUrVLYINCr FEMALE MEDICAL AID 
TO THE WOMEN OF INfilA. 


1. The last list of subscriptions received by the Central 
Committee was issued at the beginning of April; and the 
iuext list will not be publislied till July. Since tlic 31st 
March the Central Committee have receiv^ a contribution of 
2h per cent, on the gross receipts of the Bombay Branch; 
and several ftesh annual subscriptions have been jJtomised by 
individuals. But the Fund ha^ not increased as it should, 
and it is only by continued additions to the, number of rafin- 
bers, together with tlie annual subscriptions of those members 
who joined in 1885, that the income of the National Asso¬ 
ciation can l^e maintained. 

2^ The success of the movement is already ensured if 
eagerness to claim the benefits to be derived therefrom can be 
taken as a cniterion. From all parts of India applications for 
help are being constantly received, and* there is a difficulty 
to find a sufficient number of duly qualified Anglo-Indian or 
Indian ladies to take the appointnients offered for female 
medical practitioners. 

The expense of European or American lady doctors with 
the sums at present at the disposal of the National Association, 
precludes their employment, except in some central positions, 
where their superior attainments can be turned to use in the 
training of local students, and so justify the increased cost of 
their support. 


34 
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o. In Calcutta Mrs. Van Ingen, who was placed in charge 
of the Countess of Dtifferin’e Dispensaiy for Women, has 
within the shtTrt space of two months so gained the confidence 
of the public that 2 mrdah ladies i^ow attend the Dispensary, 
sure that they will receive careful attention without any risk 
of tlieir privacy being invaded \fy men. The success of this 
Dispensary, the first fruit of the Bengal Branch in Calcutta, 
is largely due to the untiring exertions of Mrs. Amir Ali, 
who has been indefatigable in arranging the various details. 
It may be of use to others starting simihir dispensaries 
elsewhere to note that the only men employed ab^t the 
establishment are the porter and the compounder, ndiuier of 
w’honi come in contact with the women patients. 

4. The Bengal Governinent has intimated its intention of 
handing over* the management of the Surnomoye Hostel to 
the Bengal Branch di the National Association on the 1st 
August, by which'time it is hoped that tlie Hostel will not 
only be ready for occupation, but i)rovided with an efficient 
staff. 

5, At Durhhunga the Countess of DufTerin laid the first 
stone of a Female Hospital and Dispensary on the Jllst March, 
which is being built at tlie sole cost of the Maharajah. 

•The MaJiarajah of I'hurbungah has engagedi.Miss Eams- 
botham, another lady doctor from Madras. This makes the 
foutth lady doctor placed by the National Association in less 
than a year from its formation. 

At Bankipore (l*atna) there is every prospect of the com- 
niuuity coming forward with sufficient funds to guarantee the 
expenses of a lady doctor, who will find more fliau enough 
w'ork in thb neighbouring city to keep her hands fully 
employed. 

t). At Allahabad a^ matron has been engaged to look after 
’ the Female Hospital which is being established there by the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudli Branch. 

At Agra work is being pushed on in order to provide 
increased accommodation necessary for the number of female 
studejits who are now coming up to the rising Medical Bchool. 
Great attention lias been paitl to the maintenance of the 
purdah, and it is hoped that the recent arrangements in this 
respect will atlbrd additional privacy to girls attending the 
lectures and hospital. 
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7. At Lahore the work begun last winter by Miss Bielby, 
M.D., has been so successful that it \^as seriously, consider^ 
whether she should not have an assistant (lady Tioctor). Un¬ 
luckily, want of available guilds prevented this. 

At Delhi public feeling is being stirred U}) with a view 
to the appointment of a latly doctor to the charge of the 
female ward in the new City Hospital (Municipal). From 
other districts of the Punjab, enquiries are being made for 
lady doctors or trained midwives to instruct classes. 

*8. At llewah the J?tato has determined to establish a 
Midwifejy Class, and a suitable instructress is now being 
looke(f i'or. 

Mis.s Smith, in IJlwar, who only took work last ^ 
January, has already won the confidence of the Maharajah 
and his people; Und Her Highness the Begum lias offered a 
similar appointment at Bhojial to Miss Stewart, of Madras. 

i). A public meeting held in Eangoon on tlie 17th April 
established a Branch of t].ie National Association in Biirmah; 
and by way of at once beginning work, decided to open classes 
for the instruction of midwives and nurses. 

10. Tlie recent alterations in the rules regarding the en¬ 
trance e.\:amination of female medical students in Calcutta 
has been attbnded with marked success, and tlnftiks to this 
alteration and Sir Walter de Sojizas liberality in the way of 
scholarships, there is now every prospect of a g<iod snpjily of 
female medical students being trained for Bmigal. This pro¬ 
mises well, for the future, but it will be some time before the 
pupils now filtering on their studies will be ready or quijlified 
to practise. In the meantime Madras is reaping the benefit 
of its enlightened action in the medical training of female 
students, aiitj before long it is hoped that all who have passed 
from its Medical College will he provided with advantageous 
situations. Already three out of six ladies who have qualified 
either hold or have been offered appointments tlirough the 
aj^ucy of the National Association. 

11. The publication of the conditions on which the Queen- 
Empress’ and Viceroy’s^ medals will be awarded has been 
unavoidalDly delayed owing to tlie desire of the (Central Com¬ 
mittee to make the competition ohe which will ensure an 
equally high standard in every part of the Indian Empire; 
hut it is hoped that very shortly the conditions will be made 

34 * 
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public. A handsome design has been aelected for the Queen- 
Empress’ medal, and is now Jbeing executed at the 'Gaicutta 
Mint. 

The delay in publishing the^ conditions on which the 
medals so liberally offered by the High Priest of the Eaid- 
yanath Temples is also to be regtetted; but it is expected that 
the rules will soon be ready to submit for the approval of the 
generous donor. These medals will be only open to Hindu 
girls,of high caste. 

12. The Central Committee have every reason to be grate¬ 
ful to the Committees of the various'Branches for the way in 
which the objects of the National Association have befen, and 
are being, made known, and where possible being practically 
applied. The Branches are now fairly organi^pd and in 
working order, but there is a very strong desire on the part of 
the promoters of the movement to make the Association a 
thoroughly national undertaking, and to interest the public 
generally in its management. 

13. For the convenience of business it was found neces> 
sary to limit the members of the Central Committee to a 
comparatively small body; but in order to infuse fresh ideas 
into its councils, and as widely as possible to give members 
of the Asg^poiatioii an idea of the work done by fhe Managing 
Committee, it was decided at a recent meeting that all Life- 
Coruiicillors (subscribers of Its. 5,000 and upwards) should be 
invited to attend the meetings of the Central Committee when 
staying in any place where a meeting was to be held. 

It has also been decidjjd to bring before the ndxt General 
Meeting an amendment by which subscribers wiil be allowed 
to count the aggregate of their contributions towards qualifica¬ 
tions for the title of Life-Councillors aud Life-Members. 

14. The money auhscribed is not sufficient to meet the 

lequiremeiits of the movement, which is now assumiifg very 
large proportions; and it may interest the public, as well as 
induce them to subscribe more liberally, if they know how 
the money collected by the Central Committee is being 
expended. « 

15. A lac is being invested in Municipal (Calcutta) Deben¬ 
tures in order to secure an income sufficient to cover the few 
scholarships about to be offered. These scholarships, moderate 
in themselves (Es. 150 per annum), are available for female 
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medical students at any Indian University or Medical College 
wnere, from various circumstances, the studelithas been unable 
to secure local help. Scholarships of Ks. 6 a month are also 
to be given to students training either as sick-nurses or mid¬ 
wives. 

A grant has been given 1;o the Punjab Branch in aid of 
the translation of medical text books for the use of female 
students. Another grant has been offered to the North- 
Western Provinces Branch towards building and other expenses 
at Agra. 

16. ^ paragraph recently appeared in an Indian paper 
aakin^to whom applications regarding the National Association 
should be addressed. Tlie Honorary Secretaries of the various 
Branches are always ready to give any information in their 
power; and any queries addressed to the Honorary Secretary, 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, Simla, will meet with a ready 
answer. j£ q 

Simla, 17th Jme, 188G. 


THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBJTION. 
{Kindly contributed Mr.T. N. MuiCEis.n and Mr.B. A. Quite.) 


Tlie brotlierly tie in which Providence has in a most 
miraculous way bound the English nation to the people of 
India, has bheri fostered and strengthened by the magnificent 
Exhibition lately successfully inaugurated under the auspices 
of His lioyal Highness the Prince of Wales. Englishmen 
upw regard Iheir fellow-subjects of ln<lia as their own kith 
and kin, and incidents have lately occurred to show how 
strongly the people of Great Britain repudiate the idea of 
classing the Indians as a foreign nation. The splendid display 
which India has made of her artistic wealth at the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition has elicited the admiration of the 
world; and any civilised country would feel proud to own 
and cherish an affectionate relationship with the intelligent 
producers of such beautiful things. Thus everyone, from the 
Queen-mother of the great Empire, the like of which the 
world never saw, to the humblest individual in the United 
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Kingdom, has vied with others to accord the most hearty- 
welcome to the Representatives whom tlie Goveriinfeiit of 
India has selected to take part in* the Exhibition. And 
what is more, the sincerity of the kind reception accorded 
them has made them feel that neither their Empress nor the 
British nation wish the IndianlS to be considered a subject 
race, but that they are anxious that the people of India 
should be co-shareis in the glory of the Empire, and fellow- 
labourers in W'orking out the great destiny which it is the lot 
of every British citizen to fulfil in the history of the world. 

Most aptly does the equestrian statue of the Prince of 
Wales, with the models of the native Indian soldicSs'in the 
background, meet the eye of the visitor, as he enters the 
Exhibition by the main entrance. The walls of tl|,e vestibule 
where the statue has been placed have been decorated with 
various scenes from <the British Colonie.s all over the world, 
among which there is a i)anorama of London as the metropolis 
of this vast Empire. The w’all behind the statue has been 
tastefully draped wdth chintzes made in the Panjs'ib and 
Kashmir. The native Indian soldiers, arsanged in a semi- 
circular form near the stfitue, represent tlie various w'arlike 
races who have contributed to the consolidation of the Indian 
empire, and belong to regiments wdjich fougbt side by side 
with the British in the plains ol‘ India, on the hiouiitaius of 
Afghanistan, under the walls of Pekin, and in tlje deserts of 
Africa. The brave Path an, the stalwart Jut, the Ijaiighty 
Brahman and Bajput of Oudh, tlie sturdy Coorkha, the wild 
Bhil, and the dark Kaik of South India stand proudly near 
their future Emperor, yrith determination in ?heir eye to 
uphold the victorious banner of England in defiance of all 
the world. 

A magnificent view of two row’s of screcES, having a 
broad pathway between and courts on either side, bursts 
upon the eye of the visitor as he leaves behind,the mighty 
array of these dusky warriors. This is the Indian Art Gallery, 
in which each Province of India has a separate court, filfed 
with art-ware of the most beautiful workmanship, as well as 
articles weird and curious in shape, size, and construction. 
India also occupies the two galleries on each side qf the Art- 
ware Section. In that on the right are the shops oiganised by 
Messrs. Henry King and Co., the Government agents for the 
Exhibition, where articles are sold and delivered on the spot 
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^hile on the left is the Economic and Ethnological Court, 
'Containing the raw products and thfe models of non-Aryan 
races inhabiting the forests and wilds of continental India. 
But before the visitor ent<jrs the Art-ware Gallery, his atten¬ 
tion is arrested by the Jungle Trophy on his right. This 
beautiful panorama of fores? scenery has been contributed by 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kuch Behar, and was tastefully 
got up by Messrs. Ward and Co. Here is shown liow the 
royal tiger noiselessly creeps through the tall grass before he 
springs on his prey; and how, in another place, the fearless 
beast leaps on the head of the mighty elephant, and fixes on 
it hi^ tangs and claws in an iron grip, while the elephant, 
with his ujdifted- trunk, sends forth a roar of pain, whicli 
resounds j:hrough rocic and ravine, spreading consternation 
among the herd of deer grazing on the hillside, awaking the 
lethargic bear from its mid-day slumber, and making the 
terrified ape cling fast to the branch, on tlie young blossom 
of which he has been feeding. The trophy is intended to 
give an idea of a hunting scene; but owing to the small 
space available, it is more an assemblage of forest animals 
than an actual representation of tiger-hunting in India. 

As mentioned before, the first things wliich attract the 
attention of the visitor in the Indian.Art Gallery are the 
screens, whfch stand in two rows on each side of the broad 
central avenue. These screens have been contributed bj the 
various Provinces and Native States' of India, to represent 
the characteristic style of architecture prevalent in each 
locality, and ai-e made of various materials, but chiefly of 
'wood and -stone. First stands the gateway from Jaipur, sur¬ 
mounted by a platform called Naklcarlxhd'iiA, on which musi¬ 
cians play at intervals during the day. Models of these 
musicians in picturesque dress, and ^with their respective 
instruments in their hands, are shown on this platform. 
Floral decorations, with the Saracenic lattice-work, have been 
freely lavished on the gateway. Naturally, the bare country 
or Eajputana, where timber-wood is scarce, cannot be the 
home of wood-carving; but these States have long been the 
refuge of the followers of the Jain^ system of faith, who 
have, from a remote antiquity, loved to adorn their temples 
with wood and metal embellishments. They imported the 
wood from distant places, had it carved into door panels, 
windows, or balconies for their teiiiples; and Dr. Heftdley 
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says that “ wonderful old traditional designs have thus been 
preserved.” Two* very‘appropriate mottoes have been afhxed 
on either side of the gateway; on the front side is the oft- 
repeated text from the Mohdllidratay “Yatodhar^ statojaya” 
which has been translated into Latin as "CTW mrtvs, iU victorr 
and into English as “ Where virtue is, is victory'' On the 
opposite side is placed the motto “ Ex OrierUe lux',' or “ From 
the Ectst someth the light." The symbol of the sun-god, from 
whom, according to Hindu mythology, the Eajas. of Jaipur 
have descended, has also been oarved on the platform. The 
rails are decorated with the five coloured banners of Jaipur, 
and with a copy of the standard whicli Jaipur, as m^iitber of 
the Imperial Federation, received from Lord Lytton on the 
occasion of the (Queen’s assuming the title of the Empress of 
India, as also with the Dignity of the Fish (Mahi-muratib) which 
the Emperor Farruklv^iyar conferred on the chief at the end 
of the last century. The Jaipur screens on each side of the 
central avenue are a continuation of the wood-work which 
has been so well illustrated in the gateway. They have, 
however, the additional adornment of panels of pictures, fpr 
which the town of Jaipur has long been famous. These 
pictures represent mythological scenes, chiefly from the 
Edmdyana and the Mahdbluiraia. Among them there are 
copies of a'most interesting book called Bazm-ndmah, which 
is a Persian abridgment of the Mahuhhdrata, by the poet Faizi, 
compiled from the translation of the whole work done under 
the direction of the Emperor Akbar the Great. There are 
also allegorical scenes representing the bad and good effects 
of sin and virtue, the trarisitoriness of the world^.the way to 
wisdom, and other illustrations both from the Hindu and the 
Jaink faith. In one ofi-hese a banyan tree symbolises Human 
Life; while Death, in the shape of an elephant,., is trying to 
pull it down. Only fveo slender roots—the threads of life— 
support the branches, and these even are being gnawed by 
two mice—the night and day. Honey, or worldly pleasure, 
hangs round, which the man covets, but which God urges 
him to shun. The man, however, tastes the poisonous plea¬ 
sure of the world, the ’threads of life are gnawed through, 
and he falls into the hell below, where avarice, senselessness,, 
desire, and anger, in the form of serpents, soon destroy him. 
Thus the nothingness of the, world has been kept ceaselessly 
before the ejfe of all Oriental nations in every creed and 
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religioD, Hindu, Buddhist, Jaina and Muhammadan, and has 
always made them unmindful of*worldly glofy and grandeur: 
to-day as it was more than two thousand yeafs ago, when 
Alexander the Great interviewed the gymnosophists of the 
l^anjib. 

The continuation of the Sbreen-work is maintained with 
effective symmetry by the other Kajputana States. On 
the right hand the State of Kotah has its screen made of 
black shislmn wood, inlaid with white ivory; and facing it, 
on the left, is the red sandstone screen of KarouU. The 
British district of Ajnur has its screen made of the soft 
soapston^; while, opposite, the State of Jodhpur has 
wood-carving, in which hooded serpents are a characteristic 
feature. Next comes the glorious screen of Bikanir, which 
is lacquered work, the floral patterns being richly gilded in 
gold, and placed on a black and red ground; Passing on, the 
Central India screens, made of wood and stone, and orna¬ 
mented with Hindu floral patterns, on which Saracenic 
designs have been thoroughly blended, the visitor arrives at 
the. superb Bombay wood-carving, which is perhaps the best 
of the work of this description shown at the Exhibition. 

So much praise has been awarded to the Bombay ornamented 
screen in all directions, that we should only be re-echoing it 
even if we wAre to express it in the most unfainiliaT language. 
We shall therefore confine our remarks more to the work¬ 
manship and design than to any praise. The Baroda poriSton 
of this structure, contributed by His Highness the Gaekwar, 
represents actual work usually found in His Highness’s terri¬ 
tory, only with a certain amount of \5are and exactness neces¬ 
sary to make it a good sample. Whie walking in the streets 
of Surat and Ahmfedabad, one finds rows after rows of houses 
with the whole of the frontage carved as elaborately as the 
piece now on view ; and on enquiry at the establishment of 
Mr. Mulchambhai Hattising, of the latter city, it is interesting 
to ^learn that most of his carvers came from Pattan, in the 
Baroda territory. How proud must His Highness be of his 
artisan subjects, the Gujerathis, who are acknowledged to be 
the best art manufacturers of the Bombay Presidency! In 
passing to the Bhownagar portion, contributed by His High¬ 
ness tlie Thakur Saheb of that place, we find distinct traces 
of Gujerathi work; and we did not receive withoistdnish- 
meut the news, through the columns of the Times of Indmy 
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of Bombay, that the chief carver was the late Hatilal, of' 
Surat. It was Mr. Harilal,*©! whom we heard in the time of 
the late Ma^or Mant, who strove to bring to the notice of the 
public the wood-carving of Cluje^ut during the administration 
of Sir Kichard Temple, the great advocate of technical educa¬ 
tion in India. We now turn*'to the Koyal Commissioners, 
and catch portions of their screen, and find that perforated 
panels introduced into its design are selected from the Eani 
Sipri and other Muhammadan mosques of Ahmedabad. The 
originals are carved in stone; but the adaptations of the stone¬ 
carving in woodwork seems to reflect great credit on those 
who selected the patterns, as they are made to 'harmonise 
well with the BarodaWd Bhownagar jueces. The Junagad 
portion of this screen is an instance of work dope by native 
artisans without any qualified European supervision (we say 
qualified, because unqualified European supervision, such as 
that seen in the Agra and other jails, has ruined the carpet¬ 
weaving industry altogether by the introduction of glaring 
and fugitive aniline dy^es). To come to our own subject of the 
Junagad screen, we regret to find in it, mixed with beautiful, 
chaste, and well-executed panels, some angels-and figures 
foreign to India and the Indians. It is, however, judiciously 
placed by the Bombay Committee only on one side of the 
Court, and does not always attract attention.'^ The general 
arrangement of these different sections of the screen*de.serves 
iidfcice. As we come down from the Exliibition Road, we find 
four small pillars, exquisitely carved, marking the boundary 
of the Bombay Court, two on each side. Although these 
pillars do not belong to^ the screen, but to the glcrioiis pigeon- 
house in front of us, they admirably suit the position given 
to them. Between the pillars on each side are the frontages 
of the screen, the middle portion in both cases bulging out 
in the shape of two** well-carved balconies—that on our right 
belongs to Baroda, and that on the left to Bhownagar; the 
perforated, or remaining portions, belong to the Royal Comqiis- 
sioners, who paid for it; of the side portions, the first belongs 
to Junagad, and the farthest to Cntch. It certainly requires 
some ingenuity in conceiving such a perfect arrangement, 
keeping in the most conspicuous parts the most superior and 
elaborate work, and giving to the second or third a position 
just in’lceeping with the comparative merit of the work. He 
who has done it deserves commendation and thanks. 
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We^shall now briefly refer to the most remarkable of the 
•other screens in the Indian Gallery, as officially described. 
Those of the Bengal Court illustrate, chiefly by means of 
jpapiefr-mdcM castings, the ^styles of architectural ornament 
which characterise the best Hindu and Mahommedan' build¬ 
ings in Bengal. The Hindit* screen has been adapted from 
a temple of Krishna, near Dinajpur, of brick architecture; feind 
the Mahommedan was designed from mosques at Gaur and 
Pandua, the detailed oi namentation being taken from casts of 
the remains of these and other buildings preserved in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta. The screen of the K.W.P. is 
■of throj ^series. One part consists of marble pillars with 
inlaid work like that on the Taj, and these, being too large 
for their intended position, are placed near the Indian Palace; 
the second is of stone carving, e.xecuted at Muttra and Agra; 
•and the third is entirely of wood-work, mainly dug out of 
ancient houses in the city of Lucknow. The Punjab screen* 
consists of wood work, arranged in six arcades. The woods 
used are sldsluim (the cabinet wood of the Punjab) and 
deodar or Himalayan cedfir, whicli is very durable, and, being 
full of resin, is not attacked by insects. One 0 / tlie shisham 
arcades was made at Udoke, a village in the Amritsar district, 
by a large family of Sikh carpenters. The Kashmir Court 
has also a debdar screen, copied from the verandah of an old 
wooden* mos([ue. The screens of the Central Provinces are 
in wood carving of a kind characteristic of this part of India, 
where the palaces are often distinguished by elaborately- 
decorated verandahs of black teak. The Madras screens are 
in a style o4 the Dravidian architec*ture of Southern India, of 
the 15th or IGth century, and have gi'eat variety of patterns, 
in the decoration. The general design was prepared by the 
superiiitendant of the Madras School of Arts, and about twenty 
Madras carvers carved it out under his (direction. The screens 
of the Hyderabad Court consist of a series of* arches, giving 
go^od examples of the brass and lacquer work of the State, 
and of Bidri ware, which has been described as blackened 
pewter inlaid with gold, silver, or copper. Mysore and 
Coorg, Kashmir and Burmah, have also characteristic screens, 
and the whole series is well worth studying, in illustration of 
Indian carving and ornamentation. 
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MISS HELEN PRIDEAUX, M.B. (Lohdon). 

It has been remarked that a tK)untry is in the highest state 
of civilisation where women have received a most liberal educa¬ 
tion.. There is undoubtedly a great deal of truth in that remark; 
and we are convinced of it when we look to the histories of 
nations, past and present. We find that in ancient India female 
education had brought the country to a high condition. In 
comparatively recent times, the Moors of Spain owei' much of 
their greatness to the same cause. In modern times England 
and America have reached the acme of civilisation, on account of 
the high education that ladies have received. Accoridingly, such, 
countries can boast of many learned ladies ; and this learning is 
not only confined to one particular branch of study, but we see' 
• women acquitting themselves creditably in various learned pro¬ 
fessions. In America one not only hears of lady doctors, but 
of lady lawyers as well. But it is principally with female 
medical education that we are at present concerned. As it is 
the all-absorbing question at home in 'India, I resolved to 
write an accoiftit of a remarkably intelligent young lady who, 
after a most brilliant career at the London University, died 
when she was a house-surgeon to one of the children’s Hospitals. 
The London School of Medicine for Women has sent.forth 
wi^ljin a very short period some very distinguished students. 
The namC’ of Mrs. Scharlieb is familiar to many readers of the 
Maga%ine. The subject of this sketch was another; and, as 
will be seen further on, she paved the way for others. The 
prejudice that still exists, in England regarding women doctors 
will, therefore, soon be a thing of the past. With us in India, 
when the question of admitting women to medical degrees was 
raised, there was not the slightest opposition o». the pgrt of 
Indians. The Schoofics were thrown open to them, and every 
encouragement given. This would show that there is a grow¬ 
ing desire amongst educated Indians to restore Indian women 
to that proud position which they once occupied in ancii»nt 
India. Many Indian ladies who are studying medicine in India 
will read the Kfe (Sf Miss Prideaux with pleasure. I am in¬ 
debted to one of the leading medical papers of this city for all 
the particulars. 

Miss Prideaux was educated at dueen’s College, London, 
where she obtained many Scholarships, which defrayed all the 
expenses necessary for her education. Later—1878—she 
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passed the General Examination for T’^omen of the Jjondon 
University. This Examination, which has been discontinued, 
was equivalent to the Matriculateon of Ithat University, which 
all must now pass if they wish* to •obtain the de*^ree8 of the 
University of London. In ‘^le Examination she stood second 
in Honours. At the Preliminary Scientific Examination in the 
following year, she passed in the First Division, taking Second 
Class Honours in Chemistry; and at the Intermediate in Medi> 
cine, in 18B1, she obtained the Scholarship and Gold Medal in 
Anatomy. Her successes at the Final Examination for the M.B. 
degree, in 1881, are remarkable. She obtained the sixth place 
in the First Class Honours in Medicine; the third in Second 
Class Hoyours in Obstetric Medicine; the second in Second 
<^ass Bicmours in Forensic Medicine; and the first in Third Class 
Honours in Surgery. In December last she was to have pre¬ 
sented liers^^lf for her M.D (Lond.) Examination, where un¬ 
doubtedly fehe.would have shone as was usual with her. At the 
London School of Medicine for Women her progress was very 
satisfactory. Many of the Class Honours fell to her share, and 
when she was (qualified she lield the posts of Demonstrator of 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

Before and after the Final M.B., Miss Prideaux, in order to 
gain experience, attended for some time the several Hospitals of 
London where particular forms of diseases are alone treated. 
At all these Hospitals, it is believed, she was held in high 
<‘Bteem by all ^ho medical olllcers who had admitte4 her to see 
their practice. When she had obtained the degree of M.B., the 
Committee of the New Hospital for Women, Marylobone Kq^d, 
appointed Miss Prideaux one of their assistant-physicians. 
After this she was house-surgeon to the Paddington Green 
Children’s Hospital. Here she discharged her duties to the 
entire satisfaetion of her immediate ihiperiors. Wliile holding 
this x>ost she had an attack of diphtheria, which carried her 
away. It m ill be needless for me to state how assiduously the 
eminent x>bybiciaQs and surgeons watched her and treated her 
during her illness. Her sufferings, it is Said, were terrible to 
behold; and, notwithstanding the consummate skill and ability 
of the medical attendants, she succumbed to the attack. 

*Such high attainments and intellect did not, however, fail to 
make a deep aud lasting impression on the profession; and 
accordingly a meeting was held last February to consider steps 
for eBtabliuhing a Scholarship in Miss Prideaux’s memory. It is 
not necessary to record all the proceedings of the meeting. 
Suffice it to say that a Scholarship was established in her name. 
But I wish to draw the attention of my readers to the speech of 
one of the leading members of the medical profession in London, 
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namely, Sir William 6ull, who took the ohair at the meeting 
above referred to. I mve it here in full in order that it may 
be soon what chafige hUss Prideaux’s ability had brought over 
the minds of the learned men! 

Sir William Gull said “ T^iiat they met there that day 
to establish a Scholarship in memory of Mies Helen Prideaux, 
a Bachelor of Medicine of thfe University of London, who 
died last year of diphtheria on the eve of presenting herself 
for the Pinal M.D. Degree. The purity of character, the high 
intellectual endowments, and the honorary distinction which 
Miss Prideaux obtained in her medical studies, all claimed a 
lasting memorial. Miss Prideaux had indicated the right of 
woman to take the highest position in a difficult and icitellectual 
profession. In the course of her studies she obtainedT at the 
University of London the Exhibition and Gold Medal in 
Anatomy, the highest award and first position for, the year in 
that difficult department of medical studies; and later on she 
took a first class in “Medicine and two other subjects. In the 
now distant past, one objection tlfat was strongly felt against the 
admission of women to University degrees was, that it might 
lead to a lowering of the standard of proficiency. Helen 
Prideaux, by heading tho Honours’ list, conclusively answered 
that objection, and swept away that prejudice from the path of 
all who might follow her. For himself, he had to confess that he 
had opposed tho admission of women to medical studies, in com¬ 
mon with many of his most distinguished colleagi^es, owing to a 
misgiving that in practice the good work of medicine might be 
deteriorated, without a sufficient opposing check. But when 
jdie movement acquired force, and the Legislature had by its 
Acts and by a Charter to the University confirmed the rights of 
women to an equal claim with men to University distinctions, it 
seemed to him that it w/fuld have been unfair and factious on 
his part to have stood in opposition. To the less elevated mind, 
medicine was apt to become a mere trade; to the more elevated 
and better educated, it Was a profession; but ia woman,—he 
believed also in man,'"but especially in woman,—it acquired the 
character of a religion. The Helen Prideaux Medical Scholar¬ 
ship for Women would, he trusted, as time went on, be a vindi¬ 
cation of the claim of women to a more liberal consideration'^ on 
the i>art of the eornorate bodies.” 

Such was the%ife of one who, had she lived longer, 
would have played a conspicuous part in the medical world*. It 
ought to have been mentioned that the. Medical Degree of the- 
London University is the highest qualification that any one can 
obtain. The tribute paid to the memory of Miss Prideaux by 
Sir W. Gull is, therefore, a deserving «ne; and, later on, th& 
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some great authority says that medicine in a woman is religion. 
I also join Sir William in paying my share of tribute.' Asa 
member of the English-speaking r^e, 1 can adjure the readers 
of this Maga&im iU Eagland, that we in India are*orer willing 
and re|idy to pay homage to Ihoae who are endowed with rare 
intellectual capacities. Fortunately medicine is a Science, and 
on the common platform of Science men of all races and creeds 
can meet, and unite in doing honour to those' to whom honour 
is due. 

My object in writing this life is, first, to lay before those of 
my Indian sisters who are trying to enter the medical profes¬ 
sion a correct account of the high attainments of one of their- 
own 863^; JBo that, by reading the lives of the great, they may 
try to make “their own sublime.” Secondly, to offer a few 
suggestions. Those of the Indian ladies wlio are adopting 
the healing rfirt as a profession should remember that they have 
a sacred duty to perform; viz., that of raising the condition of 
their sisters, who are at pi-escTit considerably behind the women 
of the civilised world. Through this profession they will have 
ample opportunities of doing good to suffering humanity, and 
through the same source they will have access to those quarters 
where the presence of men doctors would be deemed unnecessary. 
The task of effecting reform will thus devolve on the Indian 
lady doctors themselves. They will, of course, have the sym¬ 
pathy of the English lady doctors, but English ladies cannot be 
expected to do much. If the social position of anj^country is 
to be raised, the people of that country itself must exert them» 
selves considerably. England has never depended on any l^lp 
from outside, but she owes her greatness to the native pluck and 
energy of her sons and daughters. The lady doctors are fully 
aware that their practice will be confined to^heir own sex; and 
if they point •out to their i)ationt8 th'q baneful effects of early 
marriages, the advantages of inhaling pure air—the conditions 
which will make the future generation healthy—they will not 
only be duing»a useful work, but a work which will be pleasing 
to Him who is the Creator of us all. It'Vas in this sense, I 
believe, that Sir W. Gull meant that medicine has in woman, 
the character of a religion. 

•There is another point also to which attention should b© 
directed. Dr. Frafteis, in his admirable ancHnteresting papers, 
on “ How to Preserve Health in India, withiipecial Beferenoe to 
Medical Women,” lias suggested that some treatises about dis¬ 
eases peculiar to Indian women should be forthcoming. He 
says that the profession knows next to nothing about the mala¬ 
dies of Indian women. This is a very valuable hint, which, 
should not be left unnoticed. Any lady doctor who will take 
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notes of all the interesting cases that .she sees, and publish them 
in the form of a book, will confer a great boon. By exposing 
abuses and adyo6ating neces(tary reforms, a mighty change of 
affairs will bb brought about.. 'If ably written, the book is sure 
to be well received both in Europe and India. . 

It will be seen from all this that the Indian lady doctors 
have a noble task to perform, and they will be rewarded if they 
perform it conscientiously. Let me remind my readers of the 
gentler sex that medicine is not a profession for the needy or 
the avaricious. If they make money their aim, disappoint¬ 
ment will very likely stare them in the face for a time; but if 
they start with the notion that they are missionaries- in a great 
cause—namely, that of relieving the distress and anueliorating 
the condition of their sisters; and also, if they look upon 
medicine from a scientific and religious point of view, a happy 
future is certainly at once before them. , 

B. S. M. 

London. •• 


EEMAEKS ON THE PEESENT STATE OF THE 

PAESEES. 


The Parsees are the very descendants of the ancient Persians, 
to whom the modern poet addressed these words : 

* “ Ye proiul sous, ye high-bom souls, 

« < In whom the blood of Zal and Rustoiu rolls.” 

Eeaders of history, ancient and modern, are no doubt 
familiar with the n&mes of kings, such as Furedoon, Jamshid, 
Ardeseer, Huseing, ShappOr, and Nowsherwan tht- Just, or the 
Oreat. They were the kings who founded kingdoms over vast 
tracts of country, covered, the land with canals and water-works, 
and established institutions, varied and numerous for the good 
of their people and triubiect races. These men may be justly 
considered the greatest benefactors of mankind, and every true- 
born Parsee may be proud that he belongs to the race of these 
most glorious names. ^ 

Through effeminacy, luxury, and internal strifes, the once 
proud Persian racdUuccumbed to the invasions of the Mahome- 
dan conquerors, and now the Parsees look upon India as their 
place of birth, and Englishmen as their rulers. What mighty 
changes the whirligig of time has wrought in their present 
community is well known. Those who are acquainted with the 
history of the community are aware that since Bombay passed 
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from the hands of the Portuguese into t^e hands of t^e English, 
the Parsoes have made rapid strides in every movement, and 
diavo advanced in wealth and power. * • 

The ordinary hazy notions about the Parseed*, their history, 
and their whereabouts on earth, which the great and civilis^ 
world beyond India entertains, are now being dispelled by 
degrees by Parsee travellers, lecturers, authors, merchants, 
and pleasure-seekers who sojourn in foreigh lands for various 
purposes. They are becoming recognised as the descendants of 
the ancient Persians, that once mighty race of warriors and 
conquerors. -They are now known by various names all over 
the world, such as Irauees, Magians, Fire-worshippers, Zoro- 
aBtriaijs,#Per8ians or Parsees. 

T venture to think that the very fact that such a small band 
of foreigners, inhabiting a small corner of India, should be so 
well knowp and so highly spoken of everywhere, proves that 
they are worthy of the groat name they inherit from their fore¬ 
fathers. The fortunes of the Parsees insiBombay have suilered 
a long eclipse since the great crisis of 1864, which marked the 
beginning of a period of depression, then l)eliovod to be but a 
passing cloud of adversity. But the end of it has only been 
rea(3liod within the last seven or eight years; and we may 
now fairly believe that the tide of prosperity has again begun 
to flow for the Parsees in the Presidency, under the benign 
administration of Queen Victoria. The stream of charity flows 
always freely with thc^, and their purse is constantly open for 
deeds worthy and charitable. It is this ever-living presence^f 
public charity with them, and the bonds of union among them¬ 
selves, which have made them what I believe they are—the 
most ambitious community in India. I speak of that ambition of 
every-day lif(} which is the mother of success, and which has at 
all times gi^n to the Parsaes deteridinatiou to succeed, as much 
for the honour of their community as for their own sake. 
Enthusiasm of late is going out of fashion ; but I do not believe 
that any cyjiical critic will think the worse of me for being, 
perhaps, a little over-enthusiastic about* my little community, 
which holds such a good place among the communities of Indik 
To be proud of, and fondly attached to, our native town, com- 
lAyiity, or clan, does not unfit a* man for being at the same 
time a faithful narrator of facts. It is a common remark among 
European travellers, that go where you #ill, the chances are 
that you will find a Parsee, or a Parsee and his wife, and that, 
too, in the remotest parts of the world. Parsees have gone to 
Australia, America, China, Jerusalem, San Francisco, Persia, 
Abyssinia, and I am siyre a Parsee would not mind going to 
the North Pole or the Fiji Islands if he only were told that ho 

35 
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«ould make money, and live there happily with his family, and 
that he and his worldly belongings woiild be protected. In 
short, there is no place on e^yrth to which you may not induce, a 
Parsee of the present generation to go, either as a trader, a 
shopkeeper, a traveller, a fortune-hunter, a , settler, or in any 
other capacity, bent on the gre^xt mission of the life of the 
world, which seems to me to be^othing but money-making and 
money-spending.s 

The ancient Persian national character may be summed up 
in a few words: love of agriculture, horse taming, riding, habit 
of truthfulness, manliness and soldierly bearing; ,a spirit sincere 
■and enthusiastic, of chivalry and gallantry to their women; and 
love of conquest. Parsees are as much foreigners to India as 
Englishmen or Europeans are. They are acknowleSgod on all 
hands as most loyal and trustworthy. Their own safety consists 
in the existence and prosperity in this country of their kind 
rulers. The future of the interesting community bf Parsees is 
Entrusted ito our rii^ing youths. In enlightenment, education, 
morals, and good manners, the Parsees literally copy their 
English friends. 

• The religion of the Parsees is very pure and ancient, and its 
sublime doctrines and philosophy are nowadays more thoroughly 
imderstood by German, English, Prench, and American gmanis 
than by the Parsee Dmtoors themselves. Their ancient works 
on religion have been translated into modern European lan- 
.gnages bj' French, English, German, Danish, and Russian 
scholars. It is a religion which, if studied with care and pre¬ 
cision, teaches mankind above all things that man will rise again 
after death, and give an account to God for all the good or evil 
done in this life. I wish there were dozens of Eus'tamjee Kher- 
seetjee Camas, Sheriarjee Dadabhoy Dustoors, and Nowrosjee 
Dorabjee Ehandallawallas to propound the theory of the old 
Zerthostee religion to the present Parsees. The Dushors are 
no longer learned and religion-teaching pundits, professors, and 
mohedg; and notwithstanding their high origin, I consider that 
the Parsees in geq?ral, especially those of the*" lower classes,' 
are not at all educated and well-informed. Those living in the 
Mofussil and other out-of-the-way districts, towns and villages 
(save a few exceptions) are entirely debarred from the blessings 
of English education and civilisation. The Parsees of Bcftnbay 
and of the large Indian cities are, as a body, far more intelli- 
•geift and civilised than those of the interior of the country; but I 
venture to say that, taking the Parsees as a whole, three-fourths, 
or at least half, of them are still uneducated and ignorant. 
They are reputed to ‘have a special aptitude for picking up 
easily any European or Asiatic tongtie. I have myself heard a 
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Parsee speak Prench very fluently in % Bombay; aifd as for 
Persian, Arabic, and other Asiatic languages, thm-e are Parsee 
scholars by the dozen. 1 have even hea:^ Pargees speak Chinese 
very fluently and well, but these are few and far ^between. As 
for English, the Parsees are, perhaps, the only people in Asia, 
if not in the world, who ars reputed to speak, read and write 
English like born Englishmen, or as if it were their mother- 
tongue. * , 

City life aAd country life make a great difference between 
the ideas, manners, intelligence, enterprise and- industry 
of the city Parsee and the country Parsee. And this is, I think, 
the reason: A Parsee living in Bombay, or other great Indian 
cities, has greater opportunities to mix with Europeans: he • 
comes 4iffo business contact with them every day; he has occa¬ 
sion to speak in English to them, and be spoken to in English, 
in the affairs of ordinary life; he knows and sees more of 
genuine English life and manners than those living around 
Bombay and the outlying districts or villages. Country lifeiiB 
mostly dull, dreary, monotonous, unprogressive and unprofitable. 
AU your bright energy, fire, vigour, activity, and life’s vital 
essences are apt to rust and melt away in a dreary Indian town^ 
or village, as you have to move in the same well-worn groove ' 
day after day. To put it briefly, those living in large seaport 
towns or cities, like Bombay, are being steadily Europeanised, 
or, if you will. Anglicised; and those living in the interior of 
the country mostly take and keep to their old Hindoo habits, 
ideas and manners. They are chiefly old-fashiondfi, conserva¬ 
tive, and obstinate in all things concerning themselves, their 
households, families, and ways of living. Generally our Boaabay 
Parsees like to play the “ gentleman,'” only unfortunately their 
notions of gentility are very queer. The question, “Who is a 
gentleman ? ” has often been askerj in this country, but the 
definition of the ideal “ gentleman ” is still to seek. According 
to education, views, and manner of life, the ideal differs, but in 
each case it is an ideal. The word is so ebtirely English that 
no exact eqifivalent has yet been found in^any modern language. 
To become a thorough “gentleman,” one must try to be as 
polite as possible to his equals, superiors and inferiors. Few 
persons realise how great a power for. happiness is wielded by 
the simple habit of politeness. It is frequently regarded as a 
superficial thing, consisting of an adherence to rules and forms 
of etiquette, or, at best, a mere imitation of kindness, which 
would lose all value if seen through. Thus many worthy and 
sincere people, associating it with pretence, feel a certain con¬ 
tempt for it, and of course do not cultivate it; while others, 
ahrewdly seeing in it only a useful lever to gain personal ends. 

36 ’ 
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try to practise it accordingly wlienever they suppose it may 
react beneficially^ upon, their own interests. Both these dasses 
err in undeigrating true politeness. It is not a spurious imita¬ 
tion of kindliness, respect, or regard, neither is it synonymous 
with them, but it is their natural outward expression. While 
our friends may claim our love and loyalty, the aged our 
reverence, great ^and good men our respect and esteem, and 
the unfortunate our sympathy, all may justly claim that general 
regard that expresses itself in polite behaviour. Therefore, 
although politeness has many counterfeits, it is in itself true 
and honest coin, and should be respected as such. The truly 
polite man is polite to his (‘hildren, to his employes in the 
factory, to the stranger in the street, to the crowd'^Ijio jostle 
him, to the poor whom he relievos, to tho vicious whom he 
rebukes, as well as to those whoso society he craves, and whose 
esteem is dear to him. To become really polite, therefore, we 
Aust cultivate a kind and friendly feeling to all. 

The domestic life of Parseos living in small villages is very 
limited. The men in the family go to work in the fields, miles 
away from thef place where they live, or to their shops, on their 
daily avocations; and the women do their cooking, pot-cleaning, 
water-fetching, sowing, and attending to general house-work or 
their (jhildren ; and if they have only to think for themselves, 
thpy absolutely do nothing, or kill .the time as they best can. 
Poor things! hardly one among ten or twenty of them can 
read and write; they have no opportunities to .improve .tlioir 
minds, and to learn about the great world around them, or to 
amjise themselves rationally. They know of little outside their 
own houses or streets, and almost of nothing beyond their town 
walls. To say that there is anything like society, in tho English 
sense of the word, among, the Parsees, even of the largo Indian 
towns and cities, not to speak of the Moflusil, would he a sham 
and a delusion. 

I w«mld now day a few words about the want of healthy 
spc)rts. pastimes, amusements, and recreations among Parseo 
girls and women. Work and relaxation are ordained hy 
Nature. There are no lively, rational, innocent amusements 
among Pat sees. Tho ladies of a Parseo family are at a loss to 
know what to do with themselves during their leisure hours. In 
all civilised societies in the world there is to be found something 
or other to engage the mind and attontifm in useful, or at least 
pleasant and harmless, pursuits for those who wish to turn their 
spare moments to some account. But all that is to be observed, 
in the way of pastimes and recreations among Parsee ladies 
in the MofFusil, consists in eating and goswping. It is strange 
that, notwithstanding all the interest and enthusiasm that is 
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being aroused ia the cause of female education, both in the 
Presidency towns and villages,‘ no onq has^ agitated for an 
inquiry periodically by Governmeiit, or other well-qualified and 
independent judges, into the munagement and condition of the' 
native girls’ schools, and the sort of education given there. The 
’ supervision and control at present exercised over these important 
public institutions is but nominal and irresponsible. With regard 
to the intellectual education given in half the boys’ and girls’ 
schools in India, it is not too much to say that it is worse than 
none; for the reason that tbo great variety of useless subjects 
disgusts the tender young minds wdth learning. This is, of all 
others, the result most to be avoided. Education is the “drawing 
out’’ o&aA the powei\s and faculties planted by God and Nature ‘ 
in the human heart and mind, so as to make tlie person educated 
useful in tho affairs of common life, and to promote individual 
welfare and'happiness. Parsees ought to pay greater attention 
to the education of their children. • 

Is the existing education enriching thS country or impover¬ 
ishing it? Is it promoting happiness or diminishing it? In¬ 
creasing contentment or provoking discontent? These are 
questions for the practical statesman. Technical education is 
much more satisfactory than the ordinary university education. 
The one is ideal; the other rdal. Expressed in other words, we 
would say that the finished university man may rest upon his 
academical laurels; while tho finished technical man must at 
once go into the market, and dispose of his qualifications to the' 
highest bidder; failing which, ho must force his knowledge on 
the public, by applying it to produce something that sQfue- 
body else wants, and is willing to pay for. But Parsees also 
want a dash of . the American leaven which will lead them 
to risk something, and to experin^ent without being easily 
disheartened. • 

Again, our Guzarati literature is very p6or. There are very 
few, almost no books for imparting general knowledge, or know¬ 
ledge of the •objects with which we daily come into contact in 
our various pursuits in life. To supply this deficiency, there 
ought to be translations of many useful English works into the 
'Gt(zarati language. 

The best plan would be to form a special class^bf Parsee 
girls, well educated in their own language;- and to impart to 
that class a thorough knowledge of the English tongue—a know¬ 
ledge almost coming up to the level of the standard which a 

f raduate of tho Bombay University is required to go through. * 
uch a class would prove immensely beneficial tp the Parsee 
girls and ladies of the rising generation. The establishment of 
the Government Female Normal Schools at Poona and Ahmed> 
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abad, under the direction of Mr. K. M. Ohatfield, the ablo 
Director of Public Instruction^in the Bombay Presidency, seems 
to point to such a result; but it is a matter (>f great regret that 
almost no Parsee girls seem to taJs^e advantage of these useful 
institutions. 

' S. N. Gin WALLA. 

(To be. continued,) 


KEVIEWS. 


India Eevisited. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I. London: 

Triibner and Co. 

M 

When, a few moiiths ago, we read with much interest, in 
the Daily Telegraphy a series of letters under the above title, 
we felt sure that so popular a contribution to our knowledge 
of Indian life would not be suffered to rest in the ephemeral 
pages of a daily newspaper. In the collected fonn in which 
they now appear—a beautiful volume, bearing on its cover 
the lovely lotus flower, and adorned with' many attraqtive 
illustrations,—they will be read and re-read in many an 
English home, and will charm the reader no less by their 
vivid pictures of scenery and places, than by their warm 
synfpathy with the peoples of the land and their religions. 
During the twenty years of his absence from India, Mr. 
Arnold has done much to correct our conceptions of the 
religions of India, by his,^aceful poetical renderings of some 
of their leading principles and characteristics, and of the tales 
and legends gathered from their ancient classics; and it will 
be readily believed that he was received in India as a wel¬ 
come and honoured visitor. He writes :— 

** We brought goodwill to India, and leave it with that good¬ 
will doubled and trebled. I, myself, have found nothing hat 
friendlinesfif and courtesy among the countless millions of this 
land, from strangers, townsfolk, peasants, servants, men, women 
and children. I have witnessed a thousand instances of simple 
.virtues—of charity, of domestic affection, of naturaj. courtesy, 
of inherent modesty, of honest dignity, of devotion, of piety, of 
glad human life;—^have encountered grace and goodness in passing, 
as one encounters bright birds and fair flowers; have, more than 
in my old years of service, become endeared to this kindred and 
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civilised population, whose intellectual and religious histoiy is- 
so noble, and the guardianship of •whoseT peacb and progress ia 
Q-reat Britain’s proudest charge.” * 

Mr. Arnold’s pen brightans everything he touches, and we 
read, almost with a sense of, novelty, the familiar incidents- 
of the voyage on the stately P. and 0. steamer, with her 
veteran cfbmmaiider. 

Landing at Bombay, Mr. Arnold bestows a due amount of 
admiration on tlie extraordinary changes and improvement in 
its outward appearance . but “ everywhere,” he says, “ behind 
and aipid the vast commercial bustle of modern Bombayi, 
abides ancient, placid, conservative India* with her immu¬ 
table customs and deeply-rooted popular habits, derived 
unbroken fiom immemorial days.” And yet, “ certain social 
alterations are silently operating at this Indian metropolis.’^ 
In proof of which we have some charming pictures of social 
gatherings, in which graceful Parsee and Hindoo ladies took 
part. 

At Poona, “ a grand new college has replaced that ancient 
Mahratta palace, where I taught my Brahmans and Parsees; 
and I find, with a certain feeling of envy, mixed with satis¬ 
faction, Gunpati, the God of Wisdom, much better lodged 
now than in the days when education was beginning in the 
Deccan.” * 

After a pleasant sojourn at Baroda, at Bhaonaga^ “ a 
ijiodel native state,” and at Ahmedabad, Mr. Arnold entered 
Kajpootana, the land of romance and chivalry, measurelessly 
old, the lioine of a proud and warlike people, “ the commonest 
of whom claims royal descent, and Bears himself as a soldier 
and a prince.” Jeypore, the capital, is the most beautiful 
city in India. A splendid street, one hundred and eleven 
feet in width, runs from cast to west juore than two miles, 
and is crossed* by two roadways of the same width and a 
mile and a quarter long. All these streets are lined with 
picturesque buildings and shops, of roseate tint, interspersed 
here and there by stately palaces and biiildings of tUte strangest 
form and most elaborate ornamentation. In this beautiful 
city are large hospitals and dispensaries, a first-class observa¬ 
tory, a museum, a hall and public gardens, a school of artJ. 
and technical education, the fruits of which may be seen in 
the beautiful screen and other works of art in the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition 
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And SO on to Itnperial Delhi, memorable as the seat of 
the Great Mogul, ^nd still m<^re memorable to British hearts 
by the great struggle of 1857;—and thence to Agra, the city 
of Akbar, “ who began to rule as a boy of fourteen, and lived 
to prove so powerful a monarch, kfiew no country except his 
empire of Hindustan, and gave himself, heart and soul, to the 
idea of blending in India conquerors and conquered into one 
people.” “He even invented a reconciling religion,’’which, 
however, “fell at the death of its founder.” Yet of Akbar 
it is related that he carried a “ fatal sweetmeat box,” one side 
of which contained innocent pastiles of honey and almonds, 
and the other sweet-scented lozenges imbued with deadly 
poison: 

“If Akbar gave you a hon-hon from the kind side of hif^ box, 
you were in high favour at Court, and likely to cdinmand a 
province soon, or to recjeive the charge of five thousand horse. 
If he smilingly offered you one from the other part, you could 
not refuse—for none dared to say ‘ No! ’ to Akbar—and your 
mouth for a while became full of the fragrance of uavd and 
m 3 rrrh, while you rode hurriedly home in your litter, and there 
died before the golden palace robes could well be stripped off.” 

Mr. Arnold next visited Benares and the Laud of the 
** Light of Asia.” We wish our space permitted us to quote 
some of his beautiful descriptions of the places and,the peoples 
of the Holy City,_ hallowed by the “wonderful fervour of 
belief among these gentle, metaphysical people,” and by their 
practical manifestations of it. 

“Yet,” writes Mr. Arnold, “it is not Hinduism which—to 
my mind, at least—chiefl/ consecrates Benares. ‘I'he divine 
memory of the founder of Buddhism broods over all the country 
hereabouts; and just as the walls and buildings of ‘ Ivasi ’ are 
full of old Buddhist stones carved with symbols and legends of 
his gentle faith, so is the land, North and Soutk, famous with 
the passage of his feet, and so are the religious and social 
thoughts and ways of all this Hindoo peoplo stamped with the 
impress o£ l^s doctrines.” ‘ 

Visiting and describing Sarnath, where Prince Sidd^rtha 
preached, and Buddha-Gya, “ where—upon a spot known, to 
a: food, to a yard, of ground—this lofty and tender teacher 
elaborated in solitude that statement of belief which, rightly 
, compi-ehended,^ is so full of life, of hope, of peace, and of 
philosophic truth,” Mr. Arnold puts forth an earnest plea 
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against the sad neglect of the “ noblest localities in Indian 
philosophic annals.” • * * 

Calcutta and Madras receive but brief notice*; which we 
can hardly wonder at whei^ we know that Mr. Arnold was 
bound for Ceylon, the home of Buddhism, rich in natural 
beauty, famed alike for its fertility and for the contentment and 
prosperity of its inhabitants under the just and tolerant rule 
of the British. Here Mr. Arnold enjoyed some very interesting 
interviews with the Buddhist priests, from whom he received 
a most appreciative welcome. Mr. Ai’nold returned to Bombay 
through tjie South Country, Ootacamund, and Hyderabad; 
and after a gracious leave-taking from Lady Beay and- 
numerotis other friends, started on his return voyage. And 
in thus reccgcliiig his impressions, we feel that Mr. Arnold has 
done much to hasten the coming time, “when India must 
approach much nearer to us—must havft larger life—and not 
only know England better, but be better known herself.” 

Jas. B. Knight. 


BYAiiASAYi. A Monthly Magazine of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Science, and Handicrafts, with illustrations. Calcutta. 

We cannbt speak toO highly of this Maga;Sne. It is 
conceived and conducted in a spirit of true patriotism. 
Avoiding the vexed field of politics, it addresses itself iirthe 
most practical manner to the husbandman, tlie trader, and the 
worker in all handicrafts; bringing sound knowledge, couched 
in simple straightforward language, tabear upon their different 
wants, endeavouring at the •same time to infuse the spirit of 
self-help and love of country. 

Comparii^us are drawn between Indian conditions and 
those of more' advanced nations—the cause of difference, 
pointed out, and the remedy. In one article, the first of a 
pwposed series, allusion being made to the Darwinian theory, 
it is pointed out that the present development {fttained by 
man is a subject of just pride; and the practical lesson is 
drawn that backwaiyi races should take courage thence, to 
believe that they also may obtain the front rank, if actuated 
by an earnest and disinterested purpose. 

The Magazine is now in its third year; and. we rejoice to 
see that, amid many causes for discouragement, there are yet 
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signs of its making its, way among those for whose benefit it 
is intended. »Some adopt the improved methods recommended, 
some express a wish to do so, and many seek information. 

The Editor, Mr. Sri Nath Dalsta, is making noble use of 
the knowledge and insight gq.ined by years of study in 
Europe. If all Indians made such use of their travels, parents 
would make the sacrifices demanded of them with joyful 
hearts. 

We heartily wish the Byalamyi increased success. 

]^. K. 


INFANT MAKEIAGES. 


It is an axiom among Hindu reformers and all persons 
taking any interest in the moral elevation of the Natives of 
India, that the custom of infant marriages which now exists 
among them must be altered; and, for the last two gener¬ 
ations, this question has engaged their serious attention. It 
is, therefore, not a Uttle disheartening to learn from the 
papers, that hi a case which, a short time ago, engaged the 
attention of the learned judges of the Bombay ''High Court, 
their decision should have been such as virtually gives a legal 
sanction to this custom. 

Hindu marriages, as is well known, are contracted by the 
parents of the child-boy q,nd the child-girl at an age whicji 
varies from three to eleven (latterly raised to about thirteen); 
and everyone knows that, even at the superior limit of age, the 
children cannot be aware of the duties undertaken by them 
under the marriage jyow. Under the circumsfances, it is 
perfectly absurd to obtain their own consent to the act; and, 
as a matter of fact, it is never thought of. During the 
marriage ceremony, the little ones think of nothing but tke 
week’s festtvities held in their honour: when they are treated 
by the whole caste as little kings or queens, when they are 
handsomely dressed, when sweetmeats abound everywhere, 
when the hous^ is brilliantly illuminated, and processions go 
• backward’ and forward from one house to another, with the 
great din of music and neighbours crowding the street windows 
to look on, and grand fireworks wind up the. scene. It is a 
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veritable heaven of enjoyment Jio the little ones; and nn 
wonder if some, when they see their littlfe friends and neigh¬ 
bours being made so much of during the ceremony of their 
marriage, that they too should wish that their time also would 
soon come. Their future duties,—the whole life-tie of duties to 
one man or woman, whether he or she turns out good or bad ; 
the great responsibilities of the home that is in etore fQr them ; 
the still greater responsibility of rearing up aud training the 
children to come,—all these the little ones do not see. They 
cannot see them. The little girl thinks only of the show and of 
the graat'importance that is thrust upon her for the short 
week. She little knows how much her future happiness or 
misery depends upon that boy whose name she is teased by 
her compaihons to utter, much to her distress, as it is now no 
longer modest for her to call him by n^ne. But, in spite of 
all this, often the child grows into a dear little woman, and 
makes a very good modest and loving wife, and an affectionate 
mother. All honour to her who does so in spite of such 
adverse circumstances; but what a little heaven every Indian 
household would be,* if every little maiden was allowed to 
grow up and to select as husband the man whom she herself 
has chosen as the one man she loves ! 

But all cjiild marriages do not end so; and then, perhaps, 
the daily drudgery of the house work, the tyranny of the 
mother-in-law, and the disfavour with an occasional be^ing 
from the husband, make even the old* parents wish that the 
marriage had not taken place. But there is no help now; for, 
though the parents found the work easy enough to do, they 
find it not so easy to undo. Nothing but death can part 
them; and, at times, the once dear little maiden is converted 
into a little virago if there is any spirit in her, and becomes 
the terror of the household; or, it often happens that one day" 
she is missed, and‘the house well is dragged to bring up a 
drowned woman, wlm has gone, uncalled, to her Maker, 
perhaps to lay her complaint before Him, or perhaps—let us 
hope BO—to ask Him to forgive them, for they hadf known no 
better. 

In the .case alluded to, Bakhmabai was thus given awajr 
.when a child. Her mother became a widow and married 
again, and Eakhmabai lived under the care of her step-father, 
a practical reformer, who had shown that he could prac'tioe 
what he had preached, by having married a widow. In her 
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new home, Eakhmabai "rew up in an atmosphere of education 
and reform; ^ndVhen she S,rrived at a discriminating age, 
must have assuredly learnt of the various social abuses which 
exist in the Hindu comij^unity. ,At all events^ she came to 
look upon a marriage in which she was never consulted with 
regard to her own wishes, as no*] marriage at all, and rightly 
refused to recognise it as such. 

Whilfe her step-father was alive, Rakhmabdl was left 
undisturbed, though, I believe, her sentiments were well 
known to the man who alleges to be her husband. .He dared 
not then molest her. But- no sooner was the father (lead than 
popr Itakhmabai’s persecution began. ^ Some nanow-i&inded 
people, it is said, have supplied the funds to make this perse¬ 
cution more effective ; and, finally, a complaint wa^ lodged in 
the Bombay High Court against Rakhmabjii; for restitution 
of conjugal, rights which had never been exercised. This 
appeal to a British Court had become necessary because the 
ordinary methods of coercion had failed, as the girl had imbibed 
enough pluck from her step-father to defy caste and excom¬ 
munication. With her, the old machinery, with all its terrors, 
was useless; and a new one liad to be invent(jd. This new 
one was a British Court of Justice! 

Luckily^for the honour of the British name, the judge who 
tried the case in the first instance, saw through'the scheme, 
refused to entertain the case at all, and .sent the alleged 
huslJhnd away with words which would have burned on the 
heart of a man of ordinary modesty, and would have made 
him, hide his face in life-long disgrace. Not so with this man 
and his friends. He, instead of learning a gbod lesson, 
appealed against the decision to the full bench; and, to the 
horror of all right-thinking people, the full bench has sent the 
case back for re-trial. Thus, under the name of British 
Justice, a new machine is estaUished for Hie furtherance of 
the old abuse! 

It now becomes necessary to examine under what law this 
deciaioi^ was arrived at. If under the Hindu law, ,then it can 
not be tipheld. According to that law, tlie refusal to live with 
a husband or wife is considered a sinful act, and punishable, 
like all sins, in the world to come. Thus, such* cases are 
removed from all earthly jurisdictions to a much higher one; 
and Mr. Justice Pinhey was quite correct not to entertain the 
case at all. If the decision was arrived at according to the 
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English law, it is true the case can be enti 

both the contracting parties mu|t have giv . 

the marriage,—and no one, for a moment, 

a consent was given, or could be given 

which the alleged marriatfe.took place.; ms 

that under neither law, if stiictly read, could tne ui^v._.n be 

upheld. 

The damage now done to the cause of reform is incal¬ 
culable. Under Mr. Justice Pinhey’s decision, the custom of 
early marriages would have died a slow death, without causing 
any disturbance at all. The very fact that a child on arriving 
at, tillage of discretion, would have the power to repudiate a 
marriage to which its consent had not been given, would have 
been enough to make intending parents pause before they 
performed*an act which, after all, might turn out to be nou- 
effectivk TJie reform would have beei^ gradual, and therefore 
more, thorougli; and a good transition between the present 
early marriages and the future marriages with consent at an 
advanced age, when consent has a meaning, would have been 
found. The present baneful custom would have been grad^imlly 
revolutionized; foi' all the boys and girls now tied together 
would not have immediately rushed into court to have their 
ties cancelled. Single cases, gradually increasing in number^ 
would have^come on wherever it was felt that gneat mistakes 
had been made, and these great mistakes could have been 
rectified. Wliere, under the present ^"stern, the two cl^J^dren 
would have, luckily, growTi into a liking for one another, the 
marriage would not have been disturbed at all. In fact, the 
■food marriages would have remained, and' the bad ones done 
away -wnth; and a great gain of happiness would have been 
the result. Simultaneously with this, the fear that the early- 
made ties .might be repudiated would have made parents 
cautious, and child marriages would hive gradually stopped. 
All this, if the decision of tlie full bench be not completely set 
|side and Mr. Justice Pinhey’s decision upheld in its stead, 
will be lost. Hindu reformers and their sympathisers may 
never agafri get so good an opportunity for furthering the good 
cause. The general British public too have an interest at 
stake. They must see that the British courts are put to an 
honourable use for the. furtherance of justice and honour, and 
not made tools of for caste tyranny and oppression; and if a 
point is to be stretched, that it is stretched on behalf of those 
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who are suffering from bigots’ persecution, and not in favour 
of persecuting b^ots., 

And, finally, let me recall the picture 1 have drawn in^an 
^earlier portion, which is by no means a rare one, and ask all 
right-minded men and women if; when such things happen, 
they can rest for a moment without doing their very best, to 
get rid of this pernicious system, which will bring many 
bright and happy little maidens, at the present moment 
joyously playing about in Indian households, to such a 
pass of misery and wretchedness as would make the poor little 
ones at last seek death as the only release from lives blighted 
on God’s good earth by men’s laws, either badly ipade or 
badly interpreted ? 

Peace. 


FACTS EELATING TO WOMEN’S WOEK IN 

tbCe west. 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the novelist, has received the 
honorary dagree of LL.D., from Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., U.S. 

P?he Committee of the Cobden Club have elected Miss 
Florence Nightingale, Mrs. Cobden Sickert (daughter of Eichard 
Cobden), Mrs. G. M. Crawford, of Paris, and Madlle. Eaffalovich, 
members of the club. These are the first ladies whose nai^s 
have been enrolled. / '■ 

The “ Nishin III Shefaket; ” or, The Order of Good Works, 
was instituted by the Sultan to honour Lady Layard, wife of Sir 
Henry Layard, Ambassador from England in 187.3, who was a 
second Miss Nightinikale in the hospitals. The Queen of the 
Netherlands, the Crown Princess of Austria, the Marquise de 
Noailles, the Countess of Oufferin, Mrs. Wallace, and Miss 
have recently received this order in honour of their benevolent 
activity in various directions. 

ITte Queen nas an interesting article on the Higher Education 
of Women in connection with the recent Exaihination for the 
Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge. In the class list one female 
student attains a position ** following that of the 24th, and pre- 
oeding that of the 25th, wrangler.” Two are equal to the senior 
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-optimes, eight to the junior optimes; «>f which the^rst four* 
absolutely heq.d the list. They are students of Girton and 
Newnham, and their names app€|^r in supplements to the class 
lists, with the places they would have gained had they been 
allowed to compete with the men. The writer warmly defends 
the study of mathematics by women, and adds: '‘As with the 
bodily, sp with the mental j^owers—the race must be run, or 
tfi.e faculties will never be developed; and there must be true 
competition for places in an examination, or no students will 
exert themselves. Hence the uses of examinations, and of such 
abstruse subjects of study as mathematical theories. The 
acquirement of the latter is not the end of a student’s career, 
but the means to a much higher end ; namely, the full develop¬ 
ment af the mental powers and reasoning faculties, which are as 
useful to a woman as to a man.” 

In October next, will be opened in Oxford a new College for 
Women, td be called St. Hugh’s. It is intended for students 
who cannot afford to pay the expensive terms of St. Margaret’s 
or Somerville Halls. The fees for the College year, including 
board, residence and tuition fees, will bo about £60. 

The Royal Holloway College for Women at Egham, erected 
at the cost of nearly a million sterling, from a legacy under 
the will of the late Mr. Holloway, w'as opened by the 
Queen on the 30th June. The building contains about a 
thousand rooms, in addition to the museum and library, picture 
gallery, gymnasium, racquet court, lecture theatre, chapel, &c., 
and will accommodate 250 students. The grouzms are some 
ninety-five acres in extent, and are beautifully laid out and 
wooded. Students must be above 17 years of age, ancirhave 
passed a satisfactory examination; and the term of residence is 
limited to four years. 

# The Ca^jiden School for Girls, of* which Miss Lawford is the 
head mistress, numbers 427 pupUs. • At the annual distribution 
of prizes, it was announced that two pupils had taken the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, one of Bachelor of Medicine; and several * 
others had bbtained scholarships and certiffcates. 

Women have hitherto been excluded from the sittings of the 
Prench Academy of Sciences; but on Monday, June 28th, the 
^oterdiction was raised in favour of Mdlle. Sophie Kowlewska, 
Professor of Mathematics at the University of Stockholm, and 
daughter of the eminent paleontologist. The president wel¬ 
comed her in graceful terms, and said that her presence should be a 
cause of pride and pleasure, not only to the-mathematicians 
present, but to the whole Academy. • . 

Mdlle. Clemence Royer has founded a society in Paris, entitled 
“ Societe d’Etudes Philosophiques et Morales,” the object of 
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wMch is' to stimulate ifi France a t^ste for the higher intellectual' 
studies. 

Miss Helen Beloe 'is delivering a course of lectures at the 
British Musefam on Ancient Egypt.V 

A Society for Improvement and Progress has been founded 
by the ladies of Copenhagen. The President, Mdmfe. Oh. Bajer, 
opened the session with an extremely clever lecture on “Peace.” 

Mias Winifred Egerton, of Wellesley College, has been made 
a doctor of philosophy cum laude by Columbia College; She is 
the first woman who has received this mark of distinction from 
New York’s great university. 

Dr. Emily Bruce, well known to the leading Paris professors 
by her assiduous clinical studies, is about to return t<k Boston to 
practice among her fellow-countrywomen. 

Mdmo. Ribart, M.D., who accompanied the Paul Bert Mission 
to Tonqiiija, and was about to operate on the quecjn-mother of 
Annam f(jr blindness, has fallen a victim of dysentery. She 
was a skilful oculist, and had earned the confidence of the aged 
queen by successfully operating on several mandarins of her 
household. 

No fewer than 136 lady sculptors are now exhibiting in 
Paris. Of the 182 works now on exhibition, 100 are busts, 
twelve of which are executed in marble. At the Paris Salon 
this season there are 223 female exhibitors. 

A drinking fountain, erected in the Thames Embankment 
Cardens a^ a woman*’s memorial of the late Professor Fawcett, 
was appropriated to public use on the afternoon of ^the 27th July, 
!>y IjQuisa Lady Goldsmid. A beautiful bronze medallion 
portrait of the statesman to whose memory the fountain is dedi¬ 
cated is i>laced above the basin, with the following inscription:— 
“Erected to the memory of Henry Fawcett by his faithful 
countrywomen.” The eo^i of the fountain exceeded £600. 

The garden of 8t. James’s Churchyard, Bermondsey, which 
has been laid out as a public recreation ground at the cost of 
Mrs. Montefiore, wns opened by the Countess of^^Calloway on 
the 29th June. e 

Mrs. Cracroft has established a village co-operative store at 
Hackthorn. The goods are charged at the ordinary retail prices 
for ready money, but at the end of the quarter a porcentag/is 
returned to the buyers, who thus reap the double advantage of 
incurring no debts and at the same time of unconsciously saving 
money. 

Some jears ago a small co-operative store was established in 
a Yorkshire village,»ouf of the savings and profits of which tha 
managers have established a business of fustian cutting, which 
turns over £40,000 a year. 
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Forty men, and nearly four times tliat number o# women, 
mostly lin^lish, who recently became involved in labour troubles 
at Chelsea, Mass., U.S., have decided to sot u^:hmanufaqturin^ on 
the co-operative plan. The capital has been fixed at $20,000, 
in shares of $5 each, with the understanding that no person shall 
possess more than one hundfed shares. 

, The Churchill Home, a re£|Jaurant and lodging-house for city 
, workwomen, founded under the auspices of the Marchioness of 
Waterford and other noble ladies, was opened a few weeks ago 
by the Lord Mayor. 

Last year four prizes of £10 each were offered in the 
Northumberland mining district to enable the winners to spend 
a month ^n Cambridge during the long vacation. Two of the 
prizes Vere won by women belonging to a mining family, who 
went to Newnham College, and worked in the laboratories and 
museums during their four weeks’ residence. The experiment 
was to be fepeated this year. 

In the iSouth London Industrial Gills’ Home some 2,500 
women and work girls received help last year, either in the 
shape of orders for work or clothing, or food or small gifts of 
money. Many others were trained in needlework or for domestic 
service. 

The Institution of the Sisters of East Grinstead was estab¬ 
lished to provide visitors and attendance for the sick, and other 
works of charity. The services of the sisters are rendered 
gratuitously, and they have been called at various times to all 
parts of En^and, and oven abroad. They have alslb established 
Orphanages for Girls, and Convalescent Homes, for the benefit 
of which a concert was recently given, at which the Prinaftss of 
Wales and her three daughters were present. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Surtees-Allnutt has opened a depot at 134 
St. Owen Street, Hereford, for the i;eception of magazines and 
periodicals to be regularly transmitted to our troops abroad. 

An important section in the Edinburgh Exhibition is devoted 
to women’s industries, past and present, fron^the homeliest fabrics 
to the most artistic. ^ 

. Lady Burton, of 23 Dorset Street, Portman Square, appeals 
to her compatriots for assistance to her work, in Austria and 
Italy, to prevent cruelty to animals. She has laboured in this 
direction for fourteen years, with beneficial results, and has 
the satisfaction of knomng that active cruelty is now the ex¬ 
ception, not the rule. 

. M. K. 


36 
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NEEIJLEWOEK EXHIBITION AT MADEAS. 


The following notice has been hsued m reference to the Annuat 
Needlework Exhibition at Madras: * 

The Madras Branch of the National Indian Association will 
hold a Fifth Annual Exhibition of Needlework, &c., early in 
1887. 

1. The following prizes will be offered : ' * 

I. For the best collection of Native garments, cut out and 
made entirely by the exhibitor or exhibitorvS, two p^’izes; one a 
sovereign, and the other ten rupees. Therfirst to be awarded to 
a Native lady, and the second to the pupils of a Native Girls’ 
School. 

II. For the best specimen of Native embroidery, two prizes, 
as in paragraph T. 

III. For the best collection of English garments, two prizes 
of t\t^elve rupees (or an English sovereign) and ten rupees, to 
be awarded as in paragraph I. 

IV. ‘For the best specimen of English embroidery, in satin- 
stitch or opbn work, white, two prizes, as in paragnaph III. 

V. For the best specimen of crewol-work, two prizes, as in 
parargraph HI. 

VI. For the best Indian design, for embroidery, two prizes. 

VII. For the best specimen of mending, by darning on old 
cloth or stocking, two prizes, as in paragraph III. " 

VITI. For the best specimen of mending by patching, two- 
prizes, as in paragraph III. 

IX. For the best^specimcn of pillow-lace, white, two prizes, 
as in paragraph III. 

X. For the best specitnen of pillow-lace, gold or silvert two 

prizes, as in paragraph III. ^ 

XI. For the best specimen of knitting, one prize. 

XII. For the best sampler, with English or vernacular, 
letters, two prizes. 

XIII. For the best Kindergarten work, two prizes." 

XIV. For the best kolam drawing; two prizes. 

XV. For the best freehand drawing, two prizes. 
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XVI. For the best map drawing, two prizes. 

^jjjlp^yil. For the best Native beaH-wort, two prices. 

2. The specimens should be sent to Miss Nixon, Gunpowder 
Factory, Perambore, between^February Ist and 1887. 

3. Each competitor for a priz/e should send, with the specimens, 
a declaration, attested by herself, or her parent or guardian, 
that the work has been executed entirely by herself. In the 
case of a school, the declaration should be to the effect that the 
work has been executed entirely by the pupils in the school, and 
should bo signed by the Manager. 

(*) !che garments exhibited must not be in miniature, 
but of a useful size. , * 

(5) In awarding prizes I. and III., tlie shape of the 
* -garments, the beauty and strength of the needle¬ 
work, and the size and variety of the collection, 
will all be taken into consideration. 

(c) In awarding prizes for embroidery and other fancy- 

work, the beauty of the workmanship, the taste 
displayed iu colour and form, and the suitability 
of the ornamental work for tlie purpose to which 
it is applied, will all be taken into consideration. 

(d) In awarding prizes for Kindergarten work, that 

which shows a knowledge of Froebel’a principles 
and ideas will be valued more highly than that 
which displays only mechanical skill. ^ 

(e) No prizes will bo given for kinds of work not men¬ 

tioned in this notice. 

• 

(/) V^ork sent from schools should have the name and 
address of the schools Securely fastened on 
piecCf and on the boxes containing the work and 
on their keys, and should he accompanied by a 
•list. ^ 

(y) Work sent by private individuals, as, well as the 
boxes containing it and their keys, should have the 
name and address of the owner similarly secured. 

4. Competitors for prizes will not be allowed to send the 
same specimen-twice for exhibition. 

5. Those who desire to sell their contributions may do so, 
if .they appoint an agent of their own to conduct tlie sales,,remit 
the proceeds, and return any work that remains unsold. 

The price should be clearly marked on each article. 

36 * 
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6. The Sub-Committeo will be glad to receive specimens of 
fine needleworl^ (both pla^ and fancy) for exhibition only. 
These also should be sent to the care of Miss Nixon. 

7. All the specimens will be returned to such exhibitors as 

send a* messenger to fetch th^rd within a fortnight after the 
close of the exhibition. If thie^is not done, the Secretary cannot 
be responsible for the safe-keeping and return of specimens 
belonging to contributors in the town of Madras. Contributors 
in the Mofussil are requested to arrange, if possible, for the 
^removal of their contributions by a messenger in Madras. 
When this is impossible, the Secretary will, if requested, return 
the specimens by train or post, in which case it is requested that 
the receipt be acknowledged immediately. ‘ 

8. Competitors who receive a certificate or prize are requested 

to send an acknowledgment immediately. , 

ISABKL BkANDEK, 

Honorary tie^creiary^ NtUioncd Indian Associafiou, 

Madras. 

Madras^ 29th January, 1886. 

The Madras Committee desire to increase the interest of 
the 1887 Exhibition by showing specimens of needlework of 
different countiies; and Mrs. Brander, who is on a visit to 
England,cwill gladly take to Madras any such woik, whether 
as a gift or loan, which friends may kindly contribute. Parcels 
shgpld be sent to her at 35 Blomfield Koad, Maida Hill, W. 


SOCIAL INTEBCOURSE BETWEEN NATIVES AND 
EUROPEANS IN INDIA. 

What strikes the European, visiting India for the first 
tim^, is the manner in which the different races hold jjloof 
from each other in all social matters. The division which 
separates the various native races from each other is as great, 
but not quite so marked, as that which sunders the one fair 
from all the dark races of the Continent. The stereotype 
distance of three to five miles which lies between a native 
city and an English cantonment, is a true likeness of the 
social isolation which British residents maintain amongst 
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native inhabitants. A phenomenon like this is truly aston- 
^ishing; for the British resident*111 India Is brought into 
contact with natives every day, every hour of his*life. From 
the early morning, when 1^ is awakened by his servant 
bringing chota hazri, till late at night, when the same menial 
carries a glass of iced water—al; home, or in his office working 
at his desk, or riding out, the European is sure to have always 
jabout him some native attendants, officials, clerks, visitors, or 
his servants. Continuous as are the communications whicl\ 
Europeans and natives have in everyday life and work, as 
soon as it^ comes to social matters they immediately part 
company, like chemicals abhorrent of each other, like oil and 
water. Every Englishman is struck by this fact. Every 
Englishman ^cannot but see the lasting disadvantages and 
^ evils wfiicli strise from such a state of tilings in an eqiial 
measure for both sides. The chai-acteristic features of the 
two races are cle.arly cut; they are strongly marked; they 
are cast in moulds as diffierent from each other as it is 
possible to conceive. The English have the reputation of 
possessing amongst European nations the strongest individ¬ 
uality. Foreigners, whether on the European or the Indian 
continent, do not necessarily look upon our characteristics 
as we ourselves do. Our self-cpnfideiicc appears to them as 
pride; our stuength as harshness. The natives ol*India, on 
the other hand, and amongst them especially those who are 
most advanced in knowledge and education, and who annuHflly 
send to Europe, we believe, the largest number of students,— 
the natives oT Bengal,—have the repute of presenting in 
clearest reliePthe features characteristic of their own continent. 
The result of a history of two centuries has been to place two 
races, typical of the different continents from which they 
have sprung,* side by side in a country in the welfare of 
which they have both an equftl interest.* They are thrown 
upon each other, for the working out in that country of social 
and economical tasks of the highest importance. It will be 
as well for them, as for the accomplishment of their task, if 
they work in concord and with as little friction as possible. 
If we are to live together in one couiitiy, it is as well we 
should live together as friends. 

Social intercourse, so far as it has hitherto existed,—^if 
indeed the exchange of calls between European and native 
gentlemen deserves that name,—^is not sufficient to remove, 
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in any appreciable degree, friction, and to promote iriendsMp 
between the tw6 races. What is the intercourse which the 
Englishman,’‘ofificial or private, outside a large station, holds 
with natives of a class corresponding to his own? Out in 
the district he will generally meet with a number of native 
gentlemen, chiefs, landholders, bankers, or men who in some 
capacity or other have served Government, who come to 
pay him their respects, and to have “ the pleasure of making _ 
Ijk acquaintance.” Their visits are a matter of form and of 
mquette, and then they are not often repeated; or then- 
visits have some aim and object, and then they sometimes 
become tiresome from their frequency. The Englishman, on 
his part, finds himself unable to return all the calls. There 
are, further, those great days,—for instance, Christmas—the 
harra din ,—when his verandah is filled with* 'the 'legally 
acceptable ollerings i-of fruit and flowers, and looks like a 
garden, and when a continuous stream of congratulating 
visitors passes through his drawing-room. There are, finally, 
those festive and highly ornamental gatherings on New Year’s 
Day, and on the Queen’s Birthday, when the chief official, 
whether he be a Lieutenant-Governor, Resident,, or Cojnmis- 
sioner, receives a crowd of European and native gentlemen 
in his garden, in a pitched tent. These'are, in the main, the 
occasions "bn which native and European gf-ntlemen are 
brought into communications which, by stretch of language, 
can*be called* social intercourse. There are other chances by 
which they may be thrown into each other’s company. Many 
a young officer out on a shooting expedition,'especially in 
native States, has been kindly received and mo&t hospitably 
entertained % the chief through whose land he is passing, 
and has made the acquaintance of his host in a most agree¬ 
able manner. This is, however, a mere chance- Again, the 
cases of native Christians—by no means all of low caste or 
inferior position—and of men who have studied in England, 
who have thrown off all restraint of caste, and who associate 
with Europeans,—for instance, are members of station clubs,— 
are too few, as -that they could alter the main outlinei§ of the 
picture which we have given above. 

This is the actual state of the intercourse maintained 
to-day between native and Eui-opean gentlemen. This state 
is highly unsatisfactory; and yet how can it be altered? 
How can the gulf which seems everlastingly to divide races, 
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Tesidents and inliabitants of one country, subjects of one 
^ Oovernment, be effectually bridged oVer? •The distance at 
which the two societies move is bul an indication, on the 
surface, of a hidden, deep, f^r-reaching difference of religion, 
of modes of thought, of customs of life. The social distance 
shows itself especially on twtf points; in the refusal on the 
j)art of the native to break bread, to eat salt, with the Euro¬ 
pean ; and in the different position which he assigns to the 
ladies of his liousehold, as compared to that which the lady 
occupies in the European family. As long as these two 
obstacles .ye not removed, social intercourse between natives 
and Eitropeans will remain what it has hitherto been—a 
meeting of men, a foimal calling of* men on men. We do 
not see any chance or possibility of the second obstacle being 
removed within measurable time; but we think there are 
forces at work, in certain sections *at»]east of the native 
community, which may gradually remove the first obstacle, 
and which may draw into closer connection the two races 
which have succeeded each other in the government of the 
country. It is a well-known fact that there is no rule, no 
precept of jreligion, which prohibits Muhammadans from 
eating with Cliristians. The Muhammadans were the rulers 
of Upper India. From Muliammadans the English took over, 
■nominally aad formally at least, the governindht of the ’* 
country. Such, however, was the strength, the influence of 
caste—the peculiar property of the subject Hindu nations—^ 
that it left its m'ark and impression on the coiiC[uerors; and at 
this day, in most jiarts of India, the Muhammadans are as far 
removed as the Hindus from any socia;J communion with people 
who are, like themselves, called the “faithful” in thQ Koran. 
This is merely the result of foreign influence, the outcome of 
antiquated habit. Those amongst the Muhammadans who 
have been farthest removed from caste •influence, and who 
are most outspoken and determined in their religious zeal,— 
.th> Afghans along our North-western frontier,—never disdain 
to hold such intercourse with Europeans. Many a time have 
we sat ^at tabla with Afghan Khans and Sirdars; and every 
time have we been struck, as every European must be, 
with their exceedingly dignified and courtly manners. 
There is no reason why their example should not be imitated 
in other parts of India by Muhammadans of position, and 
why that which has been done amiss by tlie force of habit 
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should not in future ,be done aright by the same force of 
custom. As fjr down as t|jie Ifawulpindi division has the barrier 
been removed, in one district mainly, through the influence 
of one civilian. Invitations were issued by him at certain 
times to all the “ local gentry,” Nawabs, Khans, Zemindars, A.O. 
The guests assembled in his house, or garden; tea and refresh¬ 
ments were*offered, and the guests partook of the entertain¬ 
ment,—the Hindu gentlemen repairing to a separate tent. 
All the Englishmen of the station were ‘ present on such 
occasion.s. A perceptible increase of mutual knowledge and 
good feeling was brought about by these gatherings, which 
may be in justice called a first attempt at social intercourse. 
There seems no good reason why the example set here should 
not be followed in other parts of the pro\'ince and the country. 
At such festivities the lady of the house becomes, of course, 
purdah-nasUiv, —she^oes not receive the guests. 

The question is materially changed in the case of Hindus 
or Sikhs : the fii-st.step must be taken bj^ them. It remains 
to be seen wdi ether movements born from out of their midst, 
like the Brahnio Somaj, for instance, the ethical teaching of 
which lays the axe at the root of all caste distinctions, will 
have such an effect as to render possible social intercourse of 
any kind between themselves and those who stand outside the 
pale of their religion. We do not venture on any prophetic ‘ 
forecast; but w'e devoutly believe that the enlightenment 
brought about by religion and education will, in course of 
time—peihaps of long time—knit together, not only in one 
polity but also in one society, different races, which are now 
as far apart from each other as the poles of the gfobe. 

Charles Meek. 


EVERYDAY LIFE OF INDIAN WOl^N. 

By Oapt. Bichabd Cabnac Temple. 

(A Pa^er read before the Society of ArU^ on May Slat:) 

To those of my hearers who are practically acquainted with' 
India, the title of this paper may sound misleading. At any 
rate, it may be objected that it is quite impossible to deal w-ith.' 
BO vast and varied a subject as the feminine daflylife of the very 
heterogeneous peoples which go to make up the 250,000,000 of 
the Indian population, in so short a time as that at my disposal.. 
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I am, of coiirse, aware that one of the'chiel* characteristics of 
Indian domestic polity is extreme Bu]>diYiBion, and that the 
tendency among aU classes of tlie natives oi Ixylia is towards 
the social isolation of groups with contrac-ted interests, and the 
consequent accentuation of {ninute differences in habits of life. 
The results of this are what is generally known as caste,” and 
it is caste that underlies and Controls all social matters that are 
peculiarly Indian. At first sight, therefore, under Ihese circum¬ 
stances, there can be no such thing as a’ common method of life' 
among the women of* a population which is an ill-assorted com¬ 
post of wild and savage tribes of diverse origin: of Brahmans 
and orthodox Hindus; of heterodox Hindus and Brahmanists 
by coAviction and birth; of‘Buddhists, and Jains, and Parsis; 
of Muhammadans, and Jews, and Christians of long standing; 
of Aryan and Dravidian races ; of original clans of Aryan and 
non-Aryait descent; of highly-cultivated communities and com¬ 
pletely ignorant tribes ; of whole peoples within and without the 
pale of Oriental civilisation. But, nev^rthcloss, there exists a 
standard of life which is Indian, and to which all the varieties 
of the natives of India are drawn—just as there is a life which 
is Oriental in the usually restricted sense of that term, habits * 
that are Indo-Chinese, and manners that are European. No 
one supposes that Norwegian and Italian ladies live exactly 
in the same way, or that English and Spanish women adopt 
precisely the same mode of life; but that there is a general 
line of conduct which is common to all European countries 
is apparent to everyone who observes mankind. So it is in 
India. And the overshadowing influence to which evwj^ true 
native of the great peninsula unknowingly submits is that wielded 
by the modem Brahmans through their staunch henchmen, the- 
high-caste„Iliadu8. In describing^ therefore, in very general 
terms, the aims and habits of an ordinary Brahmani, one can 
give a fair notion of a life to which every Indian woman, how¬ 
ever antagonistic her creed and race, is unconsciously led on by 
instinct, aS it were, to imitate, and which is her invariable 
model. ^ ^ 

Habits of life are enormously, if not mainly, influenced by 
Iteligion, and this leads me to say a few words here regarding 
Brahmanism as a living and active faith, though it has be^ 
the fashion in. certain authoritative quarters to look on it aa 
dying, if not already dead. Granting that it is not a prosely¬ 
tising, in the sense of being a missionary, religion, and granting 
that its fundamental theory—it is only a theory and'not a prac¬ 
tice, be it remembered—i#, to parody a well-known saying, that 
Hindu nmcitur non Jit, still there can be no doubt that it manages 
to make more converts by mere assimilation than can any otber 
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religion in India ]^y difect missiobary effort. This absorption 
into Brahmanism is becoming, under the Britminica, day by 
day, a more important feature*in Indmn social economy. As 
surely as the English bring fresh uncultured tribes under their 
civilising influence, so surely do they add to the number of the 
Hindus; as surely as the iron hand of Anglo-Indian law, by 
refusing to recognise an}' differeirce between man and man, 
causes the upward rise in the social scale of those that labour to 
good purpose^ so surely is the cause of Brahmanic orthodoxy 
advanced and its influence widened. I have watched the first pro¬ 
cess myself in the case of the recruits to our little army of Gurkhas. 
The wild mountain boy, on joining his regiment, is taught not 
'only his drill, but also the Hindustani language as un^er^tood 
in military circles, and with it his religion, a smattering of 
current Hinduism. 'The second can be seen in progress any 
day all over India, by anyone who will take the trouble to 
observe the career of a successful handicraftsman, or small 
trader. At first an “ eutcaste,” dealing only in matters of 
religion with his tribal soothsayer; as he gathers money, he sets 
up a Brahman priest, and minds the orthodox gods, and at last, 
•when respectable and wealthy, he develops into, a full-blown 
Hindu; and then, since in all Hinduism ceremonial orthodoxy 
is synonymous with social respectability, he adopts Hindu man¬ 
ners to the full; isolates his women, prohibits the re-marriage 
of widows, marries off his infant children in the proper quarters, 
and practises^ the thousand and one customs peculiar to his 
adopted religion. Of course, in order to be able to thus attract 
to itseK so many antagonistic principles of custom and belief, 
the m($2ern Brahmanism can have no hard and fast creed. It 
has, in^fact, no creed at all, properly so called, bfothing in the 
shape of ‘‘I believe in God the Father Almighty;” nothing 
like the strict Muhammada^ formula —Id ildha ilV itldhuj Mu- 
hammadi~r~Basulu^-lldhu — “ There is no God but God ; Mu¬ 
hammad is the Prophet of God.” It consists rather of a leading 
principle ; viz., to gather together whatever items of belief may 
come to hand, in order to develop them in a certain definite 
direction, under the control of its own priests, and for their 
benefit; and while the process of development is going on, it 
naturally engrafts its own customs on to those it already finds 
in existence. Herein lies its wonderful vitality and strength, 
and fts power of resisting internal disruption. The apparently 
esLastic network of caste and family customs that it invariably 
twines round its victims is marvellously cruel, and so unen¬ 
durable that revolt after revolt has been made against it; but 
the result, so far, has been only to loosen the meshes for a time. 
Slowly and surely the intangible threads have tightened again, 
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as, by degrees, the very customs'created* b^ t^ie scMsmatios are 
adopted hy its priests, and made to conform to the general 
theory—all the harder to resist Itecausd it itf never formulated. 
The mighty rebellion of Guru Nanak may be said to have aJre^y 
collapsed; for, though the Sikhs are still to be numbered by the 
million, Brahman priests nSw habitually control those domestic 
ceremonies from which the •schism was mainly intended to 
exclude them. The Baidasi Chttmars still, perhaps, keep them¬ 
selves separate ; but signs are not wanting to show that they, 
too, wil\ go whither have long gone the Kabirpanthis and the 
free-thinking followers of Tuku Rain and Namdev. Again, 
the bulk of the Muha^omadans of liidia, being descendants of 
tribes^coJverted wholesale in various ways to Islam in days gone 
by, are still Hindus in many matters of thought and custom. 
In fact, if we extract the profession of faith and a few formulae, 
it is not a^ all easy to say, as regards them, where Islam begins 
and Hinduism ends. In any case Brahmanism overshadows 
their lives. The Jains, at least that ijuportant section of them 
known as the Saraogis, are separated from Hindus proper 
rather in sentiment than in fact; and though the Parsis, Jews, 
and Christicins. have greater powers of resistance, yet it would 
not be difficult to show how greatly the all-pervading faith of 
Hindustan has influenced them too. Many a missionary could 
tell a tale of more or less ineffectual battle against the notion 
of the existence of a Christian “caste.” Of course, I am not 
now speaking of the tenets deliberately held by tjjje authorised 
exponents <f£ the several rival creeds, but of the religious ideas 
of the unintelligent masses, which are, to my mind—and here I 
find myself in accord with the best credited observers of^ndia^' 
life—the outcome of an unthinking reverence for things usual^. 
held to be holy, t.e. hagiolatry, whatever be the outwaro 
expression* of faith. Of such a sta^ of things Brahmanism is 
pre-eminently adapted to take full advantage, for it presents no 
bold front to prejudices, and bends no man to its will; but 
rather puts forth its tender tentacles, gradually draws to itself 
and quietly absorbs all things. « 

As my opening sentences will have shown you, I would not 
have it inferred from what has been just said, that I hold ^ 
the women of India to lead practically identical lives ; that tl;^ 
secluded banker’s daughter has much in common with the 
scavenger’s wife, free to go where she pleases and to speak to^ 
whom she will; or that the worthy spouse of the village Maulavi 
would not at once flare up and feel*highly insulted if told that 
her life.was conducted on#imuch the same lines as that of the- 
Panditani over the way. It would be more than erroneous, 
moreover, to state lhat a woman of Kumaun has exactly the same 
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views of propiriocy as she of Mababalesliwar, or that the grimy 
Panjabi has manners simildr to the oiled and carefiilly>bathed 
inhabitant of Madrt&. All I wish to assert is that a special way 
of living underlies all those differences which appear so great 
to the casual observer, and that beneath the chance-tossed waves 
on the surface tlicre lie hidden depths of female life which afe 
distinctly Indian, and which can btf* best sounded by a study of 
the high-caste Hindu women. * The Brahmani is, as it were, 
the fashionable beauty, whom all of her sex in India follow, 
each in her o.wn way, and with the varying success with which 
maids copy thoir mistresses all over the world. 

Enough has been said already to satisfy you that I cannot 
on the present occasion enter into the details of th^l' li/e of 
orthodox Hindii women. Nothing more, indeed, can be done 
now than to indicate its merest outlines in order to show of what 
it mainly consists, whither it tends, and *how it atfuots those 
that lead it. In endeavouring to go through the task T have 
been invited to undertake to-night, I nm bound to plead that, 
as an Englishman, I cannot do more than speak under correction. 
Hindu exclusiveness, as you aU know, absolutely prohibits out¬ 
siders from personally observing what 1 am about to desmbo, 
and all that can possibly be done by persons such as 1, is to 
procure our facts as nearly at first hand as practicable. Henco 
the necessity of explaining briefly what the sources of my in¬ 
formation are. riiiofly, thon, I have drawn upon matters which 
have come to we hs tlie first hearer of tlie tale ; partlj' because 
1 am quite sure that all the facts thus learnt are straight from 
the mouths of trustworthy natives of India, and partly because 
I shouiil be sorr}’ to be, by any mishap, a misinterproter of 
other people’s writings. Although I shall not to-night be 
wittingly guided by any of them, there are several works of 
original information, more ouless directly bearing on my subject, 
which all who are interested in it would do well to study. 
Among th(JS 0 are : Hindus as they are—‘written, indeed, by a 
Christian convert, wilh something of the convert’s proverbial 
asperity towards the followers of the religion he has discarded, 
but containing much that is valuable to the student; The Hindu 
Family of Balram Malik, a far superior work to the last, by the ^ 
wall-known judge of the Calcutta Small Cause Court, who has 
treated his subject as only he can—that is, in full sympathy with 
it, and, of course, with complete knowledge ; and The Life of a 
Hindu fTomany by the celebrated Brahmani Hamabai. This 
latter is a mere paper hidden away in the Cheltenham Ladies* 
College Magazine, and there is not mu(iL of it; but naturally, as 
far^as it goes, it coutains the confessions of one who has herself 
been through the miU. For Muhammadans, there are Dr. 
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Herklot’s Quanoon-e-Mam, and Notes <m*the Indian Mmalmam^ by 
the wife of Mir Ali Hasan, who was an Englishwoman. And 
then there are several coilections^f foll^-sonjfs—notably Governs, 
from Sonthem India, and Grierson’s, from the North—which, 
between the lines, contain |acts about Indian women that none 
can gainsay. However, I shall now confine myself to statements 
based, firstiy, on notes supphed me by natives for Fanjah Notes 
and Queries^ which I have edited from the commencement; 
secondly, to tlie late Dr. Fallon’s splendid eollectidn of Hindu¬ 
stani liroverhs, 12,500 in number, whicli I commenced editing 
and translating in 1883—a work still in progress ; and, thirdly, 
to the various collections of folk-songs I have made and pub¬ 
lisher^ af different times within the last eight years. 

There are, of course, several ways in which the female life 
of India can be viewed. For instance, it can be looked at from 
a high mpral standpoint of the European sort, or an instructive 
lesson in religion, as understood by us, might be taught from it, 
with our dusky Indian sisters as-th8 “dreadful examples.” 
Anything of this kind is, however, far from my present purpose. 
My aim is rather to try and graBj), without unduly criticising it, 
wha£ that life must really be, and, in roughly describing it, to 
‘bring it home to your minds; and though I shall touch upon 
matters and notices conditions which are very foreign and even 
shocking to our ideas, I shall not mention them for any other 
reason than that they are facts which cannot be blinked. 

Domestic manners are everywhere compoled»of the same 
elements, ft we eliminate from our daily life the occurrences 
dependent on chanco, and those circumstances whicli, even if 
recurrent, are in reality occasional. All the world, In fact, 
sings the same tune, though each community has its own pet 
variation. Every family is bound to evolve a modus vivendu It 
cannot help making rules of condVet for eating, and drinking, 
and sleeping; for work, and intercourse, and recreation *, as 
these are matters that; happen what may, must be atten^d to 
every day .of our lives. Accordingly, wherever we go, we find 
regulations upon all these things, and t^o point have now to 
consider is, what the ideas of household economy are which 
I dominate in a general way the domestic -laws of the most 
orthodox of the Hindus, and through them the whole of the 
Indian communities, and then how they affect the womeh 
subjected to thepi. 

An Indian woman’s life in its ordinary course is divided into 
two clearly defined parts, which are quite distinct, though separ-' 
ated from each other only by the fateful day on which she first 
goes to take up her abode within her father-in-law’s family. 
Note that it is not called in the Indian languages her husband’s 
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family; for that, under the Indian family system, it can seldom 
he in the case of |i briqje. C^ldhood rather than girlhood is 
the heyday of, the Indian woman. Free to x>lay as she pleases, 
Tuith plenty of companions—^for children galore can hardly e^er 
be wanting in a family whore all live together, from oldest to 
youngest; free to run in and out of the houses of friends; never 
bothered to learn anything except what she can pick up from 
the women about her; never worried with caste restrictions; 
never askecf to do more in the way of labour than to help in the 
housework; petted by her parents, spoilt by her aunts and 
uncles, and beloved by her brothers—an Indian girl is indeed 
hapiiy, as children count happiness. And then suddenly the 
curtain falls. At about ten years of ago—earlier in some parts 
and later in others—our spoilt child is old enough to work in 
earnest, and so she is packed off, sorely against her will, to join 
her husband’s family; entering it, not as our brides enter their 
future homes, at the head of the female communily, but at the 
bottom. Child though she still is, her childhood is now for over 
past, and she is turned into a young woman, only too often by 
no means a hapj)y one. 

At this stage it is necessary to consider two matters, so far 
as they ahect an Indian bride; vir., the practi<e of infant 
marriage, and what is known as the joini-family. I need 
hardly state that the so-called “marriage” of infants is prac¬ 
tised among all classes in every jiart of India, though, of course, 
there are many exceptions to the rule. The term ‘‘ marriage,” 
as applied to this ceremony hy us, is, however, rather misleading. 
It is m reality an irrevocable betrothal—a bargain, not between 
the iiuants who are “married,” but between those who control 
them, being often nothing else than a jiurely commercial con¬ 
tract. It arises out of the theory that a woma^ is foy life under 
tutelage, and her “ marriage ” is, therefore, merely a transfer of 
the light over her to another party—a transfer naturally very 
frequently made in return for a pecuniary consideration. After 
this marriage, or betrothal, the girl usually remains with her 
parents, in wust for Ihose to whom she is to be transferred, 
until the home-coming, going to her husband’s house, which 
may be looked upon as the real marriage, as we Europeans U8i( 
the word. Until the second ceremony takes place the child-wife 
is still a child to all intents and purposes, and treated as such, 
and it is only after it that she in any sense enters qu the duties 
of female life. The family she joins is exactly like that she has 
left, only it is that of another—to her a vast difference, and one 
which sho never forgets; indeed, it is not unfrequently made 
painfully apparent to her at every step. What I may call ^e reg¬ 
ulation Indian joint-family is ono composed of the paterfamilias. 
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all his sons and brothers, and various extraneous relatives, such 
as nephews, cousins, and wife's kindred, for j;he male part; and 
all their wives, in addition to his own wife an(^ daughters, to¬ 
gether with a sprinkling of the family widows, for the female 
part. In this patriarchy ijiere are grades upon grades, both 
male and female, dependent chiefly upon age and distance by 
blood from the head of the fafaily; and as everybody is married 
in India astsoon as the time for it comes, the chances are that 
the last-made bride is, in the nature of things, m the very 
lowest place. 

In the average Indian family the strictest domestic economy 
is the rule of life, and the household work is done by the women 
of th§ h’Rusehold, not, as w'ith us, by paid servants. Servants 
there arc, of course, in all Indian families; but they are, as a 
rule, on a totally difi'erent footing to the European domestic, 
being for Jthe most part independent persons with a climielle^ for 
whom they perform certain customary services for a<customary 
wage. The distribution of the daily w8rk, down to that of the 
most menial kind, lies with the materfamilias, who may be best 
described as the oldest w'oman in the family proper under 
coverture, for widqws can have no authority. The cooking, as 
the work of honour, she keeps to herself; but the house-cleaning, 
the washing, the care of the children, the drawing of the water, 
the making of the beds, and so on, is done by the less dignified 
members of the household, as she directs ; and whatever is 
most menial, most disagreeable, and the hardest vft)rk, is thrust 
upon the bfide. She is the servant of the very servants,* and 
must obey everybody. It is hardly, therefore, to bo w(^dered 
at that, after her previous training, it is by no means an un¬ 
common occurrence that she has to be forcibly broken into her 
new' way of life ; ^that she is for ever sighing after the flesh-pots 
of her father’s house ; that there ars various “customs” which 
enable her to revisit it at stated times after the marriage; and that 
the law is often invoked to oblige brides to return to their hus¬ 
band s’f am iiies after the customary term of such visits has expired. 

Not only is our bride thus turned iifto a druoge, often un¬ 
mercifully overworked, but from the day she gives up her 
|hildhood to the day of her death—it may bo for sixty years— 
she is secluded, and sees nothing of the w'orld outside the walls 
of tht^ family inclosure. It should always, therefore, be bomo 
in mind, when trying to realise Indian female life, what a very 
important thing the domestic economy is to a woman; how 
largely the petty aflairs of the household loom upon her horizon. 
Her happiness or misery indeed entirely depend on the manner 
in which the affairs of the family are conducted. Now, con- 
sideiing that the female mind has for centuries been mainly 
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directed lo this all-impfertant matter, it is not astonishing to find 
that such questions as the proper method of eating and drinking, 
and of domestic propriety generally—the intercourse, that is, 
which is pernfissible and right between the various members of 
the household, male and female—^have long been regulated with 
the utmost minuteness. ' To us whd roam the world at will, and 
whose interests are often fixed f%r more outside than inside our 
homes, it may seem remarkable that such infiuitessimal restric¬ 
tions and aumberless customs as are found in full^swing in an 
orthodox Hindu household should be remembered and carried 
out with the exactitude demanded of the womenkind ; but if we 
consider that these make up their whole life, and that they are 
called upon to pay attention to nothing else, their capacity for 
recollecting when to veil and unveil, whom to address and avoid, 
when, they must run away, and when they may speak, ceases to 
be extraordinary. And regarding these customs of social pro¬ 
priety, I must say that the more one studies them tWe more one 
is impressed with their perverted ingenuity. They seem pur¬ 
posely invented tq make the unfortunate victim of them as 
uncomfortable as possible. The Indian woman, isolated from 
the outer world by custom, is again by custom isolated as far 
as practicable from all the male members’ of that little inner 
world to which she is confined. Free intercourse, eyen with her 
own husband, is not permitted her while yet her youthful 
capabilities for-joyousness exist. No wonder then that absence 
of jollity isc a characteristic of the Indians generally, for the 
happy laughter of a home is denied them by custom in the most 
petsistent manner. 1 cannot go into all, or nearly all, the 
custdais by which the orthodox Brahmanists have succeeded in 
rendering themselves a sombre people incapable of seeing a 
■good-natured joke, and whose young men and maidens never 
laugh for laughter’s sake-. A few will suffice to < bring home 
to you how completely Ihe women are, in sympathies and 
life, separated from the men, and how the members of the sexes 
again are far frona mixing freely with each other. Very small 
is the worl^within tl^e four walls of an Indian house, and it is 
really pitiable to see how greatly it is divided within itself. 

[To he continued.) 


APPEAL OF A BLIND STUDENT. 


We have received the following appeal from Chanda Singh, 
son of Dial Singh, Delhi, a student of the Punjab University, 
who is totally blind: This remarkable boy stood tenth in the 
Entrance Examination of the Punjab University in 1883, 
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taking English, Persian, Urdu, Panjabi, and Bhasha, Mathe¬ 
matics and Entrance Standard, Natural'Science, History, and 
Geography of the World. Ho was permitted t<> dictate his 
answers, instead of writing them; and the same pennission 
was granted him, on the application of the Director ot Public 
Instruction, when he went uprfor the first Law Examination 
of the Univepity. Chanda Singh has a wonderful memory, 
and*is remajkable for his power in mental arithmftic. His 
•testimonials from his tutors speak most highly of his perse¬ 
verance as well as of his abilities. His desire was to become a 
Pleader; J/ut by the .rules of the Punjab University, the 
Intermediate Examination in Arts, which includes Higher 
Mathematics, must be passed before a candidate can present 
liimself for the Final Examinations in Law and»B.A.; and this 
rule it has'been decided not to relax. Chanda Singh had 
asked for an exemption because of the gaeat difficulty he* had, 
owing to his blindness, in getting up the required subjects 
without some special arrangements. Under these circum¬ 
stances, Chanda Singh makes an appeal, as follows, for help 
to enable him to come to Fmgland, and study for the Bar. . 
We willingly publish his letter, whilst, at the same time, we 
cannot but think that work of an educational kind in India 
might be more suitable for him. 

• APPEAL. 

, May it mw», Sir^ your kind heart. 

Oh that some noble, comprehonsive mind 
Would task itself to rescue the poor blind 
From bondage, fai- more terrible to bear 
Tl^an slavery, tlic bondage of despair ! 

Who, by dire accident, at six years old 
Lost blesseik sight, with which ihankind behold 
* The variegated scenes that around them spread— 

The daylight from his eyes for ever fled. 

By* awful Smoll-pox : dreadful, dire diackse, ^ 

That on the human form so oft doth stize. 

I beg most humbly and respectfully to introduce to you 
mylself as a poor and helpless blind student, studying in the 
Government College and Law School, Lahore; and beg to lay 
before you my tale of wne, to which, it is my sincere hope, you 
will give an attentive ear and feel for my distressed condition. 

During my progress in education, I have had to contend 
against difficulties, the extraordinary nature of which can better 
he conceived than described. The magnitude and number of 
disadvantages under which I have long laboured, and now, 
when money and sight are most wanted, labour, in* a special 
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manner, owing to the lamentable infinpitj of bltn4neBB and 
want of means, can hai;dly occur to on^ who enjoys the blessings 
of sight. ' 

jests at scars that never felt a wound/’ 

Perhhps you are aware that the^^e are no schools in India as in 
England for the deaf and the bl^d, and that there are hundreds 
of thousands of the helpless victims of the direful^isease small¬ 
pox, beoagse the people here have not yet beguir to appreciate 
the value of the Yaccine Art. For these there is no other means ^ 
of earning their livelihood than the only and degraded one of* 
begging from door to door. 

Hence are our towns and cities oirernm 
• With sightless mendicants, who like a dun 
Inirade our ears with Sorrow’s piteous claim. 

That tarnishes Philanthropy’s pure name! 

I am the only one of hundreds of'thousands of the blind 
here,*who have, in spite of the very unfavourable circumstances 
under which Nature has placed me, succeeded in matriculating 
myself an undergraduate of the Punjab University. My only 
and possible hope was to study for the Bar, and that hope, now, 

, seems to be dashed to the ground; because the new rules for 
the Law Examination have made it cumpulsory for one to pass 
the Intermediate Examination in Arts of the Punjab University 
before he can hope to be enrolled as a Pleader. But, although 
I have beep studying in the Lahore Government College for the 
last three years, and tried every means in my po'irer to get up 
higher Mathematics, which is a compulsory subject in the said 
Extfbinations, I have failed in all my attempts to do so; as it 
was impossible for me (owing to the lamentable infirmity of 
blindness) to learn that subject without some special arrange¬ 
ments being made to teac^i me Mathematics, which‘che Principal 
of the College could not- make in spite my earnest and re¬ 
peated requests to him to do so. I have, as you will see from 
my Testimonials, ,a very strong aptitude of mind for Mathe¬ 
matics ; but, alas! i^y want of sight puts a veto upon that taste, 
thereby blasting all my future prospects. It is at this time, 
and never before, that I have been made to feel my loss of sigjiht 
more keenly for the first time and my life rendered ^simply 
miserable. I almost wish I were as illiterate as my other 
brothers in affliction here are, who, compared with me who 
have eaten the fruit of the ** tree of knowledge,” are far happier 
in their happy ignorance. Now that I have no more funds to 
support me, and that my lamentable infirmity of blindness' 
makes me quite unfit to enter into any other line of business 
than that ,of Law, the door of which profession has here thus 
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been closed against me, my long-cherished and fond hope of 
being able to devote the greater#part of my earnings to the 
amelioration of the condition of my fellow-suft'eters, from the 
calamity of blindness, seoms to bo thus frustrated. The mind 
that has for years been buoyed up with hopes and expectations 
is now sinking down into de^d lethargy. The only and least 
ray of hope that at times glimmers over my disappointed mind 
is to think of studying for the Bar in England, where there are 
no such strict rules and restrictions as have liere stood in my 
‘•way of progress; but the most insurmountable obstacle to my 
progress at this stage of studies is my utter inability to meet tho 
necessary ijxpenses of my education in England, on which alone 
depends my success in life aud for which an enormous amount 
of money is required, of which I am utterly destitute, my father 
being an agriculturist too poor to support me away from home. 
As Law sotos to be tho only profession in which 1 can hope to 
succeed, and to enter which was the solo object 1 had set before 
toe from tho very beginning of my educational career, it would 
blight the hopes of my lifetime, and would^spnd a pang of, dis- 
ajipointment and despair through my heart, to know that my 
path of process was besot with a diiticulty that is most likel;|j^ 
to prove absolutely insurmountable. Under these circumstancei^ 
I bog to appeal to your best and highest feelings of humanity, 
mercy, sympathy, and benevolence; and beg to express my 
fervent hope that you will do me the groat favour of graciously 
undertaking«to defray the whole, or, in co-operation with any 
other friend of yours, a part of the expenses of my education in 
England, by which act of generosity you will be instrumcptal in 
saving me from the manifold misfortunes and disappointments 
which seem to overcast my future prospects, in case I should 
have to giv« up my hope for want ofijiroper funds. 

Copies of my Testimonials are herewith attached, in theliope 
that they will afford to you the requisite information about my 
intellectual and mental powers. In conclusion, it is my sincere 
hope and humble prayer that you, boiijg* one of those more 
favoured mortals on w'hom our beneficent Creator has bestowed, 
not only the blessed gift of sight, but every comfort tliat money 
will procure, will be moved to respond to my humble appeal. 

I beg to subscribe myself. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

» 

CnANBA Singh, Bhnd Siudent^ 
ilowmmuit CoUcffe and Law Srhooit Lcdiore, PuitjcUt. 
Lahore^ 10^^ /a/y, 1886. 
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THE BARANAG^R GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 

We have received the 21st Report of the two 

Girls’ Schools at Baranagar, near Calcutta, which was read at 
the Prize distribution, held on June 5th. 

Tliese Schools were founded, and have been niainly carried 
on, by the exertions of Mr. Sasipada Banerjee; and some of our 
readers will recollect the interest taken by Miss Carpenter- 
in the Schools, and in the other institutions established by him 
at Baranagar. These encountered in their early days much bitter 
opposition. The Report says that the pupils used to b'e taken 
away, “ the doors of the School-houses were closed, furniture 
was scattered about; ” and public feeling was at one time so 
roused against the Schools, that it was thought impossible 
that they could be reorganised. The managers of the School§ 
" in those trying times knew how difficult it was to bring 
together the agencites for work.” It appears that Baranagar, 
though near Calcutta, is a very backward place in regard to 
education and enlightenment j and thus much strife goes on 
of a petty kind, which hinders reforms. Early marriage, too, 
has been a great obstacle to the progress of the Schools, 
while innumerable social and religious observances make the 
attendance V the scholars irregular. All the moKe important, 
however, it is that the influence and work of these Schools 
shouki be maintained; and we are sorry to find that the 
diminution of funds has been such that the managers have 
had it under serious consideration to close them—one im¬ 
mediate cause of the difficulties being that the Baranagar Jute 
Company have, owing to depression of «trade, discontinued 
their subscription of Es. 30 a month. 

One of the Schools is held in the Baranagar institute, at 
the northern end of the town; the other at Kutighata, in 
Soyth Baranagar. There are 74 girls on the rolls, about, 
equally divided between the two Schools. Besides beii% 
under Government inspection, the Examinations held By the 
Central Bengal Union have been made use of, and several of 
the girls of. these Schools received prizes. Four young 
married ladies of Baranagar are also stated to have obtained 
six silver headdresses as prizes. Scholarships have been 
found very usefill. In the last year, four—of one rupee each a 
inonth—were given by the Bengal Branch of the National 
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Indian Association. We wish to draw attention of friends 
willing to help in this directipt? to the fa(5t that such veiy 
small Scholarships—less than £1 a year—are plized; and it 
even appears hy a private letter from Mr. S. Baneqee that 
it was found desirable to* divide one of these one-rupee 
Scholarships into two; the holders thus receiving IwXf a rupee 
only, monthly. Mr. Banerjee and his wife are devoting much 
time to conducting the Schools, with good results. 

Additional subscriptions are very much needed in support 
of these useful Schools We are glad to be able to report 
that Mr. l^everidge, C.S., in whose district Baranagar lies, has 
lately promised a monthly subscription of Rs. 5; and Rai 
Jatendra Nath Chauduri, Zemindar, will also contribute Rs. 6. 
Dr. Waldie gives an additional rupee per month, and the 
Committee*of the National Indian Association have sent £5 
for this year. These sums make up about two-thirds of the 
subscriptions formerly paid by the Jute Company. We 
earnestly hope that some of those who knew Mr. Sasipada 
Banerjee when he was in England will come forward to 
prevent the breaking up of Schools which have struggled* 
through numerous trials for twenty-one years, and which give 
education to girls of the poorest class, many of whom would, 
but for these Schools, receive no training. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

A Durbar was held on June 7th, at Mount Abu, by Sir 
Edward Bradford, Agent to the Governor-General in Baj- 
putana, to calebrate the delivery to H.H. the Maharao Raja of 
Ulwar of the insignia of a Knight Grand Cimmander of the Star 
of India. The Durbar was held in a large ehamiam erected at 
the entrance to the Residency. Shortly after 6.30 p.m. His 
Highness arrived, escorted by an Assistant-Agent to the 
Governor -General and by Colonel Peacock. The Maharao 
Raja was received with a general salute from the guard, and, 
on dismounting, was led by Sir Edward Bradford- to a seat on 
the daVs on his own right. After a few words of private 
greeting, Sir Edward rose, and, briefly^ explaining tHe object 
of the assembly, expressed the peculiar ^eaaure which it 
afforded him that it had fallen to-his lot to oe the deUvexier of 
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the insignia of the most exalted Order to a Chief whose £nend> 

ship he had eo long enjoyed, and with whose loyalty to the 
throne and gpUcitude for Us' own subjects he was so well 
acquainted. After touchipg on the exceedingly satisfactoiy 
condition of the Ulwar administration, and pronouncing his 
conviction that his new honours would serve to stimulate and 
encourage His Highness in the scrupulous and thorough dis¬ 
charge of his responsible duties, Sir Edward alluded to the 
liberal and enlightened policy which the Chief pursued on the 
two last occasions of threatened famine in Bajputana, and con¬ 
cluded by instancing the zeal and generosity with which His 
Highness had seized every opportunity of proffering^his assist¬ 
ance to Government. . ' 

The thanks of His Honour the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, 
have been conveyed to the Maharani Surnomoyee^ for 

erecting at her own cost a separate building for Hindu female 
lepers at the Calcutta (Leper Asylum. The Maharani has also 
provided beds for thp patients, and, with other improvements, 
she has expended over Bs. 7,500. The Hindu Fatrwt states 
that the building has been named after this generous lady. 

Mr. Shripad Babajee Thakur, O.I., loft Bombay for Europe 
on July 10th, with his wife and mother. It is said to be the 
first time that an aged Hindu lady of orthodox views has taken 
a voyage to England. 

Dr. ProBunna Kumar Boy has been transferred from Dacca 
to the Presidency College, Calcutta. A large gathering of 
studeuts was convened by the Secretary of the East. Bengal 
Students* Association to bid him farewell. 

Dr. Bhandarkar, of Bombay, will probably^ attend the 
Oriental Congress, to bo held at Vienna, October 27th— 
November 2nd, as one of the representatives of the Bombay 
Government. The Austrian Lloyd Company proposes to take 
hond-^e members of the Congress to Trieste and back for 
Bs. 600: . * 

The Hon. Budrudih Tyabjee, Ba,rri8ter-at-Law, has been 
appointed to act as Government Professor of Law at Bombay, 
while Mr. W. Webb acts as a Presidency Magistrate. 

Nawab Abdul Luteef Khan Bahadur returned to Calcutta 
from Bhopal on' July 10th. On bidding him farewell, the Begum 
presented him with .'a valuable khilht of seven lipieceB, a pearl 
necklace,* and a jewelled ierpaiteh^ in recognition of his great 
services in the admiaiatration of the State duiing the la^ aix 
mon^. * • ! 
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We have l^e satisfaction to announce that His Highness 
the Maharaja Mungul Singh, G^C.S.1^ of Ulwar, has made 
a donation of Bs. 100 to the National Indian* Association; 
and that the same sum has been sent for the Association by 
His Highness the MaharajsP of Benares, G.C.S.I. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

At the^ close of the Summer Session of the Army Medical 
School, Netley, Dr. Basanta Kumar Basu, M.li., O.M. (Bdin.), 
stood fourth, and Dr. Narendra Prasanna Smha| M.B.O.P. 
(Lond.), fifth in the list of successful candidates for the Indian 
Medical Service. Dr. Basu gained 3,103 marks at the London 
and 2,567 marks at the Netley Examination, and Dr. Sinha 
2,900 marks at the London and 2,645 marks at the Netley 
Examination. Both w<ere highly recommended by Sir Thomas 
Longmore, Professor of Surgery at the Army Medical School. 

Mr. Koshayji 8. Budhbhatti, First Year’s Student at the 
Boyal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, received a 
Prize in Chemistry at the recent Annual Prize Distribution 
ceremony, yhe Earl of Kimberley presided on fhe occasion, 
and in the course of his speech he remarked that he had heard 
with the greatest pleasure that portion of the Prei^ent’s 
(General Sir Alexander Taylor’s) addr^'ss in which he had 
dwelt upon '‘the extreme importance of those who were about 
to go to Int^ia maintaining the best ij^eliations with the natives of 
that country. The warm reception which had been accorded on 
that occasion to the prizeman, who was a native of India, 
showed that the kindliest feeling was entertained by the English 
students tots^ards their fellow-subjects in that country, and it 
had formed not tHe least interesting incildent in that pleasant 
meeting.” 

^ Mr. Man Mohan Lai Agrawala, Int. Sc., Muir Central 
College, Allahabad, and University College, has passed the 
Intermediate Examination in Arts and Science of the Univerafty 
of Loudon in Mathematics in the Second Olass, and in the 
Intermediate Science and^Frel. So. (M.B.) in Inorganic Chemistry 
in the Second Class. . , 

Mr. Alfred W.. C* Chuckerbutty has passed the Matriculation 
Examination of the Juiv^prsity of London in the First Division, 
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At the Fihal Examination of the Indian OivillBemoe Oandi* 
dates of 1884, Arthur G*. /!!Jhuckerhutty stood fourth, obtain¬ 
ing 2,437 msrks, and Mr. Lokendranath Palit stood thirty- 
seventh, with 1,364 marks. Mr. Ghuokerbutty obtained the 
Second Prise in Hindustani (£15). ** 

The Prize Distribution at the rdose of the Summer Session of 
the. Boyal Agricultuihl College, Cirencester, was held* on 
August 11th. Nitya Gopal Mukerji, Bengal Scholar, headed 
the list of those students who received the Diploma of Member¬ 
ship of the College, obtaining 1,937 marks (maximum marks 
2,100). P. Yeshwanhad Sheshadri, Nizam’s Dominions, 1,601 
' marks; and Duijendra Lai Boy, Bengal Scholar, f;5l7, also 
obtained the diploma. Mr. N. G. Mukerji, was equal with 
Mr. James Bennie in competing for the Holland Gold Medal, 
and being ineligible, a second gold medal was specially awarded 
him. The Third Scholarship, open to the'whole College (£10), 

was gained by Nogendro Nath Baneijea, Bengal Scholar (not 
eligible), 2,565 nmrks (maximum, 2,700). The following 
deserved Honourable Mention:—Sri Lai, 2,311; Eha^erao, 
2,307. In Practical Work, Khasherao was most highly com¬ 
mended. Baneijea and Sri Lai received hon. certificates. One 
of the External Examiners, referring to Mr. Mukerji’s vtvd toee 
Examination, writes: “ It is quite a pleasure to meet with such 
a proficient student. On every subject I received satisfactory 
answers, and X have great pleasure in awarding him the full 
number of maximum marks; viz., 100.” From another External 
Examiner, Mr. Mukerji also obtained full marks in the vtvd voee 
Examfhation, as well as for his written Examination. The 
Principal said he believed that this success was unprecedented 
in the history of that College or of any agricultural institution. 

Arrival. —Mr. Mahommed Tasuf, from Bengal. Mr. Now- 
rojee Maneckjee, from Bombay. 

P. Bamanathan, with wife an^ daughter, 
for Colombo. Mr. Etherajooloo Naidu, for Madras. Mr. Umar 
Shankar, for the N.W.P. Dr. B. K. Basu and Dr N. P, 
Sinha, of the Indian Medical Service. ^ 

We acknowledge with thanks Social Beform in India. By 
a Sympathiser. Published by Behramji M. Malabari, Bombay; 
The Truth aboift *Bu9sia and England, from a Native’s point 
of view. By Muhammad Mahfuz All, Lucknow; ind The 
Boyal Victoria Hospital ' for Caste and Gosha Women, 
Madras. 
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THE COLONLa AND INDIAN EXHIBITION. 

THE JAIPUR COURT. 

Jaipur riylitly occupies the place of honour in the 
Indian Section ol the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. Its 
magnificent display of cuiious and beautiful handicrafts 
forms the opening scene of the vast panorama of artistic 
wealth so effectively made by the sister principalities and 
the larger llritish Piovinees of north, south, east and wtst.' 
In modern history, what Alkramfiditya was among the Hindu 
sovereigns, Asoka among tlie lluddhists, Akbar wae among the 
Muhammadifu monarchs of India. Closely bound to that 
great emperor by ties of rtdatioiiship and mutual interests, 
Maharaja Mnn J^ingh, the most enlightened and powefful of 
the Jaipur princes, imitated the policy of the Agra Court, 
and made hi*? capital a scat of lefirning and a centre of all 
kinds of beautiful workmanship ifcund in the country or 
brought from regions beyond the Indus. His conquering 
career, from the snowy mountains on the north-west of 
Afghanistan to the alluvial plains |hrough which the 
Mahanadi rolls its waters into the Bay of Bengal, expanded 
his mind, taught him to break through the icy barrier of 
ortliodox Hindu exclusiveness, and placed within his reach 
opportunities for collecting in his capital all that was found 
good in the treasuries of humbled foes and the temples of 
the subdued countries. Tims, Hirmln supplied carpets of 
the richest hues, Herat its pottery, Kashmir its enamej, 
Benares its paintings, and Bengal its exquisite works of silver 
and gold. Hot only were the articles themselves taken, but 
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artisans to make them, well as gods and priests to minister 
to them, werQ. bodily removed to enhance the splendour of 
Ambar, the then capital of the Jaipur State. For, in those 
' days the respectability of a chief or a noble was measured 
as much by his number of wives (Man Singh had 1,500) as by 
the number of master-artisans, master-architects and men of 
learning obeying his command. As a Hindu, Man Singh 
encouraged the conservation of the indigenous arts, and as 
an liononred noble of the IMughul empire, he displayed his 
fitness for the altered circumstances of his country by absorb¬ 
ing all that was good in Islamite civilisation. A combination 
of Hindu and Muhammadan ayt is the natural consequendfe 
of such a close contact, and nowhere is it seen in a more 
definite shape than in the art industries of the I’anjfjb and the 
neighbouring State of Jaipur. The liberal policy inaugurated 
by Man Singh was continued and fostered by his successors, 
and the State maintained it^ prominent position in the 
empire until the time of Sawai Jai Singh, the great astro¬ 
nomical prince,- when the struggles, agonies and throes attend¬ 
ing the dissolution of the Musalman power, which convulsed 
■all J[ndia in the last century, had. very nearly dragged this 
principality into the vortex of ruin. It was, however, saved 
from such a fate by the opportune advent of the new era 
of universal peace which the progress and consolidation of 
British supremacy brought in its train all over India. The 
enlightened policy of Man Singh was revived by the late, 
Maharaja Ihim Singh, and the importation and absorption of 
new ideas again became the characteristic features in the policy 
of this Indian State. In intimate friendship with iiord Mayo, 
surrounded by Englishmen of liigh merit like Colonel Jacob 
and Dr. Hendley, and having one of the ablest representatives 
of the most progressive people of modern India as his 
principal adviser, Maharaja Earn Singh established a new 
regime, not only in the administration of the Jaipur State^ 
but in the history of chiefships ull over India. Wate^r-worki, 
gas-works, public garden, college, museum, and the School of 
Art, all attest the enlightened views of this well-gifted 
prince. His successor, Maharaja Madho Singh, has continued 
this beneficent policy, and has already evinced dualities 
deserving him of that motto of high morality —^‘Yaio dharma 
^to jaya;'* ie., “Where virtue is, there is victory,” ;.to act 
according to which has been the pride of the Jaipur' royal 
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family for centuries. These are th^ circumstances under 
which artistic manufactures of fiigh excellence*have found a 
congenial home in the beautiful city which stands like a flower 
amidst the wilds of Itiijpul^na. 

Of all the specimens of art-workmanship displayed in the 
Jaipur Court, enamelling shduld receive a prominent notice. 
This art is practised at Multan and in Kashmir; but the 
Jaipur work excels the manufactures of these places for the 
minuteness, high finish, and great permanency of the designs. 
The art mainly consists in the adroit placing of colours of 
metallic »xides on depressions made on metallic surfaces. 
Considerable patience and great skill are requisite in the 
work of placing these colours, especially the red, in the fixing 
of which the Jaipur workmen are famous throughout India. 
Personal ornaments with enamel work are generally made of 
gold, and these are of various patteftis, shapes and sizes, 
some being made for use of the people of the countiy, while 
others are for Europeans, such as the maugo-shaped locket, the 
fish-shaped charms, breast-pins, bracelets, &c. Enamelling is 
also done on silver and copper, and is employed to embellish 
boxes, caskets, plates and arms. Specimens of large articles 
of enamelling work have liot been sent to the Exhibition, as 
they are already shovm in the Sonth Kensirigt(jn Museum. 
In the Exhibition, some of the larger kinds of enamelling 
work are represented by illustrations, with a small picture 
showing a group of intelligent-looking workmen . carryMg on 
their laborious avocation. Tlie collection at the Exhibition 
further consists of small trinkets, which have been so ap¬ 
preciated the British public, that almost all of them were 
sold within a few days after the opening of the Exhibition. 

In a country where stones abound, manufactures of this 
material must be a very old indnstiy. The best white marble 
is found in the quarries of Makerom, iftar the Sambar salt 
lake, which chiefly .supplied the material for the Tujmahal at 
Al^ra. Of the collection of stone manufactures sent to the 
Exhibition by the Jaipur State, thd most interesting are the 
images of gods and figures of animals. Among these may be 
seen the image of Mahddeva, with his consort Parvati on his 
lap, and the river Ganges issuing out of his matted locks and 
bending her course towards the plains of India on her errand 
of purification of human sins and fertilisation of the parched 
soil Then there is the sun-god on his golden chariot, guided 

42 * 
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by the shivering half-developed bird-deity, Arun, in his 
movement throughP spacte, diffusing life, light, and heat among 
the myriads oi* creatures that people the planetary system 
•under his rule. Vishnu, the benevolent protector of the 
universe, is also there, in the act" of instructing his child- 
devotee, Dhruva, the way to wiedom, perfect life, and final 
emancipation from miseries attending innumerable births and 
deaths. Our present Manu, fhe progenitor of the human 
race in this cycle, sits cross-legged, with his arms folded on 
his breast, in deep meditation, apparently in the act of work¬ 
ing out. the rules of life for the guidance of his numerous 
descendants in their social and moral life. Ganesha, the 
Janus of Hindu mythology, should have, according to es¬ 
tablished custom, occupied the first place in this array of 
gods and goddesses; but in this iron age the world is out of 
joint: an obscure place has been assigned to him; and, god 
of wisdom though he is, people nowadays prefer to seek 
light from Huxley, Tyndall and other mortals of earth, rather 
than from the immortals of heaven. I cannot close this 
subjept without expressing my admiration for the beautiful 
workmanship of an image of Krishna placed in a niche 
of the Jaipur Court, near the figure of a bull, in marble, 
and that of an elephant in block stone. Krishna is here 
represented 'standing cross-legged in an inclined posture, 
his favourite attitude, which has given him t&e name of 
Trilhctinga MurAri; with a long garland of wild flowers 
round his neck, an ornament with which he liked to adorn 
his person when grazing his flocks at Gokul, and for which 
his devotees fondly call him by the name, Banamdli, or " the 
wearer of wild-flower garland.” He is playing on his flute, 
the sound of which set the maidens of Brindaban into 
raptures. These were nymphs of heaven who chose to be 
bom in flesh on earth, to have the opportunity of bestowing 
on Vishnu’s Krishna-incarnation the highest form of worship; 
viz., that of purest love, as an example for human beings, and 
a precept to love Gnd as Ahe dearest object,* and not to fear 
him as a vengeful demon. 

From the interesting illustrations of Hindu deities, the 
visitor’s attention is drawn to the brass-work of Jaipur. The 
brass manufactures of Jaipur are of a superior class to those 
is^ade in many other parts of the country. Artistic decora¬ 
tions are mere waste of labour in articles fqr ordinary use; 
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for, according to Hindu custom^ sucl\ utensils are considered 
defiled by their coming into contact witn cqpked food, and 
require to be rubbed, scrubbed, and thoroughly washed before 
they are clean and fit for ijse again. Ornamental work would* 
thus soon wear away, and hence such Articles are generally 
made plain. Ornamentatiod is confined to utensils which da 
not come in contact with cooked food, such as smoking hukkas, 
betel boxes, spittoons, water jugs, vases, &c. A few things of 
this description are shown at the Jaipur Court, which are 
ornamented with'patt 'rns taken from the Indian mythological 
lore.^ Ts a Hindu, religion is everything. His eartWy life is 
but a probationary period for the actual everlasting life to 
come after death. Charity, mercy, and indifference to worldly 
glory ha’je established such an irresistible power* over the 
Indian mind as to prove, from the unparalleled fate of the 
Hindu nation, that the unnatural deVeloprnent of even the 
most elevated moral hiculties is subversive of, manly qualities 
in other directions which are absolutely essential for our 
mundane existence, lieligion is at least one of the potent 
causes which liave made the Hindu among men what the 
sheep is among the brute creation. The Hindu uses religion 
in everything. To enable himself to constantly see the image 
of his god, he covers his house wdth religious,pictures, and 
sketches the figures of his god on his household plates. He 
names his children by the names of gods, so that he would 
repeat those names when in the act of calling the»h. He 
prints such names on his body, and wraps himself up with 
cloths on^which the names of gods have been printed. The 
ingenious mind of the BuddhistsVof the north, who received 
their religion from the Indians, has enabled them to improve 
upon this idea: they have invented prayer wheels, by the 
mechanics!! aid of which prayers can be done thousands of 
times' without having had the trouble of repeating them. 
The introduction of steam-engines in religion will doubtless 
•be a great boon to the pious-minded people of Tibet and 
India. I could not help this digression. The stone gods 
filled my mind brimful with religious sentiments, and the 
likenesses of gods on the brass utensils overflowed it. It is,, 
therefore, a relief to see a large plate hung on the wall with 
a hunting scene vividly depicted upon it : a scene in the 
jungle, with hills of low elevation on the background, having 
underneath a plain covered with rank tall grass, the monotony 
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of which is broken by clumps or pairs of palmyra-palm trees. 
On the top scpne may be sein a herd of deer on the distant 
horizon, some grazing, some lying down ruminating, young 
kids gambolling by the side of their mothers; while two huge 
antlered stags whieh* have been watching, look suspicious as if 
they have ’just got a faint scentf of danger, but have not yet 
been able to arrive at a certainty. A different scene is being 
enacted elsewhere. A baud of huntsmen on horseback have 
come up to another herd of deer. With bended bows, and 
that Eajput swagger in the face, which was the terror of 
India three centuries ago, not only to the eifeminato races in 
the deltaic regions of the east, but even to the brave over¬ 
bearing people of the Sulaiman Kange, they are about to 
make havoc on the retreating flock. The lower part of the 
plate depicts one of those perilous adventures which occasion¬ 
ally fall to the lot of brave huntsmen in an Indian jungle. 
In one part, a tiger is about to spring on a beater who is too 
far in advance of the hunting party on elephants. In another 
part, a tigress is attacking the beaters, who are defending 
themselves with their swords. Mukherji. 

THE BOMBAY COURT. (Oommnnimkf/.) 

The* students of the Bombay School of Art contribute to 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition a large and interesting col- 
lectiotf^f drawings, paintings, sketches, photographs, and models 
of their work, through Mr. Grifliths, the Su])erintendent of 
that useful institution. Among these drawings and paintings 
the works of Ganpat Kedari, Krishnaray Bhai, De Mello, and 
Issack Benjamin are worthy of praise. Mr. Benjamin sends 
also a beautiful set of copies from nature of the flora of Bombay, 
prepared for Dr. Kirtikar, the Civil Surgeon 'of Thana, 
which is not only a g6od addition to the art work, but'to the 
scientific treasures of the Presidency. Mr. Jagaimath Anant^ 
an ex-stndent of this School, contributes four paintings, one 
of which is copied from tffie old Ajanta caves, painted 300 
years before Christ. Mr. Jagannath, we are informed, worked 
at the caves for thirteen years in taking fae-simUe copies ibr 
the Secretary of State for India, many of '#hich were unfortu¬ 
nately burnt at the South Kensington Museum last year. .The 
fi’esco he now sends represents a dying princess, or perhaps a 
princess who has just fainted. The troubled expressions-of 
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the faces of her attendants are very well portrayed, and this 
group not only proves the skill Af the*ancient artists of India, 
but it also marks the progress of the modern Schools of Arts 
in producing exact copies from such highly-finished work. 
Mr. Jagarmath’s “Dancing Girl” is also a very good specimen 
of art, but we cannot say so^nuch for his other two paintings. 
1‘efore we leave the subject of “ painting,” we feel it a pleasure 
to notice the excellent contributions of Mr. Griffiths himself, 
ajid that of another celebrated artist, Mr. Horace Van Hi nth. 
They are full of interest, and surely above criticism in an 
' unprofe^iouiil Magazine like ours. The British public ought 
to fSbl thankful to these two gentlemen for their valuable 
contributions. 

The photographs and casts of the exquisite designs sup¬ 
plied by The School of Art to the architect of the Bombay 
Kailway Tcrmiuus bespeak great artistic taste and genius in 
Mr. Gomes, Mr. GiilTitlis’ assistant, 

Ilis Highness the Kao of Kutch sends a representative 
collection of water-colour sketches of the domestic life of the 
artisans of his territory. In this grou]) there is a long roll 
depicting his J'oyal holiday procession. The work, though 
interesting ill itself, lacks artistic finish in the proportions and 
2 ^erspective positions of the figures. 

The “l^ooiia Chitrashala Kress” is represented by a set of 
cbromo-lithogiaiihs, wliich show that that art has been intro¬ 
duced into India; but t^iere is much room for improviolent in 
the execution of the work. Hext iii order conitj the photo¬ 
graphs by Mr. Shivashaiikar Narayan of the wood-carving 
of Ahmeaabad, *Surat, Nasik an\l Ycola, taken under the 
direct supervision of Mr. Griffith.s. To this set is added a 
collection of photographs of the artisans of the Presidency 
in their own workslioi^s. l>oth of these sets are highly in¬ 
teresting to the British public, and we are not surprised to 
hear tliat they have been secured for the South Kensington 
!Museura. 

Of sculpture, we have the marble window of the Bhavnagar 
cenotajih, or chliatri, one of the most admired pieces of work¬ 
manship at Colindia. It is taken from the architectural 
design of this building, which also comes from Mr. Griffiths' 
brush. 

A large collection of designs for manufacture may 1^ seen 
dp the shape* of carved bl6cks for calico-printing, repeived 
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through the Convnittees of,their Highnesses the Maharaja- 
Gaikwar of Baroda and the Thakur-Saheb of Bhavnagar. 

Of models in clay, we have the life-like presentations of 
the different tribes sent from Poona, the ancient capital of’ 
the r>eccan; plaster-of-Paris bpsts of the Honourable Mr. 
Peile and of Mr. Percival; and the marble bust of one of the 
Ministers of Bhavnagar, executed by Vala Hira Head Mistri, 
employed under Mr. Proctor Sims. 

Mr. Proctor Sims, to whom is due the credit of making 
the whole of the Bhavnagar collection, sends*a panel of 
decorative painting on chunam (mortar) as applied^ to carchi- 
tecture, which is the only specimen of the kind in the whole 
of the Indian section. 

In the shape of lacquered ware and other specimens of 
decorative painting qs applied to domestic use, we have 
a very fine collection from Col. T. Westropp, Political 
Superintendent of Sawantvadi; Col. Trevor, Collector of 
Hyderabad in Sind; Col. Hayes Sadler, President of the 
Baroda Committee; His Highness the Thakor Saheb of 
Gondal, supplemented by a set from Nasik. All these sets 
came through the Bombay Committee, like everything else in 
this Court. 

Besides the carved screens and the Baroda pigeon-house, 
there are two large sideboards from the East' India Art 
Manufacturing Company; two from !Mr. Miilchanabhai 
Hattis^g, of Ahmedabad; one chair from Bhavnagar j one 
inlaid siddboard from the Eatnagiri School of Industry, 
established by Mr. Arthui; Crawford, Revenue Commissioner, 
S.D.; and a well-selected ^et of brackets, picture frames, and 
clock cases from Mr. De Ferret’s agents at Ahmedabad. There 
are also the Gokak toys, the Kanara sandal-wood carved 
workboxes, Vijiadur^ bison’s-horn work, and Surat spangles, 
all of which have very readily been sold. 

The Bombay Committee send a complete set of the locatl 
musical instruments collected at Baroda, Bhavnagar, Kasik,. 
and Bombay. 

As regards silver plate, the contribution of His Highness 
the Rao of Kutch stands unrivalled. It is the largest, most 
elaborate, and most cleverly-executed work in the Exhibition. 
Messrs. Cursetji and Sons, of Ahmednagar, have a special 
case for their collection, which consists of smaller articles^ such 
as tea sets, spoons, pepper casters; milk jugs, mustard pots,. 
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and sugar tongs. On account of jts ch§apn^s, it i| being very 
easily sold. • , • 

The heavy silver anklets, hukhas, plates, boxes, and the 
beautiful gold bracelets from Baroda are very much admired. 
The palace jewelry from Bhavnagar is very valuable, and stands 
unique. The curious shape*s of the Aden jewelry attract 
much attention; and the imitation jewelry from Poona is very 
instructive and equally effective with genuine articles. The 
Kutch Darbar contribute a few samples of enamelled work; 
but the collection from Jaipur outshines every other. 

Ko^t aifd damascened work is seen in the Bombay Court, 
only in the ancient arms from Baroda, and in the large and 
varied collection of decorated arms from Kutch. 

Of bra^s, copper, and mixed metals, the Bombay Com¬ 
mittee sends a very fine collection from Baroda, Poona,, 
Nasik, and Bombay Island. Mr. Dongre, of Poona, sends a 
fine collection on his own account. 

The well-known Bombay inlaid work in sandal-wood and 
ivory comes from His Highness the Gaik war’s artisan, Sorabji 
Jamasji Billimoria, and is a fine set. 

Agate and jasper beads, necklaces, seals, studs, paper 
cutters, pieces for caskets, rings, cups, and various other 
articles are contributed by His Highness tli^ Nabob of 
Cambay. • 

• As regards glazed pottery and tiles, we have only to draw 
the attention of our readers to the splendid samples frttn the 
Bombay School of Art, and from Col. Trevor, the Collector of 
Hyderabad* who obtained copies of panels from the ancient 
mosques of that city; the grotesque collection of Pattan, in 
the Baroda Territory; and the unglazed but elegant shapes of 
Ahmedabad. • 

Cups, saucers, spittoons, bottles, lamps, bangles, rings, and 
toys, made of glass at Kapadwanj, have all been sold. The 
i^apes of the little vessels are quaint and beautiful, and they 
Ae remarkable for tlieir iridescent properties and good colour, 
resembling antique and old Venetian glass. 

The gold and silver brocades of Ahmedabad, Surat, and 
Baroda; the silk's of Yeola, Poona, Thaua, Belgaum, Bijapur, 
Baroda, Kutch, Bhavnagar, and Bombay; the cotton prints of 
Broach, Kaira, Ahmedabad, Khandesh, Baroda, Bhavnagar, 
^utch, and Sind; the saris of the different centres of manu¬ 
factures; the jail made carpets of the Thana, Terrowda, 
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Ahmedabad, Surat, and Ahmednagar; and the beautiful 
embroideries of r Hyderabad, Shikarpur, Kutch, Surat, and 
Barodn, are vell’repi^psented. 

It seems that neither the Government of Bombay and its 
officers, nor the Bombay Committee and its members, have 
spared any pains in making thgsir Court the best of its kind. 
The Bombay Committee, under the presidency of the Honour¬ 
able F. Forbes Adam, deserve the greatest amount of credit, and 
command the applause of the European public for the trouble 
they have taken in bringing out this splendid collection, most 
of which we are informed had to be made to order, necessi¬ 
tating the advance of money to the artisans, and tlie constant 
travelling and moving about, for close supervision, of the 
Secretary, assisted ably by the local officers of each district. 

The Colonial and Indian Ejrliihition will he closed on Eov. 10th. 


SOME CIIAEACTEEISTIC8 OF 
INDIAN ENGLISH-EDUCATED YOUTHS., 


A Paper lately read before the. Indian Society (a Society in London, 
ccjfmetiny almost exclusiveiy of Indian geutlemen). 


That the fate of every society depends upon its rising 
genei^ion, is a commonly-acdepted*^ truth, and deserves the 
epecial attention of those of us who aro watching closely and 
,with interest the progress of events in India. ^Those who 
approve of the changes thAt are taking place in India, and those 
who do not: those who think that European influence is destined 
to become the regenerating ^oroe of our society, and those who 
think that it is a hindrance to our real progrors, are alike 
agreed on this point-<-that whatever of good or evil happens to 
India in future, will be due, in a large measure, to the actions 
of those young men who have been and are being brought 
up in English Schools and Colleges. 

Upon this, as upon every other subject, we have to consider 
the views of two kinds of men; the optimists, who take a very 
Iiopeful view of everything, and look upon the present chaos o£ 
actions and principles in India as a sure precursor of a perma¬ 
nent order; and those, the pessimists, who -take a oonstauily 
gloomy view, wati^ing with sadness and despair the gradi^ 
wreck of an old order of. things, thinking that in the, presipLt 
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revolution all that is noble, all that is elevating to humali patare, 
is passing away, and that a streac^ of i4ea8 j^om th® West, by 
no means calciilated to raise the mental and mor||l tone «of the 
Indian people, is flooding the country. Those opposite views we 
find prevalent in India, and may safely assume that there is 
some truth in both, though mixed with much alloy. In order to 
adjust properly their respective* claims, wo shall have to q[ualify 
the unqualified praise lavished by the one, and the unqualified 
censure-pronounced by the other, upon the great social ferment 
caused by the action of hlurojx'an civilisation upon India. But 
as Indifin youths are the direct recipients of the impact of 
Western civilisation, it is necessary that before forming any esti¬ 
mate af, the consequences of this great social ferment, we should 
notice the effects that it has already produced and is still pro¬ 
ducing upon these youths, and examine carefully in what way 
they diflor JTrom the rest of their community. Starting then with 
the supposition that young mon are the trustees of posterity, 
that whatever reform is to be introduced*into our society must 
■ be introduced by them, the best way to ascertain the value of 
that reform is to form an accurate and impartial estimate of, the 
mental and moral equipment of those young men; to discrimi¬ 
nate between what is good in their tendencies and w'hat is not— 
between those traits of their character which are the product of 
English influence, and are essential to our progress, and those 
other traits which, though likewise the product of English influ¬ 
ence, are a source of our woakntjss, and calculated 1» do us more 
harm than gbod in th(t long run. 

It is an historical fact, that in countries where political feelings. 
are not very strong, new reforms Are generally introda6ffd and 
condemned (as the case may bu) in the name of religion. The 
reformer s^^s that he wants to make certain changes, in accord* 
ance with some higher truths hiddentbeneath the absurdities of 
his religion. His opponents persecute him, on the ground that 
the reforms lie proposes are contrary to tlie tenets of that religion. 
Socrates taught morality to tlie young men of Athens, in the 
name of Greek gods, though he was uondamnod to death by his 
opponents on the charge of atheism. Great political changes, 
ejiioh as the substitution of the sovereignty of the people for the 
divine right of kings, have been introduced and opposed in the 
name of religion. Eyery educated man knows that slavery in 
Europe and America was upheld and condemned on religious 
grounds, and the same has been the case with female subjection. 
Similarly, we find in India, where politickl activity is at, its 
lowest ebb and the feeling of patriotism unknown to millions, 
-every great reform proceeding in the name of religion. Baoi 
Mohan Boy, Keshub Ohunder Sen, Swami Dayanand Saraswati, 
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were religious reformers. Their teachings, doubtless, brought 
about great social changes, gave a new turn to. our intellectual 
conceptions, and awakened us to the perception of higher ideals 
of social progress. But these were their indirect results. Their 
main object was to draw people’s ai^tention to the great religious 
truths embalmed in the Pedtiis or in the sacred literature of the 
whole wc»rld. In fact, they ihculcated social reform as, the 
realisation of the higher meaning of this or that sacred scripture; 
and we know that the persecution and opposition they met with 
in their work were likewise the result of religious enthusiasm. 
People called them infidels; but wo know,.they were not infidels. 
Young men too, on account of their new ideas and practices, are 
called infidels by our people. Can we say that the charge of 
infidelity brought against them is totally unfounded ? I do not 
think we can. If I understand rightly the sentiments of the 
young generation, the cardinal difference which ewsts between 
it and the elder generation is this: that while religion is the 
enthusiasm of the latter, social liberty is the enthusiasm of the 
former. The Brahmo reformers and Swami Dayanand shared 
the true religions of their people, and therefore the people were 
wrong in calling them infidels. But the rising generation does 
not, in my opinion, possess any strong religious zeal: whatever 
good it is capable of doing to its society, it does by introducing 
useful political changes or by taking an active part in purely 
philanthropic movements, and therefore it is not altogether 
wrong to charge them with a certain amount of religious in¬ 
difference. Still, it is not quite safe to attach much importance 
to the opinion of the people on this subject, as they very often 
misjudge the tendencies of modern civilisation. 

Young men, it is said, are irreligious, and have no respect 
for the past; their atheism is the fruit of Englith education 
and the root of social evils and immoralities. I think those 
who advance this charge are unjust alike to the rising generation 
and to English education. Young men may be “atheists” 
because their conception of Divinity is somewhat different from 
that entertained by the masses; they may be “immoral” 
because they reprobate the subjection of women, and are strong 
advocates of free intercourse between the sexes; they mAy 
be very disrespectful to the past, because they do not believe in 
the infallible wisdom and the all-perfect institutions of the ancient 
Aryans. Mark the strange irony of fate—^that English literature 
and English civilisation, which have revived a new interest in 
our literature and rWigion, and unearthed for us tangible relics 
of a civilisation the very idea of which had passed into the 
re^on of myths -and fables, are accused- of having made us 
atheists and disrespectful to the past! Xiooking at the energy 
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and activity with, which researches are beiag maSde into^he past 
history of India by the English and other European nations, 
I have no hesitation in saying that vt^hatewer knowledge of 
ancient Aryan religion and customs can be obtained, will be 
through the instrumentality of European literature; and those 
who, ignorant of that literature, undertake to preach to us the 
wisdom of our ancestors, and ^ecture on the merits of ancient 
and modern civilisation, talk of things about which they know 
nothing. But in all that is said against the religious tendencies 
of young men, there is this truth: that the disintegration of 
religious beliefs and the rise of a new political spirit—both the 
products of English influpT^eo—have turned (as far as thoy have 
at all succeeded) the current of popular enthusiasm from religion 
to purmy social movements. The two things which have always 
excited the enthusiasm of mankind are religion and patriotism; 
and no nation has been abl^ to achieve any great thing which 
was not pervaded by intense religious or patriotic feelings. In 
India, religipus enthusiasm has nearly vanished away, and a 
purely patriotic zeal lias not yet taken its place. And heroin lies 
the interest, perhaps the danger, of the present crisis. In all 
social changes, it is good to recognise the truth, that idelis 
change sooner and more easily than feelings. The fear of ghosts 
romains long after men have ceased to believe in their existence. 
Now, applying this truth to the present revolution in India, we 
find that while English education has given a now turn to our 
habits of thought, and changed our ideas upon^ almost all 
subjects regarding man and nature, it has not been equally 
successful in changing our feelings. It has destroyed our belief 
in old customs and traditions ; it has done everything to -^aken 
the theological, and strengthen the lecular, spirit of our society; 
it has taught us py believe in the indefinite progress of humanity 
‘ and to suboMinate individual to national interests: and these 
teachings, through the'medium of popular education, are passing, 
by a gradual process of infiltration, down to the lowest strata of 
.our society.^ And what is the consequence of this change? 
Beligious ideas have changed, religious enthusiasm has cooled 
down; hut no patriotic spirit has yet diffus'^d itself through the 
69 ciety. We all kiioto that it is good to be patriotic; but yr& do 
nbf the warmth of patriotism. Thus the very first eaeential 
of'Asocial progress—enthusiasm of some kind—^is wanting in lus at, 
the present moment. Whether it is possible for mankind, or, 
any section of mankind, to make any real progress without, 
religious zeal, is a question upon which I shall not venture any 
opinion \ but it is my belief that, for the development of uationed 
enei|des and faculties, it is necessary that men should be.p^ 
va^M by a certain amount of enthusiasm, be it. religious.;or 
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patrioticl. By these r^arks I do not mean that English civilisa¬ 
tion is altogether responsible for the disappearance of every kiad 
of enthusiasm aniong the people. What it did was to change 
certain of our feligious conceptions, and to offer us new and secular 
ideals; and, if we had possessed any national feelings, the 
enthusiasm lost in religion would probably have been gained in 
social progress. But as we docnot possess any consciousness 
of nationality, our enthusiasm, having lost hold of our religious 
feelings, and being unable to find in us any other congenial 
and generally-diffused feeling around which to entwine itself, 
has nearly died away. That it is destined to revive again, 

I do not entertain any doubt. Already there exists an intellectual 
sympathy between us and the English; but our feelings dre 
still a great way off from theirs. Our feelings will take a long 
time to change; but they will change, if everything goes on 
well. And the more our feelings begin to harmonige with our 
ideas—even those ideas which we possess at present—the stronger 
and intenser will grow in us that national and patriotic sentiment 
which is the chief guarantee of social progress. 

In social matters, a great change is passing over our public 
opinion, under the silent pressure of Western civilisation. It is 
a noteworthy fact, that though our customs and superstitions held 
their own against Mohammedan influence for more than six 
hundred years, yet under the mild light of British rule, which 
is only about a hundred years old, they are gradually vanishing 
away. Wh^u we consider the incessant and fanatic attempts of 
the Mohammedans to propagate their religion in India and trans¬ 
form our social life after their own fashion, on the one hand; 
and the neutral position ta^pn up by the English in religious 
matters, and the aniount of social and political liberty they 
accorded us, on the other ; the fact of our having bpen able to 
preserve' our national feat;LLres during the Mohammedan rule, 
and of their being obliterated day by day as English influence 
is making its way into our society, becomes still more striking. 
It will be foreign to the purpose of my paper to enjter into any • 
detailed explanation ^f this singular phenomenon. I shaU, 
therefore, content myself with one remark on this point. I think 
the chief cause why our customs, ideas and habits are changiD^' 
BO much more rapidly now than they did during the Mohammedan 
rule, lies in the spread of Physical Science, the'-rudimehts of 
which we are now taught from our very infancy. We have to 
b'eor in mind, that during the Mohammedan rule the oonflid; was 
between superstition and superstition; but now it is b^ween 
superstition and reason. One superstition may for a time be 
held down by another; but as soon as the pressure is off, it 
manifests itself again: but when the dud is between supdr- 
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stition and reason, the former, if not slafti, is at leasfA maimed 
for ever. The study of elementary physical geography has 
revolutionised the Indian mind mhre deeply than the study of 
all Persian authors put together. * 

Our old men, who yet feel the touch of the vanished hand of 
Mohammedan kings, cannot* uilderstand the elastibity of the 
younger generation. They seldom felt the pressure of Moham¬ 
medan civilisation upon their habits and beliefs, and, con¬ 
sequently, cannot realise the position of young men whose 
minds are exposed to different and more powerful inffuences. 
And this, I think, is the secret of the charge of unsteadiness, 
recklessness, and want of respect towiu’ds their elders, so often 
hurled^galhst them. It is said that these young men are very 
tickle, because they chan gef their opinions from day to day ; that 
they are very reckless and revolutionary, because they liave no 
regard for their society, and are blown hither and thither by the 
impulse of the moment, like flies by every wind that blows ; 
that they have no respect for the beliefs and customs of their* 
elders, because, blindfolded by fihe false glamour of English 
education, they do not see the good which is -embalmed in the 
sacred heirloom of the past. 

While admitting a certain amount of truth in these accusa¬ 
tions, I must protest that they owe their origin to the complete 
misunderstanding of some very important circumstances. We 
must bear in mind that the old and the young live, as it were, 
in two different strata of civilisation. Our indigeoous civilisa¬ 
tion is separafted from modern civilisation by a gulf of centuries. 
When people talk of this disparity, as if it were an evil fot 
which young men were responsible^ do they ever consideii*' what 
the disparity means ? Is not the sudden and unexpected meeting 

, of the Inditqi and the European civilisations a sufficient cause to 
account for this change Where else’^n the history of tfe world 
can we And two streams of such conflicting ideas mingling 
together ? It is of no use saying that .even in England, which 
is the chief focus of our present enlightenment, this disparity of 
ideas and habits, between the old and the young', does not exist. 
Why should it ? There has not been any revolution in England 
l&e that which is going on in India. No new civilisation hai 
b*een forced upon the English nation. The young generation 
receives, in the main, the Same education there as the old one 
did. But it is not so in India. There we.still find two systems 
of education, and the two classes of men that have been brought 
up under them; and this accounts for the great mental and 
moral difference between the old and the young, observable in 
Bidia. Thus, if a fault it is to reflect in their manners and oon*^ 
viotione the sort of education they receive and the civiHeatiOii. 
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under wlfpse influence^eir minds are nurtured, it is a fault, not 
of young men, but of that inexorable destiny which has placed 
us under the British rule. « 

What 1 ccsisider to be some of the chief characteristics of 
Indian youths, are not fickleness, recklessness, and a disregard of 
the feelings of their elders, but love of liberty and a disregard 
of authority, a restless desire for change, and belief in the 
indefinite progress of humanity. All these characteristics I look 
upon as the product of English education. - Where education is 
not, these characteristics are not ; and the more the former is 
spreading, the more the latter are getting common. Perhaps 
this may make some, people think that I am looking only at 
that side of the picture which tells of sweetness light, but 
not at the other side, which has som§ very objectionable blots 
upon it. The following pages will, I hope, dispel this impression. 
Though I hold certain good things to be the characteristics of 
Indian youths, yet 1 must say at the outset that thuse charac¬ 
teristics are yet in tna^ing; that though it is the tendency of 
English education to form them, yet it sometimes inflicts a great 
deal of harm before it can achieve its object. 

One of the chief ideas which have been transported into 
India from Europe, and revolutionised the whole current of 
Indian thought, is the idea of Progress, in the modern sense of 
the word. I think, if there is one thing more than another 
which distinguishes the young from the old generation in our 
country, it is its belief in the indeflnite progress of humanity. 
Whether th^idea of Progress is of Hellenic or some„other origin, 
is a question which need not be discussed here; but this can be 
affirm^ with certainty, that in India, so far as we know any¬ 
thing from history about it, it is the first time that this idea has 
diflused itself to such an extent among the people. The whole 
literatuift of India is, in this respect, “ a literature df despair,” ' 
pervaded with the idea, not of Progress, but of the degeneration 
of the human race. Our common and homespun adages are 
all to the effect that the things that I have seen are things 
thst I shall see no more.” According to popular belief, the 
imiversal history is d^vided into four ages—the first being the 
Golden, and the last the Iron age—thus showing that we ai^ 
inarching, not towards progress, but towards a state t>f sin ana 
suffering. This degeneration-theory has created in as retrospec¬ 
tive habits of thought, an undue reverence fot the past, which 
appears to us perfect in every way, and , an utter despair and 
despondency with regard to the future destinv of our race. Tlie 
spirit of discontent which we sometimes obf|erve in India is 
purely of European origin. The EngUsh-educat^ are the poiost 
discontented people, and the masses of the Indian people evfm 
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aioTv^ lament over the vices and the unities of theg Iron age. 
Hence, it is that the struggles for Heform going on in India are 
not between two classes who are agreed 'ft^ith i%gard to the end and 
differing only in their means for attaining that ehd, but between 
two classes at variance with each other regarding the end itself— 
the one believing in Progress, and the other in no progress at all; 
the one sighing for the uurel^irning past, and the other pushing 
forward to realise the dim and distant future. I think if Europe 
had given us only this one idea of Progress, it would have been 
quite enough to transform the whole future history of India. 
The idea that we can be better than what we are, that in the 
march of civilisation we also can distinguish ourselves by trying 
to k^ep imce with the fastest runners, is a noble and elevating 
idea; and a product of English education as it is, it is sure to 
expand with its expansion, and become one of the most powerful 
levers of our mental, moral, and social advancement. 

But \ife must boar in mind, that immense as is the good it 
has done, and is likoly to do, to our •young men in future, it 
leads them sometimes to a very grave error, against which they 
should always guard themselves. Many an Indian youth 
throws himself into the position of an Englishman, and begins 
to think of the past and the future of hu country as an English¬ 
man would do of his. This, I consider, is a grave error. An 
Englishman thinks of Ins ancestors as barbarians, rudo, illi¬ 
terate, and the like. Ho looks upon all that he sees around 
him—printing-press, railways, telegraph, gas, a^jd electricity— 
as things 9 f yesterday, the achievements of a civilisation far 
superior to that under which his ancestors lived. In every 
respect he is far superior to his forefathers, and has no {j^rticular 
reason to be proud of being a descendant of one of the followers 
of Hongist and Hursa, or William the Conqueror. In fact, he 
considers 'the progress of European society to be hampered to 
a great extent by the customs and traditions of feudalism sur¬ 
viving up to this day. But can an Indian contemplate the 
course of ^Indian history with the same feeling? No. That 
there once existed a mighty civilisation in India, nobody can 
deny; and though in a great many respects it is not suited to 
fthe present age, yet it developed to their full extent certain 
* qualities and faculties of the human mind, without which there 
a}an be no comphteneta in our progress, and which it will be ill« 
for us to lose. ^ The greatest mistake that we can make is to 
think that we are wiser than our ancestors because wo have 
come into the world 2000 years after them, and have been 
nourished on Western ideas. Our Aryan forefathers have done 
a great work for us, and a great deal of it can scarcely be im¬ 
proved upon by the Western people. By this remark I do not 
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want to efacourage the* mischievous faith in the infallibility of 
Aryan wisdom; buj; whijt I cpntend is this, that in our thirst 
for progress, w^j must not forget that no real progress in India 
can at present take place without giving a due place to the 
teachings of our great religious tog.chers, moralists, and law¬ 
givers, in our systems of thought. 

A strong and restless yearning'for change, which is allied to 
the idea of the gradual amelioration of the human race, is 
another most marked characteristic of Indian youths. In this 
nineteenth century, when change is the law of progress, when 
to cease changing is to cease improving, Indian society shows a 
strong aversion to change. Perhaps this attitude might not 
have been very injurious when the whole current of d&faiiR was 
in its favour. Two hundred years ago, perhaps, it did not 
matter much whether we changed in certain respects or not. 
The spirit of conservatism reigned everywhere: pplitical in¬ 
stitutions resting upon the divine right of kings, religious in¬ 
stitutions resting upon*’the divine riglit of priests, were -safe 
from the ravages of change. But now change is a necessity. 
It augurs ill for us, that while everything is moving around us 
we are standing still. Those who have received English edu¬ 
cation are beginning to feel this necessity; and a new adven¬ 
turous spirit is growing up among them, which jars with the 
spirit of their society. Some are afraid of this tendency, but I 
am not. I do not think it has grown too strong, and requires 
to be checked^ I think the danger is the other way. Young 
men do not change as frequently as, under the cifcumstances, 
they ma}’' be expected to do. Individual instances may, doubt¬ 
less, be^cited of youthful rashness; but on the whole, I think, 
their conduct is very moderate—I was going to say, very con¬ 
servative. They have to deal with a perverse and ^iff-uecked 
generation, which is the chiaf support of the empire-of routine; 
owing to their connection. with Europe, they have to keep pace 
with affairs in Europe; they have to do what it has fallen to 
the lot of few people to do—they have, without any previous 
preparation, to compete with one of the most active and most 
enlightened nations of the world, in every department of human 
activity; and that they may be able to perform this arduoui| 
task successfully, it is necessary that their thirst for change and 
their capacity of assimilating to themselves ihe various ten¬ 
dencies of the age be further encouraged and intensified. If 
there is one thing more than another which requires to be in¬ 
fused into our people, it is the yearning for change; and one of 
the redeeming features of Indian society, uponvrhioh we may 
build all hopes of its progress, is th^ manifestation of this 
yearning in the rising generation. 
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Love of liberty and a disregard of authority is anther note* 
worthy feature of Indian youths, which it will be worth while 
to dwell upon at som^ length. The old goneratian of Indians is 
pervaded by an instinctive regard for the established order. It 
hates innovation, and its ccgistant endeavour is to be guided by 
custom and tradition. The spirit of doubt and inquiry, the 
desire to test old beliefs by •the rules of modern science, in¬ 
dividuality of character, liberty of thought and action, are the 
things which it hates from the bottom of its heart, and which 
.English education is slowly but surely instilling into the mind 
of the rising generation. Some think that tlie reaction has 
gone too l^ar : that young men, breaking loose from the bondage 
of cmstom, have gone to the opposite extreme of disregarding 
every necessary social restraint; that they are trying to achieve 
progress at the cost of order; that their love of liberty has 
degenerated into a most intolerable conceit and arrogance ; that 
they have no regard for the beliefs and institutions of their 
society, which they are trying to supplant, as far as they can, 
by those of Eurojjean nations. I wish the fears entertained 
as to the reactionary tendencies of young men were true; but, 
unfortunately, they are not. Young men are not revolutionary; 
neither will they be so for some time to come. And if we 
reflect coolly and calmly upon this matter, we shall soon find the 
reason why it is extremely hard for them to be revolutionary 
men in this revolutionary age. They live in an atmosphere 
of conservatism. Their early education and th^ir home and 
social influences have a conservative tendency. Even the 
English influence, which is supposed to make them radical, 
tends, in some ways, to encourage their conservatism. •English 
officials, for some reason or other, do not like Anglicised Indiana. 
Some Englfshmon of repute speak very highly of our old beliefs 
and institutions, and sincerely thin^ that Indian youths are 
making a great mistake in demolishing them. Now thei^e are 
the various forces which act upon the minds of those young men, 
and check, modify and soften down their reactionary tendencies. 
But, besides these, there is another modilfying force, which is 
often lost sight of. I mean the inherited drill of ages, which 
j(as created in their minds a most deep-rooted conservatism. 
The transmission of physical and mental traits from parent to 
offspring is a law of animate nature; it accounts also for 
the formation of national ch^acteristics, which are handed down, 
from generation to generation. Thus, as it is impossible that a 
child with European features and complexion be born among 
the negroes, so it is impossible for a people like the Indians, who 
from time immemorial have been renowned for tlieir conservatism, 
to rear up a generation of young men with inborn radical 

43 * 
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instincts a^d innate love*of change' and progress. The xrork of 
ages cannot be undone iiv a da^^. Our present instincts atid ten¬ 
dencies are the nesultant of forces that have been oo-operating for 
ages; and no sudden change in our outward surroundings, sUch 
as the introduction of a European element into India, can change 
them. Centuries must pass away before new instincts and habits 
can be formed. These are the foiljes which act upon the rising 
generation, and it must be an extraordinary generation indeed, 
if with the help of a little English education, it can overcome 
them in so short a time. 1 think every dispassionate observer 
of the changes which are going on in India will agree with me 
in tliinking that the most remarkable thing about these Indian 
youths is, not that they are too radical, but that they are too 
conservative; not that they are too fast, but that they are too 
slow in casting off old clothes and putting on new ones. The 
peculiar position they occupy, and the two conilicting systems 
of education under which they are brought up, have inflicted 
a great moral injury upon them, by making them, not revolution¬ 
ary, but hypocritical. 

I think if there is any phase of our present revolution 
which is really lamentable, it is that of the general hypocrisy of 
our educated youths. It is a melancholy trulk, that revolutionary 
periods are also the perods of hypocrisy. When the conflict 
between the old and the new is raging, and the prospects of 
victory for either side unceriain; when the old and the young 
generation liv6, as it were, in two different planes of thought; 
when the old beliefs and convictious lose their hold upon the 
minds of men, and no new ideas and convictions are yet formed; 
it very bften happens that people guide themselves by time¬ 
serving principles—principles, not right in themselves, but 
suited to the convenience of the moment—till the geneycal current 
of events begins to flow stroagly and steadily in a certain direc¬ 
tion. J^eriods of change and convulsions are the very times when 
it is necessary that new convictious, which have not got the 
sanction of established opinion, should be openly expi'essed and 
boldly followed by tbtjse who hold them; but as these are 
the very times when moral courage involves a great deal of self- 
sacriflce, men lose their straightforwardness of character, and| 
sacrifice their principles to their immediate interests, in the name 
of Expediency. This, I consider, is the saddest and dismalest 
phase of the present crisis in India. The masses of the Indian 
people stick to many absurd customs, but they are sineer^ in 
their belief; but that young men, holding quite different prin¬ 
ciples, should still, for the sake of general convenience, give any 
encouragement to those customs, is all insincerity and hypocrisy. 
Who can deny the fact that the whole mental and moral fabric 
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of an Indian youth., who has been trained in an English institu¬ 
tion, is. a protest against the tendencies of his society ? But in 
spite of all this, his one desire i^ to pabify His society by sacri¬ 
ficing his principles; to reconcile the irreooucilables by practising 
“ pious frauds.” “ I do not believe in Prashchit, hut I perform 
it in order to please my gfect,” says an Indian youth. *“I do* 
not believe in caste; but I d|j not want to hurt the feelings of 
my people by proclaiming my belief openly,” says another. “ I 
am against forced widowhood \ but I can’t marry my widowed 
sister or daughter, as it would make my friends, and especially 
ray female relations, very angry,” says a third. Now, what .is 
all this, if it is not hypocrisy ? There is consistency in the beliefs 
and j)ra«Aices of the old generation; but the conduct of the 
younger one is destitute even of this consistency. So long as 
this time-serving spirit lasts, nothing really good and great will 
ever be accomplished by our young men. * 

But itfis one of the most hopeful signs of the time, that with 
the progress of English education, there is gradually growing 
up a new spirit of liberty and individuality among a certain 
portion of young men, destined, in course of time, to overcome 
all hostile forces, and diffuse itself through the whole Indian 
community. Hard and painful is its struggle at present against 
the time-honoured prejudices of the country. Those only can 
fully realise the pangs, the throes, the tortures, and the appalling 
dangers of the present crisis, who are engaged in the fierce 
conflict raging between the antagonistic elemonts^iu India. At 
this time i^ is necessary that men should show the courage of 
their convictions—that they should put forth their best en¬ 
deavours to hasten the final destruction of an order fjjt things 
which, in their heart of hearts, they believe to be injurious to 
social progress. In India things have come to a stage which 
no compromises, no diplomatic measures, can cure. An open war¬ 
fare, an open rebellion against social tyranny, fenced by religion 
and consecrated by time, is what is wanted there. If there ever 
was a social revolution, a complete organisation of all our 
institutions, most urgently needed in India, it is at tfie present 
moment. And to aoconJ^plish this work, we want men who can defy 
I public opinion, who can protest boldly and vigorously against those 
* beliefs and institutions which are but the rags and remnants of 
an antique civilisation—men who are inspired with n fanaticism 
of freedom, an enthusiasm for social progress. We ought to 
rejoice over the fact that this kind of spirit is gradually develop¬ 
ing itself in the rising generation. We ought to encourage it 
in every possible way, and turn it into proper channels. I hare 
no patience with those who say that the spirit of liberty which 
these young men have imbibed is of a very objectionable nature, 
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that they ?*ebel againstf pulblic opinion simply for the sake of 
rebellion, that their individuality means &eedom from all social 
restraints. I tipnk that any kind of liberty is better than none. 
A wild and untamed individuality of desires and impulses is 
better than the abject and servile instinct of following- blindly 
the belieets of custom. Tou can always hope to make some¬ 
thing better of wild and strong natures, possessing a large fund 
of energy and spontaneity; but you cannot inspire a slave with 
the feelings of a free man. Even the mild liberty of our young 
men is a useful thing at this moment. It is my firm belief that 
nothing good will ever come from reconcilers between new ideas 
and old prejudices, who do not wish that any discordant voice 
should jar upon the harmony of belief; but those alohe cgn be 
expected to work any reform who are prepared to face public 
censure in vindicating^ their belief that— 

“ Since right is right, » 

To follow right were virtue in the scorn of Consequence.” 

Those young men who are imbued with a true love of liberty, 
who feel the dignity of human nature, and whose idea of self- 
respect it is to possess the individuality of character, and not to 
be the facsimile of some other person, are the real regenerators 
of India—the true upholders of the honour, the character, and 
the prestige of the Indian race. 

Besides these, there is another characteristic of Indian 
youths, to which I want to draw attention for a moment. It is 
my opinion that young men, as a rule, lack that m^tial spirit 
of self-saGrifice, and readiness to endure pain for others without 
flinching.^ which their forefathers possessed ; and the decline of 
these n^le qualities is going on pm-i passu with the‘spread of 
European civilisation in India. Indian youths may be superior 
to their elders in those qualities which pass under th6 name of 
amiable and humane; but fn heroic virtues, in courage—even 
in mere physical courage—in the willingness to court pain for 
pain’s sake, they axb depidedly inferior to them. The remark so 
often mac^e, that young men are pleasure-loving and'^lack self- 
denial, is based upon^’truth. They ax^ luxurious, pleasure- 
loving, wanting in the qualities of self-abnegation and courage; ^ 
and this may, in a large measure, be attributed to the influence' 
of modem civilisation. We shall first see what were the dr-’ 
cumstances which favoured the growth of heroism and courage 
in ancient times, and then those other circumstances which 
are of recent date, and under which they are fast withering 
away. 

Everyone knows that there used to be constant feuds in 
ancient times in India. Constant quarrels between petty chiefs 
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formed the main history of those days* The autho’j^ty of law 
was seldom properly obeyed, and, consequently, life and property 
were always in danger. Those whb sig*h for the days of 
!Rajas and Maharajas, when peace and plenty*reigned every¬ 
where, suffer from the same hallucination as Bousseau did when 
he dreamt of an age when wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 
Despotism was the chief forij^ of government in those days, and 
it was the interest of despots to keep their army in good order. 
All these things tended to keep up a martial spirit among the 
people. Being constantly in danger of losing their life or 
property, or both, they w’ero always prepared to meet these 
dangers. Military drill was common, and a life of perpetual 
warfare made men reckless as regards encountering pain and 
peri? This state of things is no ^oubt fraught with many 
evils; but it has one redeeming feature too, and it is this: 
that by making men live in a state of perpetual strife, and ex¬ 
posing them continually to dangers which they must face, either 
for their safety or that of others, it qreates in them -a sort of 
heroic spirit which nerves them, without flinching and without 
hesitation, to grapple with pain. 

Our early method of education was also calculated to nurture 
this ^)irit. In ancient times, student-life was a life of hardship 
and even of beggary. Of the many wise things which we find 
in Manu’s Dharm Shastra, the wisest, perhaps, is his method of 
the. early education of Aryan youths. These young men had to 
leave their home and the pleasures of home in yrder to lead a 
life of toi!^ and trouble in some patshaJah (school). During 
their scholastic days they had to bog from door to door for theiv 
daily bread, and to make every sacrifice which it w'ai^possible 
for them to make, in order to'acquire proficiency in their sacred 
literature. Thus, in their early life they wei;e “ made to taste of 
pain/’ anti this was the reason why. they so seldom shrank from 
pain in after-life. To wring knowledge from the hard hands of 
Penury, to climb the difficult heights of Parnassus, was a moral 
education to them; it taught them—the rich And the poor alike— 
what it is*the chief aim of moral education to teach it taught 
them to sacrifice immediate pleasure for ^e sake of higher ideal. 
iTheir early training, by making them familiar with the ex- 
*periences of pain and privation, disciplined theqi for the fiercest 
battles of life. I have no doubt that a great deal of heroism 
and self-denial of the ancient Hindus was the result of this 
peculiar method of education. 

Another element which contributed largely to the growth of 
heroic qualities in the Indians was their joint-family systeoh. 
1 am no advocate of this system, which has, most certainly, done 
a great deal of mischief to India. But no one wiU deny that it 
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is favouratjo to the grSwth of some very good and admirable 
qualities of human ^natu^e; and specially in a society wanting 
iii the si)irit aiyi fervour of nationality, it is one of the main 
things which nurture them and preserve them from decay. In 
its day it did a great deal of good to India, which nothing else 
could have done. Wearing a half-religious and half-political 
aspect, it softened down the friction of life by performing those 
things quietly and peacefully which, in its absence. Religion 
or State-would have been c^led upon to perform. Take, for 
instance, the treatment of the poor and the sick. In Europe the 
work is done both by the Government and by the people. There 
are State-hospitals, Poor Laws, and workhouses. There are also 
hospitals supported by voluntary contributions, charitybrgawisa- 
tions, and orphan schools. In ancient India these things did not 
exist—at any rate, not in any well-organisod form. Was it because 
the Hindus did not believe in charity or kindness shown po the sick 
and suffering ? Decidedly not. To heli) the needy, to feed the 
hungry and clothe the nliked, to administer comfort and conso¬ 
lation to the poor and afflicted, was the religion of the Hindus 
which they practised in every-day life. How was it, then, that 
there were no public charities in those days ? The cause of this 
anomaly lies in our joint-family system. To live together under 
one roof and to help each other, was taught to the members of 
every family as a religious and moral duty; and the consequence 
was, as there were rare cases of men who, in times of extreme 
difficulty or illaess, had not some of their own relations to look 
after them, public help on such occasions was seldom wanted. 
Thus, in an. age when there wore no public institutions for the 
relief ofr-’suffering and distress, the joint-family system spread 
its shield over sick and sorrowful humanity, by enjoining upon 
men, as a religious'duty, an active and never-ceasing Regard for 
the whole family. And the performance of this duty was a 
moral culture to them, inasmuch as, on every occasion of any 
physical, mental, oi^^ecuniary trouble, it called into play all those 
feelings of love, pity, generosity, and self-denial, without which 
human society cannot fOxist for a day, and in the increase of 
which lies the true test of civilisation. To help their weak 
brothers, to suffer hardship for the sake of some relation, to^ 
consider it a duty to be loyal and obedient to the head of th%- 
family, to merge their personal interests in the common interest 
of the family, to look upon the disgrace of any of their family 
members as their own disgrace, and trj to avert it by all possible 
■means—this was the lesson which the joint-family system taught 
to our forefathers, and the ethical beauty of which it will be ill 
for us to lose. Domestic ' attachment and many other heroic 
qualities are even now very common in those sections of Indian 
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society which have not yet been rerf much influenced by 
European ideas; but wherever the lafter ^re spreading, the 
former are dwindling away. Into the causes the hostility 
of European ideas to our family-system it will oe needless to 
enter here. Suffice it to say that the patriarchal system is 
gradually breaking down, and that the feelings of regard for 
family members are not quite so strong among the English- 
taught youths as in the elder generation. 

Now, there were three elements which kept up in our pre¬ 
decessors a spirit of heroism, self-sacrifice, and a courageous 
disregard of pain and peril; and it is these elements, or some 
others similar to them, which are wanting in India at the present 
momqpt. "True, that in place of anarchy and confusion we have 
law and order; true, that in place of perpetual feuds we have 
permanent peace. But a little reflection shows that law, order, 
and peace,those activities which we find in Europe, are the 
vtiry things which have contributed to the decline of a martial 
spirit hi our young men. The police %nd the judge now do 
everything for us; the idea of danger never troubles our minds, 
and the conse([uence is that we lose all presence of mind when 
dangers do suddenly come. It is my belief, that by shutting us 
from the higher grades of military service, the British Govern¬ 
ment has inflicted a great moral injury upon us. It is time now 
that the people should realise the deep significance of “the 
volunteer movement,” and do their best to make it a success. 
Military drill is one of the best tonics for the «u8tenance of 
national onwgy; and I think the time is not far distant when 
the Indian people will see that no system of law and order in 
our country can atone for its absence. ^ 

Then again, looking at the early training of Indian youths, 

I cannot l^iplp thinking that no system of education was ever 
calculated to make them so pleasu]ro-loving, and so afraid of 
the very sight of pain, as the present one. Their education, at 
home or in Europe, is never a trial to them; jt does not come to 
them as a,difficulty which they must surmount with all their 
might and main; it does not call forth the^eelings of self-denial, 
perseverance, and even of positive physical pain. On the oon- 
Irary, their scholastic career may be compared to a long vacation 
Extending over many years, during which they enjoy themselves 
as much as they can; for the night of busy and independent 
manhood cometh, when no one can enjoy himself. I am fully 
sensible of the softening, humanising influence which this 
mode of training exercises upon young minds, by refining, 
their tastes, by making them feel the comforts and pleasures 
of modem civilisation, and by creating in them new sus¬ 
ceptibilities. Still, one cannot ignore the fact, that along 
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with rehi^d tastes andrfine susceptibilities, there has come over 
our young men a sort of Epicureanism, a moral effeminacy, 
which, while spurring them on to everything which contributes, 
or is likely to* contribute, to their own pleasure, makes them 
shrink from undertaking any work which involves a moral 
hardship and the 'sacrifice of personal advantages. This 
I consider to be the natural f^uit of their education; and 
BO long as this education is what it is, nothing better can be 
expected from them. In the young generation, heroism, self- 
sacrifice, courage to brave dangers, and the desire to suffer for 
others, even when it is not one’s duty to do so, have passed or 
are fast passing away, like the setting of a sun that sh^ rise no 
more; and our educationists will have to recognise^ sooner or 
later, what they have so long ignored—that unless the pf'esent 
system of education be made of a more ascetic nature than it is 
now—that unless young men be made to feel that their college- 
days are not holidays to be passed in gaieties and'frivolities, 
but the days of trial* when they must learn the virtue of 
self-abnegation and of enduring sufferings and hardtdiips, 
as a preparatory et^uipment for the fiercer battles of life 
which they wUl have to fight on their emergence into the 
world—our moral effeminacy will go on increasing, and after 
some time will begin to toll even upon our intellectual pro¬ 
gress. 

Believe me, gentlemen, that no man ever became a great 
character who, did not learn the virtue of self-mortification at an 
early age; and no nation ever became a great natic^ which did 
not contain a large number of men ready to make every sacrifice 
of persQ^al comfort and pleasure for the $ake of others—^ready to 
court pain and danger, and face them boldly when they come. 
It was men of this stamp who made India what it was in the 
past; and it will be men .of the same stamp agaih who will 
raise it to the level of the 'most civilised nations of the earth. 
The earnest endeavours of our reformers ought to be, to preserve 
from wreck the noble qualities of heroism and self-sacrifice, in 
the midst of a flood of new tastes and ideas, seething and 
surging like the waV^es of an angry sea; and to see that 
in pur unbounded, and sometimes onesided, admiration of 
modern civilisation, we do not lose the noblest attributes of 
humanity. 


Bishan Nabayak Dab. 
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We regret to announce^ the death, iu August last, at 
Glasgow, of a very promising medical student, Shaik Aiirung 
Shah, of Assam. The following sketches, by Surgeon-General 
J. J. Clarke and Dr. James Christie, will be read with interest 
by those who knew and esteemed him, and wlio mourn his 
early death: 

Ol the early history of Shaik Aurung Shah I know nothing. 
He came under my notice in 1881, when I was Deputy Surgeon- 
General of the Eastern Frontier District, Bengal, and Sanitary 
Commissio&or, Assam. He was then holding a military appoint¬ 
ment iutho subordinate Medical Department as Hospital Assistant, 
to which class of subordinates he belonged. In the course of my 
inspections of the several medical institutions of the Province, 
I found him very efficient in all his professional duties, and 
most trustworthy in thoroughly carrying out the details of his 
professional work. Every executive medical officer reported of 
him most favourably. . His knowledge of medicine and surgery, 
and his keen desire to perfect that knowledge, far exceeded that 
of any other man of his class I had met; and Ijjs knowledge 
of English,^ too, was singularly good, and helped to bring 
him into notice. Soon after the Naga Hill campaign, Assam, 
in 1879-80, during which time he held the important^post of 
Medical Storekeeper with the Field Force, I recommended to the 
Government of India his transference to the civil branch of the 
Medical Department; and, as soon as the arrangement was 
carried out, I posted him to the medical charge of the civil 
dispensary at Shillong, Assam, the headquarters of the dvil and 
military officers of the Province. Here he was brought into 
contact with the clerks in the Government offices, as well as 
occasionally with civil and military officers. For three years— 
Tfntil I retired, in January, 1884—he was constantly under my 
observation. I never once hoard a single complaint against 
him; on the contrary, good words of the highest praise came to 
my knowledge of him from many quarters. During this period 
he evinced a great desire to raise himself to a highe^ profes¬ 
sional status, and this praiseworthy aim Pencouraged. At first 
he was most desirous of becoming a student of the Medioad 
College, Calcutta, under the auspices of the Government of 
India, and I officially used, in his favour, all the influence I 
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could bifng to bear'on the question. But objection after 
objection v^as raised to^ this procedure, until at length the plan 
was abandoned. *Meanwbil(^ he lost no time in carrying on his 
professional sludies: he read hard, devoted much time to the 
English language, and oven commenced the study of Latin. 
Belinquishing the hope of bettering himself in India, he deter¬ 
mined to try his luck in England,or Scotland; and in due course 
he placed himself in direct communication with the Glasgow 
University. At length he obtained permission to enter tiiat 
University as a medical student. Towards the end of 1883 he 
obtained leave, without pay, from the Government of India for 
three years; and, entirely at hie own expense, he sailed for 
England, and entered the Glasgow University as* a ipedical 
student in November, 1883. After hd left India I never saw 
him again, but he was in constant communication with me. The 
one great object he had in view was to raise himself out of his 
professionally subordinate position ; and had he been spared, 
with health, he would, I am sure, have attained in a pre¬ 
eminent degree the one aspiration of his life. But an over¬ 
ruling Providence decreed it otherwise; and on August 2nd, 
1886, after a lingering illness, just at the time when the aim of 
his life was almost 'within his grasp, ho'expired. An Assamese 
by birth and origin, he entered the Government of India 
subordinate medical service as Hospital Assistant; and of this 
class he was the best specimen I ever met. He was, so far as I 
know, the native of India who, as Hospital Assistant, left 
his native land and, on his own responsibility and at his own 
expense, attempted to face the ordeal of an English or a Scotch 
Univevfity. He had an intense love for his profession; and the 
unwavering tenacity with which he clung to the idea of raising 
himself to a higher professional status was most remarkable; 
and this was emphasised ,'by the earnest energy he threw into 
his work and studies. His mind T^as free, open and but 
little oppressed with race prejudices ; and had it pleased God to 
spare him, I feel assured that he* would have done ^credit to bis 
profession, and to th^ Government under which he served ; and, 
more than this, he would have been a bright example to every 
Hospital Assistant in India. In conclusion, I think it right <*0 
mention that intimation of the death of Aurung Shah was, by 
an early post, sent by me to his cousin, Mahomed Pir Buksht at 
Shillong, India; and it may not be out of place to record, in his 
own words, how truly and sincerely he vi^ues and appreciates 
the warm interest shdwn tb Aurung Shah whilst a student at the 
Glasgow University. In his reply to my letter, M. PirBnksh-writes: 
‘ ‘ I loved Aurung Shah dearly, and expected much from him; but it 
pleased God to take him away when he had just completed his 
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studios with glory, and a bright career wab before him.i As you 
say, we,must all bow to Hie will. I caiiiiot fii^d words to express 
my heartfelt gratitude to Mrs. Olarke, your very j^ind wife, and 
to your own good self for all that you did for my poor cousin. 
To other friends in ^England and Scotland my thanks are equally 
due; and I shall ever roAiemljer with the deepest gratitude that 
in a foreign and distant laud nty beloved A. Shah did not suffer 
from want of kindness from those around him. If ever a poor, 
bereaved man’s sincere prayers have any efficacy at all, then 
from the bottom of my heart I pray—Grod bless tlmse who 
helped my poor Aurung Shah in his need.” 

J. J. CmtEKE, M.D., 

Surgeon-Oeneral, II.M.'h Forces. 

18 Vernon Terrace, Brigidon. . 


In the autumn of 1883 I made the a'^quaintance of the late 
Mr. Aurung Shah, who called on mo on his arrival at Glasgow. 
He then informed me that he had come to tliis country for the 
purpose of pursuing his medical studios, and that he had done 
so entirely at his own expense. He also stated that his means 
were very limited, and would not admit of a longer residence 
than throe years. 

The curriculum of study in the Scotch Universities covers 
a period of four years; so that it was necessaryy in order to 
complete his course witliin three years, that the cunioulum, in 
his case, should bo somewhat modified. 

Mr. 8hah had previously studied medicine in Indiai«and he 
had received from the Medical College of Bengal the silver 
medal for General Profi<5iency; and from the Temple School of 
Medicine, Patna, the gold medal f{>r General Proficiency in 
1876, the year in which he obtained from the Temple School 
the Diploma for holding Public Employment as a Hospital 
Assistant. In view of these facts, and in consideration of his 
high-class testimonials, the Senate of the,,University agreed to 
shorten his curriculum, and relieve him from the examination in 


chemistry. 

These difficulties having been overcome, Mr. Shah set himself 
to work with g^eat diligence and unbounded enthusiasm. He 
was an entire stranger in this country; and so anxious wa^he to 
enter on his studies at once, that he only spent a single day in 
London on his way to Glasgow. During'the sessions 1883-84 
and 1884-85, Mr. Shah pursued his medical studies in the 
Glasgow University and in the wards of the "V^estern Infirmary 
with ^eat success; and he secured the respect and esteem of 
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all his Piofessors and Clinical teachers. In most of his classes 
he received the certificate of Hig^h Commendation. 

Towards the close of the winter session, 1885, his health 
began to decline, though he entered on the work of the sumtner 
session. During the autumn months lie went to the South of 
England, where he derived some temporaxy benefit; but it was 
very evident that the disease wa5 making rapid progress. He 
joined the medical classes for the session 1885-86; but it soon 
became apparent that ho would not be able to do more than put 
in the necessary number of attendances, so as to get his tickets 
signed. Towards the close of November he was confined to hie 
bedroom; and in the month of December it wg.s deemed 
advisable, on consultation with Professors Gairdnef and 
Gommell, to remove him from his lodgings to a private room in 
the Western Infirmary, where ho remained until his death, on 
2nd August; the immediate cause of death being puenmothorax, 
as a result of tuberculiyr disease of the right lung. 

Mr. Shah had successfully passed his First, Second, and 
Third Professional Examinations, the Fourth and last only 
remaining. Had ho been well, he would have received his 
degrees of M.B., G.M., a few days before his death. By special 
permission of the Examining Board, and at his own urgent 
request, his Professional Examination was conducted while he 
himself was a patient in bed, and evidently in a dying state. ' 

Professor Gairdner, in writing to one of his friends in Assam, 
says: "You may say to every one who knew him in your 
country that Aurung Shah was a most meritorious and an 
unusually zealous student of medicine; and that even after I 
knew he was very infirm in health, I was amazed at his per¬ 
sistency in wishing to complete his examinations. But after 
every effort to give effect tp this, by special arrangsment in his 
case, it was found that phj^sical weakness interfered so much as 
to make it necessary to tell him that, from this cause, he could 
not possibly succeed, and that to go on was to do great injustice 
to himself. Nothing short of this, I believe, would have induced 
him to resign himself to what was a manifest necessity.’* 

Mr. Bh^ was a student of distinguished 'merit, thoroughly 
devoted to his professional work, whose sole earthly aim was to 
occupy, on the ground of merit, a high professional position. 
The great joy of his life was the friendship and kindly interest 
of his superior officers, Surgeon-General Qlarke and Colonel 
Clarke; and also.the kindness of his Professors and small circle 
of friends. He had often doubts about his recovery ;• but, even 
a fortnight before his death, he was making arrangements for 
sailing for India. 

James Chmstib, M.D. 

Glasgow. 
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EEPORT -ON THE ABMINISTEATION OF 
TKAVANCOEE FOE THE YEAE 

A.JJ, 1884-5. 


In the above Eeport, the Dewan, Mr. Vembaukum 
Kamieugar, C.S.T., gives an account of the fifth year of his 
administration. The judicial reforms introduced by him are 
beginning to yield good results; but the improvement of the 
courts must necessarily be the work of time. Two munsiffs 
were removed for miscionduct after due investigation by a 
judge of tWe High Court; but all those wlio are now holding 
that office are stated to be a most elffcient body of officers. 
Among the Zillah judges, no less than three are named as 
having attracted the attention of tlie High Court by the 
perfunctory character of their work. Some progress lias been 
made with tlie new Eevenue Survey and Settlement; but the 
work seems likely to be a longer affair than was originally 
expected, owing to the exceptionally small area of lioldirigs 
in Travancore, the irregularity of field boiindayes, and tlie 
difliculty in finding qualified surveyors. The reorganisation 
of the Salt *Department has also not as yet led to all tlie 
results anticipated. The season was nnWourabloW-o the 
manufacture of salt, and the quantity made and sold was 
consequently less than in the preceding year. The dej^iressed 
state of the coffee industry has h^en referred to in former 
years. Many estates have now been abandoned, and what 
little capital is left in the hands of the few remaining planters 
is being devoted to tea and cinchona. The finances of the 
State are in a most flourishing condition. The new tax on 
stamps, has yielded upwards of two lakhs, and the total 
rjvenue of the year amounted to Es. 6G,78,705 (being the 
largest on record), against an expenditure of Es. 64,90,960; 
leaving, with previous accumulations, the large sum of 
Es. 56,46,434 to be carried to next year’s credit. 

An unusually large sum was spent on the restoration and 
extension of the old system of hydraulic works in South 
Travancore. One of the most important of these was the 
Pudmanabhaparom Puthenaur, regarding which the acting 
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Chief ]ingineer writes: *' Wlien the monsoon set in, the 
value of this restored" chaanel was patent to all, tanks all 
along being filled with a rapidity heretofore unknown, and 
cultivation carried on with a sense of security that must 
have been a pleasant surprise to**the owners of land.” The 
head works for the Puthenaur and Pandian Canal were also 
completed during the' year; and one of the last public acts of 
the late Maharajah was the formal opening of this great work 
in the presence of a large concourse of official’s and spectators. 

The measures adopted for diffusing education among the 
masses are already producing some effect, there lyiving been 
an accession of 115 schools under the new grant-in-aid rules. 

The great political event of the year was, of course, the 
death of the late Maharajah Itama Varma, on the 4th ilugust, 
1885. The Resident, in announcing his death, observed that 
“ his entire ambition and energies were devoted with a single 
eye to the welfare of his country.” His ne})hew, Rama 
Varma, who succeeded him at the comparatively early age of 
twenty-seven, publicly announced, at his installation, his 
intention of following in the footsteps of his enlightened 
uncle, and issued on that day “Heels,” or royal warrants, 
remitting old arrears of assessment to the extent of three 
and a half lakhs of rupees, authorising an annual grant of 
Rs. 1,500 foY the repair and construction of wells in localities 
where water is scarce, and directing attention to be paid to 
the timely repair of religious institutions. 

R. M. Macdonald. 


FACTS RELATING TO WOMEN’S WORK 
IN THE WEST. 


The London School of Medicine for Women, Henrietta 
Street, Brunswick Square, W.C.» has lately been enl^ged,t4n 
order to adapt the accommodation to present requirements. 
The entry of new Students last year was 12. This session over 
20 have been admitted, bringing the total number to 66. 
Several of the Students are preparing for medical practice in 
India, including Miss Florence Sorby, to whom l3ie Indian 
Medical Scholarship was awarded in 1883. Ample arrange¬ 
ments have been made for the increased number of Students. 
A new building has been erected to serve as a Lecture-room, 
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^nd as a w^orkiug laboratory for rhysiology. The anatomical, 
pathological, biological, and pharmaceutical Museums |iave been 
placed in a large room, formerly used for lectures. A good 
Library has been formed, consisting of current m^sdical literature 
and the text-books of the day. The Students are provided with 
comfortable sitting-rooms, ^and provision has been made for 
healthful recreation by a lawn^eniiis ground, which, in the 
tree-shaded garden, can be»u8ed in all seasons. A Student 
desirous of entering the School is recommended carefully to con¬ 
sider : whether her liome cinuimstances and pecuniary resources 
will allow her to spend at least five years in study, and whether 
her Iwmlth will be likely to stand the strain of severe and pro¬ 
longed work. Students are not admitted uule.'is they have had a 
- gooA general ediu;ation. The Entrance Scholarship for this year, 
value £ilO, has l>eeu awarded to Miss Minnie C. Magdshon, of 
Jarrow-on-Tyue. 

Mrs. l^'jiweett gave an interesting and useful address, on 
October 13th, at the opening of tlio session of Bedford College 
(for ladies). The Stauflurd of the folldwiug day thus concludes 
an article upon the lecture : “Mrs. Fawcett believes in throwing 
open the professions to women. But she is careful at the same 
time to show that her advocacy of higher education for women 
does not depend on that contingency, and that she recommends 
it for its own sake, without a view to any ulterior advantages. 
Even for those members of the sex who do bec.omo wives and 
mothers, culture, as wo have already pointed out, is not wasted. 
It may be that their husbands will like thorn alt the better for 
it; and theJir cliii<lreu are certain to profit by it. The mother’s 
influence in the family is generally greater than the father’s, 
and she has more to do with 4he formation of Wind and 
character. Even on this ground alone, * we fool bound to 
'sympathiiio with those who think that educated w’omen, no less 
than amiable or gi’acofiil ones, ari essential to tlio welfare of 
mankind.” 

Teaching by correspondence has been carried on with success 
for many years. Several Associations for this imrpose are now in 
existence, conducted by experienced lady^ieachers, and have done 
good work among the student women of the kingdom. ‘ ‘ Thus the 
f Post Office forms a channel of mental irrigation, sustaining and 
enriching the minds of lonely students.” 

Among the new industries which Art Training has opened 
up, are the beautiful decorative pottery, porcelain, and glass now 
being so largely produced, on which hundreds of women are 
employed. At a recent meeting of one of the principal Female 
Schools of Art, it was suggested that women were specially suited 
for the delicate work of medal an^ gem engraving, which has 
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been little practised in late years. Certainly the" etching on 
glass, ana the exquisite cameo glass produced by the art 
students at Stourbridge, Vould lead us to imagine that there was 
no sort of engrh-ving or cutting which could not be successfully 
attempted by women. 

Ninety ladies are studying this year in the Women’s College, 
Manchester. One has already graduated in honours. Eight are 
studying for the Victoria University degrees. 

In the last session of the Mason Science College, Birmingham, 
360 Students attended the College classes, of which 131 wore 
women. 

At the recent Entrance Examination of the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor, nine out of the •‘seventeen 
open Scholarships and Exhibitions awai*ded were gained by 
women Students. A hostel for these ' Students has been 
established in connection with the College. 

Miss Chreiman has begun a course of hygienic and remedial 
physical practices for yo«ing girls afllicted with special weakness 
or want of symmetry in form. 

In Tlolland ladies are gradually taking up the occupation of 
pharmaceutical assistants. At the last State examination, nine¬ 
teen out of thirty-one female candidates, and only eight out of 
twenty-four male candidates, were successful. 

Four ladies have recjently been appointed notaries public in 
New York. One-seventh of the county superintendents of schools 
in Kansas are^women. 

Mrs. Leland Stamford has purchased a piece ,of land in 
Washington Avenue, Albany, N.Y., on which she will erect a 
hospital^for old men and women, as a memorial of her parents. 

The three Misses Drextdl, daughters of the well-known 
American banker, maintain out of their vast wealth a great 
place of education in Pennsylvania. They have been brought 
up to understand business and the control of property. 

Mrs. Frank Ijoslio is the editor and manager of the New York 
Illustrated Weekly^ and the proprietor of ten other periodicals, and 
the whole work in connection with their production is carried on 
under one roof. * 

The fact that women are needed where human interests are%. 
involved is more and more recognised. Two women and two* 
men have just been selected as delegates to the conference of the 
National Prison Association of the United States to be held in 
November next. 

The rewards of the Eoyal Humane Society have been bestowed 
upon Elizabeth Toon, aged 10, and upon Jane Bindley, aged^ 
16, for saving life from drowning. 
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THE VICTOEIA CASTE HOSPITAL, MADRAS. 


The foundation stone of iSie permanent building*for the 
Victoria Hospital for Caste and Gosha Women, at Madras, 
was laid hy Her Excellency Lady Grant Duff, on September 
18th, in the Chcpauk Palace grounds, Madras. 

His Highness the Kijali of Venkatagiri reatl an address, 
in whjch ie referred to the cordial interest taken by Lady 
Grant Duff in the founding of the institution, wliich l)ut for 
her philanthropic exertions would not liave been established: 
and also to the valuable aid that she had rendered to the 
cause of female education in Madras. He expressed his 
pleasure that “the able and excellenf speeches which had 
been delivered by Her Excellency on many public occasions 
had been collected for publication;” and concluded by saying 
that it was most appropriate that, on leaving Mailras, she 
should lay the foundation stone of a Hospital which so 
largely owed to her its origin and its success. 

The foundation stone was then laid; Sanskrit and Tclugu 
verses, composed in lioiiour of the occasion, were jecited ; and 
Her Excellency Lady Grant Duff spoke as follows : 

Your Excellency, Rajah of Venkatagiri, Ladies and Geiitk-.- 
men,—I come- before you to-day with very .mingled fetJiings— 
feelings in wliich I hardly know whether pleasure or pain 
most predoyimates: pleasure that the permanent liabitation 
for an institution in which I have tiken so deep an interest 
is begun, or pain that I shall never sec it completed, and that 
I am going far away from those for whom I have felt so warm 
an atfectionj and from whom I have received so much kind¬ 
ness. My first duty—and it is a very fileasant one—is to 
thank the Rajah of Venkatagiri for all the kind things he has 
said. 1 can assure him that if at first 1 took interest in native 
ladies from a sense of duty, it very soon became a labour of 
love. I formed a strong attachment for many of them ; I found 
them most winning and attractive; and I hope, in some cases, 
I have made life-long friendships. I must also express, what we 
all feel, 1 am sure, a strong sense of the great munificence which 
has enabled us to assemble here to-day to lay the first stone 
of the Victoria Caste Hospital. The benefits the donor confers- 

44 * 
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will be ffclt far and wide—how far I did not realise till yester¬ 
day, when I visited the Hosi):tal, and found among the patients 
a very intellij^ent lady, the wife of the Tahsildar of Masuli- 
patam. No right-minded person can, I imagine, live in any 
place, even for a short time, witlJout desiring to make that 
place b^ter than he found it. Madras bears testimony to the 
existence of this feeling in a most vigorous and fruitful form. 
There are many instances, but of those which occur to me most 
readily are the Military Female Orphan Asylum, the Napier 
Park, Lady Napier’s School, Lady Hobart’s School, and part of 
the Buckingham Canal, whicli all attest how anxious their 
founders were to leave traces of permanent benefit behind 
them. I cannot, like them, claim to have started an original 
design. Many years ago, before that terrible calamity which, 
from 187(> to 1878, devastated the Madras Presidency, and 
brought death and soriows to many homes, the idea of a Caste 
and Gosha Hospital was started by some benevolent persons 
here—among them, I believe, Mrs. Firth, whose work among 
native Itidies has been untiring and strenuous. Some money 
was contributed; but the exigencies of the famine were so 
serious that all other considerations had to be foregone, and 
the sum subscribed was utilised for the survivors among its 
victims. Some painful stories of suffering and death I heard 
when I first' turned ray attention to the subject; some en¬ 
quiries I made among native gentlemen elicited warm 
sympathy and interest; one and another came forward with 
most lineral subscriptions. ’J’he Honourable Mir Humayim 
Jah lent us a house, in which the Hospital has been success¬ 
fully conducted for more, tlian six months; and to-day the 
great beneficence of the Itajah of Venkatagiri enables me to 
lay the first stone of the permanent building, with the hoj^^e 
that the second, or at least the third, year of its existence may 
see it completed—a lasting centre of good to the sick and 
suffering, and a lasting monument to the generosity and 
charity of him who enabled it to be rented. I am leaving 
India now. My stay here is a question, not of days, but of 
hours. I shall soon have seen the last of that gorgeous and 
picturesque panorama of oriental life which has impressed the 
Western mind with wonder and admiration since the days when 
Alexander left his name to the wide stream and long grasses of 
the Punjab, two thousand two hundred years ago. Alexander is 
gone, followed by one and another conqueror whose rule! Held 
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within it the same seed of decay. We, as we look round us 
and read tlie history of the past? must perS)rc^ ask, What is 
to preserve us and our civilisation from the same decadence 
and the same oblivion ? What is tlie germ of destruction that 
must be blighted and trodcTeti down, what the seed of Vitality 
that must be cherished? l^ie latter is not learning. The 
wisdom of tlie Egyptians reared indestructible monuments, 
but could not save the dynasty of Raineses, or the faith of him 
who s]ee])s in Philaj. Not conquests. What remains of Baber, 
but a coin and a iiiemo’r ? What is left of Huinayiin save a 
tomb ? Tliu noblest art, the finest literature the world ever 
saw, ])rcserved themselves, but not the people who produced 
them. Wliat must we do to be saved ? You will say 1 am 
irrelevant, and wandering far from the subject of the day. Yet, 
when 1 loftk round and see such union among persons who, 
differing in faith, in race, in education •can vet meet for one 
common oliject, and that an unsolfisli and generous one, am I 
wrong to reiniiid you of the great forces which keej) them 
togetJier? Those forces are Love and Duty, the noblest forces 
of religion, the highest of civilisation. Nowhere are they 
more required in full potency. Great poverty; a teeming 
population; a young educated class, imjiatient of restraint, and 
eager for change, on the one iiarid ; an old(jr an^ more con¬ 
servative class wisely dreading it, on the other—such difficul¬ 
ties can only be met by each individual cultivating in himself 
the sincere and disinterested love of liis kind. You, jjiho are 
about to build this Hospital, are .«<liowing a noble exam[)le ta 
your countrymen and countrywomen in spending money, not 
in luxury and prodigality, but in reteviiig paiii,iii comforting 
distress, in restoring health; and J congratulate yon on hav¬ 
ing, as you will have, a great share of the greatest of all 
pleasures—ihat of doing good to otliers. It is not within my 
capacity, nor in my province, to give advite; but may i repeat,, 
alike to the Englishman, the Hindoo, and the Muhammadan, 
tfiat truth—which is, perhaps, clearer to the apprehension of a 
woman than to that of men—that the problems of the day can 
only be faced successfully by a spirit of sympathy and love ? 
Co-operation, not competition, should be the,priuaiple of life— 
the only principle which can save the civilisation of to-day 
from sharing the fate of the dead past. ' I have to thank ail 
here for much kindness. My English friends I may reason¬ 
ably hope to see again, but to most of my native friends my 
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farewellfl fear, must^ be for ever. The dearest wish of my 
life here has beeu to be of some service to them; that I have 
done so little,* its deepest regret. 

A vote of thanks was then tendered to Her Ladyship, 
and th^ flaying of “God Save the Queen” in Sanskrit by 
the Gayan Samaj terminated thp proceedings. 


THE ALIGAKH COLLEGE LIBEARY. 


At the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, a 
Joint Meeting of the members of the Comniittee qjf Directors 
of Public Instruction in various languages and secular learning, 
of the College Fund and of the Managing Committee, was held 
August 23rd, at the Institute Hall. Its purpose was that of 
thanking Her Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria, and other 
English friends of the College, for a present of books to the 
College Library. Many distinguished visitors and the staff 
of the College were also present, as well as a large number of 
the Students. 

Mr. Cadall having been requested to preside, the Principal, 
Mr. Theodore Beck, explained the object of the meeting as 
follows: 

Geffclemon,—The meeting of to-day is of a nature unprece¬ 
dented in the annals of our College. We have met to thank 
people who have never been to India, or seen thisfCollege, for 
a gift of books to the College Library. And chief of all, we 
have met to thank our Queen-Empress for her condescension 
and kindness in making us a present of two books written by 
herself and signed with her own hand. The gentleman who 
collected subscriptions for the books is my uncle, Mr. William 
Beck, who takes a very warm interest in the progress of the 
Mahomedan College. Besides books which have been bought 
for the College, there are others which have been presented by 
the authors. 1 hope that these books, besides affording a great 
deal of interesting reading for the students, will convince the 
Mahomedans that they have in England many friends. It is a 
cause for the greatest satisfaction to find that between England 
and India are growing up ties of affection, and nothing can 
strengthen these bonds more than the feelings of kindness 
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which prompt a gift like this and of gratitude with which it is 
’received. * 

Of stiU greater signification il the esteemed^resent of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Q,ueen. It is, I am sure, a source 
of pride and congratulation to the Mahomedan community that 
Her Majesty has been pleased to show this favour to their 
young and rising institution^ We have recently had ample 
proof of the feelings of affection with which Her Majesty 
regards her Indian subjects. We have read in the newspapers 
of the great kindness she showed to the workmen who went 
over for the Indian and Colonial Exhibition now being held in 
Loudon. They were obg<*ure people who had braved the journey 
to England, and sat down patiently to ply tlieir trade. Their 
lives had probably had little occur in them that was remarkable: 
the circle of their acquaintance was a humble one. But the 
Queen looked with affection on these poor distant subjects of 
hors. Shfl stopped to admire their work; she invited them to 
visit her at her beautiful palace in Windsor. In reading such 
accounts, in seeing how natural was the flow of affection shown 
by lier for Indian subjects, wo must all feel that the Queen is a 
true Queen for the people of India as well as for the J)eople of 
England. 

On the other hand, it is gratifying to think that the people of 
India are not wanting on their side in deep sentiments of per¬ 
sonal loyalty towards Her Majesty. Nothing of a political 
nature in India has struck me more than the stiength of this 
feeling. TV^iatover grievances the people may complain of, they 
feel towards the person of Her Majesty a loyalty that is not 
surpassed by that of her English subjects. It would, tbelieve, 
contribute largely to the satisfaction of the people of India to 
have a member of the Eoyal Family settled in India in a man¬ 
ner suited to his dignity and state, receiving people of rank and 
taking the leading part in public ceremonials. The people of 
India are very imaginative, and a mechanical organised system of 
Government does not satisfy the requirements of their imagina¬ 
tion. It is*too C 0 I 4 and lifeless. It would not please the more 
practical English public, however perfect the organisation— 
however great the economy. The English public take a pride 
tod pleasure in the Royal Family. Wherever the Queen or 
the Prince of Wales go in England, they are received by the 
whole people with the greatest enthusiasm. Such, too, would 
be the case here. And the ceremonies and reflnements of 
an Indian Court, conducted by a Royal Prince, and attended by 
distinguished Indians and distinguished Englishmen alike, 
would supply the imagination of. all people in India with an 
.element which we lack. The closer the bonds that exist between 
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Her Majrfity and the people of India, the better for India. And 
Her Majesty, by her unexpectei^i and gracious gift, has done much 
to cheer and encouirage her unfortunate Mahomedan subjects. 

The College, which Her Majesty has been pleased to 
patronise, differs from almost al^ other Colleges in India, 
inasmuch as it is the spontaneous outgrowth of *the efforts of the 
people, and has not been given* them by Government. This 
College, hence, has special objects in view, not only educational, 
but social and political, which distinguish it from colleges that 
have no object beyond education. One of the political aims of 
this College is to bring about a good understanding between the 
English and Mahomedan peopltjs. The change prodyced in the 
minds of Mahomedans who arc induced to take up English 
education can.hardly be realised by those who have not had 
personal experience of it. To begin with, they look on the 
English as utter strangers, queer people who are not,influenced 
by the ordinary motives pf humanity. The possibility of real inti¬ 
macy between Englishmen and Mahomedans has never occurred 
to them. But residence in this College is enough to prove that 
the warnuest intimacy and the strongest feelings of respect and 
affection are not only possible, but ai e the natural outcome of 
free intercourse between the races. It is this good feeling which 
it is the object of this College to cultivate. If good feeling can 
be established, the most serious political difficulties will dis¬ 
appear. We therefore view with the severest disapi)roval those 
people, whate'^or their nationality, who, by their actions or their 
writings, inflame feelings of ill-will between the English and 
the people of India* And we hope that the students of this 
College,^Who more than any others owe their education to the 
efforts of their own people, will be distinguished in after-life by 
their manly sense and hearty good feeling. They wilt not forget 
that, while the College wsfe young and struggling. Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen remembered them in her far-off 
home, and Sf>nt them a token of her good wishes. In what way 
can we best show our gratitude to Her Majesty for her gracious 
gift ? 1 think w« can do so in no way morfe acceptable to her 

generous heart than by trying to improve the condition of a 
large section of her subjects. It is the hope of the founders ot 
this College, that asjt grows it may raise the Indian Mahomedans 
from their sunken state, and cause the sun of prosperity to 
shine on them once more. If we succeed in so doing, we shall, 
I think, have made the most fitting return possible for Her 
Majesty’s kindness. For, if our dreams are not visionaiy, we 
trust that in the future the Mahomedans of India will, by their 
learning and their civilisation, be a special source of pride and 
affection to the wearer of the English Crown. 
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Mr. Justice Malimoud, as one of the Directots of the 
Mahomedan A.O. College, theh. proposca an eloquent 
speech the first Resolution; “ That an address be presented 
to Her Majesty the Queen JEmpress on behalf of the fouiidere, 
supporters, and well-wishers of the College, to give expression 
to their feelings of loyalty,* devotion, and gratitude for the 
great mark of condescending favour and encouragement 
which Her Majesty has been pleased to signify by her 
gracious gift of books to the College Library.” Alluding 
to the importance of such acts iu making the personality 
of the Sfwereign felt by the people of India, he continued: 
“The distance In^tween Windsor Castle and the small town 
of Aligarh may well give to the proceedings of to-day a 
significance almost romantic and ])oeticiil,— significance 
which, appealing to the hnman heart and imagination, ranks 
higher in the minds of an Oriental ped|)le than circumstances 
of a purely i)olitical import. This institution is fast making 
the language of England familiar to those who receive 
education here; and these books, when they find an fionoured 
place in the College Library, will contribute to acquainting 
them with some incidents of llie life of their Queen-Empress, 
whose long and prosfi)crous reign has been signalised no less 
by persona] acts of charity, goodwill, and beneficence towards 
Jier subject^, than by great political .Hchievemcnts, and the 
commercial success of the whole Ilritish Ernj)ire.” In re¬ 
peating the Resolution, Mr. Justice Mahmoud sai4 it was 
not in need of being seconded, and it was carried by 
acclamation, with three cheers given for Her Majesty the 
Queen. « 

Mr. Mahomed Rafiqiie, B.A. (Cantab.), proposed the second 
Resolution: “That a vote of thanks to Mr. William Beck and 
his friend* be passed, and that a letter be sent to Mr. William 
Beck, expressing gratitude for the hooka” He spoke of the 
jiicreasing interest in India among English people, of which the 
^ift of books to the College was one proof. He had been 
struck while in England with two characteristics in the 
English nation : first, a scrupulous adherence to principle; 
and secondly, their habit of acting on the belief that “ the 
noblest aim of life, for an individual or a nation, is to try 
to make the lot of others happy.” In referring to Mr. 
William Beck, as a member of the Society of Friends, Re 
pointed out that that community had been especially dis- 
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tiiiguishrfi bj these two virtues; and it was his firm 
conviction that the English people owed their rise and 
success to thtf observance of such principlesi 

The Resolution was seconded by Khwaja Sayyid Hosain, 
B.A., who spoke on the value and importance of English 
•education for India. , 

Mr. Ahmed Hosain Khan, B.A., supported the Resolution. 
He said that the College would always be justly proud of 
possessing the gift of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen- 
Empress of India in its Library. 

Mozamud Ullah Khan Sahib, Raees of Bhiksmpur, also 
made a brief speech, and expressed the gratitude felt towards 
Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., for his untiring zeal in 
the cause of Mahomedan education. 

The Chairman (Mr. Cadell) said that this expressioh of 
royal sympathy and ,encouragement would, he was sure, 
move all connected with the College to fresh efforts to extend 
the reputation and usefulness of the institution; and he 
complimented the promoters of the College on their readiness 
to help themselves and their determination to succeed, which 
would partly account for the sympathetic interest felt for 
this undertaking in England. 

Mr. Cox proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, and 
the meeting ciosed. 


THE VIENNA ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

The Seventh Internatfonal Congress of Orientalists met 
at Vienna, September 27th-October 2nd. The Austrian 
authorities gave to the Congress a very cordial reception, 
and the opening meeting was presided over by the Archduke 
Rainer, brother to fhe Emperor. The Sections were as 
follows : I. Semitic (with two subdivisions); II. Aryan 5 
III. African; IV. Section of Central and Further Asia; 
V. Malayo-Polynesian. In the Aryan Section, under the 
Presidency of Professors Von Both and Weber, the proceedings 
began with a motion on the necessity of instRuting systematic 
research into the languages of India. The proposal, which 
was introduced by Mr. G. A. Grierson, B.C.S., and supported 
by Dr. Hbrnle, of Calcutta, was warmly received, and it is 
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hoped that the Government of India will take it up. It was 
also resolved at the Congress, at the .instance or Professor 
Biihler, of Vienna, and I^rofesSor \Vebei\ of, Berlin, that a 
memorial -should be presented to the Indian Government, 
urging the importance of a systematic survey of modem 
Indian languages. Another point dwelt on was the revival 
of the post of Epigraphist to the Government, for the pur¬ 
pose of securing a record of the numerous inscriptions which 
are to be found on all sides in India. Several interesting 
papers were read on Indian subjects,—as, by Professor 
llamkrishna Bhandarkar, of Poona, giving a sketch of the 
results o^his search for Sanskrit MSS. in Western India; by 
Mr.*Grierson, on Hindi Poetry; by Mr. C. G. Leland, on 
the Origin of the Gipsies; and by Dr. A. Stein, on Afghan 
Geography. Announcements were made of important works 
in progrfess, including Dr. Biihler’s English translation of 
Mann, and the first sheets of Prftfessor Sir M. Monier- 
Williams’s revised Sanskrit Dictionary. In the other Sec¬ 
tions many learned papers occupied the members, and great 
interest was excited by that of Miss Amelia Edwards re¬ 
specting the dispersion of Egyptian monuments. Mr. It. N. 
Oust gave a pap( 3 r, in the united Sections IV. and V., on the 
languages of Oceania, which had been translated into German, 
and was read by Dr. Host. The closing meetirm took place on 
October 2nd, and was also under the presidency of the Archduke. 
The kindness and hospitality of the Local Committee made the 
week of the Congress very agreeable; and the recty;^tions by 
the Minister of Public lustructiou, by the Mayor in the 
Bathhau^ which is one of the finest municipal buildings in 
Europe, were very splendid. Tliej Archduke also entertained 
the guests in a very genial manner. It has been decided to 
hold the next meeting after two years only, instead of three. 

-=-^- 1 

THE CHINESE TRAVELLER, FAH HIAN. 


“ It was the object I had in view that induced me to hazard 
my life in countries where there was no certainty of its preser¬ 
vation. This body hath been preserved by the sentiments which 
animated it.” Such were the words of Fah Hian at the close 
•of fifteen years *of travel, during which thirty kingdoms had 
been traversed. The object which incited him to undertake an 
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arduous pjfJcrimage was*the revision of the Buddhist Scriptures, 
as used in China, wjiioh i* wer§ on the point of being lost, and 
were already disfigured with lacutif©.” Their decadence had 
attracted the notice of the King of China, who, in 400 a.d., sent an 
embassy to Thibet for the purpose of obtaining religious know¬ 
ledge. This measure did not satisfy the pious monk, who, in 
the quiet monastery in Tchangau,»had become proficient in the 
sacred languages of Sanskrit and Pali, and had also studied to 
some purpose the history of his country. He perceived that 
the real cause of the decay which alarmed him was the cessation 
of the intercourse between India and China. Central Asia had 
for 150 years been closed to the embassies of either nation by 
the rising power of the Noplialites, or White Huns. Erom 
B.O. 150 to A.i). 250 there Imd been continual intercourse, ])artly 
political, partly religious, which, after the conversion to Buddhism 
of the great Mingti of the Hun dynasty, a.d. 56, and^its adop¬ 
tion by proclamation as a national religion, united the two 
countries in mutual friendship. From a.d. 250 to the days of 
Fah Hian, the religion of Ihiddha received no quickening impulse 
from India, the land of its birth. Fah Hian then determined 
to refresh the stream of knowledge from no minor channels, 
but from the fountain-head fif sacrod teaching. Though the 
Nephalites, under their king Sheiun, were at this juncture 
waging a fierce war with the Hiung-noun, Fah Hian proposed 
to venture by the long-closed r«)ute through Central Asia, 
trusting rathei^to the protection of his religious garb than to 
that of royal escort or official embassy. So he and a^few chosen 
friends started a.d. 400. Hetontion, due to the W’ars between 
petty Stiftes through which their cour.se lay, was their first 
experience. Then came the trackless and fiery desert, where 
the only landmarks were the skeletons of unfortunate wanderers, 
and where the wind was as thb stjorching blasts of Heath. Thence 
they reached the sterile country near Lake Lob, which, with 
the inhospitable region beyond it, proved a kind of borderland 
where the customs of China were blended with those of out¬ 
lying countries. # 

From this point the travels of Fah Hian read almost like a 
fairy tale, to which the constant mention of gold and silver and ' 
precious things lends an Oriental splendour. He tells of dragons 
that spat fire or exhaled noxious vapours; of rain-giving dragons 
who needed to be propitiated. Traditions of miraculous deeds 
lend additional marvel to the narrative, which is interwoven . 
with such vivid descriptions of the dangers and di£S.Gulties of 
the route, that were these latter not verified by modem travellers. 
they might be regarded as fabulous or imaginary. It is evident, 
however, that the zealous and pious monk considered everything 
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iu its religious aspect. The raaguificen»e and lavisk display o£ 
precious metals upon objects of Buddhistic reverence added 
importance to the religious rites. • The'couversion of dragons to 
“ the true faith” proved to him the existence of these monsters. 
To visit sites consecrated by miraculous deeds; to examine the 
scenes of sacred legends; #) worship at the shrines which en¬ 
closed saintly rtslics,—it was |or these objepts, together with the 
pritpary one of restoring to its pristine purity and fulness the 
Buddhistic doctrine, that ho endured all the difficulties and 
dangers which ho de scribes. He abstains from giving any 
extraneous information; yet bis book is one oi great interost, 
for it contains many retails precious to those who strive to 
restc^ro oW-world history, and they serve to fill iu many inter¬ 
stices in that vast mosaic. Mucli of this kind of interest centres 
round Yutliiau or Kpton, which our traveller reached after leaving 
the stony wastes beyond. Lake Lob. Here at Koten—thodgh, 
aeeording^o Fab Ilian, it is a Buddhist (quarter—were remnants 
of the star-worshippers of amaent times; and it is possible that 
the stone erections vhich ho dHscribos as standing before each 
house had had an earlier origin than that which the Buddhist torru 
niupa suggests. Indeed, the (jutire disappearance of Buddhism and 
its remains from this neighbourhood—the modmi Turkestan— 
favours tlie idea that that j’oligioii, despite its tiourishiug condition 
in Fah Hiati’s tiine, never took a firm hold on the country. The 
Mohammedan invasir^u must otherwise have been here more 
sweeping in its iconofdasm than it was in the cijiiintries further 
west. Not^iing remains, save the rich gold mines of Kiria and 
the many gardens ■which perhaps were the sites of the fourteen 
SangharanidH of Koten, to identify it W'ith the city i^iere the 
pilgrims witnessed a sumptuous and im}»osing religious fimction, 
lasting with unfailing pomp and magnificence for fourteen days. 
Passing still thremgh Buddhist ^cspuritrios, and, according to 
recent identification, vid Yarkund to Sirakol, I’ah Hian and his 
companions now first behold relics of the great Gautama 
(Buddha). The use of tho sacrod prayer wheel which attracted 
their notice, and the mention of tho groat quinquennial assembly, 
proves tliat the influence of Asoka, the great King of Magadha, 
#vho established these religious conclaves, had penetrated even 
no that remote region. On the southern side of the Pamir 
steppes the country is even to this day thickly strewn with 
Buddhistic remains, though the religion of the Crescent prevails. 
Here Fah Hian beheld a gigantic statue, over 80 feet high, 
representing a future Buddha. This extraordinary work of art 
was, we are assured, celestial in design; for the artist ascended 
thrice to heaven, ‘there to contemplate the original. It is prob¬ 
able that the prophetic statue, being of wood, was destroyed by 
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Time or bf one of the illuminations -with which at festirals it 
was refulgent. A r(K;k-cut figiv^e, on a small scale, of a Buddha 
still exists in <ihe exact neighbourhood of Darel where the 
miraculous one stood. The origin of the latter was coeyal with 
the introduction of Buddhism into tlys region. 

Between the pilgrim and the land of promise there now 
intervened precipices 800 feet hi^h and the river Indus, to 
which the only approach was through an opening perforated in 
the rocks by the ancients, consisting of seven hundred steps. 
Ladders and ropes, or twig bridges such as Fah Hian describes, 
are still the only means of crossing tj^e river. Safely landed on 
the further side of the Indus, in the country of Udgana, the 
pilgrims came on the first of those sacred marks w£ich, from 
this northern point even to Ceylon, are regarded as the footprints 
of Buddha. How they vary in si^e according to the faith of 
the beholder is a mystdry, unless for faith we read imagination. 
The next kingdom, that of Swat, was the scene of an exquisite 
myth, versified by Lord Lytton, in which Buddha is tempted by 
Indra in the double form of a hawk and a dove. Gaudhara, a 
country fi^ll of similar mementos and legends, has been identified 
with the modern Yuzufai, a country rich in Buddliistic remains, 
but hitherto unexplored in, consequence of the fanatical disposi¬ 
tion of its inhabitants. A little further south we are on classic 
ground; for ■when the pilgrim mentions Taxila, the glories of 
Alexander and the royal Porus are recalled. The name signifies, 
according to I^h Hian, “The Severed Head,” for hCre Buddha 
gave his head as alms, and further to the east he gafve his body 
to a tiger. This seemingly inexplicable legend is also rendered 
thus: ‘^Buddha here gave his head to a starving tiger—his 
body to its seven cubs.” Taksha-Sira does mean *‘The Severed 
Head,” but it is a corrupted form of the name Taksha^Sila, pre¬ 
served in the Greek Taxila A'nd in a copperplate grant found on 
this spot. Tahha-Sila means rock-eut, a Uame that suits well the 
rock-cut city of Shah-dhin, the acknowleged site of Taxila. 
Surely here '^the legend was made for the name, not<'the name 
for the legend,” thougjli the stupas and later buildings of Babar 
Khana and Mangala enshrine the names'of the “Tiger’s house” 
and the “ Severed head.” To Peshawur the Chinese went with^^ 
eager steps, for here was the alms-bowl of Buddha, which all 
the might of a Yuechi, or Indo^Scythian king, could not remove, 
and the king was forced to build ovei'it a glorious stupa; which, 
however, was surpassed in glory by that built by the greatest of 
Yuechi monarchs, Kanishka. The bowl, a common earthen one, 
had a miraculous power: “ Poor people come,« and with a few 
flowers fill it; while the rich are unable to fill it with ten 
thousand measures.” Travelling to the west, Pah Hian bdbeld 
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■what must have compensated him for dll his trials-^a sight 
which various authorities independently afBiin that tney saw, 
and which must have consequently*been due to scwie ingeniously- 
constructed optical delusion. ' 

‘ ‘ To the south of the town ” (Beghram, near Jellabad) ** ia 
a stone building, bached by*a mountain, and facing south-west. 
It was here that Buddha left his shadow. When you contem¬ 
plate it at the distance of ten paces, it is as if you saw the 
veritable person of Buddha himself, of the colour of gold, with 
all its characteristic beauties, and resplendent with light. The 
nearer you approach, tlje fainter the shadow becomes. It is a 
representation perfoctlj’’ iesembling the reality. The kings of 
all niition? have sent painters to copy it, but none have 
succeeded.” 

No wonder the remains at Beghram are extensivefor not 
only the shadow, but the skull and the sta.ff of Buddha were 
here; and here also Buddlia cut his hair ; and here he erected, 
in* concert with his disciples, a tower, model of all future 
stupas. Curiously enough, from the ruined heaps caskets have 
been uneai-lhed, which contained bowls of perl'mned watprs, such 
as Fah Hian mentions as used in the services of the Sacred 
Skull. 

The cold of the Solimau-Koh mountains proved fatal to the 
pilgrim’s companion, Hoei Kin, and Fah Ilian himself was glad 
to rest in the pleasant land of Mathura, where climate and 
government were alike mild and moderate. IJ ere saw some* 
of those copperplate grants which are so constantly disinterred, 
and which generally record donations to the Buddhist clergy of 
lands and possessions with which no one could aflPBrwards 
interfere. Besting, he yet pursued tlie object of hia journey, 
for this plfice was celebrated for its monasteries, one of 
which was built by Kaniskha, and tKe pilgrim was present at a 
great assembly, where they discoursed on the Law. As yet oral 
tradition was all he could obtain, and he therefore journeyed 
onwards, stqpping at many interesting places, and finally reach¬ 
ing Sahot-Mahet, where he first obtained qppiea of the Law in 
tlie Temple of Victory. Here was the place where Buddha had 
suffered many trials previous to attsining perfection, conse- 
q*hently there were many mementos of his deeds. In one temple, 
distinguished by the pillars with ,the figures of an ox and a 
wheel, were reservoirs of purest water, groves of bushy trees, 
and abundance of rare and brilliant flowers. There was also 
an heretical temple, i.e. a Brahman one, which could never cast 
its 6hado\v on the Buddhist chapel near it, though this latter 
covered the temple with its shadow towards evening. This, w© 
are led to assume, was a magical and not a natural effect. Here 
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also existed a strangtr sect of Buddhists., who believed in all 
Buddhas previous to Gautama—“him alone, they honour not.” 
On aud on to the birthplace of this great reformer our pilgrim 
journeyed. Kapila, with its vast solitudes and sacred ^pots, 
did not, however, detain him long, and passing through countries 
infested with wild beasts, he cam« “ to a sterile and solitary 
place, where you may,see continually herds of elephants which 
take water in their trunks to water the ground, and which, 
collecting all sorts of flowers and perfumes, perform the services 
of the tower,” a relic shrine on the Gunduk. The wonderful 
services which the elejdiants are taught to perform in Burmah, 
where they are specially used ‘for the pufpose of stacking wood, 
render the truth of this statement not unlikely. « 

In the great country of Magadfha, Fah Hian found mflch of 
interest to detain him. Here was the great- town of Palibothra, 
the modern Patna, round which centred the kingdom of Chandra 
Gupta and hiS son Asoka. Megasthenes, the Greeic envoy at 
this court, knew well this ancient town, which was noted oven 
in the days of Bembasara, the father of. Gautama. Its genii- 
built walls; its sculptures and windows, ornamented with ex¬ 
quisite fcarvings; its hospitals or dispensaries; its town and 
monasteries, were in those days all to be seen and admired, and 
doubtless will some day be brought to light by the extensive 
excavations which are being made in the neighbourhood. Here 
the pilgrim wiiJhessed a similar festival to that which, at the 
.commencomqpt of his journey, he tarried to see at Koten. A 
procession of about t\reuty-four .wheeled cars, surmounted by 
bamboo stages supported by spears, were covered 'by carpets of 
white {pit and awnings of embroidered work. In these were 
placed the images of all the celestial divinities, and on the four 
corners of each car were small chapels, in each of which was a 
seated Buddha, with his jattendauts standing roun^ him. In 
this curious procession some writers 'see the prototype of the 
Juggernauth festival, the later ceremony adopting the pomps 
and rites already in vogue among the people. Fah Hian made 
several excursious while at Patna. He gazed with* affectionate 
reverence on the forfy-two commandments written by the Anger 
of Buddha on the great stone near the “Isolated Rock,” whiph 
may he either a hill near Giryek or the hill of Behar. This 
celebrated stone still existed two centuries later, but has not been 
rediscovered. Gya and Ben&res attracted the pilgrim’^s notice, 
but he returned again to the capital, that he might study the 
sacred works; for here, in the centre of Buddhist learning, and 
assisted by literati and a copious supply of manuscripts, his 
flrst desire, to give his countrymen in Uhina an authentic edition 
of the Buddhist Scriptures, could in part be acooipplished. 
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Only one other excursion did he make while at PjDj^na; • He 
visited one of those great rock tem.pleB, ^uch^as are the wonder 
of soutliern India. The site of this one has never been actually 
fixed, and we can only give Fah Hian’s own description of its 
five stories. The first, in fofm like an elephant, has 500 stone 
chambers; the second, like a lion, has 400; the third, like a 
horse, has 300 ; the fourth, like an ox, has 200 ; and the fifth, 
like a i^igeon, has 100 of these chambers. At the uppermost 
story there is a spring of water which, following the circumvo¬ 
lutions of the rock, descends to the lower story, and passes out 
of the gate. Here dweh the spiritual directors called Arhans, 
and hither^en were seen to fly from all parts. The Buddhist 
priesiSs were not endowed, it seems, with such an easy means of 
progression, and had to mount either by ladders or by the stairs 
cut in the rock at each comer of the building. “ Why cannot 
you fly lit*) the, clergy from distant parts, who arrive here on 
the wing ? ” asked the inquisitive though heretical inhabitants 
of the place. “ Our wings are not yet grown,” was their wise 
reply. In this marvellous i>lace “ there was no darkness at all,” 
for each chamber was illuminated by a window cut in the rock. 

Fall Hian had not yet a(icomplislLod his travels, and instead 
of returning by tlie road he came, wout by sea to Ceylon, which 
as early as the first century after the Nirvana of Buddha had 
become one of the chief centres of the new' faith. The island 
appeared to him a paradise, both of nature ai^d of religion. 

‘ ‘ The country is very beautiful; the vicissitude of winter and 
summer is ifiikuown. The grass and trees are over verdant: there 
is no fixed time for the sowing of the lields. Amongst precious 
things to be seen is a blue jasijor figure twenty feot*liigh; it 
sparkles with splendour, and is more majestic than can be 
described its body is of the seven weeious things.” Standing 
by this figure, parted from all his fonow-pilgrims, some of whom 
had died, meditating on his loneliness—on the strangeneslf of his 
surroundings, whore hills, rivers, plants and trees, were all new 
to him—hd caught sight of a little Chinese fan which a merchant 
laid as an olTering before the jasper ti^re. His heart filled 
jvith deep emotion, and his eyes with tears; but as his work was 
mot accomplished, he remained stedfast at his post. After two 
years he succeeded in obtaining the- works he needed. The Law 
had been written in Ceylon some centuries before its completion, 
in India, where much still remained only as oral tradition. Then 
homewards went the great missionary, suffering on his route all 
the horrors of shipwreck, but preserving stiU the books and 
images for which he had so often hazarded his life. He was 
saved from the fate of Jonah only by the friendly intex^sition 
of a traveller, who persuaded the ignorant seamen that the TTing 
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of China would punish them did they abandon the holy and 
harmless friest. Even on reaching China he tarried to complete 
his work, thoi^h *his heart'yearned to reach his home in 
Tchangau. His theological works, and later still these very 
travels, were printed in the rude form by which the Chinese 
anticipated the modem art of printii%. 

. A. M. Clive Baylt. 


NOTES FEOM BENGAL. 

«■ 

Mrs. Colquhoun Grant sends an interesting accotint of the 
recent prize-giving of the Central Bengal Union Schools, as 
follows: “The Meeting was held in the City School, College 
Square. The room was a large one, and it was full of Indian 
gentlemen, who take an interest in female education. The Society 
is only in its fourth year, yet every year shows a great increase 
in the number of pupils. The girls belong to various Schools, 
or they study in their own homes. This year 519 names were 
sent in of*candidates for Examination; but, owing to some mis¬ 
carriage, the papers were not properly delivered, and only 198 
aent in answers, of whom 170 passed. Of the original number, 
457 were unmarried, 106 were married, and there were, six 
widows. The age of the unmarried girls went up to 14; that 
of the married to 22, and of the widows to 26. The move¬ 
ment is most important, as springing from Nativei gentlemen 
themselves, for the purpose of giving the women an opportunity 
of education, and like privileges with the men. The Mooting 
took place at about six in the afternoon, and the large room 
was well lighted with keroseno lamps on the waUs,tiand wax 
candles on the table. The fChair was taken by Mr. Narendro 
Nath Sen, an attorney, Editor of the Indian Mirror, cousin of the 
late Kwhub Chunder Sen. Pundit S. N. Shastri, Dr. M. M. 
Bose, Mr. Sasipada Banerjee, Dr. Xastogiri, Mr. U. 0. Dutt 
and very many others were present. The only Europeans were 
two of the Oxford Brethren, Mr. Smith and Mr. Townsend, my 
sister, Miss WUliams, and myself. The prizes were laid out on*' 
a large table in the middle of the room. The girls were not * 
present, as many of them livo some way out of Calcutta. The 
proceedings of the Meeting were: first, a Bengali Song, then 
the reading of the Eeport,. and afterwards speeches by the 
President, Mr. N. N. Sen, Mr. S. N. Shastri, Mr. Town¬ 
send, and Dr. Kastogiri. The two objects of the Central 
Bengal^ Union are, the Education of Women, and the 
moral improvement of young men. The Meeting broke up 
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between seven and eight, after the’ {^resident’s interesting 
speech.” ^ . • 

The Indian Daily News reports a Meeting at*the Baranagar 
Working Men’s Club, held on September 26th, at the Baranagar 
Institute, when Mr. Sasipa^a Banejjee, the President, gave an 
address on some methods of promoting National Life. After 
the address a magic lantern wlis exhibited by Albion Banezjee, 
the son of Mr. Banerjee, bom in England. The proceedings 
began and concluded with singing of hymns. The audience 
seemed greatly to enjoy the evening. A photograph of Mrs. 
Colquhoun Grant has been presented to the Institute, and the 
gift was regoived with much satisfaction. 

• In*the same hall an interesting Meeting was held, September 
19th, which was attended by boys and girls, working men and 
women, and a few educated men. There were also a few 
educated Bengali ladies present. The Meeting was held in con¬ 
nection with the Sunday School atta^ed to the Baranagar 
Brahmo Soniaj; and an address was delivered by Dr. Kedar 
Nath Gangooly on the Preservation of Health. It was expressed 
in such simple Bengali that all could understand it. A course 
of lectures are to be given at the Institute during the cold 
season. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. . 


The Government of India has published a long resolution 
on the subject of infant marriage and enforced widowBbod. It 
states that copies of Mr. Malabari’s notes on the subject were 
circulated ^to the local administrations. The replies received 
were unanimously against adopting any legislative action. The 
Governor-General in Council agrees with this conclusion. /When 
caste or custom lays down a rule which is clearly opposed to 
morality or*public policy, the State will decline to enforce it; but 
when caste or custom lays down a rule vfhich deals with matters 
such as are usually loft to the option of citizens, and which does 
not need the aid of the civil or criminal courts for its enforce¬ 
ment, State interference is not considered desirable or expedient. 
The test is, can the State give effect to its commands with the 
ordinary machinery at its disposal ? If the test be applied in 
the present case, the reasons will be apparent why the Govern¬ 
ment thinks State interference undesirable.. Reforms which 
affect the social customs of many races must be left to the 
improving influences of the time and the gradual spread of 
education.— 
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On Septen^ber 9tli, Jjci;rd Beay presided at tlie annual distri¬ 
bution o& prizes at the Poona High School for Native Oirls. Sir 
William Wedderbifrn gave a brief history of the institution, And 
the Be^ort vris read by Mr. Shanker Fandurang Pandit, 
Seca'etary. It stated that the number of pupils is 113, 58 of 
whom belong to the dasses which may be called the High 
School. Of the latter, it is satisfactory to fidd 27 girls are above 
12 years of age, 7 above 13, 4 al)ove 14, and 5 above 16. The 
Educational Inspector considered that a decided advance was 
shown over the previous year in attainment and discipline, while 
the brightness and happiness of the girls are also very marked. 
It appears that the institution is to be soon developed into a 
Society, under the name of the Maharashtra FemalerEduqation 
Society, which will aid or manage schools established in the'* 
Deccan and the South Mahratta country, as well as the High 
School at Poona. Lady Beay distributed the prizes, and then 
the Governor gave an interesting address, in the oourtfe of which 
he spoke as follows: MWhat you are aiming at, and what I 
believe is one of the best results which can be obtained, is to 
lessen by your efPorts the breach—and I am afraid I must call 
it the eier-widening breach—which otherwise, to the great 
detriment of Indian society, must inevitably arise between its 
male and female side. The number of boys in our schools is, 

I am happy to say, ever growing. Government is stimulating 
education as much as possible in the mofussil and in the towns, 
where it is as^sted by municipal and local bodies; and they are 
willing to do more, if—wo must always have ap ‘if’—the 
Finance Committee will only allow them to do it. The statistics 
giving tl^e attendance of girls in our schools is certainly not what 
I will venture to call satisfactory. The number of native girls 
in vernacular girls’ schools is put down at 24,00(1, and the 
number of girls who go to-^ boys’ schools is 17,000; making a 
total of about 49,000. That is not satisfactory. At the same 
time, if I am asked the way to remedy this great want of native 
society, and whether we arc prepared for strong legislative 
action; whether we can, for instance, pass bye-laws to allow 
municipalities or local boards to pass bye-laws making education 
for girls compulsory, I sliould be obliged to say ‘ No.’ And I 
should say it on the same grounds on whi(jh I said ‘ No ’ when* 
asked whether I would make rules by Government stringent for 
admission to this school, for our knowledge of the social internal 
economy of Indian society is not great enough to allow us to 
pass measures of that violent character. And what I say with 
regard to that, I shall also say with reference to a subject of 
much greater importance even than that; namely, with reference 
to the suggested action of Government with reference tQ the 
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marriage laws. I take this opportunity—fi.nd I hope I shall not 
he considered out of order—because I |hin]^ it a verj propfst 
thing to mention the subject herd? The means Jo improve the 
condition of women in Indian society are the means which the 
Council of this -Society have adopted—by which I mean, reform 
from within. Agreeable reform from within itself, and the 
consciousness—the inner conscjpusness—of the leaders of native 
society. I am not prepared forcibly by law to interfere with the 
internal economy, I repeat, of Indian society. Now,’I know 
that if that question was put before tho English people, who 
look upon their homes as their castles, they would not allow 
interference on that account. And speaking here, as I do, on a 
guestipn of policy which concerns not the Local but tho Imperial 
government, I should not have ventured to express any personal 
opinion on tliis subject if I had not—not, as you may think, 
quite lately—in a personal interview with the Viceroy, discu^ed 
this all-important subject, and had been led to that conclusion, 
which fell in with the opinions I had forlhed at the time, by the 
opinion of a much more experienced statesman than myself— 

1 mean his Excellency tho Viceroy. It may, therefore, be held 
as a fact that no legislation is contemplated at the* present . 
moment on that subject. In speaking of a matter of this grave 
importance, wo must always take care not to bo misunderstood ; 
and if we do not interforo by law in your internal economy', we 
also do not interfere by law in any discussion or any opinion 
which may be held by any section of tho comnwriity on tiiat 
subject. I know that it is a subject on which people’s opinions 
vary, and those who hold opinions differing from those lield by 
the majority of tho Hindoo community are perfectly ible, not 
only to ventilate their views, but are perfectly welcome to do so. 
And if, ultknatoly, in the struggle of opinions, they succeed in 
altering tho public opinion of the;couutry, Government will 
then (for the same reason that they do not now choose to inter¬ 
fere) think it proper to alter the marriage laws, because then it 
will be altqped in accordance with the changed customs of the 
country.” , 

Their lloyal Highnesses the Duke and jDuchess of Connaught 
fulfilled their first public engagement since returning to India, 
f)y presiding, on September 3()th, over tho prize distribution to 
the Students of the Female Training College and Primary Girls* 
Schools of Poona. They were received by Sir W. Wedder- 
burn, the Chief Secretary to Government, and Mrs. Davies, 
the Lady Superintendent. The Hall was beautifully decorated. 
The girls sang a Marathi welcome to the Duebess, and she« 
accepted a memento consisting of a series of delicately 
executed maps, enclosed in an embroidered case of saUn, 
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After tj|0 prizes haS been awarded, H.E. tbe Governor, in 
thanking the Dachesb, aspired Her Boyal Highness that 
she was specitJlj welcomed back by the women of India, as 
these knew that the august sanction given recently by the 
Queen-Empress to the Female l^edical Aid movement was 
largely attributable to the influence exercised by her in 
representing to Her Majesty V.he needs of Indian women. 
The Duchess, by acquiring the Native languages, had been 
able to communicate with the Indian ladies, and learn 
from their own lips what they wanted of their Sovereign. 
The Duke of Connaught made the following acknowledg¬ 
ment: “Your Excellency,—I am desired by the^^Duchess to 
express to you, and especially to the ladies of the institutionfi 
how very much she has been pleased with her visit this day. 
She hopes that these young Indian ladies, whom we have seen 
before us to-day, whose graceful movements and chartming songs 
have delighted us, will,^ when they return to their native towns 
and villages, carry away with them the lessons which they hav^ 
learnt at this excellent institution, and that they will try to value 
what it has taken us many years to appreciate in Europe. As 
your Excellency has mentioned, education raises all that is 
highest in man, and especially is this true of women. I thank 
you for the kind words in which you have referred to the Duchess. 
You are perfectly right in regard to the deep interest she natu¬ 
rally takes in all connected with the happiness of the women of 
India. It is^a great gratification to her, as it is to the Queen- 
Empross, to think of the efforts that have already been made to 
give them the necessary assistance that is required for the women 
of this fjountry, and we hope that in the result they may be 
crowned with success.” The younger children of the Practising 
School delighted the audiopce by their Kindergarten games, in 
which they gleefully imitated the pulling of ropes, the sowing of 
corn, women grinding at the mill, and other familiar forms of 
activity, ending with general infantine merriment. Needlework 
is an important feature in this institution, from exebUent plain 
sewing to costly artistHc designs. The Female Training College 
at Poona has, under excellent muTiagement, produced moat 
valuable results in regard to normal students and pupils of 
various ages. 

The Governor and Lady Reay attended the recent annual 
prize distribution of the Victoria Girls’ School, at Poona, 
which is conducted by Mrs. Sorabji and her daughters. Lord 
Reay spoke of his satisfaction, on visiting the institution last 
year, in finding so much variety of race and language among 
the pupils, which he considered a very imeful feature in Mm. 
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Sorabji’s work. Ho congratulate^ the Coiftmittee on the success 
of the School, which has existed eleven .yeari' and on the help 
that they received from the com*munity, whiob made them 
independent of Government aid. Lord Eeay also referred to 
the Scholarship grant lately made by the Association of Public 
Schoolmistresses in ^gland* through the Hon. Sec. of the 
National Indian Association, which was awarded to the Parsee 
girl who stood highest in the term’s examination, who appears 
to be a very promising pupil, A Kindergarten class is attached 
to the School, which is very popular; and the boarding estab¬ 
lishment has to refuse applicants. 

It is no^fied by the Eegistrar of the Calcutta University 
that thh Committee appointed to elect a scholar on her Highness 
the Begum of Bhup^’s foundation will proceed to elect one in 
the month of November. All candidates must be under 23 years 
of age. scliolar must be a Mohamedan, and will be 

required on election to proceed to England to study either law 
or medicine. 

A new brass-foundry has been established in the Nuddea 
district, Bengal, by Mr. B. D. Pal Chowdry, a menibef of the 
Loudon Iron Institute. This will bo the iirst institution of the 
kind in India. Mr. Pal Chowdry studied metallurgy dtuang his 
stay in England. 

Babu Govinda Lai Boy, a Zemindar, has made a donation of 
Rs. 6,150 for the purchase of a building for the Normal School 
at Eungporo.* It is also stated that Srimati Annahali, widow of 
the late Eoy Annanda Prasad Bahadur of Kasim Bazar, has 
offered a Zemindari, with a lakh of rupees, for the support of 
the Berhampore College. 

Mr. Fra^nji Pestouji Bharagara, of Bombay and Madras, 
has been appointed special manufacturer of Indian silver, gold, 
and other wares, to her Majesty the (iueen-Empress. 

The Times of India states that a wealthy Parsee gentleman 
intends to build a College for Women Medical Students in con¬ 
nection with the Cama Hospital. Thougft. such students are 
a<Jmitted at the Grant Medical College, it is difficult to make 
editable and convenient arrangements for inixed classes; so tlie 
idea of a separate College is much welcomed. 

The Committee of the Peary Chand Testimonial Fund have 
been able, after defraying the cost of a marble bust for the 
Town Hall, Calcutta, to make over Es. 600 to the Calcutta 
University for presenting a silver medal annually to the success¬ 
ful candidate who obtains the highest number of marks in 
Philosophy in the B.A. Examination, and also to give a bqmU 
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sum to the Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animali^ for thecpurpose o| erecting a drinking trough for 
cattle. The Hindu, Patriot remarks that no fitter memori^ than 
the latter could be desired, “ as Peary Chand made prevention 
of cruelty to animals his life’s wor^.” 

At the Simla Fine Arts Exhibition, the*Soeiety’s fifth ^prize— 
for a picture in any style, by a’native artist—was awarded to 
Pestonjee Bomanjee; and the sixth prize—^for the best design 
for coloured surface decoration in any Oriental style, by a native 
artist—^to Akbar Shah, Mayo School of Arts, Lahore. 


PEESONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Kumar Bhabendra* Narayan, of Cooch Behar, has been 
appointed Demonstrator of Anatomy and Assistant to the 
Lecturer in the Surgeons’ Hall, Eoyal College of Surgeons, 
Edinbu^h. 

Mr. S. Muslehudin, of Hyderabad, has joined Christ’s College, 
and Mr. Fasihuddien Ahmed, St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Joshee and Mrs. Anandibai Joshee, M.D., have spent a 
few days in England on their way from America to Bombay. 
This lady took a medical degree at Philadolphia, and expects to 
practice at Kolhapur. 

Arr^aU. —^Mr. Mohiuddin Ali, from Hyderabad. Mr. Ardesir 
Hormusjee Tadivala, from Bombay. Mr. Abdul Majid Khan, 
from Bengal. Mr. Pestonji Sorabji Kotwal, B.A., 6f Bombay, 
with a Scholarship from me Indian Government. Mr Durja 
Das, Agricultural Scholar of the Bengal Government, from Dacca. 

Mr. M. Sadderuddin Khan, Lala Bhagat Earn, Assistant* 
Surgeon, and Lala Jinda Earn, Pleader, from Lahore. Mr. 
Jogendro Chunder Mukerji, from Bengal. 

Departures. —Mr. Arthur Chuckerbutty, B.C.S., and Miss 
Chuckerbutty, for Calcutta. Dr. D. A. D’Monte, for Bombay. 
Mr. J. F. Mirza and Mrs. Mirza, for Kurrachee. 


Errata.—In the Indim Magazine for October ^ page 506, line 89, 
for *<the finest and most suitable Committee of reference” 
read the fairest,” &c. In P&reoned InteUigmce, for ** Sourya 
Prakashrao Naidu” read “0. Soorya Prakash Eao Naidu.” 
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WHAT WILL THEY DO WITH IT? 


In these days of progress, when it is becoming the fashion 
for our Indian fellow-subjects to educate their wives and 
daughters, it may not seem out of place in this Mcmazine to 
look a little forward and draw attention to some of the con¬ 
sequences which must inevitably follow from so important a 
change; for a movement of this kind will certainly require a 
good deal of careful guidance, if the great boon of a liberal 
education, and especially a knowledge of the English language, 
is to be altogether a benefit to those who now for the first 
time receive it. 

There are many reasons why English should foign a most 
important part of the education of every British subject. To 
men, its ftcquirement is obviously a necessity, if they desire 
to make their way in the world?, or to fit themselves for 
Government service, or any of the learned professions. They 
cannot do without it as a mere useful instrument for daily 
work, apart from all questions of higher mental culture. 

For them, the question at the head*of this paper is very 
easily answered; and tfiough it is true that their reading in 
•after life is generally limited to the works necessary for their 
several callings, yet the books put into their hands at school^— 
many of them the finest classics in the language—must leave 
gome good impressions, and have a beneficial influence oh their 
minds and characters. 

For mere utilitarian reasons are not the only ones which 
make it desirable for the Natives of India to learn our 
language. 
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Witlfout wishing lyiduly to depreciate the learning and 
civilisation of,the East, we helieve that no educated Native 
would deny that, however imaginative and beautiful some of 
its literature may be, it wants the ^eat element of truth; and 
though most curious and interesting fropi jBome points of view, 
it cannot stand before the light ef Western knowledge, which 
enters wherever English hooks are read and English ideas 
taught. 

Before the disintegrating fprce of Western learning, the 
science, the theology, and even the morality, of the East are 
tried and found wanting. All have to be unlearned^ and 
learned again; and though this process is at first confined to 
those who have enough wealth and leisure to enable them to 
obtain a liberal education, it must gradually make its way 
through a wider and wider circle, until it colours* the ideas 
and influences the livei^ of the whole community. 

Indian women indeed, with few exceptions, have no 
direct, tcj^ngible use to which they can put their new accom¬ 
plishments. Most of them lead very retired lives and mix 
little in any society; while those who have the opportunity of 
seeing and conversing wntli English women, either in India or 
still more in England, must be, comparatively, a very small 
number indeed. 

There are, as we have said, exceptions; women who 
have devoted themselves to learning and science, and who 
even bejpng to the medical and other professions generally 
filled exclusively by men; but these, though they exist in all 
societies, and have done so in India from very ea.Tly times, 
need not be considered ^ere. We are speaking of the 
ordinary zenana lady, to whom more and more every year 
the privilege of a liberal education is being offered. 

What she will do with it; how it will affect hen character, 
her occupations, and^ her general state of life; and to what 
fresh aspirations and requirements 6n her part it will giv^ 
rise, are questions which the Indian fathers and husbands* 
who encourage it would do well to think of in time, that they 
may be prepared to give the necessary help and guidance to 
a movement which is, in fact, little less than a revolution. ^ 

Women are beginning now everywhere in India to culti¬ 
vate their minds and fit themselves to be companions to the 
men who formerly regarded them as mere possessions. Female 
education is becoming the fashion. Female schools are spring- 
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wig up in all parts of India, apd tl»e niimber of,'educated 
English-speaking ladies increases everjr year. • 

The very last mail brought a piost interesting account of 
the Ladies’ High School at Poona, of its increasing numbers, 
its projected boardthg school, and the general proficiency of 
its pupils. These girls will tiever go back to the old zenana 
life, with its days of idleness, relieved only by a small share 
in the domestic an-angements and the endless gossip of the 
females of the household. 

Their acquaintance with even the smattering of English 
literature ^hich tlmy have learnt at school will have taught 
them the absurdity of a good many of their earlier ideas, 
and mucli of their future welfare must depend on the habits 
they now^form, and on the occupations and amusements of 
their abundant leisure. ^ 

Of all these occupations, reading is the one of greatest 
importance, because it will most directly influence their 
minds and characters. Cut off as they commonly Are from 
much intercourse with the outside world, the books they read 
will be to them a great power for good or evil, and from them 
-their opinions of the world around will chiefly be formed. It 
is with the view of giving a few general hints and warnings 
on tliis subject that the present paper has beenjwrritten. 

Stamlar^ works, such as those of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Ooldsiiiith, and others of the same class, are, we believe, 
always used as class-books at school; and while th# reading 
of Indian women is confined to this kind of literature, no 
special diiiigers are to he apprehended, and no special warnings 
are required. ^ 

So far as they can in the least understand and enter into 
such works, their minds must be enriched and their tone of 
character faised by them. But if they are like their European 
sisters, they will in tim^ demand lightet food for their hours 
ef recreation. Books of travel and biography will interest 
•them, and works of fiction also will begin to have a fascina¬ 
tion for them; and at this point the danger begins and the 
warning is needed. 

Hundreds of novels issue every year from the English 
press, of which a very large proportion are mere rubbish. We 
do not mean that many of these books are actually bad'aiid 
immoral. Happily very few of them are so.. But many .are 
vulgar in tone; untrue as pictures of any phase of gbcid 
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society and calcj^latcd, like foolish gossip, to enervate and 
weaken, instead of bracing and elevating, the minds of their 
readers. 

As a rule, we think it woul^ be a wise precaution for 
those Indian gentlemen who encourage liberal education in 
their zenanas, to look with suspicion on the admission of 
modern novels. There are, no doubts many excellent; ones 
among them. Mrs. Ewing, Miss Thackeray, Stevenson, 
Greorge Besant, and many others, write books for which every 
, English reader is grateful. But from their use of. colloquial 
idioms and frequent local allusions, they wouki be^ very 
difficult for a foreigner to understand; and we believe the 
light literature of an earlier generation will be found both 
more comprehensible and more suitable for young people just 
beginning to take an interest in the world outside their own 
walls. In the first p*iace, the fact of their survival proves 
that those works were the best of their time, and that they 
were fitted for a wider appreciation than that of the idlers of 
the moment. The works of Scott, Miss Austen, Miss Edge- 
worth, J. P. K. James, and others of the same period, have 
lasted, and are still read, because they are true pictures of 
human nature in general, and do not depend for their interest 
on mere fasjjjion and superficial surroundings. They have 
also, for the most part, the advantage of having been written 
in pure English, at a time when young ladies were not 
allowed^ to use slang in their conversation, and when bad 
grammar and spelling had not yet come to be considered as 
a substitute for wit. <i 

We cannot in an article of this kind undertake to map 
out any particular course of reading for Indian ladies, whose 
tastes and wants in this direction may be as various as our 
own ; but it is our desire to direct the attention af educated 
Indians to the sublet, that they may be prepared, as time 
goes on, to exercise a sound judgment and discretion in th^s 
matter, and not take it for granted that all English books 
which they see lying on our drawing-room tables must be 
good and wholesome food for the minds of their young female 
relatives. 

Unfortunately, English people are now, we fear, much 
less careful about the reading of their families than they 
used to be. There are many reasons for this, the principal 
V one being that* which underlies and causes all other marks of 
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inferiority which distinguish th^ generation; viz.,^ur^— 
want of time. We have improved very much in some 
ways. We are wonderfully superior to all former ages in 
science, and the useful appycations of science. Our material 
advantages are enormous; but we have to pay for all these 
facilities in the almost complete loss of the quiet and repose 
which are necessary to the full development of our highest 
faculties. 

High art will not flourish amongst us. High thoughts, 
high aims, great deeds are still with us, we trust; but they 
are sjnothA*ed and half hidden by the clang of modern 
engines, and hurried off the stage before we have time to 
admire or profit by them. 

And so it is with books and the reading of books. For 
one novel which appeared forty years ^ ago, we suppose there 
are at least fifty in the present day; and how is the busy 
mother of these days, with her numerous duties, benevolent 
and social, many of them quite unknown to our gn others, 
to read, as they often did, every book they put into the hands 
of their children ? iN'eveitheJess, we believe it was a wise 
precaution, and that the mischief done by indiscriminate 
reading, to our young people, is often much greater than we 
like to think. • 

It W 0 UI 4 be greater still if it were not for the very com¬ 
mon prohibition of novel reading whilst still at school, and 
for the general good sense and good taste of the giiiia them¬ 
selves as they grow older. 

By th^ time an English girl is grown up and has begun to 
mix in society, she has often learned to reject what is bad, 
and to choose her own books with great propriety and dis¬ 
crimination ; and to this English mothers usually trust, and, 
for the most part, their confidence is well founded. 

English girls, too, have many pursuit and active employ¬ 
ments which prove an antidote to the sickly enervating in¬ 
fluence of sensational novel reading. They spend much time 
in the open air; a good deal also in cultivated society; and 
it is a very general complaint that they can find too little 
time for reading of any kind. 

Amongst Indian ladies the case is very different. They 
have no means of knowing, and no power of judging for 
themselves, what would prove nourishing food, and what 
poison to their minds. Everything they read must impress 
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them stFftDgly, comii^ {o them with all the. forpe of .novelty 
and it is, , therefore* a matter hf the hrst importance that their 
libraries shoula contain only such books as are likely 'to help 
instead of hindering their development, by raising their 
standard of morals, showing them' examples of what d,s pure 
and good, and presenting to them a true picture of what 
civilized society is and may be at its best. 

Many novels are exactly the opposite of this. They take 
vice so much for granted, speak of intrigues among the 
upper classes with such indifference, and make vicious people 
so interesting, that we find ourselves mixing witlk people on 
intimate terms, whom we should certainly cut and avoid if 
we met them in real life ; and we cannot think that the con¬ 
tamination of bad company is less, because we are able to 
dwell upon it at our leisure, and have, not only eVil actions 
graphically detailed, btit evil motives dissected and spread 
out for our contemplation. 

This, however, is a large question, upon which we cannot 
now ent^, and we end this article with the hope, that what¬ 
ever use our Indian sisters make of their learning may 
improve and benefit them, and that the modern sensational 
novel will, for many years to come, find no place among them. 

M. A. P. 


TEE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S FUND. 

. ^ 

A Meeting was held Government House, Simla, on 
September 29th, in connection with the National Association 
for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of India, 
at which there was a large attendance of subscribers# including 
some Native gentleman. 

' The Hon. Mr. Ilbert opened the meeting, by explaining tha^, 
it was of an entirely informal character, and that its object was,, 
to, give an account of the cairying on of the work during the 
last eight or nine months, and to invite suggestions, He 
spoke as representing the Central Committee of the Associa¬ 
tion, which does not undertake direct work, but serves as a 
point of unity for the several Branches and Local Agents,,in 
order to facilitate their communication with each o^er, and 
the more adequate attainment of the aims in view. The- 
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(^ntral Committee also collects and d^semjnates information, 
advises on matters of principle, and makes popuniaiy grants, 
but without interfering with the full liberty of action of the 
Branches. Mr. Ilbert then gave, in illustration of the general 
progress, a sketch oC the work already started in Bengal and 
in the North-Western Prownces. His account of Bengal 
was as follows: 

“ We have most gratifying accounts from Calcutta of the 
progress of the Lady Dutferin Dispensary for Women. Mrs. Van 
Ingen was placed in cht.rge of this institution, and within two 
monljia of 4ior ap])ointment we heard that she had so gained 
the confidence of the public that purdah ladies were attending 
the dispensary under the full assurance that they would receive 
careful attention without any risk of their privacy being invaded 
by men. 'tlie success of this disponsary is largely due t(i the great 
energy of Mrs. Amir Ali, under whoso suptirintejidence the 
various details have been carried on. She wrote to us the other 
day to say that tho attendance during last month (August) was 
2,833, and the number of patients 697, of whom *23 were 
purdah women. Three girls are being trained as compounders. 
We have most of us lieard of that munificent lady, the Maharani 
Surnoinoye, one of the most liberal benefactors of tho Associa¬ 
tion. Before this Association was started, she had conti-ibuted 
to the Bengal Government a lakh and a half rupees for the 
establishment of a hostel in connection with the Medical College 
at Calcutta. This hostel has been established and is in occupa¬ 
tion, and its management has very appropriutoly begti handed 
over to the Bengal Branch of the Association, who have ap¬ 
pointed 111 matron for its suj)erinteudence. At the instance of 
the Association, some alterations made in the rules about 

the entrance examination of female medical students in Calcutta. 
This alteration, I am informed, has been attended with marked 
success, and, thanks to it and to Sir Walter De Souza’s liberal 
offer of scholarships, there is now every prospect of a good 
supply oi female medical students bein§ trained for Bengal. 
®o much for Calcutta. At Durbhanga, down in tho mofussil, 
•the Maharaja is, at his sole cost, building a female ho.spital and 
dispensary, and her Excellency the Countess of Dufforin laid 
the foundation stone of this building on the 21st of March last.’* 

Passing on to the North-Western Provinces and Oude, Mr. 
Ilbert stated that the evidence of actual progress was wen 
more satisfactory. 

“ The Female Medical School at Agra made its small begin- 
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ning before the Association was formed, but under the care of 
the Association it has boen developing with great rapidity. Its 
new buildings d.re rising from the ground, funds have flowed in 
for their construction, and the different parts of the edifice will 
bear testimony to the provincial and local liberality with which 
it has been constructed. The Maharani^'Sahib of Kotle has 
contributed the public ward. Other districts of Aligarh and 
Etawah and the Bar at Agra have each contributed a private 
ward. An American lady, who knows India well—Miss 
Fair weather, of Chicago—has been offered the post of ' lady 
doctor. The number of pupils has increased from six to sixty, 
and the rapid increase has necessitated the appointment of a 
second matron. The Central Committee have taken a special 
interest in this institution, in consequence of its proximity to 
Central India, and have contributed Its. 10,000 towards the 
building expenses. The Female Hospital at Allahabad has 
made an excellent start; and Lucknow, aided by a munificent 
donation of Us. 15,000 from Munshi Newal Kishore, is doing 
its best to rival the neighbouring capital.” 

Mr. Ilbert went on to urge that the work which had been so well 
begun now needed steady unflagging energy and interest for its 
ultimate success. There was no doubt that the moveiiient 
had been recognised as calculated to supply a real and pressing 
need. It was therefore most important that the enthusiasm 
aroused shoulh not subside without leaving behind it perma¬ 
nent results. He dwelt on the many difficulties 'that had to 
be contended with—not only those connected with the novelty 
of this practical scheme, but with the social and religious 
feelings, wliicli could not be ignored or directly^ opposed. 
Something has already beqn done towards surmounting the 
difficulties, as is proved by the fact that demands for lady 
doctors and for trained nurses are received from every pro¬ 
vince—more than can at once be met, as the institutions for 
training practitioners are still in their infancy. The Associa¬ 
tion has, in the mearfbime, to depend mainly on ladies whq 
have been trained in Europe or America; and these are few, 
in number, and. their services naturally command a high 
price. In the concluding part of his speech, Mr. Ilbert urged 
the great need of more money for carrying on the current work, 
notwithstanding the Hberal benefactions that had been made. 

<rhe Countess of Dufferin explained that the Maharaja 
of Durbhanga had taken a house for a lady doctor, who only 
arrived a few days ago, pending the building of the dispensary 
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and female hospital; and Mr. Llewellyn, who had jtiet come 
from there, informed her Excellerfcy that withip two or three 
days she had already had about twenty-three patients. Her 
Excellency had also heard that Miss Smith, a lady doctor at 
Ulwar, h^ done exfieedingly well. 

Sir Auckland Colvin 'nect gave a brief sketch of the 
financial state of the funds. He stated that a balance of 
probable expenditure and of receipts for the next twelve 
months left a small surplus of lis. 730. The income con¬ 
sists of (1) the interest of the funded capital—Es. 192,000; 
(2) certain ^annual subscriptions which have been promised 
for a considerable time, amounting, including the Sir 
Walter De Souza Trust, to Es. 5,100; (3) subscriptions from 
the Branch Associations, which last year amounted to 
Es. 4,000, Und which may safely for the next twelve months 
be taken at a q^uarter of that sum. ‘Sir Auckland Colvin 
said that, roughly s})eaking, two-fifths of the receipts were 
from subscriptions and three-fifths from interest on securities. 
The state of affairs for the present was satisfactory ; but, 
even on the present limited scale of expenditure which the 
Committee are engaged to meet, he considered lakhs 
further capital indispensable, in addition to the portion of 
the receipts which, not being from investments, were of a 
terminable nature. He further argued that even this addi¬ 
tional sum ^ould not suffice to enable the Committee to carry 
out an enlarged plan of action. The object under con¬ 
sideration was recognised to be a good one, and uii&er good 
uianagem'^iQt, and it presented a reasonable guarantee of 
permanency. Sir Auckland .continued as follows: “ I shall 
not further dwell on our need of funds to increase our sphere 
of action. I know something from my own experience of 
that charity which flows daily and hourly forth from native 
sources through a thousand channels towards the poor and help- 
]/;ss, and I believe that those who dispose of such sources will 
paore and more recognise in this fund, as time goes on, an 
object as worthy of their assistance as any of those to which 
they so willingly and habitually contribute. Our endeavours 
make no recognition of creeds, but are for all alike, and have 
for their end, what in India especially is recognised as worthy 
of benevolence, the relief of the helpless among humanity, 
and es})ecially that section of humanity which, in India more 
than elsewhere, stands in urgent need of relief.” 
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Sir (Charles Aitchison spoke of the progress made by the 
Punjab Branch, ^hicK was» oi^anised after a large meeting 
had been held at Lahore, on October Slst, 1885. Several 
local committees had been organised, and the Managing 
Committee meets at L^ore every month. In regard to the 
work accomplished, the Lieut.-Jprovemor made the following 
statement: 

“•We have founded a scholarship in connection with the 
Lahore Medical School, costing Bs. 7,200 a year. We have 
contributed Es. 840 to the Female Hospital at Lahore. This, 
with other miscellaneous expenses, has run away with about 
50 per cent, of our income. Then we have arranged to'trans- 
late into Gurmukhi all medical works which are approved and 
passed by a sub-committee of medical men. There are six sorts 
of works in preparation; and for the printing of the|i 0 we have 
received Es. 2,000 from the Central Fund, as I have already 
mentioned. Then we have arranged to have examinations for 
native nurses, and to grant certificates of qualification and 
prizes to those who distinguish themselves. As to what we 
propose ?o do in Ihe future, that depends upon our means; and 
I am afraid we cannot hold out anticipations of a very large 
immediate increase. We have only Es. 50 a month left, and 
that is already pledged for the salary of a lady doctor, the 
District Board and the local residents finding the balance 
necessary. Wo are also trying to raise money for a now hos¬ 
pital at Lahore. Eai Mela Earn, one of the wealthiest and 
most beneficent native gentlemen, at Lahore, has contributed 
Es. 15,060 towards this object. In addition to this, .the Govern¬ 
ment gave Es. 8,000. As soon as the Government goes to 
Lahore, we are to have a meeting for the preparation of plans; 
and I hope we shall be ^lo to raise sufficient funds. And, 
lastly, we have under consideration the entertaining of another 
lady doctor at Lahore. Dr. Bielby, who is at present there, is 
not supported by the Association: she is paid partly by the 
Municipality and partly by Government; but her. hahds are 
so full that she cannot meet the claims made upon her, an(jl 
possibly with a helper she may be able to accomplish this. ‘ Our^ 
prospects, then, are fair; our needs great; our means smalL 
Still, the interest excited in the province is, I consider, very 
great, and it has even stimulated already some local boards to 
provide scholarships for the training of native nurses at the 
Female School at Amritsar. I think, therefore, that a good 
foundation has been laid, and with patience and continued eSort 
we may look with great confidence to the ultimate success of the 
movement in the Punjab.” 
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Sir Lepel Griffin gave an account of the advance- of the 
movement in Central India, and itated tha< oh the vmole the 
Chiefs and great Maharajas of that part of tile country had 
come forward with reasonable liberality, and had, many of 
them, shown a great interest. “ Among them,” he said, I 
should like to mention the,Baja of Butlam, who was, last 
year at Simla; the Maharaja of Dhar, who is greatly inter¬ 
ested in liberal work; and the Maharaja of Punnah, who has 
for a long time had lady doctors at his capital. One or two 
ladies in Central India have taken up the work with the 
greatest interest, and I think it is advancing well. . . . Both 
at G ^valior and Indore new rulers have come to the throne, 
and I have very little doubt that from them her Excellency 
and the Association will receive valuable assistance. Both 
the Coundl of Regency and the Maharaja Holkar have* 
expressed their intention of helping as far as in their power.” 
Sir Lepel Griffin made the suggestion, that not only the 
Maharajas, Rajas, and rich landowners should be asked to 
subscribe, but also the lower orders of the people,•many of 
whom would be most willing to help, if approached in the 
tight way; and their co-operation would be of the utmost 
advantage. He considered that the best way to reach the 
people of ludia was through their own religious teachers, the 
Pundits and Moolahs, wiio would probably bff most anxious 
to assist. ‘As the Association has no coiinecticu with 
proselytism, these religious leaders, whether of Hindus or 
Mahomedans, could freely join it; and by securing their 
adheieuoi| all cause of suspicion as to danger to faith would 
be obviated. Sir Lepel Gritlin co^jjtinued: 

“Your Excellency, in addition to that suggestion which has 
already been placed before you, I desire to super-add to it one 
which is o| great importance at the present moment, and which 
cannot fad to be of the utmost assistance in carrying on the 
work which you have at heart. Next yeir is a memorable one 
In the history of England : it is the Jubilee year of her Most 
‘Gbracious Majesty the Gueen-Empress—an event which has,. 
I think, speaking from memory, only twice occurred in English 
history, and one that would be memorable in every country. 
Especially is it so to us, to whom her Majesty’s reign has b^eu 
one long recoifd of doing good; and it is a noble and gradboe 
idea to commemorate this Jubilee yeai' by some special step for 
the good of the people of India, for whose happiness her 
Majesty has so often shown herself eager. No doubt Hie Jubilee 
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of her Majesty tril| be c;^lebrated Ih India, ae k all other parts 
of her dominions, ‘with all thd paraphernalia whidh the Govei^-' 
ment can bring forth—'with salutes and parades. But the 
expression of a nation’s sympathy with its Sovereign—itis 
respectful sympathy with her Majesty on^e completion of so 
long & period of her glorious reigi^—is not ade<^uately expressed 
and completed by the firing of cannon. It is a noble thought 
to. associate it with doing good to the women of India; and 1 
have very little doubt this idea will fructify and bear fruit, and 
will do good work for the Association and for its great and 
permanent advantage.” 

The Kunwar Harnam Singh Ahluwalia, of Kapurfihala, 
heartily seconded Sir Lepel Griffin's proposal, that her 
Majesty’s Jubilee should be commemorated by subscriptions 
to the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, an object in which her 
Majesty had expressed the deepest interest. 

Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar spoke of the great importance of 
training Hindu ladies as doctors. Just as no Hindu was 
at first Milling to enter the Medical College at Calcutta, but, 
as education advanced, the old prejudices disappeared, and 
Brahmins came forward for the profession; so the supply of 
Hindu ladies willing to study medicine will increase when, 
and only when, their general education is improved. 

The Meetin| then closed. 


The Hon. Sec. of the National Indian jAssocif.iiion has 
received the following coipmunication in reference to the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund : 


Viceregal Lodge, Simla, 
October 20iA, 1886. 

-Madam, f 

I 

1. I am directed by the Lady President and Members of, 

the Central Committee of the National Association for 
Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of India, to 
submit the enclosed Memo, relative to the Queen-Empress 
and Viceroy’s Medals, for the information of the Committee 
of the Nation^ Indian Association. ‘ 

2. The conditions on which the Medals will be awarded 
have been settled after consultation with the Chief Medical 
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authorities in India and the Groverning Bodies of ^ Uni¬ 
versities, Colleges, and Medical •SchdbU dbncemed. 

3. As the Students at the Agra Medical School, owing to 
the course of study now pursued there, will be unable to 
compete for the Viceroy’s Silver Medals, His Excellency has 
offered a Bronze Medal, toi be awarded annually by the 
Principal, to the best Female Medical Student at the final 
Examination, till such time as the Students can compete for 
the Silver Medals under the conditions named. 

4. A high standard has been fixed for the Gold Medalists, 
as it is the*wish of the Central Committee to make the award 
one which will confer a position on the recipient in keeping 
with the honour done the National Association by Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress’s interest in its work and 
progress. * 

5. The. Viceroy’s Silver Medals will, it is hoped, be dis¬ 
tinctions as highly prized among the Students to whom they 
are open, as the Queen-Empress Medals are in the more 
advanced classes. 

6. The Central Committee will be only too happy to see 
all the Medals, both gold and silver, awarded every year; but 
they are particularly anxious that the standard of' merit 
should not be lowered, and therefore will not be surprised if 
for the next few years the Medals are not claimed by all the 
Universities, Colleges, or Medical Schools to whom they are 
offered. 

, I have the honour to be, Madam, 

\our obe<jient Servant, 

H. COOPER, A.D.C., 

Honorary Seeretary. 

To Miss Mailing, Honorary Secretary, 

National Indian Association, 

35 Blomfield Road, Maida Hil],lLondon. • 


QUEEN-EMPRESS MEDALS. 

BENGAL, N.W. PEOVINOES, AND PUNJAB. 

1. Two gold medals will be available each year, one at 
Calcutta, and one at Lahore, for Female Medical Students who 
have passed the M.B. or L.M.S. Examination at either of those 
Universities. 
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: 2. T^e MedalA^will be> awarded b^ tb# TiFni^i^rsity dutbo^tiea 
to the Students ‘who o'btaih'the highest numb^ of max^bs ibEl 
those of the following subjects in which they irere ^ex^anuned; 
viz: (1) Pjractical Chemistry,; (2) Hygiene and PatWogy; 
(3) Anatomy ; (4) Physioiogy; §6) Medmins,; (6) Surgery; 
(7) Midwifery,; , (8) Materia Medica and therapeutics ; 
Medical J'urisprudence and Toxicology. 

3. Provided that to render a candidate eligible she must have 

obtained (t) a minimum of 60 per cent, of marhs in each of the 
above subjects in which she was examined; (eV) a minimuih 
average of all subjects combined of 70 per cent, the total 
number of marks obtainable* * 

MADRAS. 

4. ' A gold medal will be available each year for Female 
Medical Students who have* passed either the L.M.S. or the 
M.B. and O.M. Fxaminations of the Madras University. 

5. The medal will be awarded by the University authorities 
subject to the provisions mentioned in paragraphs 2 and 3. 

' BOMBAY. 

6. A gold medal will be available each year for Female 
Medical Students who have passed the Licentiate of Medicine 
and Surgery or M.D. of the Bombay University. 

7. The award will be made by the University authorities. 

THE VICEROY’S MEDALS. 

, BENGAL, N.W. PROVINCES, AND PUNJAB. 

8. Three silver medals will be available each ye^r, one at 

Calcutta, one at Lahore, and one at Agra, for competiCmn among 
Female Medical Students 6f the Hospital Assistant Class, or 
below L.M.S., who have passed the final Examination and 
obtained license to practise. ^ 

9. The medals will be awarded by the College or Medical 
School authorities to t]|ie Students who obtain the highest number 
of marlfe in the following subjects: (1) Anatomy, including 
rudiments of Physiology; (2) Surgery, including Ophthalmic 
Surgery and Medicine; (3) Midwifeiy; (4) Medicine; (5; Medical 
•Jurisprudence. 

10. The conditions named in paragraph 3 will be applicable 
to the examination for the Viceroy’s Med^s. 

MADRAS. 

11. A silver meda^ will be available each year for Femi^e 
Medical Students who qualify as “ Medical Practitioners.” 
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12. ^ Tlie award will be made by the l^dras Medical College 

autborities to the Student who secures the highest plac^ in the 
first class at the final hUxamination. * 

BOMBAY. 

13. A silver medal will 1)e available each year for Female 
Medical Students who have (Qualified as “ Certificated Prac¬ 
titioners.” 

14. The award will be made by the Bombay Medical College.’ 

authorities to the most successful Student in the Certificated'^ 
Practitioner Class at the final Examination. , 

* H. COOPER, A.D.O., Monorary Se&retm^, . 

ViCEREiiAL Lodge, Simla, October 20th, 18SG. 


REVIEWS. 

England and India. Lectures by S. Satthianadhan, M.A., 
LL.B. (Cantab). 

Here is a work by one who is at once a Cambridge 
University man and a Hindu Professor; an Oriental by race, 
an Englishman and Christian by culture. T?liis fact is a 
cheering an*d encouraging one: it makes, as it were, one of 
the stones of that bridge which is forming over the gulf 
betw^een English and Indian nationalities. It is in itself one 
of the m^lny proofs of what these thirty years of Western 
education have done for India; and it reminds us that the 
Indian and European natures were mingled once in one 
common original Aryan nature, and now ^gin to find con- 
g’enial elements in proportion as the estranging conditions are 
removeti. We have always held that an intimate acquaintance 
ith England—English life, learning, ani ways of thought-— 
y«ras at once the first and one of the longest and. most decisive 
steps towards Indian renovation and well-being; to her social, 
legislative, and (if it shall so eventually be) her political 
independence. The loyalty that Mr. Satthianadhan expresses 
so warmly will not be hurt by our continuance in the course 
already begun, of giving to our Indian dependency a larger 
amount of self-government. Meanwhile, in welaiming Indi^is 
to England, and doing our part to facilitate this intercourse, 
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we are rbut adjuring tthe accounts between us. We owe to 
the people amongst whom' we have so long dwelt as con¬ 
querors and rulers all possible opportunities for availing them¬ 
selves of what the centre and parent body of that strange 
community settled in their midst can d(>>^for them. 

But to return to Mr. Satthiatiadhan, we feel much indebted 
to him for the pleasure this slender but interesting volume 
has given us. Its author has spent four years at Cambridge 
University, evidently some of the happiest of his life. He 
made friends, he inspired respect, he attained distinction 
there; and he has carried the power and the rich qulture 
he has won there back to his own country, to expend it on 
his own people. 

(His English, we may observe en passant, is excellent, 
and proves his intimate acquaintance with our best? literature; 
occasional very small Idiomatic errors only serve to enhance 
its excellence with the additional merit of having been 
acquire^.) 

His object in these Lectures is solely to benefit his coun¬ 
trymen. He tells them plainly of their national faults and 
‘shortcomings: on these, with a bold candour which does 
credit to himself and his hearers, he dwells much more than 
on their natipnal virtues. He does justice to the degree of 
progress they have made ip the path of Western civilisation, 
and the amount of hold that English thought and practice 
has obtained over them. But he is careful to impress on 
them that they must do the work for themselves,: he does 
not call on the English Government to reform tlfem, but to 
help them to reform theYSiselves. He tries to foster a spirit 
of self-help and self-reliance. 

He testifies to the power which a sojourn in England h|,s 
over a Hindu mind, so as even to induce disappointment and 
dislike to their owp country when they return to it. This, 
we must hope, is a^'passing state of mind, and will be bert 
cured, as he says, by a fervent desire to teach their country*- 
men what they have themselves learned. It is also a testimony 
to the remarkable power of the Hindu mind of recognising 
a higher type of civilisation, * of throwing itself into new 
currents of thought, and adopting habits and manners alien 
to those they were brought up to. No doubt it is also partly 
owing to the different treatment the Indian receives from the 
English in England to that which he receives from them in 
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India. Here he is dealt with on terms of social equality, 
and liked and made much of as « pleAsant*guest; in his own 
land he is too oi'ten made to feel that he belongs to a con¬ 
quered and, in our conceit, an inferior race. 

The five first Lectures«are on England, and interest us as 
an intelligent and experienced foreigner’s view of England, 
the English and some of their special social features. It is 
very different from the crude smatterings of first sight and 
first impressions reared on a basis of Oriental ignorance, 
prejudice and conceit (natural enough, but not necessary to 
exhibit to^the world) which our newspapers often amuse 
tlieinkelves with culling from the jottings, in diaries or letters, 
of some Tersian or Chinese visitor. His admirations are 
genuine and generous. They may seem almost too indis¬ 
criminate^ because, for tlie benefit of his countrymen, he 
dwells mainly on the good, and ignores, or but slightly 
touches on, the serious evil. This obliges him in some 
matters to dwell on the surface, where going deeper would 
land him in very difficult and complex questions stfch as are 
now occupying us with a painful sense of enigmas that must 
be solved, and that we know not how to solve. This way of 
putting it is the right one for our Indian brethren : for our¬ 
selves, we ought, of course, to desire rather criticism than 
eulogy. • 

Tlie first Lecture, that on English Universities, offers an 
example. He attributes too much, we think, of the “ world¬ 
wide fame” of these Universities to the “unparalMed social 
advantagi^s ” they aff ord, on which point thei’e is something in 
the way of abatement to be sai^ From these, however, is 
no doubt obtained much of their prestige, though far the 
most brilliant portion of that is due to the splendid scholars, 
Statesmen^ thinkers, and poets, that they have formerly 
turned out in such numbers. The prestige, however, in such 
institutions, is not the real value; this Is more properly to be 
loiiiid in the opportunity of “ becoming,* as our Lecturer says, 
* “ masters of some particular branch of study ” (we know that 
these branches are not even yet so numerous there as to make 
an “all-round” man), which the minds of a ^hoseu few 
demand, and may make rich profit of, or,which is demanded 
for the callings adopted by a much decreasing number. But 
that, as things are and for the majority, as nurseiies of learning 
they miss their aim; that the greater part of what they teach is 

47 
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uaeless^to the greater part of those who learn, and is not even 
retained in after *year8; that that general mental culture and 
wide intelligent love of literature, which is the real possession 
to be craved by the so-called educated classes, is not necessarily 
nr generally obtained there,—al! this ^ur Lecturer ignores. 
His view of “ the life of self-4enial and restraint which the 
Undergraduates have to live,” may surprise the English 
reader; but when he says that the afternoons are wholly given 
to sports, he wholesomely qualifies the first assertion. But 
his first object in this Lecture is chiefly to give a picture of 
University life to his countrymen, and this he d^^es in a very 
lively and clever manner; and his secotid to accentuate those 
characteristics whereby it specially affords a lesson to the 
Oriental mind—the good sense and healthy vigour oT the 
English student, who can blend hard study with active exercise 
—mental, with bodily discipline. The picture he draws of 
the “ sapping ” young Hindu, the result of whose University 
course is to make him hate the sight of books, and out of 
whose ^ sponged-out brains ” very little original fniit can be 
brought, is instructive, and not without a parallel in our vast 
apparatus for getting all manner of young men through the 
great Competitive-Examination-mill. 

But one does not wonder at the entlmsiasm with which 
Mr. Satthiarfkdhan, as a foreign student, speaks of Oxford and 
Cambridge, in comparison with the life which he represents 
as led by his class while studying at London Colleges*; and 
the ardour with which he recalls tlie equal intercourse, the 
friendships formed, the thousand kindnesses revived, does 
credit alike to the writey and his friends. However much 
amongst ourselves we may carp at abuses, we feel proud of 
our “twins of learning,” our beautiful social homes of youth, 
when shown to us as they appear to foreigners. , „ 

In the third Lecture (“England and India ”) he may some¬ 
times seem too mu(;H to inculcate the turning Indians ii^to 
Englishmen—at least, the bringing into India of Western instji- 
tutions of a material kind—and stirs in our mind the enquiry, 
how far natural and uncliangeable ethnical, geographical, 
climatic, ^nd other conditions may permit or make desirable 
such a tTans|ormation ; how far India is to develope herself 
on her own lines, on the basis of her ancient faith and morals, 
customs and traditions, in their purest times> or if we are to 
, make a clean sweep .of all these^ and turn India, as much 
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we can, into another England. But tjie o|jjecfc of hi§i strong 
language is evidently to force on* his countryqjien a sense of 
what has been achieved by those English qualities in which 
they themselves are most deficient, which he marks by dwelling 
on their chief faulty:—wan*t of national sympathy, apatjhy, 
dislike of manual labour, want of method, exactitude and 
perseverance. It is sad to read, as may be done in all reviews 
of movements in India, the lists of good works zealously begun 
and dropped there, dying a natural, but premature, death. 
But Mir. yatthianadhan appreciates what there is of beauty 
and grace ii» old Indian customs, and refers to a former better 
state of things when dwelling on what we all feel to be the 
great dark blot, the ever-clinging obstruction to real progress 
in India—the social condition of its women. On its two 
worst, mofit deadly features, child marriage and enforced 
widowhood, he touches chiefly to disefuss the difi'erent views 
held as to the mode to be adopted for their removal. He 
correctly, as we thinlc, advocates the obtaining by and fr)r their 
own efforts Government co-operation rather than*positive 
legislative interference; but this subject is so familiar to 
1 ‘eaders of this Magazme, in whose pages liave been recorded 
or first uttered the eloquent protests, thoughtful views, and 
practical suggestions of so many English men and women, 
and equally of Hindu gentlemen—yes, an<l even of intelligent 
Indian ladids—as ta make it quite unnecessary for us now to 
go further into the question. 

Ill the Lecture on “ English Education in IndiS^, and its 
Effects,”^lile urging respect and tenderness for the traditions 
and customs which once had a reairsigniticance and still keep 
their hold on popular feeling, he altogether condemns, as 
unfit for the present, the education which prevailed from old 
rimes till.tlie English system was introduced. Its charac¬ 
teristic was, he says, that it was entirely religious; that is, 
{|11 founded on legendary history and ph^osophy as connected 
,with religion, and managed by the priests. He especially 
commends Sir Charles Wood for deciding the question of a 
secular State education, aided by Macaulay's famous Minute, 
against the old lines of national Ekiucation conducted in 
national languages and through vernacular literature, and. 

based,” as he says, “ on false science, false histoiy, and false 
philosophy.” Till this date, 1854, there had been no govern¬ 
mental aid whatever given to Education in India; but, as be 

47 * 
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obser^ies, there yras then nowhere any thought of the State 
providing instruction: it *was, even with us, set going only 
after the Reform Bill of 1867. It is amazing to think what 
has been done by that act of Sir Charles Wood4 in thirty 
years, the rapid progress Hiifdus hj^ve made in English 
education. They have discarded their own modes of education, 
tlie study of their own ancient and vernacular literature, perhaps 
a little too much ; and we hope that the University which has 
been founded at Lahore for the encouragement of Oriental 
studies, will counteretet this tendency. Into this fact of the 
Western civilisation thus brought into India enters the 
question of the share to* be taken by the natives* in the 
government of themselves ; and we who, with their own pat¬ 
riots, believe that their own well being and our safe and happy 
relations with them are deeply concerned in this question, 
must desire that this cultivation should lead to the greater 
employment of natives in Government work—tlieir larger 
presence in high othcial positions. This, as our author care¬ 
fully points out, must now in a great measure depend on 
themselves. But with reference to the general preference of 
Government employ, the public services * and the law, he 
exhorts them not to turn too exclusively to these, which 
results in the creation of a petty subordinate class in danger 
of servility and dishonesty, poorly paid and lowly esteemed; 
but to make careers for themselves in trades,* business, and 
scientific professions. The redemption of India will perhaps 
spring more from such independent workers and thinkers than 
from paid officials. It cannot but be that such mi^ti will come 
to desire political represeatatiou. Mr. Satthianadhan mentions 
the opinion not unfrequently expressed, that the progress made 
in Western culture tends- to render the subject people dis¬ 
contented and, as some say, disloyal. The V discontent,” 
in a certain sense, he grants ; that is, if it is explained ‘"as an 
aspiring for self-(inprovement and a striving for gre^r 
independence.” l^is is of course an inevitable result of en¬ 
larged knowledge and new ideas, and there would not be much 
hope for a nation under 'such conditions that did not feel it. 
As for “ disloyalty,” our Lecturer asserts the existence of a 
strong feeling of allegiance to the English government and 
friendship for the English nation. 

The last Lecture is on “ Religious Movements in India.” 
As to much that is said on Religion making up the whole 
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life of men,” we must, before discussing it, define i^ftt is 
meant by i^ligion—a thing not •to be dode here. i®- 
speaking of the national “ religious instincts ” of Hii«As and, 
English, Mr. Satthianadhan uses a perfectly just and intelli¬ 
gible tenn, though th^distirfctioii he draws is, we think, in¬ 
adequate. He speaks of th^ “religious instincts” of the 
Hindus as being theoretical, poetical, or contemplative, or, 
w'hen bmuglit at all into real life, finding expression in asceti¬ 
cism and renunciation of the world ; while Christianity is 
practical, sensible, and makes us useful and beneficial in the 
world we li\^ in. This is perhaps as much a matter of race 
as of religion; and, at any rate, applies chiefly to modem 
Protestantism, for Early and Roman Catholic Christianity 
have encouraged asceticism and retreat from the world as 
much as ever Brahminism could do; while as to that “ prac¬ 
tical ” cliaract(?r of our national religiousness, I am afraid in 
our busy trading-minded community one too often recognises 
a late gi’eat lawyer’s view of religion, as " what helps one to 
get on in the world.” Bub the real difference, as it sfeepts to 
us, between Oriental—-that is, Brahminical—and Western 
ideas of religion, is the entire divorce in the former of 
religion from morality,* and the merely superstitious observ¬ 
ance of external customs, while the moral teachings of Christ 
are closely intertwined with the creed and the ctllt. 

No doube, if we regard religion quite apart from morality, 
the Hindus have, as is here averred, from the earliest ages 
l)eeu eminently a religious people, though he allowf that at 
present t'fe’ji generality of educated Hiudus have thrown off 
their old creed without adopting ours. But this he considers 
a transitional state, and points to the two recent movements— 
Brahmoism and Theosophy—as indicating a religious revival. 
The beginipug of Brahmoism was beaiitilul; its foundations 
were tlie pure Theism and lofty moviility of the noble Ram 
Mohuu Roy, and of the, perhaps, still luore gifted Keshub 
Ohunder Sen, who carried up the fair wifice the Rajah had 
begun into a yet more symmetrical and graceful shrine. And 
though the foalimo Somaj ere long split up into disconlant 
sects, the main idea is still carried on in a somewhat new 
form, and spiritual religion kept alive in what may be de- 

• In saying this, we do not mean to deny the existence of a lugh and 
pare morality in the Hindu people, but to indicate that it never formed 
part of their religioua creed. 
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scribed ^ a of Qhristiaii Theism. This 'was a purely 
indigenQus movement; Thedsophy is of foreign birth, and is*, 
moreovei:^'fiot a religious movement at aU, only psychico- 
supematural. Indeed* this “ Esoteric Buddhism,” as its inven*^ 
tors c^l it (in defiance of the medhing facts and words), is 
so merely a part of the vulgar craze in England about 
Spiritualism and Mediumism, and so unlikely to have any 
other career than all other such movements of being for the 
time^ the fashion among idle and ill-educated people, and 
amusing them with ever more vulgar and ignoble develop¬ 
ments, till it dies discredited away, that it was lisrdly worth 
while to give it a prominent place in this enquiry. What 
Christianity, in which Mr. Satthianadhan appears to be a 
convinced believer, may yet do for India, remains to be 
seen. • 

In conclusion* though* as we have said, these Lectures are 
most evidently meant for the Lecturer’s own countrymen, not 
for ourselves* we yet may learn many lessons from them. We 
will winH up with one which he utters for th&ir benefit, on 
our ignorance of the real Hindu life hindering our well- 
intentioned efforts to help them. ** Do not depend,” he says, 
“ on foreign aid. Tliose foreigners who are in the midst of 
yon, though they may encourage you by their sympathy, are 
not able to fake a just and proportionate view of things, 
owing to the exclusiveness and Conservatism of^ the Hindu 
nation. They know nothing of the inner life of the Hindus.” 
It behovds us then to utter our views with modesty; and we 
trust we have not forgotten this in our remarks on tMs highly- 
,'gifted Hindu gentleman and his very attractive and thoughtful 
Lectures. g 


JOUBKAL OF A Visit fO ENGLAND IN 1883. By Bhagvat 
SiNH Jee* Thalfcre Saheb of Gondal. Printed at thS 
Education Socie^’s Press, Byculla. 1886. • 

This is a book of singular interest—not by reason of the 
precise amount of information it contains* which, from the 
necessities of the case* is somewhat small*—^bat for the sake of 
tlm author and the manner in which his subject is treated by 
him. Many are the books written upon India by Engli^- 
men, but few are the natives of India who have written upon 
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England. And though the book is pr^arily /writteiuby the 
Chief of Gondal for his own peo;^e—for he visited ^nghmd 
with a view to improve himself and his people Dy «o *'^e^nal 
acquaintance with the habits and customs of England—it 
should not be left unr^ead hf Englishmen. Long usage duUe 
even the keenest sensibilities ;• and it is well to be reminded 
now and then how our various institutions, our national cus¬ 
toms, aifect the mind of a foreigner on his first acquaintance 
with them. 

The Journal, as is to be inferred from its title, is a (laily 
record jotted down by the Chief of Gondal of thq various 
things seen by him during his tour of six months through 
many parts of Europe. England naturally has the larger 
share of liis attention; and throughout the Journal it is easy 
to see thaV the writer is a careful observer, and thinks and 
reasons for himself. Humanity also, and an especial tender¬ 
ness for the sufferings of dumb animals, are conspicuously 
portrayed by him. A few days after he left Gondal, when 
visiting a circus near the Malabar HUl, he enters in hfs diary: 

“ A large cage, full of African lions, was then brought in- A 
man went into the cage, and made them jump through burn¬ 
ing hoops and over fireworks. They got very angry, and 
some day they might turn upon the man and kill him for his 
cruelty.” And then the Chief adds, with justifiable severity: 

This part <ff the perfonnance was not at all interesting, and 
nobody seemed to like it.” Again, a page or two further on* 
and while he is yet fn India, he writes: “The animus in the 
Victoria ^Swdens looked very miserable, and were suffering 
from the heat and dust. 1 think 4hat the ground all round 
their cages should be watered frequently to keep them cool, 
and that their cages shouM be better kept.” 

On thq 8th May the Chief entered the Suez Canal quite 
early, and passed Ismalia about two o’clock. He willingly 
g^nts that this canal is one of the gr^test monuments of 
piodern engineering skill .; but at the saile time insists that in 
many ways there is still much room for improvement. “ Stemn 
drags are required to be constantly at work to clear away the 
everfalling sand. The passage is extremely tedious, and 1^ 
steamer moves not faster than a snail.” He quite regrets 
that he did not continue his journey via Brindisi. On the 
20th May he reached Plymouth, and does not fail to notice 
the well-known suspensian bridge. The next day he pro^ 
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ceeded tP London^ majcing the Albemarle Hotel his head- 
quarters^ The climate of London meets with no more 
approval "iwm him than from other foreigners. He describes 
it as smoky and sooty. Wipe your face and furniture now 
and again, and in a couple of hours you viU see your kerchief 
tinged with soot.” In the evening he went to the theatre to 
see A Trip to tlie Moon. He admired the scenery im¬ 
mensely, but was disappointed with the play. He says that 
his object in attending theatres is to gain thereby an insight 
into the social life of the people, and this was not afforded by 
A Trip to the Moon. On the 24th he wentato Covent 
Garden Market; thence on to the Fisheries Exhibition, being 
greatly interested by the latter. “The great characteristic 
of the English nation,” he says, “ is that whenever the wel¬ 
fare of their people is concerned, they will turn out to a man, 
and give their minds to the development of such resources 
and industries as are most conducive to the support ,of a 
constantly increasing population.” One by one he visits the 
great biiildings and sights of London; and when at our 
Zoological Gardens, the doubt occurs to him of the justifiability 
of depriving beasts and birds of the jungle of their liberty 
simply for amusement. He attended a Eoyal Levee, and 
subsequently was honoured by an invitation from the Queen. 
He visited Cambridge and Oxford, seeming to give the greater 
preference to the latter University. The turbuleri*c behaviour 
of the undergraduates on Commemoration Day astonished 
and, to ascertain extent, displeased him, a*s being wanting in 
natural and becoming reverence to those in authori^. 

A little later on he went to see the Dog Show at the 
Crystal Palace, and was astonished at the enormous prices put 
upon the dogs. The probable solution does not occur to him 
that these prices (one being £10,000) are meant to. deter, not 
to attract purchasers; and, half in jest, are chosen by a fond 
master or mistress nDrely to show that their favourite is not 
to be parted with, brfc only exhibited. The Chief himself is. 
very fond of dogs, and wishes that they were more highly prized 
in India. Pigeon-shooting he heartily detests, and laments that 
the cruel pastime has been recently introduced into India by 
Europeans. ' ’ 

On the 20th July he left for Edinburgh, which he* seems 
to like better than London. He visited the Eoyal Infirmary, 
the Edinburgh University and Medical Schools. Some pages 
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are devoted to the latter, and his keei\ interest is eOT to be 
seen. In many ways he preferS Scotland, ayd wjy some, 
though not entire truth, says: “ Scotland is a p]ace«rfWearmng 
and quiet pursuits of life; and England, a place of resuess 
activity and commergial eifterprise. One may be likened to 
the rising billows of the sea, •the other to the calm unrumed 
waters of the lake.” 

On the 29th July he went to Liverpool. The vanous 
industries he sees there leads him to think that “ until Indian 
fabrics become able to compete fairly with their foreign rivals, 
OoverumerA should put some prohibitive duties on foreign 
inij)orts.” A view with which the present witer, being a 
strong believer in the discipline of competition, cannot concur. 
Even a storm is not so fatal to true progress as a dead calm; 
and enforeed absence of competition invariably leads to 

stagnation. ’ ^ ^ • 4 . cs*. 

On the 31st July he attended the Court of Assizes at bt, 

George’s Hall. He criticises with a good deal of discvirainatira 
our legal practices, and wishes the system of trial by jury 
were more extensively adopted in India. Female education 
and the liberty accorded to English ladies are not lett un¬ 
touched by liim. He would like to give his own countrywomen 
more liberty than they are now allowed, though there are 
some English customs, such as dancing, that lie should oe 

sorry to se# adopted. ,. t i •- 

[ hope T have said enough to show that this Journal ts 

well worth reading. Not the least valuable among Its wntOT 8 
iottinf>s^f^ the remarks he make.s upon the English char^ter, 
and the comparison he draws between English and Hindus. 

I am infonued that this young (-hief has recently left his 
obuntiy again, and is now in Edinburgh for the purpose of 
studying ilediciue. It is easy to see from his Jouruai ^ 
the suhiect of Medicine has a peculiar fascineition Jot tam; 
land I hope ere long another journal, rejording the details of 

, his present life, may be given to the pifclic. 

It is a happy sign of the times when so many princes 
and rulers of various nationalities, perceiving the tenth invoW^ 
in the French saying, Noblesse oblige, are doing their utmost to 
prove themselves worthy of the great responsibility with 
which they are entrusted. ^ 

^ CosbTasoe ' Plumptwe; 
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A Shoet A^'count of my Public Life. By Nawab Abdul 
L uTEEF Khan Bahadook, C.I.E. Calcutta. 

Nawab Abdul Luteef^ who hs^s just retired from Govern¬ 
ment service in India, has occupied a conspicuous position in 
Bengal, partly from his being one of the very few Mahome¬ 
tans who have risen to poste of any importance under British 
rule, and partly from his own efforts to assist his co-religion- 
ists to a better understanding with their present rulfjTS. With 
this view he strongly advocated English education; and as 
long ago as 1852, when he was a deputy-magistrate in Bengal, 
he offered a prize of Es. 100 for the best essay “ On the Advan¬ 
tages of English Education to Maliometans.” Later on he took 
part in the establishment of the Presidency College and in 
other educational work, and founded a Mahometan Literary 
Society in 1863, the object of which was, by meetings, lec¬ 
tures, &c.,^'to produce and encourage joint action on the part 
of the Mahometans, and to give to them and their European 
and Hindu fellow-subjects opportunities of friendly and 
social meetings. He himself mixed freely with Englishmen 
in Calcutta, made many friends among them, and sent his son 
to England fot the study of Law. His services have been 
welcomed by the Indian Government, and recognised by titles 
and a pension, and we hope he will have the further reward 
seeing Sm his lifetime an increasing mutual goctd under¬ 
standing between his co-religionists and the Englein com¬ 
munity ; for it is much to bii> desired that Mahometans should 
avail themselves of all educational and other opportunities, 
whereby they may become fit for taking a share in official 
work. Such preparation on their part will greatly assist the 
Government in introducing a larger Indian element into the 
lanim of its service, 4 fact the Mussulmen have been much ^ 
slower to realise than blieir H^du fellow-countrymen. If in 
future days a bridge should be built by t^ joint efforts of ' 
Mahometans and of Englishmen, whereby tlie former shall be 
able to pass freely into English office and English society, ib 
may be that his community will look back on Kawab .^bdul 
Luteef as having contributed one of the firsli stones towsitb' 
the erection of the edifice. 


M.H. 
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FACTS EELATING TO WOMEJf’S WOJpK 
IN THE ’WEST. 

The Queen of Greece, who is known as the “ Queen of the 
Poor,” recently yisil^d the hospitals and asylums of Paris. 
Among these admirable institutions are—L’CEuvre du Calvaire, 
founded and directed by young widows, who devote the leisure 
forded them by their premature widowhood to tending the 
incurable sick; the central sisterhood of St. Vincent de Paul, 
from which are sent out '•isters of charity to all parts of the 
world; and the convent of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

Emily Euete, Princess of Oman and Zanzibar, publishes an 
appeal to female European physicians to go out to Zanzibar. 
Sne gives a touching description of the low state of medical 
science among the Moslems, who prefer to resort to “ swallowing 
texts from the JToraw” to any other treatment. It is quite 
impossible, she says, for male doctors to exercise their art in the 
Arab harem. “If a small society of duly qualified ladies will 
but venture out,” she concludes, “ I will engage, only too gladly, 
to give all the help I can to their instruction in so much as is 
necessary of the Arabic and Suahelic tongues, in the con¬ 
sciousness that I should be thereby serving my beloved land.” 

In Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, a new Technical School 
has been opened for girls, as well as a Training School for 
women servants. • 

The town of Chartres has received permission to establish a 
Commercial College for girls. 

Madame Boucicaut, the principal proprietor o£ ^the Bon 
March^of Paris, has made over the capital of 4,000,000 fr. 
(£160,000), duty free, to the Society for Mutual Aid, founded 
by her late husband in connec^on with this estabUsl^aat, 
retaining only a life interest in the income. 

Lady Eden ha^ added another branch to the numerous em¬ 
ployments for ladies attached to the guild she has founded for 
giving work to educated women—^that of cigarette-making biy 
I machinery. To the guild has been lately ^trusted the restoration 
of some antique tapestries, which has bfen excellently execute 
by the deft fingers of some of its members. 

Miss Linda Gilbert, who deVotes her life to work among the 
prisons of the United States, advocates the appointment of 
prison visitors from among the persons identified with the Priso^ . 
aefprm movement, urges the abolition of all violent phyrical 
punishment and the use of the dark cell, except in extreme 
cases. She' also wishes the convicts to receive a small coin- 
miMi nn on the sSle of goods made by them. 
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Twenty-three of th4 mail contracts on the Pacific Coait are 
held by arlady, Mrs/ J. B. McQlain, who is said to manage the 
business ^th skill, courtesy, and kindness. 

Mrs. Hdfibck’s Holiday Home for ailing children of the 
London poor, at Southend, accommodates thirty children. She 
is about to purchase a large house to accommodate fifty or more: 

Miss Sarah L. Berrqw, of Leamington, has erected four 
cottage homes at Knowle for ladies in reduced circumstances. 

Many girls and women are employed in lithographic establish¬ 
ments in Borne and Bovigo, some of whom display extraordinary- 
ability! 

The excellent technical classes in the Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh, are open to women as well as to men. ^ 

The re-opening of the Extra-mural Medical School, in 
Edinburgh, was marked by the re-admission of w-omen to 
medical education, after an interval of more than twelve years. 

A pamphlet has just been issued b}*' the Committee of the 
Women’s Section of the Edinburgh International Exhibition, 
entitled Women^s Industries. It is, in its entirety, a specimen of 
women’s work. The type has been set up, the proofs read, and 
the cover (designed by women. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN WESTERN INDIA. 

A Meeting of the National Indian Association'w^as held 
at Essex. Qall, Strand, on November 18th, at which a Paper 
was read by Mr. Gularn Mohamed B. Mnnshee, on Marriage 
Customs in Western India. Among those present werJTGenerfid 
Macdonald, Mr. Justice PinKey, Mr. and Mrs. Carmichael, Mr. 
Freeland, Rev. James Long, Mrs. and Miss Beck, General Cole, 
Miss F. Davenport Hill, Miss Campbell, Mr. J. B, Knight, 
C.I.E., Rev. H. lerson, and many others interested in India. 
!Hie Chairman introduced the Lecturer, who read as follows 

1 have taken up a vlry wide subject for this afternoon’s dis- ^ 
cussion, and I am afraid I shall not be able to do justice to it. 
It is a subject which, at the present time, engages the attention 
of the lea^ng and the learned people of India. It is, 1 need 
hardly say, 4he most important feature of our life, as the futuro 
of all living men and of the next generation depends chiefi^ 
u|>on it. It is the subject of Marriage. I do not propose to de^, 
with this subject, in general, but I will give as clear an idea as I 
possibly can about marriages in India. It is impossible for me 
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to deal with my subject as a whole, frost two causes: first, , 
extent^ of India, and, secondly, its -^arioijs races njid creei 
India is a very wide country ,—T may even cijl it ^iontinen^ 
for it is as large as Europe without Eussia,—«aiw it is bu' 
natural that many parts of a large country like India should^ 
have many peculiar local cilstoms, even though the people of that 
country were of one Wigion.^ Besides this difficulty arising from 
the extent of India, there is the other greater difficulty in my 
way, arising from different castes and creeds which prevail in our 
country. There are three main creeds—Hinduism, Mohammadan- 
ism, and Zoroastrianism. The Hindus alone are said to have 
eighty-eight castes, each having its own rules. Nay, even some 
of^ese Shstes have further subdivisions, regulated in social 
matters by special local customs. The Mohammadans and the 
Parsees have also different castes, though not so numerous. 
Thus, the Hindu of Bengal would differ as much from the 
Hindu df Mysore, as the Spaniard would from the Swede. 
Hence, it is impossible for one man *to say anything about the 
manners and customs of India, as a whole, with any confidence 
or certainty; and, therefore, my remarks should be considered 
as limited chiefly to the Bombay Presidency, to which I belong. 

In India, amongst its various castes and creeds, all forms of 
marriages are to be seen, from the simplest mode of mutual 
consent, to all the various known procedures of marriage: by 
capture, community of right, polygamy, polyandry, &c. 

The special feature of marriage in Indi^ is, that it is a 
matter of convenience and not of love. The parents or guar¬ 
dians settle absolutely whom their children or wards shall marry. 
Such marriages are not of recent growth. Time-given authority 
and cimsequent sanctity are attached to them. Su<^ marriages 
existea "^n Europe also, at a time, the memory of which has 
been left in the historical world. It is only recent Western 
civilisation that has condemned its principle and violated its 
authority. There are some reasons which are specially applic¬ 
able to India, and which have been constantly brought forward 
by the devoted adherents of this sort of marriage. They are, 
(1) the early maturity of the boys and girls of India, (2) the 
customs of the country, and (3) the Jbjects kept in view, in 
India, with regard to the celebration of marriages. 

Some parents in India believe that it is good for the moral 
tone of the society that boys and girls should be married on or 
soon after their arriving at physical maturity ; and the tropical 
climate.of India lowers this age to about fifteen in males, and 
twelve in females. At this stage of life young persons are r^ot 
in a position to judge for themselves, through want of experi¬ 
ence and discretion; and so parents, who are universally con- 
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«idered the best w^l-wishers of their children, and who 
^eneralljf do oonsci^ntionsly desire their greatest good, think it 
their di^y to select the partners for their future life. And 
hence it^'^^t all marriages in India are of convenience. 

Another reason (which I gave above) for such marriages is 
custom. The social customs of Indih are ^uite different—I may 
say, quite opposite—^to the social caistoms of England. The ladies 
never go to a meeting where there are gentlemen. They are not 
so freely introduced to gentlemen as here. They enjoy less 
liberty than their sisters in England. Owing to this custom, they 
cannrtt have any opportunity of judging as to the nature and 
disposition of anyone, and consequently the parents take this 
responsible task upon themselves. As long as thi*^ crueli, and 
unjust custom continues, we cannot hope to see any change in 
the Existing principle of marriage. It would be beyond my 
present subject to mention here, why I call this custom “cruel* 
and unjust.” Besides, I think it hardly necessary to*argue that 
point before an Englisfi audience which considers liberty the 
birthright of every man and woman, and would allow no reason, 
short of legal crime, to deprive one of his or her most valuable 
possession—liberty. However, it is a matter of great joy that 
efforts are being mado in this direction by the educated men, 
and especially the Farsees. 

The third reason why such marriages exist is, that certain 
objects are held in view and immediately obtained through this 
system. This 4s a wide division of my subject, and it presents 
curious facts to the English mind. The chief fe^iling which 
actuates the Indian parents to assume this right of selection is, 
that these^ marriages of their children are considered by them 
the happiest occasions of their lives. They attach greyer value 
to the marriage of their children than English ;^rents do. 
They wish to make a great'iShow of'wealth, even beyond their 
means, on such occasions, which are of course rare^in their lives. 
And as life is proverbially uncertain, and'the cruel hand of Death 
may separate them from their children at any momegrjit, and as 
present happiness has great attraction to a less cultured mind, 
they—^that is, the Indten parents—try to snatch the first oppor^ 
tunity they can of ha^ng that pleasure; and consequently they 
do not let their children! get so old as to be able to judge for* 
themselves before they are married. This is the general view 
taken by the Indians; but when this ardent desire is combined 
with a peculiar religious conviction, it has a still stronger hold 
on their minds. That religious conviction is, that there is no 
heaven for the soul of a parent unless he has left a son in this 
world to offer religious sacrifices and perform ceremonies fOr the 
absolution of his soul. This is a belief among the Hindus and 
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the Paraees; but it is not strictly adhered to by the latter. 
Such a conviction is the main cause of early,marriage^in India. 
I quote here a passage from the* laws given 
subject. He says: “A damsel who attains her millTOity while 
she is living at her father’s house, before she has been betrotlied, 
has to be considered as a deluded woman; by taking her without 
the consent of her kinsmen, a man commits no wrong.” Early 
'marriage exists among the Hindus only. The Mohammadans 
and the Parsees marry their children at a later age; but, never¬ 
theless, all marriages in India are marriages of convenience. 
The religious conviction above referred to is so strong Tin the 
minds of the Hindus and i^arsees that, in case a man of mature 
age^ies without leaving a son or without marrying, they always 
adopt a son in his name, whose duty is tn save the soul of the 
deceased from going to hell, by observing certain religious rites. 
Oonsidoring these customs and those strong religious and moral 
convictiorft, it is not surjjrising that India should have such 
marriages of conveniencse, when, in il^ito of the philosophical 
teachings of Voltaire and Comte, and in 8i)ite of tlie so-called 
civilisation of the 19th century, France, if I be rightly in¬ 
formed, countenances, to a certain extent, marriages of con- 
vonionce. 

The marriage customs in India dillbr with different creeds 
and localities. I would restrict myself boro to giving the chief 
features of the three principal creeds of India—the Hindus, 
Mohammadans, and Parsees. Among the first and the last, mar¬ 
riage is coj^sidored a religious tie; while the Mohamiuadaus look 
upon it as a civil tie. This makes the difference in the solemnity 
with which it is celebrated in those communities. The Parsee 
marriage ceremony is very interesting indeed. The bride and 
the briaejroom are made to sit on opposite chairs, and a curtain 
is held between them, while the pi4ost recites some passages, and 
the moment he has finished, the bridal couple throw some grains 
of rice on each other from behind the curtain. The party of 
tlie one jvho throws the grains first, clap their hands in re¬ 
joicing. After that the pair are made to sit by each other, and 
j some words of advice are read to themaby the priest, who also 
blesses them. They are also asked whemer each of them selbcts 
• the other as his or her partner. The ceremony is long; it takes 
nearly two hours. A certain section of the Parsees has a Bii]iilB>r 
ceremony performed, very late at night, a second time. I must 
mention here that all marriage ceremonies in India are held late 
in the evening, after sunset. After the ceremony is over, the 
parties entertain their friends and relatives at dinner and with 
music. The main feature of the Hindu marriage ceremony 
consists in the bridal pair walking seven steps toge&er ; smd 
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the priest blesses th9m, as I said was the custom among the 
Farsees. In botl^ these communities the dresses of the bride 
and b?^degr(mm are tied together, from which the term for 
divorce, meaning untying the knot, is derived. 

Five things are essential to the Hindu marriage: the betrothal, 
the gift of the virgin, the accoptauce, the seizure of the hand, 
and the seven steps. '' 

Among the Mohammadans tfiere are the formal giving away 
of the bride by her parents or guardians, and also the formal 
acceptance by the bridegroom of the bride as his wife. The 
bride does not come out of her room, and so her consent is not 
asked; but her father or guardian has formally to accept the 
bridegroom as the husband of the bride. ' 

It will not be out of place if t mention here Mohammadan 
marriage ceremony. Almost every marriage is preceded by 
the customary betrothal. When parents have found a girl who- 
they think will suit their sou, and when the parents of this girl 
have agreed to give thdr daughter in marriage to the boy, it is 
usual to make this arrangement public; and, in order to make it 
more binding, certain formalities are observed. Sometimes a 
few friends and relatives of the betrothed couple assemble at 
the house of each of them, dnd receive some dry dates or sweet¬ 
meat in honour of the occasion. This is optional. But the 
necessary formality is that the parents of the jkmcc should send 
the intended bride three suits of clothes, some gold and silver 
ornaments, ope cocoa-hut, and .an odd number of silver coins. 
The Jianei in his turn receives one turban, one cocoa-nut, and a 
few coins. Sometimes other nearer relatives of %oth parties 
receive some presents. This preliminary ceremony is called 
nuhat (relationship) or mwngnes (propos^). There ^lapses a 
long time between this and the actual marriage. This sort of 
arrangement is not binding; either of them can break it: but 
when it is broken, the mutual presents are returned, subject to 
the usual wear and tear. The time of marriage is fixed after 
mutual consultation of the parents of both parties. This is 
often not an easy task, and is sometimes the source of dissatis¬ 
faction between their, as each looks to his individual interest. 
When the time is fi^sed they issue invitations to their frienas 
and relatives to stay Vith them for the week in which the mar¬ 
riage is fixed. All the rejoicing and dinner parties begin one 
week before the marriage day. The commencement is made in 
the morning by two pr^essioual players of musical instruments 
called nagdrd and and friends and acquaintances are 

called in to witness the raising of the marquee, for the occasion. 
Sherbet is given to visitors. All this time the musicians are 
playing with loud noise. Sometimes, according to the local 
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• custom, a costly powder called safron is mi^od with water, and that 
coloured water is gently sprinkled on the dresses of visitors. 
Sometimes a sort of red coJom*, drawn froAi a class Of flower 
called Icasoomb, is also used for the purpose. pride 

in going out in such clothes. It also serves well as a notice to 
the public. You can at oucjp make out a house where marriage 
festivity is going on tfrom the noise, the music, and variegated 
colours of the place. Wheft this ceremony is over, friends 
depart, but only to meet there in the evening, at a dance or tea. 
(By the way, I must mention that in India wo have not such 
dances and balls as you have here. Dancing is only professional 
in India, and is not considered respectable.) Every evening 
there is something entertaining going on there; an<l the two 
abot^-mentioned itrofcssionul players come every morning and 
evening to play for an hour or two. Three days before the 
marriage day, begins a ceremony called mdnjd. The bride is 
made to sit on a stool bareheaded, with very few clotlies on, and 
seven ladies, who must not be widows, or who must not have 
lost many children, dip their Ungers in a paste made of oil and 
turmeric, and rub it on her face, hands, and feet. I think this 
wavS originally done to make the bride look whiter than #ho really 
was. She is then taken to the bath. Tins ceremony is continued 
for four days. The bridegroom also undergoes a similar ceremony. 
On the marriage day a grand dinner party is given by tlie bride¬ 
groom’s father. The marriage evening is the time for all pomp 
and show. After the bridogroom has undergone the above-men¬ 
tioned ceremony of being painted with the yelfbw paste, he is 
taken to th% hath, and when he comes out, ho is dressed in his 
marriage dress. This is rather antique in cut. lie is made to 
wear a coat which very much resembles a lady’s dresf, having a 
long wM(^kirt, and he wears an old-fashioned turban. A few 
strings of flowers, called Sem, tied on his head, hanging 
down in front. He looks quite pieture6t|uo, and hardly knows 
himself. In some places he is veiled with a thin rich sillc cloth. 
Thus dressed, he is carried out and put on horseback to go 
round th^town. A long procession is formed. All friends and 
acquaintances are asked to join; and persons superior in rank 
•to the father of the bridegroom join Ar a short time, to do 
• honour to him. Several r>'hly caparisonel horses and palanquins 
are borrowed or hired 'lOr the occasion, and some hundreds of 
torches and lanterns are carried for light. A musical band of 
English instruments plays native tunes, and in front of it, at a little 
distance, is the bevy of Indian musicians, beating their tom-tomn 
with all their might. In fact, everything possible is done to 
attract the attention of the publitJ and gather a crowd. ' Thus 
the procession proceeds, with the bridegroom on horseback, 

48 
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passing through the principal streets of the town; and, although 
it is ratl^er a late hour, men come out of their beds to see it^ 
and wom^n pop,out their heads through windows for the same 
purpose. a%u»etimes a Nauteh girl accompanies the procession, and 
at intervals, stands to sing. People gather round her to hear 
her sing, and when she finishes he^ song they all proceed. It 
is not unusual to have fireworks also with the procession. Men 
cany baskets containing rockets, &c. There is among these one 
article most prominent. It is like a smaU shallow cup, contain¬ 
ing some mixture, and is covered with paper. When this 
paper*is lighted, it gives out a beautiful strong white light, which 
lasts for a minute or two. It is generally lighted in front 
of the bridegroom, to let people see, not his face,' for t^is is 
covered with flowers and a veil, but hie dress and veil. The 
procession goes about for four or five hours, and returns to the 
bride’s house. There all the musical instruments are beaten 
most violently, to proclaim the bridegroom’s arrival? and the 
remaining stock of fire'Vrorks is exl^austed there, to give his 
arrival a most imposing aspect. Friends and visitors go in and 
take their seats on a mat spread for the purpose; while the 
bridegrooQn is carried from his horse to a cushion specially 
spread for him. Then begins the marriage ceremony proper. 
The priest, who sits next to the bridegroom, inquires who will 
be the witnesses of the marriage. There are generally two 
witnesses on ^ach side. This being settled, he a^s the bride¬ 
groom thrice if i^he accepts the bride as his wife; and also asks 
the father or guardian of the bride whether he gives her away. 
The bride is all this time, with other ladies, in a sepWate room. 
Then the priest registers the names of the party and witnesses, 
the date of marriage, and the dowry, which is fixe(^ by the 
parties according to their local or family custom or siii'rounding 
circumstances. This being done, he recites some passages from 
Mohammadan scriptures and blesses the couple, raising his 
hands towards heaven. When all this is over, the bridegroom 
removes his veil and flowers from his face, which ho has had on 
for nearly six hours. He gets up from his seat, and salutes the 
people around him; apd not he, but his father, is congratulated 
by them all in return. ^He then receives a cup of milk to drink. 
Now comes the last and the most interesting part of the cere¬ 
mony. He is asked to go and visit the ladies who are with the 
bride. When he reaches the door, younger relatives of the 
bride half open the door and ask a toll from him for his .admis¬ 
sion to the room. He has to give them something. When 
they have got their toll they close the door on him, and then all 
retire from the room except the bride. Then a signal is made 
to him to enter the room. He finds there the bride, all alone. 
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covered with a veil which is tied ‘round*her head. He has to 
remove the veil and put an ornament on hea person, a|j^d to give 
her some sweetmeat to eat, which*i8 at hand. Thus bri(w is 
first seen by her husband after her marriage; awlf'^most prob¬ 
ably, they then see each other for the first time in their lives.' I 
need hardly say that there iS a marked difference between the ex¬ 
citement of- that moment in tHje case of this couple and in that of 
an English couple similarly situated. Then the bridegroom re¬ 
turns to his friends and goes home, where a dance is going on to 
entertain the guests. Next day the bride’s father gives a dinner. 
The bridegroom comes ♦here to dine; and after the dizther is , 
over, the bride is prepared to go with her husband to his house 
for^e fir^ time. Several articles of furniture—as, bedstead, 
chair, - box, stools, and spme kitchen articles—are given to her, 
with a few ornaments and dresses. Now comes the parting. 
The bride and her relatives cry like little children, because they 
feel the parting; and more so, because the bride will be hence¬ 
forth under the control of her husb&nd’s parents. And cer¬ 
tainly, to some extent, the bride has good reason to cry, for her 
days of happiness are most probably now over. She begins 
then a life not much better than that of a slave; bScause, for 
even the commonest right of amusemnnt she has to consult the 
wishes, or rather the freaks and fancies, of her mother-in-law, 
who is virtually her master. To return to the narrative, the 
bridegroom has to take the bride in his arms and carry her to 
the carriage waiting at the door for conveying her to his home. 
In India t^e custom of going away for a honeymoon does not 
exist.. 

These are the main features of Indian marriage ^remonies; 
but di^rent castes have different minor customs, which are very 
curious iilfteed, and which show how marriages in ancient times 
were celebrated. Among all anflii^nt barbaric nations of the 
world might was right; and the wife was won by force, and not 
by civility. The proverb, “None but the brave deserve the 
fair,” haj^ sprung from these old brutal customs; and similarly 
we have even now some customs which show the traces of the 
I old fashion of winning the bride by fonue of arms. In many 
provinces, after the ceremony is over, Ihe bridegroom has to 
■ carry his bride in his arms as his prize, amidst the cries of her 
relatives, though these themselves have given away the bride. 
Elsewhere the only ceremony is, that the bridegroom comes at 
the appointed time with a few companions, in an apparently 
warlike fashion, and carries the bride roughly away. iSome- 
times the bride rides on a horse, and is given a start; and then 
the bridegroom pursues her, and wins her only if he catches 
her. And thus several experiments of mutual strength of the 
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pair are even now tried^though the result is immaterial Some> 
times the bridegrooi^ is ^Iso intellectually tried. He is asked 
several rididles; V^d li he fails fu solving them, he is laughed at. 
The custorcrv^Ttrug ^e Mohammadans and the Hindus, that the 
bridegroom should go to the bride’s house on horseback, is as if 
he were a warrior come to demand his blackmail; and the 
Hindu bridegrooms still carry a sword in iheir hands. There 
are various other customs wMch may be unknown to me, but 
which have undoubtedly sprung from the same source. But of 
all the Indian customs, the strangest seems to me the custom of 
not calling the wife or the husband by her or his name. There 
have often been most laughable scenes when a woman is asked 
to give the name of her husband. The educated men of India 
do not observe this foolish custom. But 1 must mention here 
that such absurdities—as they really are to an enlightened 
mind—are not restricted to India alone. You have also among 
you the custom of throwing rice and old slippers after the bridal 
pair, when they leave for their honeymoon. And this very 
custom of going away for the honeymoon is considered by some 
as a remnant of the old custom of carrying away the bride from 
her parents by force of arms. But, as Dr. Johnson says, 
“Customs arc idols for the fools, and plagues for the wise;” 
they will not disappear as long as people at large are conserva¬ 
tive in their social institutions. 

It has been suggested by some English authors that Indian 
parents sell theif daughters. They say that the sum which is 
paid or settled as the dowry is nothing but purchase money. 
I protest against such au insinuation; yet I do not d^end each 
and every case. There may be some black sheep among the 
Indians, as there are in all communities; but I say that the 
object of the dowry is not so much to sell the bride as'to'secure 
her future happiness. ParerAs in India, and specially the 
Hindus, consider it the most heinous crime, the ^ossest sacri¬ 
lege, to accept anything like purchase-money for a daughter. 
In a great majority of cases the parents do not receive any 
portion of the dower, and in some oases they have to give their 
daughter several ornaments and sundry articles in return for 
the sum they receive. 

It is this custom of not accepting any money for the daughter, 
but, on the contrary, of giving her away with a large amount 
to boot, and the customary expenses of marriage, that led some 
Bajput parents who are proud of their names to practise infan¬ 
ticide. Among the Mohammadans, a daughteir’s dowry is fixed 
in certain cases as a check against divorce. The husband has to 
pay down the fixed dower on his divorcing his wife. Among 
the Parsees, the parents of the daughter have to spend a larg^ 
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sum of money before they can get her married. A very deplor¬ 
able custom is creeping into this oommunityt The brit^’s parents 
often give a large sum of money to the Ijiideg^^m: this 
enhances the immeasurable difficulties poor ^pMA^s have in 
getting their daughters married. 

There are established fules in different religions of India as 
regards endogamy and exogamy. The Hindus do not marry 
among their relatives; but also cannot legally marry out of their 
caste. Mohammadans have no such established rules ; but still 
they do not care to marry out of their own clan. Muhammadan 
religion allows marriage with Christians and Jews. A Moltamma- 
dan father would not give his daughter to a Christian or a JeV, 
b^ would* not mind having a Christian or a Jew daughter-in- 
law. Those who receive in marriage the daugliters of other 
clans fire acknowledged as superiors. If there be any dispute as 
to rank between two classes, the resort is always had to 
this undfeniable cntorion. The Parsee iwiest would not give his 
daughter in marriage to a layman, bift would receive a layman’s 
daughter as his son’s wife : this custom lie always puts forth as 
an indisputable proof of his long-acknowledged superiority in 
position. • 

This* will sound rather curious to the hlnglish people, because 
of the absence of a similar notion here; but it is to be explained 
in this way, that there being early marriages in India, the father 
of the bridegroom lias to maintain tlio married couple till the 
latter is able to gain an independent living. I«dian families are 
formed con orally on the old Roman patriarchal system, and 
Indian fibers expect as much blind obedience from their children 
as the ancient Romans* did. Hence it is that the children have 
no vo^e as to their marriage. It is a sad state of affairs, and 
cannot llh improved as long as the early marriage custom exists. 
Children have hardly any opportunity to object to their marriage, 
on account of their being made to live as husband or wife before 
they are able to form a judicious opinion of each other. It is 
quite gipcessary that Indian parents should know that this 
custom 18 most objectionable, from a physical as well as a moral 
point of view. As regards the former, point, the report of the 
lady doctors of Bombay gives ample emdence. 

In my humble opinion, intermarriage between any caste and 
creed' is socially and physically desirable. It is also politically 
advisable. Wo have before us the well-known historical fact in 
the example set by Alexander the Great. When he conquered 
the Persian Empire, he encouraged intermarriage between the 
Greeks and the Persians. He mad© certain grants for every 
such marriage, and gave personal distinctions, and thus brought 
* That is, the idea of accepting a girl as a daughtor-im^w. j 
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about the unity of the ^wo different nations who had considered 
each other “ barbari|anB.’’, This habit of intermarriage played 
an important par^t in assisting the civilisation of Europe. Unity 
of the gove>^^>iand the governors is the strongest of all founda¬ 
tions for the longevity of any empire.' 

India is a polygamic country; and the present civilisation 
of the Western world considers polygamy's, crime, and is at a 
loss to see how it could be observed in this nineteenth century. 
But tliere is an excuse for it. Indians are conservative in their 
social institutions as other nations are, though in different 
degrees. Polygamy was allowed by almost all ancient religions, 
btit Hinduism has a better excuse for it than any other religion. 
As I have said before, it is regarded as quite necessary iiythe 
Hindu rcdigion, for the absolution of the soul of a man, thaf he 
should leave a son behind him to offer oblations and perform 
certain ceremonies. This object was the most important of all; 
nay, it was considered indispensable, b'o a Hindu was allowed 
to marry a second wife, ki case his first wife did not bear any 
Bon within a‘ reasonable time. The justifying circumstances, 
under which Hindu law allows second marriages are, the wffVs 
want of chbstity, her habitual disobedience or disrespect towards 
her husband, bad temper, bad health, barrenness; and should 
she for a period of ten years produce only daughters, the 
absence of these causes will not invalidate a marriage that has 
already taken place! 

Eor Mohamiuadans there is less excuse in this matter. 
Mobainmadanism is one of those religions which allows in 
words, though not in spirit, the institution of polygamj^. During 
the time of Mohamed the general custom among the Arabs was 
to marry ubt>ut ten wives; but Mohamed restricted the number 
to four. 

Nevertheless, the spirit ai the teaching of the Koran — 
Mohammadan scripture—inculcates monogamy. Polygamy is by 
itself an undesirable thing. It is a source of perpetual misery 
unless divorce be easy. It is not in general practice in India. 

I have known only throe or four cases in my liie. The'general 
desire of leaving a son after death, to continue the family name, , 
has been the root of tl|'8 institution. Dr. Balfour says in his 
Cyclopedia: ‘ ‘ Though jiolygamy is met with among nearly all the 
nations of Southern and Eastern Asia, yet neither amongst 
Mohammadans nor Hindus is it deemed a respectable praotioe; 
that none can get a second wife from a respectable family; 
that the second marriage is not celebrated with such pomp and 
publicity as the first marriage.” In short, it is considered ne:^t 
to a stigma on a person’s career. As a rule throughout India., 

^woman is ujonandric—that is, living with one husband; but 
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'there have been poljandrists in the sanM reg^ion from the most 
ancient times till the present day. Xt hag been su^osed by 
some writers that polyandry was*peculiar to n(^ divis^ or race 
of mankind, but was a phase of the developmea^Af^^eiy race. 
It prevailed among the Jews and Arabs, among the Spartans 
within historic time, and among the Celts of Britain in Cmsar’s 
time. It is said to be followed in parts of Africa and North 
America. As polygamy has its excuse, so has polyandry. It is 
always and everywhere expensive to lead a married life; so 
polyandry was introduced as a relief to the poor. It exists 
among the poorer classf -j; it also exists generally among hilly 
tribes of diflerent parts of the world, and there it is politicEdly 
ad-^able tb have it. It is the principal check to the increase 
of population, and, however revolting it may be to our feelings, 
it is a political measure for a poor country which does not 
produce suiiicient food for its inhabitants. It exists in Thibet, 
which ism hilly country. It existed among the aborigines of 
India, before the Aryan invasion, it now exists among the 
descendants of those al.>origines. It is seen in Travaneore, 
Malabar, Oanar, and the Himalayan borders of India. We 
have instances of such mamagea in the Hindu scriptures. It 
was then probably not regarded avS disgraceful. It existed in 
Ceylon until 1800 a.d., when Sir Henry Ward abolished it. 

The subject of divorce is so much affiliated to the subject of 
marriage, tiiat I feel Ix und to say a few words about it. The 
Hindus consider marriage as a religious tie, «as I have once 
mentioned, and consequently there is no divorce according to 
the Hindu law. Tlio Hindu law does not reoognise the in¬ 
dependence of woman, like the Tioman law. She is peri^etually 
under ^he guardianship of her father, tlie brother, CTie husband 
or the sotf, or any other male relative. This plainly shows that 
divorce is not recognised by it. The Parsees, who have accepted 
the English 14ws in this matter, have the same rules as the 
English people; but I believe they regret having accepted these ^ 
laws. They do not suit their social needs. The Mohammadans 
have easy laws of divorce. They can divorce their wives with- 
I out giving any reason, if they choose tOjdo so. But in spite of 
this latitude, they do not take a mean advantage f)f it as might 
he supposed. Every man who has one* divorced his wife has 
but few chances of getting another. Mohammadau law also 
recognises what would be termed “legal separation.” Divorce 
is not frequent in our community, because there is always a con¬ 
dition attached to it: the person seeking a divorce has to pay 
down the full amount of the dowry that was settled on his wife; 
and in many cases this amount is exorbitant, as I have before 
remarked. 
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I confess that the Sirorce laws of the East are unfayourahle' 
to wom^; hut thct English and several Continental laws of 
divorce ^re also unjust to women, though to different degreesw 
The law-^lShETs have been, are, and will be partial to them¬ 
selves. But the latitude of the divorce laws of the East suits 
its social condition. When persons Are married by their parents- 
and guardians, without being consulted, it’ is but fair that they 
should be allowed to separate easily, if they choose to do so. 
'* Unhappy married life is the hell, if there be any hell on this 
earth,” says an Eastern author. I say, after due consideration, 
that The principle on which the Indian parents marry their 
children is selfish, unjust, and objectionable, though explain¬ 
able ; and as long as they will not see that their mafrying ^heir 
children is unjust, they will not leave off that habit. As an 
instance of the strictness and consequent injustice of the Hindu 
laws of divorce, 1 may mention the well-known case of 
Bakhraabai quoted in the Indian Magazine of Septefiiber last, 
at'page 475. This edufcated lady is given up to the tender 
mercy of her illiterate husband by those harsh laws. 

Widow re-marriage is not allowed by the Hindus of these 
days; bift a law was passed under the benign rule of Her 
Majesty which legalized such marriages. Parsees and Moham- 
madans allow it, but do not consider it quito unobjectionable. 
The Hindu widows are subjected to certain rigid customs, such 
as cropping their hair and being made to wear dark plain 
clothes. It is a universal practice in India, to the best of my 
knowledge, that widows cannot wear bangles. On t^e death of 
the husband, the widow at once breaks or takes off her bangles. 
Thus, wej^ring of bangles is co-extensive with the life of the 
husband. This reminds me of another thing which is mistaken 
for n custom. Dr. Balfour, in his Cyclopeedia^ says: It is by 
Ihe black mark in the crevices between the teeth, occasioned by 
the application of the missee (a black powder), that a Moham- 
madan woman can be observed to be married or not. Women 
never use it before their wedding day.” But to the b^st of my 
knowledge, the using of this powder raises no presumption as 
to whether she is married or not; in fact, its use shows then 
frivolity of one who i^es it. The practice of thus blackening 
the teeth is held in no more respect among the Mohamma- ' 
dans than the using of paint for the face among the English 
people. 

It is not pleasant to think of the social position of women in 
India. Wives are no companions for their husbands. Among 
the poor and middle-class people, they are bom to undergo all 
the drudgery of home life, without relaxation. The rich have 
servants to assist their wives in household affairs; but still they 
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are no companions. Eacb has his or her^Dwn circle of acquaint¬ 
ance and sources of amusement. « ^ 

It would shock the nerves Si even the n^pst cop-hearted 
English man or woman to hear the unjust and haad-^strictionB 
put upon an Indian woman. The higher her position or the 
pretensions of her relatives? the more severe are the restrictions 
put uj)on her. She is not allowed to laugh even at home. She 
must not talk to any gentleman except her husband and very 
few others. She has to hide her face from several of her 
nearest rtlativos by drawing down the border of her sdreg. 
There are many other similar arbitrary rostriciions which she 
is expected to observe. She is, in fact, like an automatic 
magj^ine, Aid is always looked upon with distrust. These 
are the miseries common to a Hindu or Mohammedan woman. 
But the Mohammadans go still farther. Their high sense of 
morality and decency knows no bounds. A respectable Moham- 
mad.an hnshand would not tliink of consulting a doc-tor in his 
wife’s illness. He would rather let hdlr die than allow her face 
to be seen by a gentleman ! She would not think of protesting 
against it, as she is ground down by custom. She has no 
individuality, for her spirit has been nipped in the^bud. In 
extreme cases of illness, the most scrupulous husband relaxes 
his standard of decency in a way most revolting to the 
commonest feelings of humanity, llo allows his wife to be 
placed behind a curtain and lets her hand be put out for the 
doctor to feel her pulse, as if the pulse aloue can load to a 
complete diagnosis of the case. And even then his sense of 
the sacredness and inviolahleness of her person is so high that 
he would not allow tlie doctor to touch her bare hand, and 
would^ersist in putting a thin piece of muslin over her hand 
and wristf And ho would blush ten times before he would let 
his wife put her tongue through ihe curtain for the doctor to spo 
it. Under those circumstances Lady Dufferin has done a most 
humane work by taking such a keen interest in the ostablish- 
ment of Jady doctors in India. 

Neither the Hindu nor the Mohammadan law sanctions such 
I practices. The Hindu god Siva is knawn for liis devotion to' 
his wife, and is worshipped for it. lijlis hoped that English 
education will soon dispel all these unfust and cruel practices. 
Marriage is considered an indispensable condition of human life. 
In extreme cases, Hindus have to obe 3 '^ the letter of the law by 
formally marrying a girl to a particular class of tree, if she 
fails to secure a human husband 

Having mentioned these facts—^which do not give a very 
satisfactory' idea of the marriage institutions of India—^I must 
add that steps are now being taken for improving the condition ^ 
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of women, by introducing better cuetoms and female education. 
We have now s<^ieties whose chief object is to dissuade 
from eai^eme e|urly marriage hnd to promote widow re-marriage. 
There i^A!«£i^n association with the object of regulating the 
difEerenoe of age between the marrying couple, as there are many 
undesirable practices in this matter. Education has already 
greatly improved the social position of India; and it is to be 
hoped that the time is not far ^distant when Indians will be 
proud of their social institutions in the present, as they have 
reason to be of those in the historic past. • 


The Ohaiuiian : The marriage customs and ceremonies of a 
people form an important item of their social life and cdnditio'jiand 
this is especially so in the case of Hindus, amongst whom marriage 
is regarded as a sacramental rite, whose religion prescribes that 
all women ought to be married, and with whom an unmarried 
daughter is considered a disgrace to a family. The reaper that 
has been read describes the marriage ceremonies of only a part 
of India, but it opens up what may be described as the most 
•important social questions of the day amongst Hindus in India j 
viz., “ Child Marriage” and “Enforced Widowhood.” 

For some years past these great social questions have been 
the subject of a bitter controversy between some of the best 
oducated and most advanced leaders of public opinion in India, 
who desire the enfranchisement of Hindu women from the 
cruel evils and miseries resulting from Child Marriage and 
Enforced Widowhood, and what may be termed the orthodox 
Hindus, who are opposed to any change of the sort, these 
institutions having, in their opinion, the sanction of Hindu law. 

Amongst those who have been most zealous and active in 
their efforts to effect the reform they advocate in thin? matter, I 
may mention the name of Mr. Malabari, Editor of the Indian 
Spectator at Bombay, who has devoted his life and means to the 
task of influencing public opinion in its favour. Pundit Iswara 
Chandra Yidyasagara, of Calcutta, a Brahmin of a higljL standard 
of learning and authority, has also taken a very prominent 
part in advocating tl^is reform. Many others, whose namefis 
are well known in In^ia, have given the movement their warm 
support, and the number of sympathisers is being continually 
added to, as public opinion becomes more enlightened on the 
subject. 

The suppression of Child Marriage and Enforced Widow¬ 
hood might well be urged on the ground of justice to innocent 
and helpless women, who are the victims of a system which 
condemns a vast number of them to the most dire and cruel 
misery. Such a course would be unhesitatingly adopted, under 
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similar ciroumstanoes, in ihs present daj^mong ourselves; but 
the most thoughtful of the Hindu re:^rmiM party desire that 
the correction of this system ^hall be enec^ed, nci^ by the 
forcible abolition of customs that have for , past been 

regarded as sanctioned *by Hindu law, but by a readjustment of 
those customs in accordance with the ancient Scriptures, on 
which the existing Hindu religion and law profess to be based. 

The sacred writings of tlTe Vedic period, which compose the 
ancient Scriptures I refer to, date from a time antecedent to five 
centuries before the Ciiristian era. The most learned and 
eminent pundits of the reforming part)' assert that in»these 
sacred w'ritings there is no warrant foi* Child Marriage or 
Eni^ced Widowhood, and that these institutions or customs 
grew up gradually during tlie long period—some fifteen cen¬ 
turies—that elapsed between the Vedic ago aud the adoption in 
their present form of the Purdnas- or medieeval Scriptures, which 
claim to abe continuations of the ancient writings, and which 
were, in fact, till lately, the only Scriptures of which the Hindu 
laity had any knowledge. 

The contention of the reformers is, that the great questions 
of Child Marriage aud Enforced Widow'hood shouldsbe recon¬ 
sidered in the spirit of tlie ancient texts aud Scriptures, aud that 
the poor women who are the innocent victims of a system 
unauthorised by those ancient writings shall be restored to the 
position and condition enjoyed by their sex when those writings 
were framed, as can be clearly established b)i a reference to 
them. 

Appeals have been made to the British Government to inter¬ 
fere and pass a law for the suppression of Cliild Mairiage and 
Enforqgd Widow'hood, but it bus declined to adopt'^his course. 
The Britiih Government has prohibited and bas taken 

measures to prevent female infanticide, because these horrible 
practices involved the taking of human life; but it considers 
that the desired reforms in such social customs as Child Marriage 
and Enforced Widowhood miist be left to the improving influ¬ 
ences of time and the gradual spread of education. In this 
I decision of Government most thoughtful persons will concur. 

The desired reform, how'ever urgently n^ded, must he approved 
• and adopted by the great mass of the letraers of Hindu Society^— 
viz., the Brahmins—before the State can, with advantage, 
interfere. 


At the same time, the reforming party may be assured that 
they have the earnest sympathy and good wishes of. the Govern¬ 
ment and its officers, as well as probably of all English men and y 
women wlio understand their object, in their efforts to influence / 
Hindu public opinion in behalf of the women of their religion, A 
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in view to their emancipation frpm the grievous wrongs to» 
which they are now subjected by Ohild Marriage and Enforced 
Widowhood. , 

Wo have listened to a very interesting Paper. There jmay be 
a difference of opinion upon some points; but it conveys a 
very graphic picture of marriage c^remonies in India, and the 
Lecturer is entitled to our thanks. 

The 0haikma2t invited discussion on the Paper which had 
been read. The first speaker was Eev. James Johnston, who 
referred to the late decision of Lord Dufferin respecting Govern- 
menVi non>interference as to suppressing Infant Marriages. Ho 
said he was aware of the great difficulty of legislation in the 
matter, and of the danger of rousing prejudice emd reljigious 
feeling; but he considered that a great principle might bo laid 
down, which could bo acted upon in this matter without risk. 
That principle was, that natural laws which are consistent with 
human experience, and which appeal to the conscientes of men, 
might be justifiably enftfroed by Government; and he urged that 
Infant Marriages could be shown to he thus antagonistic to natural 
law. He was persuaded that the intelligence of India would go 
on the side of legislative action, especially if such societies as the 
Lecturer had referred to first helped to leaven public opinion. 

Mr. AV. Martin Wood said that, apart from the controversial 
side of the subject, he ventured to think that Mr. G. B. 
Munshee had given in his Paper too gloomy an impression of 
married life anron^ the people of India. As had been remarked, 
human nature is substantially the same under different social 
systems, and he believed that, in spite of what, from the Euro¬ 
pean point of view, are regarded as pernicious and arbitrary 
customs of marriage, there was much domestic happiness in 
Hindu family life. As an interesting confirmation of the more 
favourable view, he would* iefer to a work by Mr. Malabari, 
of whom the Lecturer had spoken, called Ouzerat and the Guzerath. 
In that book sketches of daily life wore incidentally given which 
showed that, even under the very adverse conditions described in 
the Paper, there was a great deal of natural domestic happiness 
amongst all classes of the people of India. As to the Paper 
itself, he considered it interesting and very clearly expressed, 
and all present were niuoh obliged to the Lecturer. 

Mr. Latifur Bahman (Bengal) said that he did not agree 
with the Lecturer on several points relating to the marriage 
customs among the Mohammadans. He especially dwelt on 
the question as to how far the marriage is one of consent. He 
considered that there was more consultation of the son’s wishes 
than h^d[, been represented, and also that the average age of 
marrying'was higher. 
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Mr. Zahid Ali Khan stated his view^that a Mohammadau 
husband could not divorce his wife without ^giving anv reason, 
as the Lecturer had said. If the wife were t(^ appe^ to the 
law, which she howev^ rarely does, the husbflMh would hud 
that he would be reqiif^d to give the reasons defined by the 
Mohammadau law. ** 

After some further*di8CU88ipn, the Lecturer replied briefly. 

General B. M. Macdonald proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for presiding, and for his valuable remarks, and the 
Meeting closed. 


BAM MOHUN BOY. 

An eiil;husiastic meeting was held in the Hall of the 
City College, Calcutta, on September 27th, in commemoration 
of Baja Bam Moliun Boy. A full account of the proceedings 
is given in the Indian Mirror. Among those present wore 
Mr. Justice B. C. Mitter, Nawab Abdul Latif Khan dlahadur, 
the Hon, Syed Amir Hossein, Dr. M.*L. Sircar, Mr. N. N. Sen, 
Pundit S. N. Sastir, Dr. P. K, Boy, Mr. A. M. Bose, Dr, M. 
M. Bose, Mr. N. N. Ghose, Mr. B. P. Mukerji, Dr. A. C. 
Khastgir, Mr. J. C. Bose, Mr. Shih Chunder Deh, Mr. B. 
Chuckerbutty, Bev. K. C. Bannerji, Bev. Mr. lownsend, Bev. 
Mr. Smith,»Mr. J. C. Dutt, Mr. U. K. Mitter. Dr. Molidndra 
Lall Sircar was requested to preside. He referred in his 
opening speech to the fact, that though it was exactly fifty- 
three ydara that day since Bam Mohun Boy died in England, 
yet his countrymen had effectet^ but little to perpetuate his 
memory. Much remained to be done, even in regard to a full 
and suitable biography, and the collection of his writings. 
But besides this, it was important to establish some substantial 
enduring^ token of gratitude in remembrance of tlie important 
Services rendered by the Baja, as the first man who had 
^ raised his voice against the practice ofj Sutti, as the earliest 
‘pioneer of English education in India, and as one who made 
an emphatic protest against superstition and idolatry, showing 
how these were inconsistent witli the early religious writings 
of the Hindus. Dr. Sircar, at the end of his address, unveiled 
the cast of liaja Bam Mohun Boy, which was sent to India 
last April by Miss Estlin, of Bristol, as a present to the 
Brahmo Somaj. 
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Mr. Nogendra ]^ath phose then moved the first Besolutiow 
which as follows: “ ThsTc on this anniversary day of the 
death of Baj^^^am Mohun Boy, at Bristol, in England, in the 
year 1883, this Meeting, representingv all sections of the 
Native community, remembers with*gratitude and admiration 
the numerous and varied service^ rendered by the illustrious 
Baja, in days of darkness and trial, to the cause of Indian 
reform, and resolves to hold a similar Meeting in honour of his 
memory on the 27th of September year after year.” In an 
eloquent speech, Mr. N. N. Sen called attention to the very 
representative character of the Meeting, all cl^^ses of the 
community having for the first time joined in doing hd..our 
to the memory of the Baja. He pointed out that any support 
given to a memorial would not mean adhesion to the religious 
doctrines supported by the great reformer. The really<great men 
of the world could not ‘^be claimed for any pazticular age or 
country, but belonged to the whole world and to all time. 
He especially dwelt on Bam Mohun Boy’s social work. 
Eleven >foars before Sutti was abolished by Lord William 
Beniinck, Bam Mohun Boy published a’ tract on the subject, 
and began to arouse opinion against it. In other ways too 
he had laboured to improve the condition of womej?,‘4rawing 
attention to modem encroachments on the ancient rights of 
women as to inheritance, in reference to the evils of Kulin 
polygamy. He was distinguished for his knowledge of Hindu 
law, and for his familiarity with Sanskrit. His services to 
Bengali literature weie also very great, for he was the origin¬ 
ator of prose writing in the Bengali language, and ’he started 
the first vernacular newspaper. In his letter to Lord Amherst 
he urged the immense importance of English education and 
of enlightened scientific institutions, long before Lord 
Macaulay worked so successfully in the same direction. Mr. 
Sen referred also to the accurate and independent evidence 
which the Baja gave in 1831 before a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, and to his pamphlets, published while 
in England, on questions of Indian administration. He died 
on September 27th, 1833, at Stapleton Grove, Bristol. His 
life began at the time when Warren Hastings was appointed 
Governor General; and the year of his death was marked by 
the renewal of the charter of the East India Company, by 
which Europeans were allowed to settle in India. In con- 
olusion, the speaker reminded his audience that much of Hie 








